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INTRODUCTORY 


Washington,  April  11, 1876, 

Sm :  I  bave  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  report  on  mines  and 
mining  in  the  States  and  Territories  of  Oalifomia,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Oregon, 
Montana,  Utah,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  New  Mexioo,  and  Arizona,  for  the 
year  ending  December  31, 1875.  This  year  was  generally  a  prosperous 
one  for  the  gold  and  silver  mining  industry,  although  several  untoward 
events  diminished  the  product  of  bullion  in  comparison  with  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  a  perfectly  successful  season.  Ohief  among 
these  were  the  disastrous  fire  at  Virginia  City,  Nov.,  in  October,  which 
destroyed  the  machinery  of  three  principal  mines  on  the  Gomstock 
lode^  and  the  scarcity  of  water-supply  in  California,  affecting  both  the 
placer  and  hydraulic  mines,  and  also,  to  some  extent,  the  quartz-mines 
of  Oalifomia,  many  of  which  are  dependent  upon  stamp-mills  run  by 
water-power.  The  scarcity  of  water  did  not  however  amount  to  a 
a  drought,  but  rather  to  a  shortening  of  the  working  season,  an  effect 
which  was  aggravated.j9omewhat  by  the  extreme  cold  of  the  early  part 
of  the  year. 

From  the  best  attainable  authorities,  I  estimate  the  product  of  gold 
and  silver  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  1875  to  have  been  as  follows, 
in  United  States  coin  value : 

Oalifomia $17,753,161 

Nevada 40,478,369 

Idaho 1,750,000 

Oregon  and  Washington 1,246,978 

Montana ^ 3,573,600 

Utah 3,137,688 

Colorado  ...* 5,302,810 

New  Mexico 325,000 

Arizona ...  760,000 

All  other  sources 600,000 


74,817,596 

The  authorities  upon  which  this  estimate  is  based  are  given  in  the 
respective  chapters  of  the  report,  and  in  the  appendix  will  be  found  a 
statement  of  the  product  of  former  years  compared  with  that  of  1875. 

The  most  striking  new  developments  of  the  year  were  those  connected 
with  the  great  hananea  in  the  Oalifomia,  Yirginia  Oonsolidated,  and 
Ophir  Mines  on  the  Oomstock  lode.  Besides  these,  the  State  of  Nevada 
furnished  several  other  important  discoveries,  such  as  the  batumza  of  the 
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Northern  Belle  Mine,  in  Esmeralda  County,  and  the  new,  large,  and  rich 
ore-body  found  in  the  Eberhardt  and  Aurora  Mine,  in  White  Pine 
County,  at  the  greatest  depth  yet  attained  in  the  mines  of  Treasure  Hill. 
From  Inyo  County,  California,  the  discovery  of  rich  argentiferous  lead- 
ores  is  reported  in  the  New  Coso  district.  It  is  affirmed  that  one  of  the 
mines  in  this  district  is  the  famous  ^'  Oun-sight  ^ode,"  so  named  because, 
according  to  a  legend  current  for  many  years  upon  the  Pacific  Coast,  it 
was  first  discovered  by  a  party  of  famishing  overland  emigrants,  who 
melted  silver  out  of  the  outcropping  ore  to  make  sights  for  their  rifles, 
but  who,  being  obliged  by  want  of  food  to  leave  the  place,  could  never 
find  it  afterward.  The  search  for  this  lost  lode  has  been  prosecuted  by 
many  a  prospector  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  it  maybe  con- 
fidently predicted  that  if  the  mine  now  declared  to  be  the  true  "Gun- 
sight''  should  fail  to  prove  "  fa'bulously  rich,"  its  identity  will  be  at  once 
denied,  and  the  zealous  pursuit  of  the  genuine,  original  deposit  will 
begin  again;  for  it  is  only  by  its  fabulous  richness  that  this  vein  will  ever 
be  recognized. 

The  San  Juan  region  in  Colorado  has  been  steadily  growing  in  Impor- 
tance during  the  year,  and  is  evidently  destined  to  become  the  seat  of  an 
active  and  productive  silver-mining  industry,  including  smelting  as  well 
as  amalgamating  works.    Some  of  the  districts  yield  gold. 

Of  improvements  in  the  metallurgy  of  the  West,  Iwould  mention  par- 
ticularly, as  a  considerable  advance,  the  introduction  and  extended  use 
of  water-jackets  around  the  smelting-zone  of  lead-smelting  blast-fur- 
naces. This  is  specially  advantageous  in  Utah^  where  fire-proof  mate- 
rials are  of  indifferent  quality  and  very  costly.  The  jackets  are  usually 
of  cast-iron,  but  wrought-iron  ones  have  been  introduced  at  several 
works.  The  danger  of  explosions  caused  by  the  formation  of  steam  in 
the  closed  jackets  first  employed  has  led  to  the  construction  of  such  as 
are  partly  open  at  the  top.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  loss  of  heat  in  such 
appliances ;  but  it  cannot  possibly  be  so  great,  in  lead-smelting  at  least, 
as  to  counterbalance  the  great  advantage  of  preserving  the  interior  lines 
of  the  furnace,  prolonging  the  campaign,  and  decreasing  the  serious 
item  of  cost  in  repairs.  With  the  view  of  diminishing  the  j^aste  of  heat, 
it  is  customary  to  run  the  water  through  tuyeres  and  jacket  just  fast 
enough  to  keep  it  almost  boiling.  Hence  the  danger  of  steam-explosions^ 
which,  as  I  have  said,  is  obviated  by  using  jackets  not  tightly  closed. 

This  principle  of  cooling  by  means  of  water  the  surfaces  of  metallur- 
gical apparatus  exposed  to  the  highest  temperatures  is  one  of  the  most 
important  in  modern  metallurgy.  It  is  destined  to  complete  the  revolu- 
tion in  that  art  which  the  Invention  of  the  Siemens  furnace  inaugurated. 
The  latter  invention  made  constant  high  temperatures  feasible  in  metal- 
lurgical practice;  but,  although  in  the  Siemens  furnace  the  heat  is 
concentrated  upon  its  work  and  measurably  directed  away  from  the 
furnace- walls,  yet  its  intensity  is  so  great  as  to  make  repairs  of  the  fur- 
nace frequently  necessary.    The  cooling  of  all  these  parts  and  of  the 
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hearth^walla  of  iron  blast-farnaces  with  water  is,  in  m  j  judgment,  almost 
certain  to  be  the  practice  of  the  fatnre,  and  to  constitute  the  solntion 
of  what  has  been  called  the  problem  of  -fire-proof  materials.  That  is 
to  say,  we  are  to  meet  the  high  temperatures  of  modern  metallurgy,  not 
by  inventing  new  and  ev^n  refractory  materials,  but  by  effectively  cool- 
ing and  thus  preserving  the  apparatus  built  of  such  materials  as  we 
have. 

An  interesting  application  of  this  principle  has  been  made  by  Mr. 
Steitz  at  the  Saint  Louis  Smelting  and  Eeflning  Works,  in  the  cupella- 
tion  of  rich  lead  upon  an  iron  hearth,  kept  cool  with  water,  instead  of  a 
hearth  of  bone-ash,  according  to  the  immemorial  practice.  This  improve- 
ment offers  several  advantages.  Much  labor  is  saved  in  the  preparation 
of  cupels.  There  is  no  danger  of  losing  the  charge  through  a  defective 
cupel,  or  by  unskillful  handling.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  drawing 
off  the  litharge.  Above  all»  there  is  no  chance  for  a  dishonest  workman 
to  steal  fine  silver,  for  the  silver  cannot  be  cupelled  on  the  iron  hearth 
to  p^ect  fineness.  That  can  be  done  on  a  bone-ash  cupel  only,  the 
porous  material  of  which  absorbs  the  last  portion  of  the  litharge.  Hence 
the  argentiferous  lead  is  cupelled  with  successive  additions  of  lead  on 
the  English  plan,  until  the  full  charge  is  on  the  iron  hearth  and  has 
reached  a  certain  degree  of  fineness.  This  is  then  removed  to  a  bone- 
ash  cupel,  and  refined  in  the  ordinary  manner,  the  superintendent  or 
other  trusty  overseer  being  present  throughout  this  final  operation. 
When  the  cupellation  is,  on  the  other  hand,  carried  on  upon  an  English 
bone-ash  hearth  throughout,  it  is  possible  for  the  workmen  at  any  time, 
in  the  absence  of  the  overseer,  or  by  the  connivance  of  a  corrupt  over- 
seer, to  allow  the  bath  to  become  fine,  abstract  a  portion  of  silver  from 
it,  and  then  resume  the  regular  addition  of  lead,  leaving  no  trace  of  the 
robbery.  The  stealing  half -refined  bullion  from  the  bath  on  the  iron 
cupel  is  an  operation  to  which  no  workman  is  tempted,  since  it  is  nearly 
impossible  to  dispose  of  such  material  without  detection,  almost  the  only 
buyers  of  it  being  parties  who  would  at  once  be  able  to  trace  and  willing 
to  report  the  theft.  Mr.  Steitz's  very  useful  improvement  will  doubtless 
be  introduced,  sooner  or  later,  in  all  silver-reduction  works,  unless  its 
continued  use  in  practice  should  develop  some  disadvantage  not  now 
foresecD. 

The  complete  and  interesting  system  of  metallargical  processes  ad- 
ministered at  the  Boston  and  Colorado  works,  in  Colorado,  is  fully 
described  and  illustrated  in  the  present  report,  which  contaiDS  also  prac- 
tical hints  of  importance  from  trustworthy  experts  concerning  methods 
and  apparatus  now  in  successful  use  in  the  West.  The  professional  gen- 
tlemen to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  these  chapters,  as  well  as  those  who 
have  contributed  to  the  statistical  and  descriptive  account  of  the  mines, 
are  named  in  connection  with  their  contributions  in  the  body  of  the 
report. 

In  view  of  the  circumstance  that  this  report,  like  several  of  its  pred- 
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eoessorsy  contains  a  number  of  chapters  which  have  appeared,  or  will 
appear,  as  papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers,  I  think  it  well  to  repeat  the  explanation  made  in  a 
previous  volnme,  that  the  authors  of  these  papers  prepared  them  at  my 
request  and  without  expense  to  the  Government,  on  condition  that 
they  should  be  free  to  lay  them  before  the  Institute  also,  as  a  special 
and  professional  public,  while  the  council  of  the  Institute,  in  which  the 
copyright  of  all  papers  is  vested,  has  pursued  the  wise  and  liberal  policy 
of  permitting  their  free  publication  for  the  benefit  of  all  persons  inter- 
ested in  such  subjects. 

Since  this  report  is  the  lasc  which  I  shall  have  the  honor  to  submit 
to  the  Department,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  renew  my  thanks  to  the 
large  number  of  my  professional  colleagues  and  of  other  citizens  to 
whose  cordial  assistance  the  value  of  this  series  of  publications  is 
chiefly  due.  The  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioner  would 
have  been  ludicrously  inadequate  to  his  work  without  such  co-opera- 
tion. Even  this  hearty  and  general  aid  has  not  fully  supplied  the  lack 
of  a  thoroughly  organized,  paid,  and  responsible  corps  of  reporters. 
But  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  no  public  documents  have  ever  been 
prepared  at  so  little  expense  which  contained  so  much  information  of 
practical  importance  to  the  Government  and  the  country.  I  am  justi- 
fied in  believing,  also,  that  these  reports  have  been  influential  in  pro- 
ducing and  advancing  improvements  in  mining  and  metallurgical  prac- 
tice by  which  much  money  has  been  saved  to  those  industries. 

My  sincere  acknowledgments  are  due  also  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  to  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  since  my  work  was  placed  under 
his  supervision,  for  the  enlightened  support  extended  to  me  in  the  exe- 
cution of  such  plans  as  the  means  at  disposal  permitted  me  to  form.  It 
is  not  without  regret  that  I  terminate  the  public  labors  represented  by 
these  eight  volumes.  I  trust  that  in  this  form,  or  a  better  one,  the 
work  may  be  resumed  by  other  and  abler  hands ;  and  I  shall  be  well 
content  to  have  contributed  something,  however  imperfect,  to  the  prog- 
ress and  prosperity  of  the  country  in  that  department  to  which,  by  pro- 
fession, I  am  attached. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  W.  RAYMOND, 
U.  8.  OommisHoner  of  Mining  Statistics. 
Hon.  Ohas.  F.  Conant, 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ^ 

Washingtonj  D,  0. 
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CHAPTER   I. 


CALIFOENIA- 

Mr.  W.  A.  Skidinore,  of  San  Franciseo,  who  has  been  for  many  suc- 
cessive years  my  deputy  in  this  State,  has  manifested  this  year,  as  here- 
tofore, great  zeal  and  industry,  coupled  with  skill  and  tact,  in  the  col- 
lection of  materials  for  my  report.  His  efforts  have  been  seconded  by 
the  friendly  cooperation  of  many  gentlemen,  whose  names  are  men- 
tioned with  due  credit  in  the  following  pages.  In  addition  to  the 
statements  of  this  chapter,  some  industrial  and  commercial  statistics  of 
California  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  of  miscellaneous  statistics  at  the 
end  of  this  volume. 

The  product  of  bullion,  as  given  by  Mr.  Valentine,  superintendent  of 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Go,'s  express,  was  as  follows : 

Gold  dust  and  bullion  by  express $14,842,010 

By  other  conveyance 1,484,^01 

Silver  bullion  by  express 387, 768 

Ores  and  base  bullion  by  freight : 1,039,172 

■  J  ■        ■  I    ■  I   ■  I     11         I      ■!■■ 

Total,  (coin  value) 17,753,161 

Sueh  details  of  production  as  could  be  obtained  by  correspondence  or 
personal  inquiry  will  be  found  under  the  heads  of  the  respective  coun- 
ties.   The  water-supply  for  placer-mining  was  in  general  deficient. 

Of  new  metallurgical  processes  which  have  attracted  attention  dur- 
ing the  year  in  Galifomia  I  need  say  little  in  this  place.  The  most 
famous  is  the  Fryer  process,  which  has  been  passing  for  many  mouths 
through  experimental  stages  in  works  erected  for  the  puspose  near  Grass 
Valley.  Probably  much  has  been  claimed  for  this  method  by  enthusi- 
astic reporters,  which  would  not  be  seriously  expected  of  it  by  its  man- 
ager and  owners.  So  far  as  it  is  not  kept  secret,  it  embraces  simply 
roasting  and  amalgamation,  and  has  been  applied  chiefly  to  gold-ores. 
The  roasting  is  effected  in  a  peculiar  water-jacketed  furnace  or  kiln, 
with  a  removable  bottom ;  the  amalgamation  takes  plaoe  in  a  cylinder,  or 
set  of  cylinders,  set  radial  to  the  axis  of  revolution,  like  tbe  spokes  of  a 
wheel.  It  is  said  also  that  a  heavy  die  or  loose  piston  slides  from  end 
to  end  of  the  cylinder  as  it  revolves,  thus  crushing  or  grinding,  as  well 
as  mixing,  the  pulp.  Reports  of  results  from  numerous  small  lots  of  ore 
tested  in  this  apparatus  have  been  extremely  favorable.  That  such  re- 
ports, however,  are  not  trustworthy  indications  of  tbe  working  value  of 
a  new  process  has  been  abandantly  shown.  In  the  first  place,  both  par- 
ties to  such  a  test  are  frequently  interested  in  a  favorable  result :  the 
ore-owner,  because  it  may  lend  new  value  to  some  hitherto  refractory 
and  unprofitable  matwial ;  the  process-owner,  because  it  may  enlarge  the 
field  of  his  operations.  They  may  be  sincere  and  honest,  but  they  are 
sure  to  be  sanguine,  and  to  overlook  rather  than  take  pleasure  in  detect- 
ing slight  indications  of  trouble  or  loss.    In  the  second  place,  the  con- 
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ditions  of  sach  a  test  are  nsnally  overfavorable  to  the  process.  No  ac- 
count is  taken  of  the  wear  of  machinery.  Often  snrplas  labor  and  fael 
are  employed,  and  always  greater  care  is  bestowed  than  would  be  the 
case  in  steady  mnning  on  a  large  scale.  The  results,  moreover,  are  com- 
pared with  '^  the  ordinary  process,"  a  vasne  term,  which  usually  means 
the  method  nnsnccessfully  tried  on  similar  materials  previous  to  the 
test.  I  have  frankly  expressed,  as  an  individual,  in  another  place  my 
doubts  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  Fryer  process — doubts  based 
upon  the  apparently  ineffective  and  costly  roastingapparatus  and  upon 
the  apparently  unnecessary  devices  for  securing  a  "  close"  amalgamation, 
such  amalgamation  having  been  frequently  efiiected  already  by  simpler 
arrangements,  and  having  usually  cost  more  than  its  admitted  advan- 
tages would  counterbalance.  The  test  of  experiment  is,  however,  the 
best;  and  as  Mr.  Fryer  is  continuing  to  perfect  the  details  and  opera- 
tions of  his  works,  it  .would  be  both  unnecessary  and  ungracious  to 
judge  him  in  this  report  upon  a  priori  grounds. 

Another  process  which  is  said  to  have  attracted  much  notice  in  Cali- 
fornia is  the  Mindeleff  process  for  treating  copper  ores.  The  process 
proper  deals  with  oxidized  ores  only;  but  the  inventor  purposes  to 
bring  out  also  a  special  roastingfurnace,  by  means  of  which  he  can 
suitably  prepare  sulphides.  The  reduction  is  to  be  effected  by  light 
hydrocarbon  procured  from  illuminating-gas,  by  means  of  which  the 
copper  will  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  to  b^  subsequently  extracted 
and  refined.  The  objectiona  to  the  plan  are  that  a  direct  smelting  of 
oxidized  ores  to  black  copper  would  be  cheaper  and  simpler ;  that  the 
reduction  by  gas  would  include  the  oxide  of  iron  as  well  as  of  copper^ 
leaving  iron-sponge  in  the  ore,  which  would  greatly  complicate  the  sub- 
sequent treatment;  that  if  gas-reduction  were  practicable,  carbonic  ox- 
ide would  be  much  cheaper  and  probably  better  than  hydrocarbon; 
and,  finally,  that  the  process  offers  no  advantages  in  treating  very  poor 
and  sulphurous  ores,  which  is  the  chief  direction  in  which  improvements 
are  needed, 

QUIOKSILVBR. 

The  annual  report  for  1875  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Bandol,  superintendent  of  the 
New  Almaden  Quicksilver  Company,  presents  so  complete  a  view,  not 
only  of  the  operations  of  the  company,  but  also  of  the  conditions  of 
quicksilver-mining  in  California,  the  nature  and  amount  of  expenses, 
and  the  course  of  the  market,  that  I  quote  it  and  the  tables  which  ac- 
company it  with  slight  condensation  only. 

The  net  receipts  for  the  period  named  were: 

From  sales  of  *  13,353  flasks  of  qnicksilver |661,657  77 

From  advances  on  quicksilver  oonsigned 57,600  00 

From  interest  and  discunnts  on  deposits  and  parchases .,        3, 394  66 

From  rents  and  privileges 20,241  44 

From  profit  on  materials  sold 1,829  73 

From  woodlands,  profit  on  woodcnt 2, 106  71 

746,230  31 
From  credits  to  New  York  office  for  materials  and  supplies  purchased  east       2, 846  50 

Total  net  receipts 749,076  81 

Balance  cash  in  hands  of  the  manager  to  the  company's  oredit,  Deoember 
31,1874 15,364  99 

Total 764,441  80 

*  Indades  30  flaokB  lost  by  flie  In  Virginia,  Key. 
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The  net  expenditares  daring  the  year  weve : 

For  materials  and  BQppliee.... j^.... ..« $134,699  24 

For  mine  pay-rolls * 324,577  21 

Forhacienda  pay-rolls 57,181  23 

For  improvement  pay-rolls 25,061  76 

For  miscellaneous  expenses  and  taxes 26,539  65 

For  misoellaneons  property 4,700  64 

For  woodlands 1,569  14 

Total  expenditures 574,309  07 

For  remittances  to  New  York  office,  inclnding  preminms  on  exchange 13^,  675  00 

Total  disharseroents 709,984  07 

Balance  cash  in  hands  of  manager  to  the  company's  credit  December  31, 

1875 54,457  73 

Total 764,441  80 

Compared  with  last  year,  the  net  receipts,  $749,076  81,  exhibit  a  decrease  of  $181,966.99 ; 
the  net  expenditures,  inclnding  remittances  to  New  York,  an  increase  of  $7,153.78; 
and  the  sales  of  quicksilver  reported  were  13,353  flasks,  of  76^  pounds  each,  netting 
$661,657.77,  against  $815,320.72  for  9,475  flasks  sold  in  1874. 

The  quicksilver  on  hand  December  31, 1875,  exhibits  a  decrease  of  $63,270,  the  ore, 
an  increase  of  $20,098.60;  materials  and  supplies,  an  increase  of  $14,374.81;  cash,  an 
increase  of  $^,092.74;  a  tot-al  net  increase  of  assets  to  the  amount  of  $10,296.15. 

The  improvements  made  at  the  mines  and  famaces  were  on  an  extensive  scale,  and 
of  a  character  to  add  largely  to  the  productive  capacity  of  the  works.  A  new  engine, 
16  by  30,  was  erected  at4ihe  Randol  shaft,  the  iron-clad  furnace  mentioned  in  the  last 
report  wss  completed  with  condensers,  roofs,  &c.,  and  started  in  operation  ut  a  total 
cost  of  $19,727.39.  No.  5  furnace  was  altered  to  roast  tierras  without  the  expe.nse 
and  delay  of  making  them  into  adobes,  t.he  plans  were  prepared  for  a  new  furnace 
for  the  same  object,  with  a  dally  capacity  of  30  tons,  and  the  condensers  for  the  samo 
were  partly  built;  work  was  commenced  on  an  iron-clad  furnace,  the  duplicate  in 
every  respect  of  the  one  now  working  so  successfully,  and  new  condensers  were  added 
to  the  several  old  f  nrnaoes,  which  were  also  improved  by  the  prolongation  of  flues,  in- 
creasing height  of  chimney-shaft,  4ko.  A  new  boarding-house  was  built  at  the  haci- 
enda, to  replace  one  destroyed  by  an  incendiary  Are,  and  the  number  of  tanks,  reser- 
voirs, flumes,  hose,  and  pipes,  for  protection  ajB^ainst  fire,  were  increased  and  made 
more  efficient-.  The  aggregate  of  these  expenditures  for  the  current  year  were  $52,- 
650.56,  showing  an  increase  of  $7,331.58  over  1874. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  amounts  expended  on  the  several  works : 

FOR  THE  MINES. 

Hoisting-engine^  pnmping-gear,  fonndations,  &c $10, 894  32 

Sheds  over  planiUas  at  Day  tunnel  and  Deep  Gulch  tunnel  and  house  on 

hill 1,504,56 

Beads 726  79 


13, 125  67 

FOR  THB  HACIE27DA. 

Iron-clad  ftfmace.  No.  7 $15,419  66 

Iron-clad  furnace.  No.  9 303  49 

Tierrasfnrnace,  No.  8 1,902  61 

Altering  No.  5  to  tierras  furnace 3,176  77 

Wooden  condensers.  No.  5 1,572  05 

Brick  condensers.  No.  5 :.. 1,H31  54 

Elevating  chimney,  Na  5 678  07 

Brick  tower  and  flume,  Nos.  1  and  2 1,850  97 

Wooden  condensers, No.  1 ^..«» 635  70 

Iron  condensers,  No.  6 1,7:^  26 

Prolongation  of  flues,  Nos.  3,  4,  and  6... 2,969  67 

Adobe  store-house 69i  70 

Coal-sheds - 126  31 

Boofing,  ore,  and  tierras  chutes 357  30 

Tanks,  flumes,  hose,  and  pipe « 2,755  14 

Boarding-house 3,515  46 

Total , 39,524  89 
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The  total  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  uunea  for  1875  wen  aa  Mlows: 

SARNmGS. 

From  13,648  flasks  of  qaicksilver,  the  production  of  1875 (680, 567  37 

Of  this  quantity — 

11, 563  flasks  were  sold  at  cdrrent  market  rates,  netting 586, 937  37 

1, 884  flasks  are  consigned  to  Thomas  Bell,  esq.,  upon  which 

Advances  have  been  had |57,600  00 

And  it  is  estimated  that  the  amoant  realized  over  ad- 

vanceswillbe 26,685  (^ 

84,285  00 

171  flasks  are  on  hand  at  the  hacienda,  estimated  value 7, 695  00 

30  flanks  were  destroyed  by  fire  at  Virginia  City,  October  26,  1875, 

and  are  credited,  estimated  value 1,650  00 

13,648  flasks .'  680,567  37 

Ore-account  increased 20,098  60 

Bents  and  privileges 20,241  44 

Misoellaneoas  soarces 6,161  96 

Total  net  earnings 726»069  37 

EXPENSES. 

Hadenda  pay-rolls 67,181  28 

Mine  pay-rolls ^  324,677  21 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  including  taxes 26, 539  65 

Miscellaneous  property 4,700  84 

Materials  and  supplies  consumed  for  current  use  of  mines  and 
furnaces 92,715  63 

505,714  56 

Leaving  net  earnings.  1875 220,354  81 

Deduct  for  difference  between  estimated  vi^ue  of  1,760  flasks 

on  hand  December  31, 1874,  and  amount  realised 22, 929  60 

For  30  flasks  destroyed  by  fire 1,660  00 

24,979  60 

Balance  to  credit  income  aocount  1875 196,775  21 

Compared  with  1874,  the  production  of  quicksilver  exhibits  an  increase  of  50  per 
cent. ;  in  the  quantity  sold  of  this  year's  product,  an  increase  of  75  per  cent.,  and  the 
amount  on  hand  December  31,  2,055  flasks,  an  increase  of  295  flasks. 

The  net  value  of  the  quicksilver  product  of  1874,  after  deductlnfc  for  overestimated 
value  of  quantity  in  hand  at  close  of  that  year,  averaged  |98.80f  per  flask,  and  de- 
ducting from  the  expenses  the  increase  in  ore-account  and  amounts  to  credit  of 
rents  and  miscellaneous  sources,  its  cost  was  $43.86  per  flask.  The  product  of  1875 
shows  a  net  value  of  |49.86^  per  flask,  with  a  cost  of  $33.72  per  flask;  this  exhibits  a 
decline  in  net  value  of  $48.94^  per  flask,  or  50  per  cent.,  accompanied  by  a  decreased 
cost  of  $10.13  per  flask.  The  course  of  prices  for  quicksilver  was  rapidly  downward 
fbr  the  first  quarter  of  1875,  and  low  prices  were  current  for  the  remainder  •f  the  year. 
The  appended  statement  gives  the  highest  and  lowest  prices  per  pound  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, as  shown  by  our  sales  accounts  for  the  several  months  of  the  year,  and  table 
No.  1  of  this  report  shows  changes  of  prices  in  London  and  New  York  for  the  same 
period. 

Highest  Loweafc. 

January fl  55  fl  55 

February - 1  40  1  40 

March 1  60  0  70 

April 0  70  0  65 

May 0  66  0  65 

June 0  70  0  65 

July 0  70  0  70 

August 0  70  0  70 

September 0  75  0  65 

October 0  85  0  70 

November 0  70  0  65 

December -^ 0  70  0  62} 


« 
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Opening,  $1.55  per  poand^  eqnal  to  |11S.574^  per  flask. 
Clofiing,  $0.fi5i  -       -  -    - 


_  per  ponodi  eqaal  to  $47.81  per  flask. 

HaD||^7l^''*)^  P^i^  pound,  eqaal  to  $70.76  per  flask. 
On  the  company's  product  for  .the  year,  13.G4d  flasks,  the  dlfiference  In  price  is  equal 
to  «966,7dS.4d. 
The  causes  for  the  g:reat  decline  in  value  are  to  he  fbund  in  the  exceptionally  high 

S rices  ruling  in  1873  and  1874,  which  stimulated  the  working,  and  increased  the  pro- 
uction  of  mines  at  that  time  in  operation,  and  led  to  the  discovery,  opening,  ana  de- 
veloping of  many  new  mines  throughout  this  State. 

The  aggregate  production  of  the  qnicksilver-minee  in  California  for  1875  is  esti- 
mated at  63,000  flasks,  against  34,000  flasks  for  1874.  The  increased  number  of  sellers, 
and  consequent  active  competition,  favored  and  accelerated  the  fall  in  price,  which  it 
is  to  be  hoped  has  now  touched  the  lowest  point.  Many  of  the  sew  mines  have  dis- 
continued operations,  findiuff  no  profit  in  ptevaUing  priees,  and  it  is  believed  that  tiie 
small  producers,  taught  by  the  experience  of  the  past  year,  will  be  leas  eager  to  force 
the  sale  of  an  article  that  does  not  deteriorate  with  age,  and  for  which  a  demand  at 
paying  rates  is  certain  to  arise.  While  prices  werorfaliing,  it  was  impossible  to  make 
sales,  except  in  small  lots ;  thus  onr  share  of  sales  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  were 
only  1,191  flasks,  or  569  flasks  less  than  the  number  carried  over  from  1874,  and  therefore 
the  product  of  1875  only  found  a  market  when  prices  were  low.  For  the  last  quarter  of 
the  vear  the  company's  share  of  the  sales  reported  was  4,G54  flasks,  and  on  the  Slst  De- 
cember the  total  quantity  of  quicksilver  held  by  Mr.  Bell,  at  home  and  abroad,  for 
Joint  account,  was  2,907  flasks,  against  2,816  flasks  at  the  same  time  last  year.  During 
the  past  year  the  exports  to  China  were  18,190  flasks,  against  1,200  for  1874,  and  were 
62^  per  oent.  of  the  total  exports  reported  by  sea.  As  onicksilver  is  used  by  the 
Chinese  almost  exclusively  for  the  mannfaotnrs  of  vermilion,  of  which  their  make 
commands  the  highest  price  and  largest  sale  throughout  the  world,  on  account  c^  its 
superior  quality  and  rich  and  durable  color,  it  nu^  oe  that  the  selection  of  an  intelli- 
gent chemist  for  a  thorongh  and  exhaustive  study  of  their  method  of  manufacturing 
it  would  enable  the  company  to  establish  improved  works  for  the  making  of  vermil- 
ion at  the  hacienda,  employing  Chinese  labor.  The  duty  on  quicksilver  having  been 
removed,  and  that  of  25  per  cent,  left  on  vermilion,  the  question  of  thus  converting 
a  portion  of  the  quicksilver  product  is  worthy  of  attention  at  the  present  time. 

It  appears  from  the  official  reports  of  the  Idria  qUicksilver-mine,  in  Krain,  Austria, 
that  for  the  rears  1870, 1871,  and  1872  there  was  an  average  annual  manufacture  at 
that  mine  of  56  tons  of  quicksilver,  or  1,464  flasks  of  76}  pounds  each,  and  5}^^$  tons 
of  sulphur  into  56^^^  tons  of  vermilion,  which,  in  comparison  with  the  vear  1869, 
was  an  average  decrease  in  the  annual  production  of  31  tons  of  vermilion.  The. 
cause  for  this  decreased  production  is  said  to  lie  in  the  steady  rise  in  the  price  of  quick- 
silver during  the  three  years  named  above.  As  quicksilver  has  rapidly  declined  in 
price  during  the  past  year,  it  is  very  probable  that  their  production  of  vermilion  will 
DC  increased,  the^  evidently  finding  it  more  profitable  when  prices  are  low  to  market 
their  quicltsilver  in  the  form  of  vermilion. 

The  ores  prodaced  at  the  New  Almaden  mines  in  1875  were  116,048 
cargas,*  equal  to  17,407 ^^^  tOBS  of  cleaned  ore  of  all  qualities. 
Ot  this  quantity  there  were  produced : 

Cargas. 

Ores  from  the  Old  Mine 13,237 

Ores  from  the  San  Francisco 6, 384J 

Ores  from  the  Cora  Blanca  , 6, 262 

Ores  from  the  Enriqneta,  &c 634J 

Tierras  from  the  teines 67, 761 

Tierras  from  the  damps 7, 919 

Terrero  from  the  dumps 13, 950 

Total 116,048 

The  cleaned  mine  ore  and  mine  tierras  are  estimated  to  be  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  quantity  of  stuff  brought  to  the  surface;  therefore, 
the  expenses  attending  their  production  include  the  extraction  and  re- 
moval of  a  much  larger  quantity  of  waste  vein-matter,  which  has  to  be 
examined  and  passed  over  the  planillas  or  cleaning-floors,  and  the  rock 

*A  carga  is  a  Mexican  load  of  cleaned  ore,  ready  for  the  furnaces,  weighing  300 
pounds  avoirdupois. 
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mined  in  the  dead- work  of  sinking  shafts,  rnnning  drifts,  &c.y  is  also 
all  broDght  to  the  surface,  the  groand  in  all  cases,  where  it  is  required, 
being  well  timbered  and  carefully  looked  after. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  expenditures  for  labor,  as  shown 
by  mine  pay-rolls,  for  the  year  1876 : 

Miners  for  ore  by  the  carga $137,587  61 

Cleaning  ore  by  the  carga -..  13,811  69 

Terrero  ore  by  the  carga 18,335  01 

Tierras  ore  by  the  carga 11,284  90 

Transportation  by  wagons  by  the  carga 4, 149  89 

Yardage  by  contract  and  rock-drills 75, 872  00 

Timbermen  and  miners  by  the  day  .>. 15, 736  24 

Tramming...... 27,322  31 

Skilled  labor  and  laborers 16,125  56 

Foremen 4,352  00 

Total 324,577  21 

Compared  with  the  preceding  year,  these  pay-rolls  exhibit  a  decrease 
of  $4,435.26 ;  the  amount  for  yardage,  as  in  previous  years,  includes 
powder,  fuse,  and  candles  furnished  by  contractors  and  paid  for  as 
labor.  The  average  cost  for  mining  and  cleaning  ore  was  $5.73  per 
carga,  or  $1.15  per  carga  less  than  in  1874,  and  the  cost  of  ten*ero  and 
tierras,  as  compared  with  the  same  year,  shows  a  decrease  respectively 
of  20  cents  and  7  cents  per  carga. 

The  number  of  men  eugSkf^ed  in  the  work  of  the  mines  daring  1875  were  eqaal  to 
an  average  daily  force  of  457,  and  an  average  of  75  were  employed  at  the  Hacienda, 
making  a  total  of  532  men.  Of  the  number  at  the  mines,  50  were  Chinamen,  of  whom 
but  few  were  employed  at  the  Hacienda,  as  white  labor  could  be  used  to  better  advan- 
tage on  furnace-work,  &o. 

The  outside  mines,  other  than  the  Ban  Francisco  and  Cora  Blanca,  gave  but  little 
ore,  534^  cartas  being  their  product.  Work  was  discontinued  at  the  Enriqueta  mine 
at  the  end  ot  March,  the  price  of  quicksilver  not  encouraging  farther  prospecting  at 
a  point  so  remote  from  our  general  work. 

For  the  Hacienda  (redaction-works)  pay-rolls  the  expenditures  were 
$57,181.23,  as  follows : 

General $33,609  33 

Adobes 3,991  21 

Furnaces 16, 821  94 

Railroad 3,758  75 

Total 67,181  23 

The  general  expenses  named  above  embrace  a  large  amount  of  work 
done  for  account  of  the  mines,  and  the  railroad  charges  are  for  the 
transportation  of  ore,  tierras,  &c.,  from  the  mines. 

Six  furnaces  were  in  operation  from  January  to  March,  when  the  oontinnous  furnace 
was  put  in  use,  making  seven  furnaces  running  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  except- 
ing stops  for  repairs  and  alterations. 

The  fnmace-retums  for  1875  give  the  following  result : 

Number  of  furnaces  in  operation 7 

Number  of  charges*  made 901 

Number  of  tons  mine-ore  roasted 3»918fWAr 

Number  of  tons  terrero-ore  roasted .' 2,199i}i^ 

*For  the  purpose  of  making  comparison  with  furnace-charges  of  former  years,  the 
quantity  of  ore  treated  in  the  continuous  furnace  is  reckoned  In  this  number  as  equal 
to  36  average  charges  of  No.  6. 
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NnTnb«rof  tons  tieiras-ore  roasted 9, 435^^^}; 

Namber  of  tons  total  ore  roasted 15,  &r>3|^y{f 

Cost  of  foel  *  per  ton  roasted $1.71-^1% 

Cost  of  labor  per  ton  roasted fl.Ol^J'd- 

Cost  of  labor  and  foel  per  ton  roasted 1*^.73^^ 

Kamber  of  flasks  of  quicksilver  produced  from  mine-ore 9, 924 

Number  of  fl  isks  of  quicksilver  produced  from  terrero-ore 1, 150 

Number  of  flasks  of  qaicksilver  produced  from  tierras-ore 2, 467 

Number  of  flasks  of  quicksilver  produced,  total 13, 541 

Average  yield  of  quicksilver  per  ton  of  mine-ore — ^9.688  per  cent 19-^T?jfly  pounds. 

Average  yield  of  quicksilver  per  ton  of  terrero — 2  per  cent 40       pounds. 

Average  yield  of  quicksilver  per  ton  of  tierraa — 1  per  cent 20       pounds. 

Average  yield  of  quiokeilver  per  ton  of  all — 3.:)3  per  cent 6^%  pounds. 

Average  yield  of  quicksilver  per  ton  for  mine-ore  and  terrero— 6.92  per 

cent 138i^  pounds. 

Compared  with  1874,  the  above  results  show  an  increase  in — 

Quantity  of  mine-ore  roasted l,012ii($toDs. 

Quantity  of  tieiras-ore  roasted 3,35&J^tons. 

Total  --. 4, 367iJ8g  tons. 

Less  decrease  of  terrero  roasted 54l|^iJgton8. 

Total  increase 3,82GA%ton8. 

The  furnace  peroentage  for  all  ores  worked^  3.33,  was  again  of  -^  per  cent.,  and  the 
mine-ore  and  terrero  together  exhibit  a  gain  of  2.63  per  cent,  over  1874.  The  in- 
crease in  peroentage  and  amount  of  ore  worked  is  largely  due  to  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  the  continuous  furnace,  No.  7,t  of  which  the  record,  as  well  as  tbe  quantity  of 
ore  prod  need  and  roasted  monthly,  with  percenr.ages,  &,c.f  is  shown  in  tables  Nos.  5,  6, 
and  7  annexed  to  this  report,  to  which  reference  is  made,  as  also  to  tables  Nos.  7,  8, 
and  9,  which  present  the  comparative  coat  per  ton,  &c.,  in  tbe  old  and  new  furnaces 
for  the  year's  work.  Of  the  total  fnrnaoe-product— 13,541  fiiisks — the  old  furnacrs,  six 
in  number,  gave  5,828  flasks,  and  the  new  continuous  furnace,  No.  7,  gave  7,713  flasks, 
the  latter  running  only  ten  months.  The  a^-orage  cost  per  flask  made  in  No.  7  was 
65  cents,  and  per  ton  of  ore  worked  it  was  $1.69  for  furnace  labor  and  fuel.  No.  6,  the 
largest  and  best  working  furnace  of  the  old  style,  produced  2,806  flasks,  at  an  average 
oust  for  furnace  labor  and  fuel  of  $2.94  per  flask  and  |2.13  per  ton  of  ores  worked, 
while  No.  4,  a  fair  representative  of  the  other  tive  furnaces,  produced  618  flasks,  at  an 
average  cost  per  flask  of  $9.18  and  $3.44  per  ton  of  ores.  This  last-named  furnace  was 
employed  for  the  flrst  quarter  of  the  year  on  mine-ore  and  terrero,  with  the  required 
quantity  of  adobes  (t.ierras)  to  make  the  necessary  flues  in  the  furnace  for  the  free  pas- 
sage of  the  flame  and  fumes ;  the  best  results  obtained  were  in  January,  at  a  cost  of 
$3.10  per  ton  of  material  treated.  No.  6  furnace  was  engaged  on  mine-ore  with  adobes 
for  floes  in  January  and  February,  at  a  cost  of  $2.05  and  $2.04  per  ton  of  stuff  worked. 
The  most  favorable  returns  of  the  operations  of  the  old-style  furnace  for  the  year, 
compared  with  the  average  of  No.  7,  gives  an  advantage  for  the  latter  of  $1.41  per  ton 
over  No.  4,  36  cents  per  ton  over  No.  6,  in  addition  to  a  better  peroentage  return. 

The  erection  of  a  second  iron -dad  furnace  of  the  same  class  and  capacity  of  No.  7 
has  been  commenced,  and  it  will  be  completed  in  March  next.  With  the  two  continu- 
ous furnaces  19  tons  of  mine-ore  can  be  properly  treated  per  day  of  24  hours,  and  as 
the  cost  for  labor  for  the  double  quantity  roasted  will  be  increased  only  50  per  cent., 
the  average  cost  per  ton  worked  will  then  be  $1.44,  or  25  cents  less  than  the  present  cost. 
A  trial-furnace  for  continuous  treatment  of  tiorras  as  they  come  from  the  screens,  with- 
out working  into  adobes  or  stamping,  has  been  completed  and  put  in  successful  oper- 
ation, roasting  10  tons  per  day,  or  300  tons  per  month,  while  not  more  than  120  tons  of 
adobes  could  be  roasted  in  the  furnace  monthly  previous  to  tbe  change  made  by  which 
No.  5  f^imace  was  altered  into  the  trial-furnace.  A  large  double  furnace  on  the  same 
principle,  with  a  capacity  of  30  t^ns  daily,  is  now  under  way,  and  the  two  will  give 
us  a  long-desired  improvement  in  tbe  handling  and  roasting  of  low-grade  ores. 

The  three  new  furnaces  will  enable  us  to  treat  twice  the  quantity  of  ores  roasted  in 
1875,  or  30,000  tons;  and  as  it  is  estimated  that  the  quantity  of  tierrasin  the  old  work- 
ings of  tbe  mines  and  on  the  dumps  is  about'  150,000  tons,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  keeping  all  the  furnaces  running  on  full  time,  for  which  object  it  will  be  necessary 
to  make  adobes  for  the  five  furnaces  of  the  old  style. 

*  To  the  actual  quantity  of  wood  consumed  15  per  cent,  is  added  to  cover  waste,  de- 
preciarion,  &c.,  and  is  included  in  this  cost. 

t  Built  after  the  plan  of  a  furnace  erected  at  the  Royal  Imperial  Quicksilver  Mine  of 
Idria,  Austria,  in  1871,  by  Herr  Adolf  Kxeli,  principal  mining  manager,  with  modifica- 
tions and  improvements  suggested  by  the  experiences  of  New  Almaden. 
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Table  No.  10  appended  to  this  report  shows  the  ooet  of  tierras,  their  traDsportatiooi 
inakiDj;  into  adobes,  and  roasting  in  the  old  furnaces,  to  average  $6  per  ton,  treated. 
With  quicksilver  at  60  cents  per  ponnd,  the  profit  Is  equal  to  the  cost.  In  the  new 
tierras-furnaces  it  is  estimated,  based  on  the  working  of  the  trial-fomace,  that  the 
cost  per  ton  treated  will  not  exceed  |3.42,  including  cost  of  tierras,  transportation,  fuel, 
labor,  &4i. 

In  addition  to  the  quicksilver  produced  by  the  furnaces,  13,«54t  flasks,  the  slnicings 
of  old  mortar,  lutings  of  condenser-doors,  dirt,  &>c,  gave  107  flaaks^  xoaking  a  total  of 
13,648  flasks. 

For  this  the  costs  were  as  follows : 

Hacienda  pay-roUs fST.lSl  33 

Mine  pay-rolls 384,677  21 

— • 1381,758  44 

Materials  and  supplies 9^,715  63 

Miscellaneoua 31,240  49 

505,714  56 
From  which  is  to  be  deducted : 

Increase  in  quantity  of  ores  on  hand  at  the  f  nmaoos $20, 096  60 

Bcceipts  from  rentals  and  miscellaneous 25, 403  40 

45, 502  00 

-  -  •  ■ 

Net  cost 460,212  56 

or  133.72  per  flask,  against  f  43.85  for  like  items  in  1874,  a  docrea«e  of  |10.13  per  flask. 

The  furnace-records  show  that  in  the  2S^ years,  counting  from  July  1, 1830,toDeoembor 
31, 1874,  but  omitting  the  period  from  October  30, 1858,  to  January  31.  1861,  2^^  yeate, 
vrhen  the  New  Almaden  mines  were  closed  through  litigation,  the  proauotion  of  quick- 
silver from  ores  mined  on  the  company's  property  has  been  a  total  of  592,805  flasks ; 
adding  tlie  product  of  1875, 13,648  flasks,  the  aggregate  is  606.453  flasks  of  76^  pounds 
each,  or  46,393,652^  pounds  of  quicksilver.  The  details  of  this  furnace- work  will  be 
found  in  table  No.  11. 

At  the  commencement  of  1876,  the  mine  may  be  said  to  enter  on  anew  oareer  of 
prosperity,  so  far  as  the  prospectus  of  an  increased  production  of  ore  and  an  improved 
method  of  treating  it  in  larger  quantities  at  a  lessened  expense  is  considered.  The 
question  of  price  is  one  of  demand  and  supply  that  time  will  regulate,  nndoubtedly 
to  the  advantage  and  profit  of  the  mines  that  continue  in  operation,  and  maintain 
their  connections  with  consumers  at  home  and  abroad. 

From  the  tables  appended  to  Mr.  Bandol's  report,  I  select  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Fluctuations  in  price  ofguickgilver  during  the  year  1875. 


Months. 


Jannary  1.. 
January  d.. 
Fcbrnary  1 . 
FebrnaryG. 
Febraar'y6. 

March  1 

March  5 

Mnroh  13... 
March  18... 
March  19... 
March  93. . . 
March  99. .. 

April  1 

April  2 

April  21.... 
Apr:i30.... 

May  1 

'SLvy^ 

May  14 

JnuoS 

Jane  38.... 
JTolyl 


I 


0.2 

CO  " 


Per 

pound. 
•1  55 


1  40 
1  30 


1  00 
90 


83 
70 


GS 
63 


70 


I 


Per 

pound. 


$165 
"i*55 


1  35 


1  05 


85 
'80 


a 


Per 

Jlask. 
&'i\  Ofl 


93  00 


SI  00 


16  00 


15  00 


14  15 

iioo' 


11  00 


Months. 


JnlyS 

July  10 

Aogantl 

AllffQBtO 

September  1  . 
September  3  . 
Septembei*4  . 
September  10 
September  17 
September  20 

October  1 

October  3 

October  11... 
October  18  ... 
October  90  ... 
Novemberl.. 
November  5 . . 
November  13. 
December  I . . 
December  9 . . 
December  29 . 
December  31 . 


Per 

pouful. 


fOTO 


65 
70 

F* 

68 

75 


80 
85 
70 
76 


65 

70 


65 

69^ 


Per 
pound, 
90  77i 


75 
75 


85 


n\ 


70 
75 


Per 
fitUk. 


£10  00 

"ii'ii 


14  10 


18  00 


13  00 

iioo 
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Statement  of  the  progre$8  and  expenditureB  nuUle  in  ike  Eadenda  tunnel.  New  Almaden^ 

during  the  year  1875. 


Month. 


Jannary 

Febmary 

March 

April 

May 

jQue 

July 

Aagnst 

September 

October 

Total  ooet  with  mnchine^rilla 

HAND-LABOB. 

October 

November 

December 

Total  coat  with  hand-labor .. . 

Grand  total 


Pnid  f or— 


Time. 


f 1, 434  85 
1, 418  56 
1, 404  93 
1,378  24 

966  35 
1, 075  59 
1,335  00 
1, 381  00 
1,  SO  1  37 

797  50 


13,353  39 


540  01 
1,4J7  63 
1, 441  75 


3;  4 19  39 


15, 772  78 


Materials. 


$1,038  16 
1«820  56 
1, 444  59 
1, 648  70 
1,366  13 
1,338  II 
1. 4U]t  33 
1. 094  84 
1, 195  75 
796  36 


13,954  54 


136  56 

188  33 
411  01 


723  80 


13,680  34 


1 

•*» 

1 

Total  time 
and  ma- 

Cost per  foot. 

terials. 

1^ 

Labor. 

Mate- 
rials. 

18,473  01 

103 

$13  38 

$9  61 

3,848  13 

134 

11  44 

14  67 

8, 849  53 

131 

10  73 

11  03 

s,9-;;6  91 

135i 

9  44 

13  16 

3,832  47 

94 

10  38 

13  47 

3,313  70 

85* 

13  58 

14  48 

8.737  35 

103 

13  96 

13  61 

8.  475  84 

131| 

11  36 

9  01 

•  8,  457  13 

''4 

11  31 

10  63 

1,509  86 

13  17 

13  16 

35,307  9  J 

1.<H0J 

11  41 

11  99 

666  57 

88 

20  77 

487 

l,C23  86 

^ 

80  98 

8  75 

1, 833  76 

1791 

5  10 

4. 145  19 

175 

19  51 

4  14 

39, 4.'V3  13 

1.255* 

13  'id 

10  00 

o 
H 


^t 


•32  89 

86  11 
81  75 
81  60 
2.^75 

87  06 
86  57 

80  37 

81  84 
84  33 

83  43 


85  64 
83  73 
83  01 

83  68 


33  46 


Labor  ioolades  two  engineers,  ranninff  oompressors,  four  drillmen,  foar  ossistantB, 
fonr  trammers,  time  of  blaGkBmith,  mocbinist,  and  cari^enters  for  drills,  and  twelve 
miners  and  two  trammers  on  hand-labor,  with  time  of  timbermen  and  blaxsksmith. 

Materials  iqclnde  fael,  oil,  lights,  rails,  air-pipe,  steel,  explosives,  esplodeis,  tim- 
ber, &«. 


Statement  of  the  number  of  oargae  and  tons  of  ore  of  all  qualities  reduced  and  flasks  of 

quicksilver  produced  at  New  Alcmden  Mine  in  1875. 


Months. 


Jannary.... 
^braary... 

March 

April 

May 

Jnne 

Jnly 

August 

September . . 

October 

Kovomber.. 
December.. 

Totals 


i 


1.770 
1,966 

1, 5l4I 

1,984 

1,920 

8,813 

8,160 

3,040 

1,984 

8.886} 

8,584 


86kl3U 


1,893i 
1,486| 
1,750 
805^ 
5361 
1. 083^ 
1,016} 
1,250 
1,150 
000 
1,350 
1.5531 


14,6651 


I 


9 

H 


4,100 

4,r>:» 

3, 846 

6,596 

6,637 

5,447 

.^580 

5,973 

5.507 

5,397} 

4.620 

4.674 


63,900} 


i 


o 
H 


7, 763  J 
8,0S6{ 
8.0951 
8,916 

9,1W» 
8,430^ 
0, 408} 
9,383 
8,697 
8, 181 1 
8,756} 
8,8111 


103,687} 


Total. 


Tons. 
1,  l(i4 
1,313 
1,314 
1,337 
1,370 
1,2G7 
1,411 
1,407 
1,340 
1,337 
1,313 
1,331 


PcundM. 

1,000 

1,900 

600 

800 

1,300 

1,100 

600 

900 

1,100 

500 

1,000 

1.400 


15,553  800 


5  « 


836 
795 
1,033 
810 
1,088 
1.030 
1.313 
1,100 
1, 11)8 
1.350 
1,674 
1.500 


13,541 


1^ 


14 
5 


40 

7 


7 

"s' 

86' 


107 


I 

I 


850 
800 
1,033 
850 
1.095 
1,050 
1.330 
1,100 
1.300 
1.350 
1,700 
1.500 


13,648 


IfOTB.— Percentage  of  all  reduced,  including  sluiclngs,  was  3.35. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  three  given  by  Mr.  Bandol,  ex- 
hibits the  comparative  effic^Jency  and  economy  of  these  farnaces.  Of 
these.  No.  G  is  provided  with  Fiedler  condensers  and  a  Root  blower,  as 
described  below,  and  No.  7  is  the  new  continaous  furnace,  to  which 
reference  is  also  made  below.  It  should  be  remembered  that  No.  7 
was  running  but  ten  months,  having  started  in  March.  Its  superiority 
is  apparent. 
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IS 


Con^araUve  Btatemmi  of  ik»  6Uu$  and  qwmHiy  of  orm  hnnMd  tit  fkmaoes  Nm,  4, 6,  amd  7 
during  the  year  1875,  with  the  peroentagea  and  number  of  flasks  produced,  the  cost  of  lalbor 
and  fuelf  also  the  ooat  per  flask  prothioed  aud  per  ton  of  ore  worked. 


Famaoes. 


1^0.4 
No.  7 


Clais  ODd  quantity  of  ore. 


t 


38^000 
1,781,000 
5t  871, 400 


285,000 

9;9S9.000 

13JU600 


S,  971, 000 
8,091,000 


I 

a 

o 
H 


3.294,000 
7, 771, 000 
5^903,000 


Yield  of  qoieksilTer. 


o 
i 


1.43 
2.76 
9.85 


^5 

SI 


o 
o 

2  be 


&44 

4.36 
9.85 


•8 

I 


618 
2,806 
7,713 


I'amaoee. 


Na4 
^'a6 
Na7 


I 

•8 
I 


12,290  00 
3,127  SO 
3,030  00 


I 

8 


$3,240  00 
4, 744  00 
1,365  75 


1216  00 
301  50 
670  55 


13,456  00 
5, 135  50. 
2^036  30 


« 

r 


13^676  00 
8.203  00 
5.066  30 


I 


19  18 

2  94 

65 


I 


it 


8 


13  44 
2  13 
1  69 


XoTB.— nemu  eatlmAted  at  1  per  cent. 


The  following  is  a  statement  in  detail  of  the  working  of  the  new  <'  iion- 
clad"  furnace,  No.  7 ; 


Months. 


March » 

April 

Mny 

Jane 

Jaly 

Augast 

September %. 

October 

November 


'c  s 

flasks  produced. 

1 

n 
& 

Cords    wood 
humed. 

1 

1 

501,800 

449 

21 

470 

7.17 

19* 

576, 000 

503 

23 

5*26 

6.98 

201 

595.200 

738 

29 

767 

6.85 

2*3 

576,000 

713 

31 

744 

9.88 

•  20- 

793. 600 

810 

52 

863 

&31 

24; 

608, 000 

658 

41 

6U9 

8.78 

22 

576,000 

744 

23 

767 

10.18 

2Si 

595. 200 

862 

29 

891 

11.45 

25 

576,  OUO 

1,066 

46 

1,112 

14.76 

24* 

8 


■iU 


I 


S'Sg 


5,886 
8,640 
8,928 
8,640 
11,904 
0,120 
6,640 
8,028 
8,640 


Statement  of  the  oost  of  Uerras,  (Aetr  transportation,  making  into  adobes-and  roasting,  with 

estimate  of  profit  per  ton. 


Fomaoes. 


Furnace  Nal.. 
FnmaoeNa2.. 
Fomace  Na  3. . 
Farnace  Na  4. . 
Fomace  Na  5. . 
Fumooe  Na  6. . 

Totals... 


I 


o  . 
-I 


5,500 
9,250 
5,700 
5,500 
5,000 
13,500 


44,450 


S. 

O 

I 

B 


66^000 
111,000 
68.400 
66,000 
60,000 
162,000 


533,400 


i 


^ 


12 
14 
12 
11 
12 
18 


79 


$78  00 
91  00 
78  00 
71  50 
78  00 

117  00 


513  50 


140  00 
50  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
55  00 


265  00 


»4 

8-3 

it 

•  9 


110  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 


60  00 
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44,450  adobes,  12  pounds  eftoh  ss633,400  pounds,  or  266M(t  ^^^^  o^  tienas. 

Tiema,  ooet  at  mine $1.  SSf  per  ton,  or  |9. 20  p«r  1,000  aAoboa..  ^08  94 

Tlerraa,  transportation 36|pertoD,or  &  18  per  1,000  adobes..  96  90 

Adobes, making ^ 50  perton,or  3  00 per  1,000 adobes..  133  3$ 

Adobes, bandtinff 45  perton,or  S  70 per  1,000 adobos..  ISO  01 

Wood eoDsomeC cost 193  perton,or  11  55 per  1,000 adobes..  513  SO 

Labor,  cbarging,  firing,  and  discharging 100  per  ton,  or  5  96  per  1,000  adobes..  S65  00 

Furnace,  wear  and  tear SSiperton.or  1  35  per  1,000  adobes..  CO  00 

Total  cost  of  aoeJ-J^  tons 6  00  per  ton,  or  35  94  per  1^  adobes..  1,507  70 

Calculating  the  yield  of  qnioksilTer  at  1  per  cent.,  the  prodnot  will  be  5,334  ponnds,  at  60  cts.  $3, 900  40 

Leaving  net  ma^n  profit  for  6chargea 1,603  TO 

Or  f or  84  charges*  one  month's  work,  6  ftimac^ 6,410  80 

Atfperoent.,  the  profit  per  month  woold  be 4,806  10 

At4  per  cent.,  tbe  profit  per  month  would  be 3^205  40 

Vame  of  ^mokiiiver  produced,  1  per  oent..is  119  per  ton  of  tierras-ore  worked. 
Cost  of  onioksiWer  pnxlnced,  1  per  cent.,  is  |6  per  ton  of  tienas-ore  worked* 
Profit  oi  qniek8llyer,at  'V)  cents  per  ponnd,  |8  per  ton  of  tierrasHire  worked. 
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DariDg  tfae  year  1875  the  following  prinotpal  improyements  and  alterations  were 
made  at  the  Hacienda : 

A  new  tank,  32  feet  long,  10  feet  wide,  and  9  feet  high»  was  erected  300  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  farnaoe-yard,  and  connected  with  a  tank  of  the  same  dimensions,  situ- 
ated  at  the  same  height,  built  previously  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  with  water  the 
compressors  of  the  bottom  tnnoel,  both  together  containing  aix>nt  36,000  gallons  of 
water.  A  5-inch  pipe  leads  from  these  tanks  toward  the  furnace-yard,  and  is  connected 
with  branch  pipes  which  supply  eight  hydrant8«distributed  threngh  the  yard,  and  which 
promise  a  complete  insurance  against  any  material  dam>)ge  by  fire,  oa  the  northwest 
side  of  the  Alamitoe  Creek. 

A  ronnd  tank  12  feet  in  diameter  was  added  to  the  already  existing  water-works 
on. the  northeiist  side  of  the  creek ;  350  feet  of  carbolized  hose  is  kept  in  readiness  for 
any  emergency,  and  the  many  roofe  and  sheds,  all  constructed  of  wood,  and  scattered 
over  the  yard,  to  which  additions  are  continually  being  made,  are  now  oompletely  safe 
compared  with  former  years,  as  a  few  small  tanks  then  existing  were  allowed  to  decay 
for  want  of  proper  repairs. 

The  discovery  of  rich  bodies  of  ore  in  the  "  Cora  Blanoa,"  which  is  isolated  from  the 
main  works  and  arteries  of  commnnioation,  necessitated  the  constrootion  of  a  wagon- 
road,  also  the  building  of  a  large  platform,  serving  as  a  discharging-depot,  which  is 
situated  at  a  point  wheretbe  main  tramway  Joins  the  newiy-made  road ;  the  ore  and 
tierras  are  then  shoveled  into  the  cars  of  the  main  railroad,  and  distributed  in  the  nsuml 
way.  A  new  wagon-road,  leading  through  the  farming-lands  of  the  company,  was  con- 
structed in  conjunction  with  x)artieB  living  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  Uvas 
and  Llagas,  who  supply  this  company  with  redwood  timbers,  lagf^ing,  &.c.,  for  the  use 
of  the  mine.  This  road  shortens  the  distance  between  the  different  points  and  the 
Hacienda  considerably,  and  enabled  the  contractors  for  timber,  lagging,  d>c.,  to  deliver 
the  same  at  the  usual  rate,  as  the  gain  in  time  by  the  finishing  of  this  road  amounts  to 
one  trip  a  week  for  each  team.  Without  this  road  all  the  materials  mentioned  would 
have  commanded  an  advanced  price,  as  the  sources  of  supply  become  more  distant  and 
more  inaccessible  every  year. 

The  destruction  by  fire  of  the  old  adobe-house  and  outside  buildings  used  as  a  board- 
ing-bouse, on  the  6th  day  of  August  last,  made  the  building  of  a  new  boarding-bouse 
a  great  necessity,  and  as  soon  as  materials  could  be  obtained  a  new  building  was 
begun  and  opened  during  November  last.  Although  an  additional  building,  to  be 
used  as  a  dormitory,  will  have  to  be  erected  hereafter,  the  structure  so  far  nnished 
answers  for  the  immediate  wants.  A  new  warehouse  for  storing  adobes  was  con- 
stracted,  120  feet  in  length  and  30  feet  wide.  The  starting  of  the  iron-clad  furnace, 
which  nearly  absorbs  all  the  mine-ore,  left  the  old-style  furnaces  for  the  roasting  of 
adobes  and  terrero  ore.  To  meet  this  increased  demand  a  great  amount  of  adobes  bad 
to  be  made  during  the  summer,  and  the  old  sheds  not  proving  adequate  to  store  the 
amount  required,  this  new  warehouse  was  built.  The  coal-shed,  jjarned  partially 
at  the  fire  of  the  former  hovel,  had  to  be  entirely  rebuilt. 

The  flue  mentioned  as  commenced  in  last  year's  report,  serving  as  a  oonduotor  for 
the  fumes  of  Nos.  3, 4^  and  6  furnaces,  and  extending  1,000  leet  further  np  the  mountain 
than  the  original  chimneys  of  these  furnaces,  was  completed  early  in  the  year.  The 
exi)ectation  of  saving  thereby  all  the  wood  formerly  consumed  in  thodranght-fire-chim- 
noy  has  been  only  partially  realized,  but  the  additional  time  gained  for  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  mercurial  and  other  obnoxious  vapors,  before  their  exit  to  the  open  air,  has 
proved  this  a  wise  investment,  and  encourages  the  extension  of  all  the  other  flues 
leading  from  the  furnaces.  The  two  wooden  condensers  for  No.  5  furnace,  mentioned 
in  last  year's  report  as  partially  finished,  were  ready  for  use,  as  promised,  at  the  end 
of  January,  and  an  additional  one  of  the  same  dimensions,  namely,  12  feet  wide,  12 
feet  long,  20  feet  high,  with  34  large  windows  and  divided  into  4  chambers,  was  also 
completed  soon  thereafter. 

Two  brick  towers,  each  7^  feet  wide,  12  feet  long,  and  26  feet  high,  and  two  briok 
condensers,  one  27  feet  long,  10^  feet  wide,  and  27  feet  high,  the  other  20  feet  long,  20 
feet  high,  and  10  feet  wide,  were  finished  for  the  iron-clad  furnace.  This  furnace, 
which  was  started  on  March  4  last,  has  proven  to  fill,  not  only  all  the  surmises  and 
expectations  formed,  and  which  led  to  its  construction,  but  has  surpassed  all  of  these, 
and  stands  to-day  unrivaled  on  this  continent,  and  from  all  accounts  has  given  better 
rt«nlts  than  the  original  furnace  put  np  at  Idria,  in  Austria.  The  furnace-reports 
amply  show  that  this  enloginm  of  its  advantages  and  successes  is  fully  verified. 

A  large  wooden  condenser,  giving  an  additional  condensing-space  of  4,640  cubic  feet, 
was  constructed  for  No.  I  furnace.  This  condenser  is  built  on  the  same  plan  as  those 
erected  for  No.  5  furnace.  They  seem  t<o  answer  fully  their  purpose,  and  on  account  of 
their  cheapness  of  construction,  durability  of  their  material,  and  great  facility  of 
cleaning  their  walls,  and  freeing  the  whole  strocture  from  the  adhering  quicksilver, 
(so  difficult  a  task  in  the  old  brick  condensers,)  should  supersede,  wherever  convenient 
or  practicable,  the  brick  or  iron  condensers.  The  old  wooden  flues  connecting  Nos.  1 
and  2  fnmaces  and  condensers  with  the  main  flue  leading  .up  the  mountain-side  to  the 
chimney,  were  replaced,  on  acconnt  of  debility  and  rottenness,  by  new  flues,  and  in 
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order  to  give  additional  oond^nsinff-space  for  these  faraaees,  a  large  brick  tower  was 
erected  on  the  hill-side,  into  whion  tne  new  flues  land,  and  the  fumes,  before  passing 
into  the  main  flue,  have  to  traverse  the  same.  The  gain  in  quicksilver  secured  by  this 
additional  condensing^pace  has  amply  paid  for  the  outlay. 

In  the  report  for  last  year  mention  was  made  of  a  wooden  tower  erected  for  Nos.  1 
and  2  fnmaces  with  npcast  and  downcast  shaft,  the  latter  supplied  with  a  spray  of 
water.  This  tower,  witn  water-arrangement,  was  found  to  operate  badly,  and  was  there- 
fore removed.  The  brick  chimney  serving  as  outlet  for  No.  5  and  the  iron-clad  furnace 
was  raised  from  its  original  height  of  30  feet  to  62  feet,  securing  thereby  a  stronger 
draught  for  the  "  Monitor."  Two  large  shoots  were  built  for  the  iron-clad  furnace,  and 
these,  as  also  aU  the  other  ore-shoots,  were  covered  with  roofs  in  order  to  keep  the  ores 
dry  during  the  rainy  season.  Two  new  iron  condensers,  after  Fiedler's  patent,  were 
purchased  this  year,  and  connected  with  a  Root  blower,  which  was  driven  by  a  small 
engine.  This  apparatus  was  put  up  at  No.  6  furnace  condensers,  and  intended  to  with- 
draw from  the  furnace,  after  the  firing  had  ceased,  and  the  complete  roasting  of  the 
ores  secured,  any  mercurial  vapors  which  should  remain  in  the  mass  of  hot  ore,  and 
which  would  be  lost  when  the  furnace  is  discharged.  The  time  between  the  closing 
of  firing  and  the  opening  of  the  furnace,  would  not  give  time  enough  for  these  fumes 
to  pass  into  the  condensers,  as  the  draught  diminishes  rapidly  after  the  firing  has  ceased. 
This  experiment  has  been  a  success,  and  proven  that  any  outlay  for  this  object  for  the 
other  furnaces  would  not  only  shortly  pay  for  itself,  but  show  a  handsome  profit  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  fonndation  for  a  new  iron-clad  furnace,  to  be  erected  this  year, 
was  laid  at  the  end  of  December.  Numerous  tests,  trials,  and  experiments  were  made, 
with  the  object  to  discover  some  method  of  constructing  a  continuous  furnace  for  the 
burning  of  the  tierras  and  obviating  the  great  expense  of  making  them  into  adobes, 
but  all  of  these  but  one  offered  too  many  objections  for  their  acceptance. 

There  was  only  one  experiment  which  promised  success,  and  No.  5  furnace  was  changed 
so  as  to  allow  a  test  of  its  merits  to  be  made*  This  proved  successful  enough  to  war- 
rant the  enlargement  cf  the  furnace  for  a  trial  on  a  larger  scale,  and  on  the  ^th  of  De- 
cember last  the  furnace  was  started  once  more.  The  time  elapsed  between  that  dav 
and  the  date  of  this  report  has  been  too  short  to  form  a  conclusive  opinion,  but  enough 
has  been  ascertained  to  believe  that  no  formidable  obstacle  will  interfere  with  its  com- 
plete success,  and  the  erection  of  a  furnace  on  the  same  principle  is  fully  warranted. 

The  large  amount  of  tierras  on  hand,  and  the  assurance  that  the  mine  could  furnish 
as  many  as  60  tons  per  day,  made  the  construction  of  a  new  additional  furnace  for  the 
burning  of  the  adobes  an  imperative  necessity.  Plans  of  a  double  continuous  furnace 
for  the  purpose  were  made,  and  condensers  for  the  same,  designated  as  No.  8^  were 
commenced  during  the  year,  but  a  successful  experiment  with  the  tierras  in  their  nat- 
ural state,  as  above  described,  forced  the  abandonment  of  this  plan,  and  a  new  tierras- 
f urnaoe  will  take  its  place,  and  the  condensers  already  commenced  will  be  finished  for 
the  same. 

Since  August,  1874,  no  general  clean-up  of  condensers  has  taken  place  until  Decem- 
ber, 1875.  At  the  first  clean-up  mentioned,  and  more  so  in  aU  previous  undertakings 
of  the  same  kind,  a  great  quantity  of  quicksilver  was  found  in  the  flues  leading  from 
the  last  condenser  to  the  chimneys  situated  on  the  mountains  surrounding  the  furnace- 
yard.  The  construction  of  additional  condensers  wherever  it  was  necessaryi  during 
the  last  two  years,  lias  shown  at  the  last  general  clean-up,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  a 
most  satisfactory  result,  and  has  proven  that  the  outlay  for  these  structures  was  a  wise 
and  necessary  one,  as  hardly  any  quicksilver  was  found  in  the  different  flues,  and  in 
their  whole  aggregate  length  of  1,463  feet  (leaving  out  Joint  flue  of  Nos.  5  and  7,  which 
could  not  be  cleaned,  as  both  furnaces  were  in  operation  and  are  continuous  in  their 
action)  only  six  flasks  of  quicksilver  were  collected  as  the  result  of  sixteen  months' 
operations. 
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Statement  of  the  Ittsiness  of  the  Quichsilver- Mining  Company  for  1375. 
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To  qidckdlvegr  snd  ore  on  hand  per 
]Mt  yearly  report^  and  cost  of 
qnioksUver  and  ore  prodnoed 
and  mined  in  1875 

To  materials  and  snpplleB  used  In 
improvements 

To  legal  expenses 

To  interest  on  f  anded  debt 

To  taxes 

To  exchange 

To  general  expenses 

To  net  allowanoe  in  value  of  assets 
at  the  mine,  per  inventory 

To  balance  to  the  credit  of  iDCome- 
account,  January  1, 1876 


Total 


1733,083  00 

37, 598  80 
3,023  77 

50, 500  00 

4, 893  81 

675  00 

11, 493  35 

9, 959  79 
1,430,909  03 


■ 


3, 301, 135  55 


By  balance  to  the  credit  of  in 
9ome-accoant,  January  1, 1875. 

By  sales  of  qaloksilv er 

By  rents  and  pri  vileges 

By  materials  and  property  sold  . 

By  interest  on  call-loans,  ico 

By  premium  on  gold  sola 

By  ore  on  hand 

By  quicksilver  on  hand 


ToUl 


II,  318, 013  44 

719,857  77 

20, 341  44 

1,339  73 

15, 944  36 

13, 658  13 

179,410  69 

34, 380  00 


3,301.135  55 
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Batanoe-sheet  December  31, 1875. 


Cb. 


Seal  estate  and  minlBft  property. . 

Convertible'boDd  stock 

Houses  and  lands 

Bailroads 

Fomaces 

Virginia  City  property 

Famitnre,  uaoienda,  Sm 

Machinery  and  tools 

James  B.  Kandol,  manager,  cash. . . 
David  Mahany,  treasurer,  cash  and 

loans 

Materials  and  supplies 

Ore-acooont 

Qoioksilrer  on  hand 

Miscellaneoos  property . . . , 

Woodlands 

Total 


Ill,  047, 675  60 

71,000  00 

148,066  13 

75.003  33 

1S8,858  33 

1,500  00 

4,000  00 

55,546  67 

54,457  73 

806,397  39 
99,375  68 

179,410  69 

34,360  00 

8, 507  49 

16.000  00 


13,130,609  03 


Capital  stoolc,  prefSarred  H  S19, 300 
Capital  atook,  common  6, 70t<,  700 


Seoond-mortsrage  bonds. 


Income-acconn 


gage 
ant.. 


Total 


$10,000,000  00 

700,000  00 

1,430,909  03 


13, 130, 909  03 


The  following  summary  of  the  quicksilver  industry  of  California  is 
taken  from  the  Commercial  Herald  of  San  Francisco : 

The  quantity  of  qoicksilyer  produced  on  the  Pacifio  coast  in  the  year  1875  amounted 
to  about  54,000  flasks.  In  this  estimate  is  included  an  aUowanoe  of  500  flasks  made  to 
cover  various  smaU  lots  of  metal  ranging  ftom  ten  to  fifty  flasks  each,  run  out  by  par- 
ties owning  deposits  of  limited  extent  or  not  vet  much  opened  up,  and  who  have  mostly 
been  restnoted  to  the  use  of  retorts  alone.  This  is  wholly  the  fruit  of  California  mines. 
None  of  the  other  Pacific  States  or  Territories  have  yet  made  any  quicksilver,  though 
cinnabar  in  small  quantities  has  been  found  in  some  of  them.  The  total  production 
of  this  metal  throughout  the  world  now  reaches  about  100,000  flasks,  of  which  Califor- 
nia is  at  present  turning  out  fully  one-half.  In  a  few  years  more  the  yield  of  this  State 
will  be  likely  to  greatly  exceed  that  of  all  the  world  besides.  This  commodity  has 
been  to  us  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  an  element  of  laree  wealth,  and  in  the 
aspect  of  its  indispensable  use  and  late  high  price,  may  almost  oe  ranked  as  a  royal 
metal.  Until  about  ten  years  ago  the  New  Almaden  mine  was  the  principal,  as  it  had 
before  been  almost  the  exclusive  source  of  quicksilver  production  in  California.  In 
1850  heavy  production  beean  here,  20,000  flasks  havine  been  run  out  that  and  the 
following  year.  In  1855  the  quantity  reached  31,860  flasks,  falling  to  10,588  four  years 
after.  In  1^60  and  1861  the  mine  produced  nothing,  having  been  closed  by  ipjunction. 
In  1862,  34,765  flasks  were  made;  in  1863,  40,391,  and  in  1865,  47,194,  after  which  the 
yield  gradually  declined  year  by  year,  until  it  reached  its  lowest  point,  9,084,  in  1874. 
The  ore  from  this  mine  yielded  at  the  start  as  hish  as  36  per  cent,  of  metal,  but  after- 
ward declined  with  slight  fluctuations  untU  it  f^  to  4.87  in  1873  and  2.96  in  1874.  all 
the  low-grade  ores  being  included.  Of  the  entire  world's  production,  England  takes, 
on  an  average,  about  45,000  flasks  annually.  The  consumption  on  this  coast  absorbs 
about  one-third  the  product,  leaving  the  balance  for  export.  The  quantity  used  here 
is  increasing  rapidly  every  year,  promising  to  keep  pace  proportionately  with  increased 
production,  even  should  prices  remain  at  present  figures. 

From  1858  to  1870  the  prices  of  quicksilver  here  ranged  from  40  to  55  cents  per 
pound,  averaging  about  47  cents.  For  the  next  three  years  the  average  price  was  93 
cents ;  in  1874,  tl-37|,  and  last  year  about  80  cents  per  pound.  For  some  time  to  come 
the  price  will  not  be  likely  to  ^o  much  above  75  to  80  cents,  nor  wiU  it  probably  foil 
below  55  or  60  cents,  as  the  rapidly-increasing  dem&nd  for  mining-purposes  wUl  pre- 
vent such  accumulation  as  would  tend  to  force  prices  downward,  wmle  the  great  abun- 
dance of  the  ore  and  the  widely-distributed  proprietorship  of  the  mines  will  defeat 
combinations  for  controlling  the  market.  Owing  to  the  extent  and  richness  of  the 
cinnabar-deposits  on  this  coast,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  ores  can  be  utilized, 
quicksilver  can  be  made  here  with  fair  profit  when  the  price  does  not  fall  below  60 
cents.  Heretofore  the  markets  of  the  world  have  been  affected  by  certain  speculative 
inflaences,  rather  than  by  the  natural  agents  of  demand  and  supply.  Domestic  com- 
binations and  foreign  monopoly  have  kept  them  in  a  state  of  tension  or  relaxation,  as 
best  suited  their  purposes.  If  small  lots  of  quicksilver  were  thrown  upon  the  London 
market,  the  Rothschilds  at  once  depressed  prices  until  they  had  secured  these  lots  and 
checked  farther  outside  importations,  when  rates  were  acain  advanced  to  former 
figures.  Under  the  enormous  production  hereafter  to  be  made,  this  style  of  controlling 
either  the  home  or  foreign  market  will  hardly  be  practicable.  The  exports  of  quick- 
silver from  1859  to  1874,  inclusive,  amounted  to  365,430  flasks,  and,  including  exports 
of  1875,  ffive  a  total  of  394,390  flasks,  valued  at  $14,289,591.  The  exports  last  year 
were  28,960  flasks,  not  including  several  thousand  flasks  shipped  east  by  raiL    The 
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area  of  prodaotian  has  leeently  beoome  80  enlarged  aa  to  require  some  detailed  notice 
of  the  more  important  cinnabar  locaUties  lately  discovered. 

Beginning  at  the  most  northerly  jioint  in  the  State,  where  extended  work  is  being 
carried  on,  we  find  a  nnmber  of  parties  actively  engag^  opening  up  the  rich  deposits 
that  for  a  long  time  have  been  Known  to  exist  in  Trinity  County.  Daring  the  early 
days  of  gold-gathering  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Trinity  River,  fragments  of  a  orim- 
Bon-colored  rock  were  found  by  the  miners,  intermixed  with  the  gold-dust,  its  weight 
being  such  as  to  prevent  their  easy  separation.  This  "  red  stuff,'' so  called,  bothered 
the  honest  diggers  not  a  little,  interfering  with  their  operations  much  alter  the  manner 
of  the  celebrated  ^*  blue  stuff ''—the  rich  sulphuiets  of  silver— at  a  later  d^^  vexed  and 
bewildered  Comstock  and  his  companions,  when  working  below  the  great  Washoe  lode, 
the  tracing  up  of  which  led  afterward  to  the  discovery  of  that  widely-famed  deposit. 
To  this  matenal— the  red  sulphuret  of  mercury— little  attention  was  paid  for  many 
years,  no  attempts  at  utilizing  it  having  been  made  until  1873,  when  tne  high  prices 
of  quicksilver  induced  parties  to  commence  gathering  it  in  the  vicinity  of  the  locality 
now  known  as  Cinnabar,  where  the  surface-soil  over  a  considerable  area  contained 
these  particles  of  rich  ore,  much  of  which  had  been  carried  by  the  water  and  lodged 
along  the  a4jacent  ravines.  Washing  these  ravines  with  rockers  afforded  the  miners 
ffood  wages  for  some  time,  when  they  finally  came  upon  the  veins  from  which  these 
nagments  had  escaped,  and  which  were  found  to  be  large  and  well  charged  with  metal. 
In  the  early  part  of  1875  the  reported  richness  of  these  deposits  attracted  the  notice  of 
certain  San  Francisco  oiwitalisto  and  miners,  and  they  purchased  the  largest  and  most 
promising  claim  in  the  district,  and,  having  prganized  under  the  name  of  the  Altoona 
Quicksilver  Company,  proceeded  to  outfit  it  in  first-rate  style.  This  mine  is  situated 
about  20  miles  mm  Irmity  Centre,  and  only  18  west  from  the  line  of  the  Califbmia 
and  Oregon  Railroad.  The  ore  oocuxs  in  a  regular  contact-vein,  lying  between  serpen- 
tine and  sandstone.  It  varies  firom  five  to  twenty  feet  in  width,  the  matrix  being  a 
decomposed  sandstone.  As  the  whole  of  this  mass  consists  of  workable  ore,  carrying 
fiom  five  to  twelve  per  cent,  of  metal,  this  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most  valuable 
discoveries  of  cinnabar  yet  made  in  the  State.  It  is  a  most  remarkable  fact  that  the 
entire  mass  of  material  standing  between  the  walls  of  the  lode  is  here  removed  an<f 
sent  to  the  furnaces,  none  of  it  yielding  less  than  four  per  cent,  of  metaL  Tho 
surface  of  the  vein  has  been  uncovered  &r  a  distance  of  400  feet,  showing  the  ore 
deposit  of  uniform  dimensions  throughout.  It  has  also  been  opened  to  a  depth 
of  50  feet  by  means  of  tunneling,  a  second  tunnel  being  now  in  progress  to  in- 
tersect it  at  a  much  greater  depth.  The  drifts  and  cross-cuttings  made  show  the 
ore  on  the  lower  levels  in  increased  volume  and  richness,  the  re^ularitv  of  the 
walls  and  the  many  stringers  coming  in  pointing  to  continued  fertility  and  perma- 
nence. The  ore-body  al^  undergoes  a  marked  expansion  with  depth  attained.  In 
rnnning  the  lower  tunnel  several  blind  lodes  have  been  cut  of  such  power  as  to  raise 
the  question  whether  the  one  already  opened  is  the  dominating  vein  of  the  series,  if, 
indeed,  a  mineral-belt  of  extraordinary  dimensions  does  not  here  cross  the  face  of  the 
mountain,  carrying  an  indefinite  number  of  heavy  veins.  The  ore  in  these  lateral 
fissures  is  all  of  hi^  grade,  varying  from  two  to  four  per  cent.,  some  rich  streaks  going 
as  high  as  twenty.  Coining  into  possession  of  this  property  in  July,  the  owners,  run- 
ning three  small  retorts,  making  ftx>m  three  to  six  flasks  per  day,  have  since  reaUsKed 
over  $32,000  from  the  product  of  their  quicksilver,  the  ore  for  supplying  these  retorts 
having  been  packed  a  distance  of  ten  miles  on  mules.  Having  constructed  a  wagon- 
road  to  the  mines,  a  furnace  has  since  been  erected  on  the  ground,  which  is  now  oper- 
ating with  a  capacity  to  run  out  300  flasks  per  month.  As  additionid  furnaces  will 
probably  be  built  very  soon,  there  being  an  abundance  of  ore,  there  is  no  calculating 
what  the  yield  of  this  mine  may  be  before  another  year  has  passed  by.  The  country 
here  is  heavily  timbered  and  abounds  in  fine  streams  of  water,  affording  every  facility 
for  the  cheap  operating  of  the  mines.  Not  far  from  the  Altoona  are  situated  the  mines 
of  the  Boston  Company  and  several  other  promising  claims,  some  of  which  are  already 
outfitted  with  reduction-works,  the  most  of  them  being  yet  of  limited  capacity,  run- 
ning only  from  ten  to  forty  flasks  per  week.  On  the  most  of  these  claims  systematic 
work  is  being  done,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  some  of  them  will  prove  to  be  valua- 
ble properties,  the  Boston  claim  being  considered  of  scarcely  less  prospective  value 
than  the  Altoona.  It  is,  in  fact,  evident  that  a  verv  important  quicksilver-field  is 
about  to  be  opened  in  the  fax  north,  and  from  which  a  heavy  contribution  to  the  yearly 
out-put  of  this  metal  may  hereafter  be  looked  for.  The  entire  yield  of  Trinity  County 
the  past  year  was  about  1^500  flasks,  which  amount,  it  is  believed,  will  be  six- 
fold greater  next  year.  Coming  south  from  Trinity,  the  next  quicksilver-producing 
locality  met  with  is  in  the  Coast  Range,  Colusa  County,  where,  but  a  little  more  than 
a  year  ago^  much  activity  prevailed  in  the  way  of  prospecting,  locating,  and  develop- 
ing the  quite  numerous  but  not  very  heavy  deposits  of  cinnabar  there  occurring,  in 
consequence  of  the  decline  in  the  price  of  this  metal  that  took  place  early  last  year, 
this  activity  soon  abated,  only  two  or  three  claims  continuing  afterward  to  be  worked. 
During  the  year  the  Abbott  Mine,  with  one  small  furnace,  turned  out  about  250  flasks, 
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the  Bijiokeye  made  abont  50,  and  the  Snlphnr  Spring  100  flasks,  to  which  tho  Elgin  and 
some  other  small  claims  added  perhaps  25  more,  making  a  total  production  for  the 
year  of  425  flasks  on  account  of  the  mines  in  this  county. 

In  Napa,  Sonoma,  and  Lake  Counties  a  great  oinnabar-reglon  is  being  opened  up, 
although  the  prospects,  considered  so  bright  a  year  ago,  have  here,  too,  been  somewhat 
obscured  by  the  declining  price  of  quicluilver.  The  BiBdington  Mine,  the  largest  pro- 
ducer in  that  section,  raakeSj  as  it  was  expected  it  would  do,  a  good  showing  for  the 
past  year,  having  taken  out,  during  ten  months'  actual  running,  8,080  flasks  of  metal, 
their  furnaces  having  remained  inactive  for  the  first  two  months'  of  the  year  to  admit 
of  needed  alterations  and  additions.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  the  out-turn  was  at 
the  rate  of  over  1,000  flasks  per  month,  an  increment  due  to  the  more  efiective  style  of 
furnace  introduced  for  treating  a  class  of  ores  difficult  of  successful  reduction  by  those 
formerly  in  use.  Six  furnaces,  capable  of  handling  120  tons  of  ore  per  day,  are  now 
run  on  this  mine,  the  ore-supply  for  which  is  taken  wholly  from  the  stopes  above  the 
200-foot  level.  Exploration  is,  however,  kept  well  in  advance  of  extraction,  the  re- 
serves here  holding  a  two  years'  supply  of  ore.  This  company  wore  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing a  contract  to  supply  400  to  500  flasks  per  month  during  1875,  with  Flood  d&  O'Brien, 
at  current  market-rates  of  quicksilver.  Owing  to  their  prosperous  flnancial  condition 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  having  large  accumulations  of  cash  brought  over  &om 
the  preceding  year,  this  company  claim  to  have  been  able  to  disburse  dividends  during 
1875  to  the  amount  of  (453,600,  besides  defraying  costs  of  many  important  improve- 
ments. Next  to  the  Bcdin^ton  on  the  list  of  larjg^ely-producing  mines  in  this  section 
stands  the  Sulphur  Bank,  in  Lake  County.  This  company  own  at  that  point  what 
promises  to  be  very  valuable  deposits  of  cinnabar,  the  ore  being  of  good  grade  and 
easily  extracted.  The  mine  has  been  well  opened  and  outfitted,  and  will  hereafter  be 
able  to  make  a  large  and  profitable  production.  The  metal  turned  out  last  year 
amounted  to  5,215  flasks,  a  quantity  that  will  be  materially  increased  the  current  year. 
The  yield  of  the  other  more  actively-producing  mines  in  that  section  for  the  past  year 
may  be  stated  as  follows :  The  Great  Western,  3,384  flasks;  the  Manhattan,  437  flasks ; 
the  Buckeye,  700  flasks;  the  Saint  John,  2,100  flasks ;  the  Cloverdale,  714  flasks;  the 
Phoenix,  300  flasks ;  the  Great  Eastern,  413  flasks ;  the  additional  small  lots  produced 
in  this  vicinity  having  amounted  to  about  1,000  flasks.  The  New  Almaden  Mine  made 
last  year  13,648  flasks ;  the  New  Idria,  8,800  flasks ;  the  Guadaloupe  Mine,  with  but  one 
small  furnace,  having  turned  out  3,415  flasks.  The  other  small  lots  of  metal  produced 
elsewhere  in  the  State  will  probably  be  covered  by  an  allowance  of  500  flasks.  In  San 
Luis  Obispo  County,  another  new  field  which  this  industry  has  invaded,  a  number  of 
cinnabar-deposits  are  being  developed  and  furnished  with  reduction-works,  the  most 
noteworthy  of  this  group  consisting  of  the  Oceanic  and  the  Sunderland,  the  only  ones 
that  have  as  yet  been  brought  into  a  condition  of  considerable  production.  The  Sun- 
derland, with  a  furnace  of  15  tons  of  daily  capacity,  ran  out  1,500  flasks  last  year,  a 
yield  that  will  probably  be  doubled  the  present  year.  The  Oceanic,  with  three  fur- 
naces, disposes  of  75  tons  of  ore  per  day,  turning  out  200  flasks  per  month.  This  is  a 
big  mine  and  has  sufficient  ore  developed  to  run  the  present  furnaces  profitably  for 
years.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  property  consists  in  the  great  amount  of  ore 
contained  between  the  walls  of  the  lode  and  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  ex- 
tracted. About  14  feet  of  ore  is  here  broken  down  and  passed  bodily  to  the  furnaces, 
being  so  nearly  uniform  in  quality  as  to  admit  of  little  selection.  This  is  probably  the 
cheapest  mine  to  work  in  the  State,  the  labor*force  numbering  scarcely  more  than 
half  the  usual  average  in  mines  of  equal  capacity.  The  product  of  this  mine  amounted 
last  year  to  about  2,000  flasks,  a  quantity  that  might  easily  be,  as  it  most  likely  soon 
will  be,  largely  extended  through  the  erection  of  additional  furnaces  and  an  increase 
of  the  working-force.  There  are  two  or  three  other  mines  in  this  part  of  the  State 
making  more  or  less  quicksilver,  fheir  acfgregate  product  reaching,  perhaps,  two  or 
three  hundred  flasks  per  month,  or  2,500  SoBks  for  the  past  year.  In  at  least  a  dozen 
other  counties,  scattered  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  State,  cinnabar-de- 
posits have  been  discovered,  some  of  which  show  good  indications  for  permanence  and 
wealth.  A  few  of  these  have  been  partially  opened  up  and  outfitted  with  retorts,  and 
have  produced  from  10  to  50  flasks  of  metal  each,  an  allowance  of  500  flasks  being 
enough,  no  doubt,  to  cover  all  the  quicksilver  made  during  the  year  by  this  class  of 
mines. 

From  Horatio  P.  Livermore,  treasurer  of  the  Redington  Company,  we  have  received 
in  manuscript  the  following  report  of  th^t  mine.    It  is  as  follows : 

"  The  Redington  Quicksilver  Company  during  January,  February,  and  a  portion  of 
March,  1875,  were  not  producing  quicksilver,  being  engaged  in  ad&ng  to  and  chang- 
ing their  reduction-works.  In  March  they  got  their  reduction-works  well  under  way 
again,  and  their  reduction  for  the  current  year  ending  December  31, 1875,  (say  ten  op- 
erative months,)  has  been  8,080  flasks  quicksilver.  Since  September  1  their  production 
has  been  upward  of  1,000  flasks  per  month,  at  which  figure  it  closes  the  year.  This 
increase  of  product  is  in  a  great  degree  due  to  the  marked  success  of  two  new  furnaces 
for  the  reduction  of  fine  ores  or  tierras.    These  furnaces  are  the  invention  of  the  sn. 
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periDtendent  of  the  company,  Charles  £.  Livermore,  and  the^  may  safely  be  said  to 
introdnce  a  new  element  into  qaiokBilver-reduction,  making  ft  possible  to  profitably 
utilize  material  largely  prodnced  by  all  quicksilver-mines,  but  heretofore  handled 
always  at  no  profit,  and  neqnently  at  an  absolute  loss.    The  Redington  Quicksilver 


capacity  being  upward  of  1:20  tons  of  ore  per  day.  This  large  quantity  of  ore  is  easily 
yielded  by  the  upper  levels  of  the  mine,  none  having  been  orawn  from  below  the  200- 
foot  level.  The  mine  has,  however,  been  opened  by  shaft  to  the  depth  of  400  feet,  and 
constant  prospecting-worK  is  maintained  in  advance,  so  as  to  inspre  a  supply  of  ore 
for  at  least  two  years  ahead  of  requirements.  The  company  employs  300  men  in  its 
various  departments,  and  has  very  extended  works,  the  whole  affording  a  most  strik- 
ing example  of  what  careful  management  on  a  strictly  business  basis  may  accomplish. 
Such  results  have  been  attainable  by  reason  of  the  raot  that  the  management  of  the 
mine  has  been  carefully  attended  to  by  the  comparatively  few  individualB  who  own 
it ;  and  the  property,  though  incorporated  as  a  stock  company,  has  never  been  on  the 
stock-market  for  aaXe  and  speculation,  but  has  alwavs  been  handled  as  a  legitimate 
operative  business.  It  has  during  the  past  year  enjoyed  a  profitable  contract  with 
Flood  &  O'Brien,  to  supply  them  with  500  flasks  per  month,  and  this  contract  is  still 
in  force.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  $1,260,000,  in  1^260  shares  of  81,000  each, 
and  regular  monthly  dividends  of  $30  per  share  have  been  paid  thereon  during  1875,  or 
$37,800  per  month,  making  a  total  of  $453,600  divided  profits  for  1875.  Besides  this,  at 
least  $125,000  has  been  invested  in  new  land-purchases,  buildings,  machinery,  new  re- 
duction-works, and  other  appliances,  adding  largely  to  the  value  and  future  produc- 
tiveness of  the  prox>erty.'' 

We  learn  from  an  official  source  that  the  total  available  cash  of  the  Redington 
Quicksilver  Company  during  1875,  including  a  surplus  brought  forward  January  1, 
amounted  to  $780,134.28;  dividends  in  1675,^453,600 ;  leaving  balauce  $326,534.28  for 
running-expenses.  This  is  certainly  a  very  handsome  exhibit  for  the  company,  when 
we  TecSl  to  mind  the  fact  that  in  January,  1875,  prices  ruled  as  high  as  $1.50  to  $1.55 ; 
February,  $1.30  to  $1.35 ;  March,  $1.15  to  75  cents  per  pound ;  April,  70  cents  to  65 
cents;  and  these  were  ruling  rates  during  the  balance  of  the  year :  closing  price,  62i 
cents.  It  should  be  stated,  moreover,  in  Justice  to  the  Redington  Company's  exhibit, 
that  they  claim  to  have  had  on  hand  a  year  ago  a  large  surplus  stock  of  quicksilver, 
which  they  sold  at  $1.50  to  $1.30,  cleaning  all  out  before  the  great  decline,  and  leaving 
them  in  possession  of  a  monthly  contract  at  a  fixed  price,  and  which,  we  understand, 
has  been  extended  for  another  three  months  with  the  same  parties,  contracting  with 
them  a  year  ago ;  probable  price,  70  cents. 

The  San  Francisco  Bulletin  gires  the  following  as  the  production : 


New  Almaden,  flasks 13, 648 

New  Idria,  flasks 8, 800 

EedingtOD,  flasks 8, 080 

Sulphar  Bank,  flasks 5, 215 

Gaadaloupe,  flasks 3, 415 

Great  Western,  flasks 3, 384 

Saint  John,  flasks 2, 100 

Oceanic,  flasks 2, 000 

Carried  over 40, 642 


Brought  forward 46, 642 

Sundecland,  flasks 1 ,  500 

Gloverdale,  flasks ....;...  714 

Buckeye,  flasks 700 

Manhattan,  flasks 437 

Great  Eastern,  flasks 413 

Phoenix,  flasks 300 

Various,  flasks 3, 000 

Total 53,706 


PETROLEUM. 

• 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Fred.  A.  Clarke,  late  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
for  the  following  notes  on  this  subject : 

Some  ten  years  ago  petroleum-springs  were  discovered  in  California, 
since  which  time  there  have  been  found  divers  deposits,  but  not  in 
quantity  or  quality  sufficient  to  make  the  subject  worthy  of  investiga- 
tion or  experiment,  save  in  the  coal-oil  districts  of  Sespe  and  San  Fer- 
nando. 

Here  lies  a  section  of  some  flfty  miles  square,  over  the  face  of  which 
are  prominent  evidences  of  the  existence  of  a  large  petroleum-deposit. 

The  8an  Fernando  petroleum  district,  lying  in  the  northwest  corner  of 
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Los  Angeles  County,  at  its  farthest  point  not  more  than  ten  miles  from 
the  Southern  Pacific  Eailroad,  is  located  on  the  foot-hills  and  northeast 
slope  of  the  San  Gabriel  Monntains,  having  the  Santa  Olara  Valley  to 
the  north.  The  main  belt  of  oil-bearing  shale  is  readily  traced  firooi 
400  feet  to  500  feet  wide,  for  some  six  miles,  trending  northwest  and 
southeast,  and  inclosed  in  wall-rocks  of  sandstone.  The  dip  of  the 
shale  is  southwest  at  an  angle  of  32^.  On  the  east  flank  of  the  shale, 
in  canons  and  gn  spurs,  are  numerous  small  oil-springs. 

The  San  Buenaventura  petroleum  district  lies  to  the  west  of  the  San 
Fernando  district  and  is  in  San  Buenaventura  Oounty,  distant  from  the 
Southern  Pacific  Bailroad  some  thirty  miles,  forty  miles  from  Los  An- 
geles, and  adjacent  to  tide-water  at  the  port  of  San  Buenaventura.  The 
district  is  located  about  Sespe  Creek,  in  San  Gabriel  Mountains,  and  is 
mountainous  in  its  topography.  Santa  Clara  Biver  runs  through  the 
locality.  There  are  here  large  petroleum-springs,  the  oil  from  which  is 
carried  down  to  and  out  upon  the  ocean  for  miles. 

It  is  only  of  late  that  developments  in  these  districts  have  been 
carried  to  a  successful  issue.  The  crude  petroleum  is  found  of  40^ 
gravity.  In  San  Buenaventura  district  there  is  a  small  refinery,  pro- 
ducing from  the  crude  petroleum  of  the  supply-wells  59  per  cent,  of 
illuminating-oil  of  130^  fire-test,  and  of  water- white  and  odorless  quali- 
ties, said  to  be  up  to  eastern  standard.  In  the  San  Fernando  district 
there  is  a  flowing  well  of  forty  barrels  per  day,  and  a  refinery  producing 
irom  this  oil  60  per  cent  of  illuminating-oil  of  120^  to  130<=>  fire-test, 
and  of  high  grade ;  25  per  cent,  fine-grained  lubricatingoil,  18^  gravity. 
The  remainder  is  fuel.  None  of  these  wells  carry  paraffine.  A  large 
refinery  is  going  up  at  I^ewhall,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Bailroad  sta- 
tion on  Santa  Clara  Biver,  and  a  narrow-gauge  railroad  from  Newhall 
through  the  oil-section  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  some  50  miles,  is  in  con- 
templation. 

Developments  carried  on  with  the  advantage  of  the  experience  of 
Pennsylvania  give  good  reason  to  expect  here  the  successfcd  establish- 
ment of  a  commercial  industry  of  especial  benefit  to  the  California 
market,  with  the  additional  attraction  of  an  outlet  furnished  by  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  and  Japan,  China,  and  India. 

ALPINE  COUNTY. 

The  most  important  work  in  the  county  has  again  been  done  by  the 
Exchequer  Company,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Lewis  Chalmers. 
The  perseverance  of  the  company  has  at  last  been  rewarded  by  the  dis- 
covery, at  the  300-feet  level,  of  a  very  large  body  of  exceedingly  rich 
silver-ore,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  Mr.  Chalmers  was  preparing  to 
start  his  mill,  after  first  introducing  into  it  furnaces  for  chloridising  the 
ore.  The  following  account  of  the  mine,  transmitted  to  me  by  Mr.  Chal- 
mers, contains  all  of  importance  in  regard  to  the  enterprise. 

The  development  of  the  mine  was  commenced  by  the  old-time  method 
of  running  a  tunnel  800  feet  long  immediately  under  the  croppings  of 
the  ledge,  at  no  point  cutting  the  vein  at  a  greater  depth  than  125  feet 
below  the  surface.  With  the  exception  of  showing  the  ledge  to  be  regu- 
lar in  its  course,  from  north  to  south,  with  a  dip  of  nearly  45^  to 
the  south  and  east,  and  to  contain  spots  of  rich  ore,  this  work  was 
almost  entirely  thrown  away.  An  incline  winze  was  then  started  on  the 
ledge  at  a  distance  of  120  feet  from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel.  This 
winze  has  been  sunk  a  depth  of  300  feet,  following  the  inclination  of  tiie 
ledge  the  entire  distance  in  ore  of  good  milling  quality,  and  which  has 
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grown  richer  as  the  shaft  descends.  At  the  depth  of  30  feet  below  the 
tonneMevel  an  ore-stope  was  opened  and  a  considerable  amonnt  of  ore 
extracted.  Fifty  feet  lower  down  another  ore-stope  has  been  started, 
and  at  the  depth  of  eighty  feet  a  level  was  opened  for  working,  and  the 
top  of  a  chimney  of  rich  ore  struck. 

At  a  depth  of  140  feet  this  chimney  of  ore  was  greatly  enlarged,  and 
the  vein  apparently  widening  and  the  ore  growing  so  mach  better  that 
it  was  resolved  to  stop  work  in  the  tannel  and  incline  and  erect  steam 
hoisting-works  and  sink  a  working-shaft'at  a  point  300  feet  lower  down 
the  mountain-side.  This  shaft  has  been  snnk  to  a  depth  of  300  feet  and 
over.  Stations  have  been  opened  and  drifts  ran  at  the  100,  200,  and 
300  foot  levels  of  the  shaft,  which  places  the  lowest  point  at  which  the 
ore- vein  has  been  prospected  at  a  depth  of  500  feet  below  the  croppings. 
The  ledge  continued  to  look  more  favorable  and  the  ore  to  show  greater 
concentnition  on  the  100-foot  level.  Ore-stopes  have  been  opened  at 
that  point  on  the  ledge  which  descends  with  the  slope  of  the  mountain, 
and  which  have  proved  to  be  almost  entirely  rich  milling  ore  to  within 
40  feet  of  the  surface.  On  the  200-foot  level  a  drift  6  by  7  feet  in  size 
has  been  run  a  distance  of  400  feet  in  the  ore- vein  without  touching 
either  wall,  the  face  in  rich  ore.  The  ore  on  this  level  is  very  rich,  an 
average  assay  made  by  the  assayer  of  the  mine  showing  $85.11  in  gold 
and  $5,710.83  in  silver  to  the  ton.  On  the  SOOfoot  level  of  the  shaft  a 
drift  has  penetrated  the  vein  100  feet,  showing  the  ore  to  be  of  even  a 
finer  quality  than  it  is  on  the  200-foot  level. 

The  ore  contains  base  metals  in  quantities  sufficient  to  require  roast- 
ing before  its  reduction  in  the  mill.  The  body  is  composed  of  silica 
mixed  with  magnesia,  iron,  antimony,  and  sulphur.  Much  of  the  ore 
has  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  actinolite,  a  greenish  species  of  horn- 
blende, that  good  judges  would  be  puzzled  to  discern  a  difference.  On 
the  lower  levels  the  ore  is  interspersed  with  quantities  of  beautiful  ruby- 
silver,  of  the  lightered  kind,  being  a  combination  of  silver,  arsenic,  and 
sulphur.  Average  samples,  sent  to  a  friend  in  Oold  Hill,  were  assayed 
by  Mr.  Christopher  James,  the  assayer  of  the  Grown  Point  and  Yellow 
Jacket  Mines,  one  of  the  most  competent  assayers  on  the  coast,  and  gave 
the  following  results :  That  taken  from  the  140-foot  level  of  the  upper 
works  gave  $241  per  ton,  all  silver ;  that  of  the  100-foot  level  of  the  new 
shaft,  $1,019.63,  of  which  $30.13  w^s  gold  and  the  balance  silver.  The 
samples  from  the  200-foot  level  of  the  new  shaft  gave  $852.49,  of  which 
$20.09  was  gold  and  the  remainder  silver.  The  ledge  on  the  lower  levels 
is  from  4  to  15  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  all  ore.  Both  above  and  below 
it  is  separated  from  the  country-rock  by  heavy  clay  seams. 

The  present  hoisting-works  are  entirely  too  light  to  prosecute  the 
development  of  the  mine  with  the  required  vigor,  and  the  work  is  con- 
fined at  present  to  the  sinking  of  the  shaft  for  opening  another  level. 
It  is  the  intention,  as  soon  as  spring  opens,  to  commence  the  erection  of 
new  and  powerful  steam  hoisting- works.  Three  miles  from  the  mine 
the  company  have  a  first-class  eight-stamp  mill  erected.  To  this  are 
now  being  added  furnaces  for  roasting  the  ores  and  an  additional  battery 
of  ten  stamps,  making  eighteen  in  all,  which  will  commence  crushing 
ore  from  the  mine  in  a  very  short  time.  There  are  now  at  the  mill  ready 
for  reduction  700  tons  of  ore,  and,  with  the  present  facilities  for  extract- 
ing and  the  large  amonnt  of  ore  uncovered  ready  to  take  out,  there  will 
be  no  trouble  whatever  in  keeping  the  mill  running  for  at  least  a  year 
to  come. 

INYO  COUNTY. 

Inyo  County  lies  east  of  the  main  crest  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  border- 
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ing  on  tbe  State  of  Nevada.  The  Inyo  Mountains,  running  north  and 
soath,  traverse  the  center  of  the  county.  The  Panamint,  a  higher 
range,  lies  farther  to  the  east.  The  country  has  an  area  of  4,680  square 
miles,  and  contains  several  mining-districts,  the  most  important  being 
Gerro  Gordo,  Panamint,  Kearsarge,  and  Darwin.  The  silver-lead  mines 
of  Gerro  Gordo  produce  about  $1,000,000  of  bullion  annually.  Pana- 
mint and  Kearsarge  districts  contain  fissure-veins  of  silver-bearing 
ores,  and  Darwin  district  (discovered  in  1874)  large  masses  of  argentifer- 
ous galena  and  carbonates,  which  have  not  at  this  date  been  sufficiently 
developed  to  determine  tneir  Character.  The  county  contains  seven 
quartz-mills,  aggregating  obe  hundred  and  twenty  stamps  and  ten 
furnaces.  Other  furnaces  are  in  process  of  construction  in  Darwin  dis- 
trict, and  a  large  bullion-production  may  be  anticipated  for  the  year 
1876  from  the  ore-bodies  already  developed. 

This  county  was  visited  and  described  by  Mr.  G.  Luckhardt  in  1870, 
(see  Report  of  1871,  pp.  17-27,)  and  by  Mr.  A.  Bilers  in  1872,  (see  Report 
of  1873,  pp.  17-21  and  354-^367.)  Subsequently,  in  1874,  Mr.  O.  Stete- 
feldt  visited  Panamint  and  made  a  report,  which  will  be  found  in  my 
Report  of  1875,  p.  33.  (See  also  report  of  William  Grapo,  on  p.  27 
of  the  same  volume.)  The  developments  in  Darwin  district  at  that 
time,  although  promising,  were  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  render  the 
inspection  of  a  special  agent  necessary.  • 

.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  Weberling,  of  the  Surprise  Valley  Mill  and 
Water  Gompany,  Panamint  district,  for  the  following  valuable  summary 
from  that  locality. 

The  principal  mines  worked- are  the  Wyoming  and  Hemlock,  now 
450  to  500  feec  deep.  The  ore  is  taken  to  the  mill  by  a  Hallidie  wire 
tram-way.  Average  assay- value  as  delivered  to  mill,  $80  to  $100  silver 
I)er  ton.  The  mill  contains  twenty  stamps^  (900  pounds,  drop  9  inches, 
eighty-five  to  ninety  per  minute,)  crushing  (dry)  22  to  25  tons  per 
twenty-four  hours;  lOOhorse-power  engine;  ten  pans,  holding  1  ton 
each  of  dry  pulp,  (revolutions  fifty-eight  per  minute ;)  a  Stetefeldt 
furnace  of  the  newest  construction,  (capacity  40  tons  per  twenty-four 
hours.)  The  consumption  of  wood  in  the  furnace  is  three  to  three  and 
one-half  cords  per  twenty-four  hours.  From  2.7  to  3  per  cent,  of  salt 
and  2  per  cent,  of  iron  pyrites  are  added  to  the  ore  before  roasting. 
The  average  results  of  four  months'  running  have  been :  Ghlorination, 
93  to  94  per  cent. ;  amalgamation,  91  per  cent. ;  fineness  of  bullion, 
.964.  The  ores  being  highly  cupriferous,  these  favorable  results  are 
mainly  attributable  to  the  excellent  working  of  the  Stetefeldt  furnace. 
The  direct  costs  for  reduction  have  been  from  $18  to  $20  per  ton,  wages 
being  $4  to  $5.50  per  day,  and  wood  $12  per  cord. 

Mr.  J.  Neiswander  reports  concerning  tbe  Sunrise  and  Twilight 
Mines,  owned  by  the  Sunrise  Gompany : 

Length  of  location,  1,500  feet  each ;  course,  east  and  west ;  country- 
rock,  limestone;  vein-matter,  quartz;  depth  of  shaft,  50  feet;  two 
levels,  total  length,  175  feet ;  twenty  miners,  at  $4  per  day ;  cost  of 
mining,  $5  per  ton  extracted;  of  milling,  $8;  average  yield,  about  $80 
per  ton.  The  company  mill  (40horse  steam-power)  has  five  stamps, 
(900  pounds,  eighty-five  drops  of  8  inches  per  minute ;)  three  pans,  and 
two  concentrators ;  cost,  $35,000 ;  capacity,  10  tons  per  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  latest  reports  from  Panamint  district  indicate  a  danger  of  ex- 
haustion of  the  ore  bodies,  though  the  veins  seem  to  continue  in  depth. 
Some  miners  assert  that  the  argentiferous  gray  copper  ores,  which  here 
predominate,  are  always  treacherous  in  this  way.    If  this  be  a  fact,  it 
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IS  only  of  local  application — ^say  in  a  certain  belt  of  country ;  and  I  can- 
not see,  even  in  that  case,  wby  the  blame  should  belaid  on  the  mineral, 
rather  than  on  the  general  formation,  which  may  have  resulted  in  de- 
tached bodies  rather  than  continuous  seams  of  ore. 

The  economy  of  silver-lead  mining  in  Darwin  district  will  be  fully 
understood  npon  perusal  of  the  able  and  comprehensive  report  of  Mr. 
L.  L.  Bobinson,  president  of  the  New  Coso  Mining  Company,  dated 
December  15, 1875,  from  which  I  make  the  following  extracts : 

Mr.  Bobinaon  says:  Oar  deepest  workinc  (on  Lacky  Jim  Mine)  is  137  feet,  on  Christ- 
mas-Gift Mine,  95  feet.  At  these  depths  tne  two  mines  show  great  strength  and  rich- 
ness, and  at  aU  other  openings  they  also  show  the  same  pecnliarities,  and  give  every 
evidence  of  permanence  in  depth.  At  the  Christmas-Gift  Mine  there  are  five  shafts, 
varying  in  depth  from  35  to  95  feet. 

The  opening  up  of  snoh  an  extent  of  ground  as  we  have  been  working  on  is  neces- 
sarily slow,  and  as  no  reliance  could  be  placed  npon  any  one  shaft  or  opening,  there 
have  been  five  shafts  snnk  on  one  mine  and  fonr  on  the  other  mine,  the  Lucky  Jim. 
From  these  shafts  drifts  have  been  run  on  the  veins  and  cross-cuts  have  been  driven 
to  prospect  the  ground,  until  we  have  sunk  in  all  625  feet  of  shaft,  and  run  620  feet  of 
drifts  and  cross-cuts,  besides  work  on  surface  in  open  cuts  and  tunnels  to  an  extent  of 
150  feet  more  in  length. 

Near  the  surface  the  mines  turned  out  considerable  heavy  lead-ores,  which  were 
taken  to  the  furnace  and  smelted.  As  the  workings  attained  depth  the  nature  of  the 
ores  kept  changing,  and  although  they  were  always  rich  in  silver,  yet  what  are  oaUed 
"  dry  ores"  became  predominant,  and  for  a  time  it  looked  as  if  the  mines  would  turn 
entirely  to  milling-ores.  Deeper  workings  and  more  extensive  openings  have,  how- 
ever, again  developed  large  bodies  of  heavy  ores,  and  although  large  amonnts  of  dry 
ores  were  also  developed,  yet  these  are  left  standing  in  the  mines  for  future  workings 
and  attention  is  turned  to  following  the  heavy  ores  which  answer  for  smelting.  With 
onr  heavy  ore  we  now  mix  at  furnace  a  percentage  of  dry  ore,  and  so  consume  con- 
stantly quite  an  amount  of  ores  of  this  class. 

In  a  section  of  country  where  eve^hing  is  so  expensive,  and  where  it  is  not  advi- 
sable to  take  any  risks  that  can  be  avoided,  and  where  open  surfaoe-exoavations  are  not 
objectionable,  it  is  good  policy  to  f oUow  the  veins,  and  particularly  is  this  the  case  where 
the  heavy  lead-ores  are  encountered,  as  such  deposits  are  generally  apt  to  be  eooen- 
tric.  Finding,  as  we  do,  so  large  an  amount  of  dry  ores  in  our  mines  at  present  depth, 
and  not  knowing  what  developments  may  take  place  in  greater  depths,  I  deemed  it  my 
duty  to  examine  the  country  pretty  thoroughlv,  in  order  to  ascertain  where  facilities, 
if  any,  could  be  found  for  a  mill-site.  The  result  of  these  examinations  develops  excel- 
lent locations  some  three  or  four  miles  from  the  mines,  where  water  can,  it  is  believed, 
be  had  in  sufficient  quantities.  The  location  is  easy  of  access  from  the  mines,  and  a  road 
with  a  descending  grade  the  entire  distance,  some  three  or  four  miles  long,  can  be 
cheaply  oonstmotM  over  hard  groaad  for  ahnost  the  entire  distance. 

In  the  future  operations  of  the  company,  should  it  be  deemed  best  to  erect  a  mill, 
it  will  also  probably  be  advisable  to  move  our  furnaces  to  the  same  looatioo.  Should 
such  a  course  hereafter  become  necessary,  our  supply  of  ooal  and  wood  can  be  deliv- 
ered at  such  location  as  cneaply  from  Owens  Lake  as  it  is  now  delivered  at  the  pres- 
ent furnace  from  Coso  Mountains. 

Iron-ores  are  expensive  to  procure,  and  by  the  time  they  are  delivered  at  the  furnace 
for  use  cost  ns  not  far  from  f20  per  ton.  Our  want  of  iron-ore  stimulated  prospectors, 
and  during  my  stay  I  personally  examined  two  other  deposits,  one  of  them  on  top  of 
Coso  Mountain,  some  fourteen  miles  from  furnace ;  the  other  between  Darwin  and 
Owens  Lake,  about  eight  miles  from  Darwin,  and  gave  disooverers  a  contract  to  take 
out  of  each  mine  and  deliver  fifty  tons  of  the  ore  at  a  point  where  our  teams  can  reach 
it.  The  price  agreed  to  be  paid  is  $5  per  ton  from  one  mine  and  (6  per  ton  from  the 
other.  These  ores  will  cost  us  less  than  $15  per  ton,  and  they  are  of  excellent  quality. 
My  examination  of  these  so-called  mines  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  they  could  not 
be  relied  upon  in  depth ;  they,  like  all  the  other  iron-deposits  which  I  had  seen  there, 
are  iron  caps. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  we  can  in  time  fiud  all  the  iron-ore  we  may  require.  Its  cost 
to  us  may  necessitate,  however,  the  erection  of  reverberatory  furnaces,  in  which  to 
roast  the  heavy  galena-ores  before  smelting,  and  so  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  con- 
sumiug  so  much  iron-ore. 

Fire-clay  and  slate  have  both  been  discovered,  and  samples  taken.  It  takes  one  of 
our  ten-mule  teams  five  days  to  make  a  trip  for  clay  or  slate,  bringing  8,000  or  10,000 
pounds,  making  its  cost  to  us  $17.50  to  $20  per  ton.  The  limestone  which  we  have 
also  been  using  for  fiux  has  changed,  carrying  more  quartz. 

Preliminary  work  costs  us  largely,  not  only  in  direct  expense  but  in  increased  cost 
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of  working  our  farhaces,  oonseqnent  upon  freqnent  stoppage.  These  stoppages  are 
oansed  by  changes  in  oar  ores  and  flaxes,  which  have  been  constantly  Tarying. 

Water  can  be  found  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  all  the  furnaces  at  Darwin 
within  five  or  six  miles  of  their  location.  As  the  three  furnaces  will  pay,  running 
Bteadily,  at  least  $40,000  a  year  for  water,  they  can  afiford  to  expend  money  liberally 
in  cheapening  this  cost.  My  belief  is  thai  water  can  be  had  which  shall  costi  inolud- 
inglarge interest  on  the  outlay, less  than  one-half  of  this  amount  yearly. 

We  canvassed  the  economy  and  necessity  of  erecting  a  litharge  fumaoe  in  connec- 
tion with  our  present  works.  With  such  a  furnace  we  could  raduce  our  bullion  in 
bulk  and  weight,  but  increase  it  largely  in  value  per  ton,  making  it  some  200  fine  in 
silver  instead  of  7  fine  as  now,  and  using  the  litharjKe  in  smelting  our  dry  ores  as  well 
as  flux.    To  erect  such  works  will  cost  at  least  t2,00O|  or  possibly  $3,500. 

Windlass-men  censtitute  a  large  portion  of  "  mine-labior  account,''  as  it  takes  four 
men  per  day  at  each  windlass,  costing  |16  per  da^  for  hoisting  at  each  shaft  Taking 
the  liain  shaft  and  Yellow  shaft  at  Christmas-Gift  Mine^  as  also  the  Cactus,  or  No.  2 
shaft,  on  the  same  mine,  where  we  are  hoisting  firom  drifts,  and  the  New  shaft  and 
Footwall  shaft  at  Lucky  Jim,  re<|uires  an  expenditure  of  t@0  per  day,  or  nearly  $2,500 
per  month,  which  is  over  one-third  our  labor-account  at  mines.  There  is  no  way  to 
decrease  this  large  expense  until  we  decide  upon  our  main  working-ahaflB  and  erect 
horse-whims. 

The  ore-sorters  constitute  quite  a  large  force,  but  they  are  absolutely  necessary,  as 
it  is  not  economy  to  transport  valueless  material  to  furnace,  and  it  is  certainly  most 
expensive  to  put  such  material  in  the  furnace.  To  avoid  this  last  danger  we  keep  one 
ore-assorter  at  the  furnace.  I  found  at  times  eight  or  ten  men  at  work  sorting  ores, 
costing  $33  to  $40  per  day,  or  sav  $1,000  to  $1,200  per  month. 

Our  pay-roll  at  mines  varies  irom  $6,000  to  $7,0CX)  per  month. 

At  the  furnace^  the  regular  force  consists  of— 

1  day-foreman,  at  $6  per  day ;  1  night^oreman  and  chief  smelter,  $200 

per  month — per  day $13  OO 

2  engineers,  day  and  night,  $5  and  $4.50 9  50 

3  smelters,  eight-hour  £ifts,day  and  night $5  00  15  00 

3  helpers 4  50  13  50 

3  chargers 6  00  15  00 

2  coal-passers,  12-hour  shifts 4  00  8  00 

2  slag-men 4  00  8  00 

1  ore-aesorter,  day-man 4  00  4  00 

2  rock-men  at  crusher,  day  and  night 4  00  8  00 

1  general  workman  and  blacksmith,  day 4  00  4  00 

1  brick-maker 4  00  4  00 

1  furnace  builder  and  repairer 4  00  4  00 

23  in  number,  costing  per  day 106  00 

The  official  staff  consists  of  a  superintendent,  with  a  salary  of  $5,000  per  year; 
assayer,  at  ^00  per  month,  and  book-keeper,  at  $150  per  month. 

I  made  an  approximate  estimate  of  cost  of  everything  on  hand,  as  also  cost  of  our 
works  to  December  1, 1875,  with  following  results :  « 

Mining-timbers,  wood  and  lumber  on  hand $3,500 

Coal,  estimated 19,500 

Supplies  of  various  kinds 1,000 

Mules,  wagons,  horses,  harness,  &c 10,000 

Cost  of  headquarters,  offices,  assay-o^ce,  with  cost  of  lot,  $165 1, 500 

Corral  lot,  fence,  building,  &c • 1,500 

Boarding-house  at  mine 1,000 

Water-tanks,  dtc 750 

Ore-platform,  shoots  at  mines 1,250 

Hay,  grain,  d^  ...« 500 

Cost  of  furnaces  and  appurtenances -..  45,000 

Ores  on  hand  at  furnace,  cost,  say 2.000 

Bullion  on  hand  at  furnace 350   bars.. 

Shipped 650  bars.. 

Total  bars 1,000,  value.-      15,000 

Cost  of  everything  as  above,  approximate 102,500 

Add  cost  of  650  feet  shafting,  ^,  estimated 16,250 

Add  cost  of  650  feet  drifts,  $15,  estimated 9,750 

Add  cost  of  150  feet  tunnel^  $10,  estimated 1,500 

Add  cost  of  timbers,  ladders,  &c 2,500 
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Add  cost  of  wagOD-Toad $3,000 

Add  cost  of  Caervo  spriog ;  1,500 

Add  cost  of  interest  in  Tiger  Mine, 217 

Add  cost  of  interest  in  iron-mine •, 600 

Add  cost  of  snndr  J  expenses 2,183 

Total  expenditure 140,000 

Not  including  cost  of  running  furnace  and  expenses  connected  with  same,  nor  trans- 
portation-account, nor  general  expenses. 
Our  expenses  at  Darwin  for  Noyember  were  approximately  as  follows : 

Mine  pay-roll , $6,000 

Furnace  pay-roll 1,800 

Iron-ndne  pay-roll 300 

Stables  pay-roll 300 

Buildings 150 

Salaries 850 

Mine-supplies 1,000 

Furnace,  (coal,  wood,  Ac.) 3,000' 

Iron-mine 300 

Stable  and  team  expenses 800 

Contingent  expenses,  estimated 300 

Estimated  for  water,  dec ^ 1,200 

Total  for  November 16,000 

TEe  assay-book  shows  from  October  15  the  'assay-value  of  the  ores  from  all  parts 
of  the  company's  mines  at  different  intervals.  Previous  to  ttiat  date  a  large  number 
of  assays  were  made,  but  no  record  was  kept  of  them.  Now  a  complete  record  is  kept, 
and  analyses  are  being  made  continually  of  our  ores  and  fluxes  in  order  to  know  what 
fluxes  and  proportions  of  ores  and  fluxes  to  use  in  the  furnace,  but  no  record  is  kept 
of  these. 

The  exhibit  certainly  shows  great  richness  in  our  ores,  and  when  it  is  taken  into 
consideration  that  we  have  produced  over  6,000  bars  of  bullion,  worth  some  $100,000, 
out  of  our  shafts  and  drifts  alone,  without  stoping,  and  all  this  within  less  than  100 
feet  fiom  the  surface,  it  certainly  speaks  well  for  the  richness  of  our  mines.  They 
appear  to  gain  in  strength  and  richness  as  we  get  deeper  upon  them. 

The  result  of  the  last  analyses,  made  with  reference  to  establishing  proportions  to 
use  in  furnace,  gave  the  following : 

FURNACE-CHARGES,  DECEMBER  2,  1875. 

Poanda. 

7  shovelfuls  of  ore,  average  19  pounds 133 

•(  shovelful. of  iron-ore,  average  19  pounds 10 

Charcoal 35 

2  shovelfuls  of  slag,  15^  pounds 31 

1^  shovelfuls  of  lime,  13  pounds 20 

Total  weight  of  charge 229 

Of  this  total  weight  for  charge  194  pounds  is  ore  and  fluxes. 

Running  steadily,  about  300  charges  per  day  are  required.  This  would  require  20 
tons  of  ore,  1^  tons  of  iron,  4i  tons  of  slag,  3  tons  of  lime,  5^  tons  of  coal— giving  34^ 
tODSy  gross  weight.  This  should  turn  out  of  our  ores,  if  furnace  runs  without  interrup- 
tion, 150  to  175  bars  bullion  i>er  day,  weighing  12,000  to  14,000  pounds,  or  six  to  seven 
tons,  worth  nearly  $2,000  in  silver  alone. 

The  above  pro^ztions  of  course  are  varying  constantly,  as  is  the  yield,  as  our  ores 
vary  in  richness  in  silver  and  lead.  The  above  charges  and  results  are  with  ores  car- 
Tying  not  less  than  40  i>er  cent,  in  lead. 

Quite  a  percentage  of  our  ore  is  carried  into  the  flues  in  a  mechanical  state  from  the 
blast.  While  I  was  there  the  flues  were  cleaned  and  assays  made  of  the  dust,  showing 
in  vertical  flue  $79  per  ton  in  silver,  and  a  large  percentage  of  iron,  and  in  horizonttS 
flue  $55  in  silver,  and  but  little  iron.  This  material,  of  which  there  is  quite  a  large 
amount  now  on  hand,  is  steadily  increasing ;  it  is  all  saved,  and  will,  in  aue  time,  be 
put  in  shape  to  extract  the  silver  from  it,  by  combining  it  with  lime  or  by  some  other 
process,  and  passing  it  again  through  the  furnaces.  This  material,  in  connection  with 
a  furnace,  is  like  the  slum  or  tailings  from  a  mill,  only  it  is  much  richer  in  silver. 

Nothing  is  lost  about  a  well  constructed  and  managed  furnace.  In  time  everything 
is  ntilizecL  This  dust  will  require  experimental  examinations  and  tests  which  are  in 
progress. 

The  matter  of  cost  of  charcoal  at  furnace  at  $38  per  ton,  delivered,  also  of  wood  at 
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}11  per  cord,  attracted  my  attention,  and  I  invcstijo^ted  it  closely,  with  the  following 
results,  wbich  I  submit  to  the  board  for  general  information .'  The  following  is  a 
memorandum  of  actual  cost : 

COST  OF  TWO  PITS  OF  CO^VL   TUKXIXG  OUT  20  TONS,  REQUIRING  50  CORDS  OF  WOOD. 

Cutting  and  gulching  50  cords  of  wood,  at  $3.50  per  cord $112  50 

Placing  wood  in  pits  and  coveriug,8  days,  at  §3 24  00 

Board,  8  days,  at  $1.25 10  00 

Cutting  boughs  for  covering  coal-pits  and  covering  the  same  with  earth,  IG 

days,  at  $3  per  day 48  00 

Board,  16  days 20  00 

Cost  of  pits  ready  to  bum 214  50 

Burning  two  pits  takes  20  days'  labor,  at  $3 60  00 

Board,  20  days 25  00 

Add  lost  time  and  delays 10  5U 

Sacking,  41  sacks  per  ton,  20  days' labor,  at  $3 60  00 

Board,  20day8 25  00 

Wear  and  tear  of  sacks,  twine,  &c ^ 10  00 

Actual  cash  cost  at  pits,  in  sacks 405  00 

Equal  to  $20.25  per  ton 20  25 

To  this  must  be  added  for  contingencies,  such  as  bad  burning,  lost  time,  and 

other  matters,  say  per  ton  75  cents 75 

Profit  of  master  coal-burner  per  pit  @20,  equal  per  ton  to 2  00 

Fair  cash  cost  per  ton  in  sacks  at  pit ^ 23  00 

Add  for  packing  to  wagon-road,  and  from  thence  to  furnace  15  miles,  per  ton.       12  00 

Cost  to  contractor,  delivered  at  furnace 35  00 

To  this  add  for  profit  to  contractor  to  pay  him  for  his  time,  opening  roads,  &o.        3  00 

Makes  total  cost  at  furnace,  present  price 38  00 

It  cannot  be  done  for  much  less,  and  if  any  change  takes  place  it  will  probably  be 
an  increase  in  price,  as  the  wood  nearest  to  furnace  and  easiest  of  access  is  of  course 
first  taken.    The  foregoing  prices  arc  actual  cash  cost. 

Cost  of  1  cord  of  wood  at  furnace : 

Cutting  cord  of  wood ". $2  50 

Gulchhig  it  to  wagon-road ■. 1  00 

Transportation 7  50 

Cost  at  furnace 11  00 

The  cord  does  not  contain  128  cubic  feet.  It  is  generally  short  of  four  feet  in  length, 
and  I  should  say  the  average  cord  contains  100  to  110  cubic  feet  only.  This  cost  will 
not  decrease. 

I  examined  the  supply  of  timber  on  Coso  Mountain,  where  present  supply  of  coal, 
wood,  and  timber  is  drawn  from.  It  may  last  the  drain  upon  it  for  two  years,  not 
more,  with  three  furnaces  running. 

The  certainty  that  the  supply  will  be  exhausted  within  a  comparatively  short  time, 
and  with  increased  cost,  consequent  upon  exhaustion  of  timber  easiest  of  aooess^  led 
me  to  examine  other  sources  of  supply.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Sierra,  west  of 
Owens  Lake,  in  the  cafions  and  along  spuis  of  the  mountains  there  are  very  large 
quantities  of  timber.  It  is,  however,  tar  removed  and  difficult  of  access.  Mr.  Stevens, 
who  lives  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  owns  a  lars^e  amount  of  this  timber-land  and 
has  constmcted  a  flume  &om  it,  some  fourteen  miles  long,  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
within  two  miles  of  the  lake^  and  at  present  floats  large  quantities  of  lumber  down 
the  flume  from  his  saw-mill. 

He  will  contract  to  deliver  100,000  bushels  of  coal,  not  less,  but  as  much  more  as.  we 
vant,  on  the  east  shore  of  the  lake,  about  seventeen  miles  from  furnace,  for  25  cents 
per  bushel,  in  sacks,  we  to  return  the  sacks.  He  will  erect  fixed  kilns  of  brick  and 
furnish  kiln-burned  coal  instead  of  pit-burned  coal. 

The  present  coal  weighs  about  17  pounds  per  bushel,  and  there  is  quite  a  loss  in  fine 
coal  and  dirt.  Kiln-burned  coal  would,  it  is  estimated,  weigh  20  pounds  per  bushel,  and 
there  would  be  less  loss  in  dust,  as  it  would  be  entirely  clean. 
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Tftkiog  the  cost  of  this  coal  in  sacks,  at  the  embaicadero  on  eastern  shore  of 
lake,  at  25  cents  per  bashd,  it  would  amount  per  ton  to $25  00 

It  would  cost  us  with  our  own  teams,  so  arranged  as  to  take  10  tons  at  a  load, 
to  transport  to  furnace,  per  ton : 6  00 

Making  total  cost  at  furnace 31  00 

The  transportation  might  be  done  for  less,  but  it  would  be  safe  to  assume  it  at  above 
rates.  This  coal  would  certainly  be  worth  5  per  cent,  more,  and  I  think  10  per  cent, 
more,  than  pit-burned  coal,  if  made  from  same  quality  of  wood,  and  it  would  be  safe 
to  assume  kiln-coal  at  $30  per  ton,  as  against  present  coal  at  $38  per  ton,  making  a 
saving  to  us  in  coal  of  at  least  $1,200  per  month  in  each  furnace  running  steadily.  If 
we  hired  the  hauling  it  would  cost  more.  There  is  no  danger  of  a  dearth  of  coal,  or 
wood,  or  timber  for  our  uses  and  purposes  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  average  of  twenty-five  assays  of  ore  from  December  1  to  December  15  was  $258 
per  ton ;  the  highest  being  $1,379^  and  the  lowest  $5.65.  Bullion-assays  were  as  fol- 
lows :  November  19  to  24,  300  bars  No.  1,  (24,484  pounds,)  $313;  in  December,  500  bars 
No.  2,  $295.94;  in  December,  1,000  bars  No.  3,  $326.81. 

In  the  same  district  (Darwin)  the  Coso  Consolidated  Company  have 
erected  fomaces  and  developed  its  principal  mine,  the  Bella  IJnion. 
This  mine  is  reported  as  yielding  ores  \vhich  assay  from  $200  to  $300 
silver  per  toD. 

In  the  absence  of  a  report  from  the  company's  engineer,  I  have  con- 
densed the  folloTving  description  of  the  Defiance  Company's  works  from 
the  Coso  Mining  News  of  December  24, 1875 : 

The  main  building  is  in  size  60  by  80,  and  27  feet  in  height  from  the  floor  to  the  comb  of 
roof.  The  material  used  in  its  construction  is  aU  lumber  excepting  the  roof,  which  is  cov- 
ered with  heavy  sheet-iron*  The  frame  of  the  building  is  of  solid  timbeis  securely  fastened 
together,  and  the  outside  is  sheathed  with  boards  set  uprisht.  The  ore  and  feeding 
room  is  inclosed  and  separated  from  the  other  portions.  It  occupies  nearly  one-third 
of  the  building,  and  is  conveniently  arranged  for  the  reception  of  the  ore  and  char- 
coal. On  this  floor  is  placed  one  Wheeler's  patent  rock-brei&er,  through  which  all  the 
hard  ore  will  be  passed  and  reduced  to  facilitate  smelting.  It  is  driven  by  a  belt  run- 
ning over  a  puUey  attached  to  the  main  shaft,  and  can  be  run  or  stoppoa  at  pleasure. 
From  this  floor  the  ore  and  coal  are  fed  into  the  furnace  through  an  opening  in  the 
stack  2  by  3  feet  in  size,  and  drops  a  distance  of  13  feet  to  the  bottom  of  the  furnace 
within  the  fire-chamber.  On  the  lower  floor  of  the  building  are  situated  the  engine 
and  boiler,  the  blower  and  the  furnace.  The  engine  is  of  30  horse-power,  and  is  sup- 
plied with  steam  from  boilers  of  sufficient  capacity  to  generate  all  that  is  required.  Its 
principal  use  will  be  to  drive  one  of  Baker's  (No.  5)patent  blowers,  which  will  furnish 
a  blast  of  thirty-six  ounces  to  the  square  inch.  From  this  blower  a  galvanized-iron 
tube  15  inches  in  diameter  leads  to  the  furnace^  conveying  the  blast  to  the  five  tuyeres 
that  lead  to  the  flame. 

The  furnace  is  constructed  with  great  care,  to  insure  perfect  success  in  working  the 
Defiance  ores.  Its  foundation  is  of  brick,  raised  but  a  few  inches  above  the  floor.  The 
lower  part  of  the  fire-chamber  is  of  fire-brick,  13  inches  in  depth,  upon  which  rests  the 
water-jacket,  34  inches  in  height.  It  is  constructed  of  the  heaviest  boiler-iron,  is  steam- 
tight,  and  about  5  inches  in  thickness.  A  cold  stream  of  water  is  forced  into  this  con- 
stantly by  a  force-pump,  and  as  fast  as  the  warm  water  is  displaced  it  is  convoyed  by 
pipes  back  into  the  tanks  from  whence  it  first  came.  Any  steam  that  is  generated 
passes  through  other  pipes  into  a  steam-drum  situated  just  above,  from  which  it  is  con- 
veyed by  steam-pipes  to  the  principal  boiler.  Above  the  water-jacket  is  a  section  of 
fire-brick,  16  inches  in  thickness,  forming  a  portion  of  the  main  stack,  and  connecting 
this  portion  with  the  brick  chamber  above  the  diaphragm  is  a  tubular  casting  3  feet  in 
length,  so  constructed  because  at  this  point  the  most  friction  is  created  when  the  fur- 
nace is  charged.  Abovo  the  diaphragm,  which  is  supported  by  four  cast-iron  tubular 
columns,  is  a  brick  chamber  5  feet  in  height,  on  top  or  which  rests  the  down-cast,  a 
large  hollow  chamber  in  which  the  smoke-stack  enters  and  ends  near  the  top  in  an  open 
hood  that  catches  and  precipitates  the  dust  in  the  chamber,  which  terminates  at  the 
top  in  a  funnel  shape,  to  which  the  smoke-stack  is  attached,  and  continues  a  distance 
of  30  feet  higher.  This  makes  the  entire  height  of 'the  stack,  firom  foundation  to  sum- 
mit, about  53  feet.  The  down-cast  is  the  peculiar  feature  of  this  furnace,  for  by  its 
use  IS  obviated  idl  necessity  for  long  and  expensive  flues  or  fume  arresters,  in  which  to 
catch  the  finely-pulverized  dust  which  is  carried  upward  by  the  intense  heat  and 
violent  draughts*  The  dust  is  in  this  precipitated  when  it  strikes  the  open  hood,  and, 
falling  into  the  chamber,  is  drawn  off  through  a  spout  placed  at  the  extreme  termina- 
tion of  its  inclined  base  and  saved  for  manipiilation.  Among  the  improvements  deserv- 
ing of  mention,  is  an  improved  truck  and  slag-pot.    The  truck  is  so  constructed  as  to 
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be  evenly  balaaoed  when  carrying  the  empty  sla^-pot,  and  is  easily  handled  by  an  ordi- 
nary workman.  The  slaff-pots  are  qoadrilateral  m  form  and  composed  of  five  iron  slats 
kept  in  place  by  bolts.  If  either  of  these  plates  are  broken,  they  can  be  daplioateii 
without  the  loss  of  all,  and  are  thereby  made  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  style, 
which  is  conical  and  cast  in  one  piece. 

From  assays  made  recently  the  g^ena  and  carbonate  ores  mingled  showed  retains 
of  55  per  cent,  lead  and  |2 18.70  silver  per  ton.  The  gidena-ore  alone  gives  58  per  cent. 
lead  and  |139.17  silver  per  ton,  while  the  carbonates  yield  7  per  cent,  lead  and  (78.50 
silver  per  ton.  The  raise  at  the  farther  end  of  the  tannel  is  being  driven  vigorously* 
and  has  now  reached  a  point  55  feet  above  the  tunnd.  The  winze  in  the  south  drut 
is  progressing  finely  in  ore  of  eood  qui^ity.  At  a  point  55  feet  below  the  drift  a  level 
is  now  beine  run  south,  which  is  now  in  15  feet.  It  is  being  driven  across  the  ledge 
diagonally  from  the  hanging  wall  to  strike  another  winze  1(%  feet  farther  south  that 
is  to  be  sunk  on  the  foo^wall  at  that  point.  The  light  carbonate-ore  found  in  this 
winze  assays  40  per  cent,  lead  and  |81.6B  in  silver.  The  main  south  drift  is  still  yield- 
ing ore  of  heavy  galena  mincled  with  spar.  The  assays  from  this  part  of  the  mine 
yield  a  higher  per  cent,  of  lead  than  any  other  point,  and  show  as  follows :  Cube 
galena, 70  per  cent,  lead  and  (89.53  silver  per  ton;  fine  galena,  58  per  cent,  lead  and 
$96.81  silver  per  ton.  The  average  assay  of  samples  taken  from  aU  parts  of  the  mine 
and  pulverized  toother  gave  the  following  result,  viz,  60  per  cent,  lead  and  $85.84 
silver  per  ton,  which  is  far  beyond  the  average  results  obtained  from  mines  of  this 
character.  A  rich  bod^  of  carbonate-ore  has  been  struck  in  the  drift  leading  south 
from  the  winze,  which  is  now  the  point  of  deepest  working  in  this  mine.  Assays  from 
the  ore  taken  from  the  face  of  this  drift  gave  the  following  result,  viz,  $1,225.29  in 
silver,  and  56  per  cent,  lead  to  the  ton,  wmch  is  the  highest  yet  obtained.  Another 
assay,  made  from  ore  apparently  containing  nothing  but  iron,  which  overlies  this  rich 
deposit,  gave  the  result  of  68  per  cent,  lead  and  $196  in  silver  per  ton. 

Cerro  Oordo  district. — I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  F.  A.  Hehner,  of  Cerro 
Oordo,  for  the  following  statement  and  tabalar  returns  of  mines  in  that 
district.  Oerro  Gordo  is  situated  on  the  ridge  of  the  Inyo  Moan  tains, 
opposite  Owens  Lake,  at  an  altitade  of  about  8,000  feet  The  district 
has  now  been  in  existence  about  ten  years.  Like  most  camps  in  this 
part  of  the  country^  it  was  discovered  by  Mexicans.  They  worked  the 
ores  in  a  very  primitive  manner  for  some  time  by  vasos^  until  Messrs. 
Beaudry  and  Belshaw  arrived  here,  put  up  smelting- works,  and  after  a 
great  deal  of  experimenting  succeeded  in  fluxing  the  ores.  Since  that 
time  they  have  been  the  only  company  here  doing  business  of  any 
amount,  running  two  furnaces.  About  four  years  ago  another  company, 
the  Owens  Lake  Silver  and  Lead  Company,  was  started,  and  erected 
smelting-works  at  the  shores  of  Owens  Lake,  some  8  miles  from  Cerro 
Gordo.  Their  ores,  however,  are  obtained  from  Cerro  Gordo,  from  the 
Santa  Maria  and  San  Felipe  Mines.  Outside  of  these  two  companies 
no  smelting-works  have  been  erected,  and  no  mines,  except  such  as  they 
control,  have  been  worked  to  any  extent. 

The  character  of  the  ore,  with  the  exception  of  the  San  Felipe,  San 
Lucas,  and  San  Ignacio  Mines,  is  argentiferous  galena,  averaging  very 
high  in  silver  and  lead.  The  Union  Mine,  the  principal  one  of  the  dis- 
trict, is  valued  by  the  owners  at  $1,500,000,  and  has  been  famous  for  its 
large  chimneys  of  lead-ores  and  the  facility  for  extraction.  It  has  been 
said  that  half  a  dozen  men  could  take  out  enough  ore  to  keep  two  fur- 
naces running.  The  profits  of  the  mine  have  been  very  great,  and  a 
large  amount  of  bullion  has  been  shipped.  For  months  the  average 
yield  of  bullion  of  the  two  furnaces  has  been  over  500  bars  of  from  90  to 
100  pounds  each,  every  24  hours,  the  bar  being  worth  over  $100. 

For  about  two  years  past,  however,  the  camp  has  been  very  dull,  in 
consequence  of  litigation  between  the  San  Felipe  and  Union  Mining 
Companies  for  the  possession  of  the  Union  Mine.  As  a  result,  tbe 
Union  Mine  has  been  shut  down,  and  only  one  furnace  is  in  operation 
at  present.  The  ores  worked  now  are  mostly  of  very  low  grade,  obtained 
by  the  overhauling  of  old  dumps. 
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Although  there  are  a  great  number  of  very  promising  prospects  and 
claims  owned  by  other  pnBrsons,  the  policy  pursued  by  the  owners  of  Uie 
two  furnaces  rendered  it  impossible  for  mine-owners  to  work  their  claims. 

Some  3  miles  east  of  Cerro  Gordo  are  the  silver-mines  of  Belmont. 
From  here  Messrs.  Beaudry  and  Belshaw  received  their  supply  of  silver- 
ore.  The  character  of  the  ore  there  is  a  high-grade  coppet-silver-glance, 
and  a  very  good  free-milling  ore.  The  ores  will  average  from  ¥200  to 
$300  per  ton,  assay-value ;  but  the  veins,  though  well  defined,  are  small. 
The  principal  mines  there  are  the  Buena  Suerta,  Belmont,  Wedekind, 
Nettie,  atid  Oracewood.  A  large  amount  of  work  has  been  done  there, 
the  Belmont,  Wedekind,  Nettie,  and  several  others,  as  well  as  the 
Buena  Suerta,  and  the  Gracewood.  There  must  have  been  at  least  from 
$60,000  to  $70,000  worth  of  labor  done  there ;  but,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Buena  Suerta,  which  is  worked  alone  by  the  owner,  they  are  all 
lying  idle,  and  have  been  so  for  years.  If  the  miners  want  to  dispose  of 
their  ores,  they  must  do  so  to  Messrs.  Beaudry  and  Belshaw,  and  they 
cannot  afford  to  take  the  ore  out  at  the  prices  offered  to  them.  The 
price  charged  for  reduction  is  (according  to  Mr.  Behner)  $50  per  ton. 

During  the  last  three  or  four  months  quite  an  excitement  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  camp  in  consequence  of  the  finding  of  very  rich  specimens 
of  a  porous  iron-ore  coming  out  of  the  casing  of  the  Jefferson  lead-mine, 
which  is  exceedingly  rich  in  free  gold.  A  great  number  of  specimens 
have  been  picked  up  on  the  old  dump  of  that  mine,  which  were  worth 
from  $5  up  to  $80  and  $90  each.  Here,  also,  Mexicans  were  the  dis- 
covers, and  it  is  the  current  opinion  of  well-informed  persons  here  that 
from  $20,000  to  $25,000  of  gold  must  have  been  taken  out.  All  the  ores 
contain  more  or  less  gold,  and  pix)bably  this  made  the  value  of  Cerro 
Gordo  bullion  so  high  in  San  Francisco. 

There  is  another  difficulty  which  Cerro  Gordo  is  laboring  under,  viz, 
the  scarcity  of  water.  Two  years  ago  Mr.  Temple,  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
Mr.  Craig  bought  some  springs,  7  or  8  miles  distant,  and  brought  the 
water  to  town,  but  they  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  business  this 
fiummer  on  account  of  the  dullness  of  business  and  the  scarcity  of 
water  in  their  springs.  Since  then  Messrs.  Beaudry  and  Belshaw  have 
laid  pipes  from  another  spring  some  4  miles  distant,  and  are  now  also 
supplying  the  camp  with  water,  which  is  sold  for  3  cents  per  gallon. 

In  the  early  part  of  November  two  or  three  gold-bearing  ledges  were 
located,  assaying  about  $15  to  $20  per  ton,  but  as  a  matter  of  course 
they  cannot  as  yet  be  profitably  worked.  When  the  two,  or  rather  three^ 
furnaces  were  running — ^the  one  at  Swansea  included — and  the  Union, 
San  Felipe,  and  Santa  Maria  Mines  were  being  worked,  the  place  gave 
employment  to  from  500  to  600  men — ^miners,  furnace-men,  coal-burners, 
and  packers.  Now  there  are  not  60  men  employed.  Charcoal  is  worth 
about  $35  per  ton.  The  wages  of  miners  and  farnace-men  are  $4  to  $5 
per  day  for  eight-hour  shifts.  Mining  is,  however,  mostly  done  by  con- 
tract ;  and  good  workmen  may  earn  as  high  as  $10,  or  even  $15,  per  day 
on  contract-work. 

Mr.  William  Crapo,  of  Cerro  Gordo,  has  furnished  me  the  following 
statement  of  the  shipments  of  bullion  from  that  district  during  the  year 
1875: 

From  Belshaw  &  Judson's  furnace  2,937^^  tons,  containing  an 
average  of  126  ounces  of  silver  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  From  Beau- 
dry's  furnace  661jA^  tons,  containing  an  average  of  147  ounces  silver 
per  ton.    Total,  ^,598^^  tons. 

The  lawsuits  which  have  been  hindering  the  bullion-production  for 
several  years  past  having  been  finally  settled  by  a  consolidation  of  all 
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the  interests,  there  is  a  probability  of  a  greatly-increased  production 
during  the  coming  year. 


Description  of  le<uling  mines  in  Cerro  Gwdo  district^  Inyo  County^  California. 

(Beported  by  E.  F.  A.  Hehner.) 
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The  operations  of  the  Union  Mine  are  reported  as  follows :  About 
fifty  miners,  at  $4  per  day ;  cost  of  sinking,  per  foot,  about  $10  5  of 
drifting,  about  $7.50  5  of  stoping,  per  ton,  about  $2.50 ;  of  mining,  per 
ton,  $5 :  of  smelting,  about  $15. 

The  Mineatta  Mine  is  situated  in  Lookout  district.  Length  of  loca- 
tion, 1,500  feet;  course,  K  and  S. ;  dip,  42^  W.;  average  width,  30  feet; 
length  of  pay-zone  unknown;  formation,  limestone;  vein-matter,  silver- 
bearing  quartz ;  worked  by  shaft  to  depth  of  100  feet.  Mr.  James 
Dolan,  the  superintendent,  says  this  mine  has  been  opened  in  three 
different  places,  and  at  each  point  large  chimneys  of  very  high-grade 
ore  have  been  exposed.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  quantity  in  sight 
on  the  surface  near  these  openings,  but  the  closest  surveys  show  not 
less  than  3,000  tons  of  ore  that  will  yield  fully  $100  to  the  ton.  Much 
of  it  is  rich  in  galena,  but  the  higher  grades  carry  a  combination  of 
gray  carbonates  and  cnlorides,  while  the  latest  developments  show  ex- 
tremely rich  black  sulphurets.  The  Mineatta  shows  prominent  crop- 
pings  for  a  distance  of  3,000  feet. 


MONO  COUNTY. 


This  county  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  bordering 
on  the  State  of  l^evada.  It  is  situated  immediately  north  of  Inyo 
County  and  east  of  Tuolumne  and  Fresno.  It  lies  wholly  beyond  the 
main  ridge  of  the  Sierra,  the  crest  of  that  range  forming  its  south- 
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western  border.  Its  easterly  portion  is  traversed  longitudinally  by  the 
White,  the  Inyo,  and  several  other  chains  of  mountains^  and  its  west- 
ern portion  contains  several  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Sierra,  some  of 
them  having  ;an  altitude  of  15,000  feet.  The  mineral  resources  are  ex- 
tensive and  but  slightly  developed,  but  are  now  attracting  considerable 
attention  in  conseqnence  of  the  remarkably  favorable  development  of 
the  Indian  Queen,  the  Comanche,  or  Mack,  and  other  mines  in  the 
"White  Mountain  range  near  Benton.  The  ores  of  this  county  are  argen- 
tiferous. 

Since  1870  there  have  been  erected  six  mills,  aggregating  fifty 
stamps.  During  the  past  year  about  5,000  tons  of  ore  was  crushed. 
The  ores  are  of  high  grade  and  require  roasting.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant districts'  is  Oneota,  situated  in  the  White  Mountains.  This  is 
not  a  recently-discovered  mining-district.  The  mines  in  this  section 
have  been  worked  more  or  less  for  the  last  twelve  years.  Yet  it  is  com- 
paratively unknown  outside  of  the  county,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last 
eighteen  months  that  any  real  mining  has  been  done  or  capital  invested 
in  this  section.  Heretofore  the  mines  have  been  worked  only  in  a  smaU 
way  and  have  been  entirely  self-sustaining.  But  now,  with  the  aid  of 
steam  hoisting-works  and  better  mills,  the  mines  are  yielding  remark- 
ably well. 

The  principal  mines  worked  here  at  present  are  the  Indian  Queen, 
owned  by  a  San  Francisco  company ;  the  Comanche,  owned  by  Albert 
Mack,  of  Benton,  Cal.,  and  the  Diana,  owned  by  A.  W.  Williams,  of 
Benton.  The  Diana  runs  a  five-stamp  milL  The  Comanche  and  other 
mines  support  a  ten-stamp  mill.  The  Indian  Queen  has  at  present  only 
a  four-stamp  mill,  but  it  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  erect  next 
spring  much  larger  works,  as  the  mine  can  now  easily  produce  twice 
the  amount  of  ore  the  present  mill  can  reduce.  Yet  even  with  these 
small  and  insufficient  reduction-works,  the  Indian  Queen  is  paying  divi- 
dends of  (30,000  per  month. 

Mr.  John  Howell,  superintendent  of  the  Indian  Queen,  writes  as  fol- 
lows concerning  that  mine : 

The  Indian  Qaeen  Mine,  sitnato  in  the  White  Monntains,  aboat  fifteen  miles  east  of 
Benton,  Mono  County,  California,  is  a  vein  of  from  2  to  3^  feet  in  thickness.  Course 
of  vein  northwest  and  southeast ;  dip,  30°  east ;  country-rock,  talcose  slate.  It  is 
a  well-defined  fissare-vein.  The  ore  is  a  heavy  base  sulphnret,  of  aboat  the  following 
proportions :  Lead,  37  per  cent. ;  copper,  7  per  cent. ;  iron,  12  per  cent. :  zinc,  from  § 
to  14  per  cent. ;  antimony,  3  to  7  per  cent. ;  sulphur,  8  to  10  per  cent. ;  a  little  arsenic ; 
no  gold,  and  about  (200  per  ton  in  silver,  the  remainder  being  clay  and  quartz.  The 
ore  is  very  rebellious  and  difficult  to  work,  but  when  properly  treated  yields  a  high  per- 
centage of  the  precious  metal.  Our  average  yield  of  silver  is  about  90  per  cen  t.  We  chlor- 
idize  our  ores  in  a  Howell's  improved  White's  furnace,  which  is  also  the  method  of 
treating  ore  at  Mack's  MiU  in  Benton.  Within  the  last  year  several  mines  have 
been  discovered  between  here  and  Owens  River  Valley,  on  tne  western  slope  of  the 
White  Mountains,  and  in  the  near  future  this  promises  to  be  a  rich  and  extensive  min- 
ing-section. 

The  Indian  Qneen  employs  20  miners,  at  $4  per  day ;  cost  of  sinking, 
$6  per  foot;  drifting,  $3.50;  stopiug,  $5.50  per  ton;  mining,  per  ton,  $8 
to  $10.  The  cost  of  milling,  incladiug  roasting,  is  stated  to  be  $32  per 
ton.  The  average  yield  per  ton  is  $180.  The  present  mill  has  a  capac- 
ity of  5  tons  per  day.  This  company  may  be  relied  on  for  a  large  bal- 
lion-prodnction  in  1876,  when  the  new  mill  will  be  in  operation. 

There  are  several  other  valuable  mines  in  the  connty,  among  others, 
the  Comanche,  from  which  no  retnrns  were  received.  The  Danderberg, 
a  promising  property,  was  described  in  the  report  of  1873,  page  17. 
8ince  that  time  nothing  has  been  done  on  this  mine  in  consequence  of 
the  failure  to  obtain  profitable  results  by  the  common  mill-process. 

3  M 
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SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY, 

The  important  goldproducinjsr  regions  of  Soathern  Oalitbmia  are  with- 
in the  limits  of  Sau  Diego  and  Kern  Ooanties.  San  IMego  has  eight 
quartz-mills,  and  during  the  last  two  years  has  crushed  about  10,000 
tons  of  quartz  per  annum.  From  1870  to  1873,  during  the  prevalence 
of  a  quartz  excitement,  there  were  erected  in  this  county  ten  mills,  ag- 
gregating 60  stamps,  at  a  total  cost  of  $80^000.  Moat  of  these  mills  are 
idle,  and  none  of  the  mining  operations  have  proven  permanently  profit- 
able. The  characteristics  of  the  quartz-mines  and  the  record  of  the  prin- 
cipal ores  may  be  found  in  the  reports  of  1871  and  1873.  Since  that  period 
the  gold  product  has  materially  fallen  off.  The  principal  mine,  the  Char- 
iot Mill  and  Mining  Company,  has  since  its  incorporation  levied  $48,000 
in  assessments  and  disbursed  $51,000  in  dividends,  the  last  dividend 
having  been  declared  in  1874.  This  mine  has  attained  a  depth  of  300 
feet  and  has  a  fine  10-stamp  mill.  Prospecting  has  been  actively  re- 
sumed during  the  past  year,  in  some  cases  with  favorable  results.  The 
Beady  Relief  Mine  recently  crushed  100  tons  of  ore  yielding  $30  per  ton, 
and  has  large  reserves  in  sight.  Several  other  mines  have  developed 
extensive  reserves  of  ore  which  will  yield  from  $20  to  $30  per  ton. 

KEBN  COUNTY. 

Kern  County,  having  an  area  of  8,000  square  miles,  comprises  within 
its  limits  the  southern  terminus  of  the  great  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin; 
it  contains  valuable  gold-mines,  both  quartz  and  placer,  and  large  de- 
posits of  salt,  sulphur,  petroleum,  and  other  minerals.  The  county  had 
in  1875  twelve  quartz-mills,  which  are  reported  as  having  crushed  25,000 
toes  of  ores  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  but  as  the  mill  of  the 
Sumner  Mine  commenced  crushing  about  that  time,  the  product  for  the 
year  ending  December  31  would  be  largely  increased.  This  mine,  one 
of  the  most  important  in  the  State,  by  reason  of  the  great  width  of  its 
vein  and  the  magnitude  of.  its  operations,  was  fully  described  in  the 
report  for  1875. 

A  correspondent  says  of  this  property: 

The  Samner  MIdid^  Company  is  doing  a  great  deal  of  work.  It  employs  170  men. 
The  eighty-stamp  mill,  which  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  on  the  coast,  is  in  con- 
stant operation,  crnshing  from  100  to  120  tons  per  day.  The  mine  is  situated  abont 
three-fonrths  of  a  mile  above  the  mill,  and  the  machinery,  including  the  pump,  hoist- 
ing-works, &  c,  is  in  all  respects  first  class.  We  entered  the  first  or  80-foot  level  throagh 
a  tunnel  of  abont  300  yards  in  length,  through  which  tho  ore  is  taken  out,  and  the 
mine  drained  of  the  water.  A  great  quantity  of  ore  has  been  taken  from  this  level. 
Prom  this  point  we  descended  8@  feet  in  the  hoisting- works  to  the  160-foot  level.  This 
level  has  been  worked  at  a  distance  of  500  feet  on  the  other  side,  embracing  an  entire 
length  along  the  body  of  the  ore  of  1,000  feet,  and  measures  wherever  cut  through  from 
30  to  40  feet  in  thickness,  although  the  pay-rock  in  some  places  appears  to  run  in  stHpsor 
veins,  and  again  widens  out  to  the  entire  thickness.  A  depth  of  200 feet  has  been  reached, 
and  the  prospects  continue  to  improve.  The  east  casing  of  the  quartz-vein  is  clay. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  before  spoken  of  is  a  large  dump,  where  the  car  from  the 
fnine  is  unloaded,  and  a  chnte  from  this  opens  into  a  oar  that  runs  to  the  mill.  The 
road  from  the  dump  to  the  mill  is  laid  with  small  iron  railing,  and  the  grade  is  soch 
that  the  car  runs  with  its  own  momentum,  and  is  drawn  back  by  horse-power,  so  that 
the  cost  of  carrying  the  rock  to  the  mill  does  not  exceed  $5  to  the  one  hundred  tons. 
The  rock  enters  the  dump  at  the  mill,  where  it  is  deposited  above  the  level  of  the 
buildius:.  and  at  an  opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  dump  the  rock  is  taken  oat  and 
passes  through  a  rock-breaker  and  then  drops  into  a  car,  which  passes  along  the  line 
of  eighty  stamps,  and  is  deposited  into  a  hopper  provided  for  each  five  stamps.  From 
here  it  is  thrown  into  the  battery  by  a  self-'eeder.  The  whole  works,  from  the  mine 
until  the  gold  is  extracted,  are  constructed  on  the  most  simple  and  economical  plan, 
The  quartss-mill  is  run  by  water,  which  is  abundant  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  There 
Is  one  difficulty  attending  the  work  in  the  mine,  and  that  is  the  great  amount  of  water. 
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It  recimrea  a  pamp  With  an  18-inob  pipe,  making  fifteen  strokes  per  mioate,  working 
contiaaously  uigbt  and  day  to  keep  the  water  oat  of  the  shaft.  Several  other  shafts 
and  tnnnels  are  oeing  ran  on  the  same  lead,  and  the  erection  of  other  mills  and  works 
is  contemplated. 

The  troable  from  water,  as  I  learn  from  the  best  authority,  has  seri- 
OQsly  hindered  the  operations  of  the  Sumner  Mine.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  the  water  was  130  feet  below  the  adit-level.  A  16-inch  pump,  in 
addition  to  the  12-inch  now  running,  was  to  be  put  in.  The  new  mill 
was  ran  from  June  to  the  end  of  the  year  on  the  very  low-grade  ore, 
(partly  above  and  partly  below  adit-level,)  which  has  yielded  not  quite 
$1,000  per  day.  The  bottom  of  the  shaft  is  in  ore  of  high  average,  and 
the  wa^er  once  controlled,  large  returns  are  expected. 

The  Consolidated  Bunnell  has  made  arrangements  for  a  ten-stamp 
mill,  which  will  be  in  running  order  by  the  Ist  of  February,  1876.  The 
main  tunnel  was  run  in  148  feet  and  tapped  the  vein.  From  this  point 
the  company  turned  at  right  angles,  and  is  running  a  tunnel  along  the 
foot-wall  and  following  a  rich  vein  of  ore  about  two  feet  wide.  They 
have  thus  followed  the  lead  about  35  feet  and  have  taken  out  three  hun- 
dred tons  of  rich  ore.  The  vein  contains  horn  and  ruby  silver.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  lead  is  not  so  rich,  but  will  pay  well  for  working.  J.  S. 
Colling,  in  prospecting  the  lead,  found  croppings  extending  two  miles 
beyond  the  12,000-foot  location.  At  one  place  the  croppings  were  about 
ten  feet  wide  on  the  surface,  and  pieces  taken  from  them  assayed  $137 
to  the  ton.  These  croppings  run  in  a  straight  line,  passing  directly  over 
the  top  of  the  mountain.  The  other  side  is  covered  with  the  debrisj  and 
the  vein  is  lost. 

Mr,  Jacobs,  who  represents  a  San  Francisco  company,  has  recently 
visited  the  Hot  Springs  Valley  and  the  placer-mines  on  Kern  Eiver  be- 
low, examining  the  mines  with  a  view  to  putting  through  the  McCann 
ditch,  which  will  be  about  nine  miles  long,  and  will  cost  about  $18,000. 
It  is  designed  to  supply  all  the  placer-mines  of  that  country  with  water, 
and  will  also  furnish  water  in  all  probability  for  irrigating  purposes  in 
Hot  Springs  Valley.  There  are  about  forty  acres  on  this  claim,  all  rich 
gravel-diggings.  It  includes  three  or  four  different  bars,  among  which 
are  Oiler  Bar  and  China  Bar.  The  gravel  is  supposed  to  be  from  5  to 
95  feet  deep.  The  bars  and  small  gulches  on  Kern  Eiver  in  this  vicin- 
ity are  being  worked  by  the  Chinese,  who  are  seen  everywhere  with 
their  rockers  and  sluice-boxes. 

The  Saint  John  Mining  Company,  at  Sageland,  expended  from  $50,000 
to  $60,000  in  putting  up  hoisting-works,  pump,  &c.  They  are  now  down 
720  feet,  where  the  vein  is  from  4  to  4^  feet  wide,  and  said  to  be  very 
rich.  This  is  the  deepest  mine  in  the  county.  A  twelve-stamp  mill  with 
thiee  batteries  was  reported  ready  to  start  up;  but  at  the  close  of  the 
year  I  learned  that  the  mine  was  shut,  and  that  it  was  somewhat  doubt- 
ful whether  it  would  ever  be  opened  again.  Of  the  precise  nature  of 
the  disappointment  or  difficulty  which  led  to  this  suspension  I  am  not 
advised. 

The  Bright  Star  Mine,  located  at  Piute,  eighteen  miles  from  the  Hot 
Springs,  is  running  fifteen  stamps  on  rich  ore.  The  shaft  is  down  about 
350  feet  on  the  vein,  which  is  8  to  12  feet  wide.  The  company  has 
already  realized  from  this  mine  from  $250,000  to  $300,000.  A  number 
of  other  mines  are  worked  in  the  same  neighborhood  with  arrastras. 

San  Bernardino  attracted  some  attention  last  year  as  a  field  for  quartz- 
mining  operations,  and  a  forty-stamp  mill  was  erected  by  the  Gold 
Mountain  Company,  near  Bear  Valley,  at  a  cost  of  $100,000,  and  with 
a  crushing-capacity  of  100  tons  per  day.    The  enterprise  proved  a  fail- 
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are,  owing  to  the  indiscriminate  working  of  masses  of  barren  quartz. 
The  quartz-zone  of  this  district  is  of  great  width,  bat  the  system  of  pay- 
shoots,  if  such  exists,  was  not  discovered  by  the  managers,  or  at  least 
was  not  developed, 

San  Luis  Obispo,  a  southern-coast  county,  has  lately  been  the  scene 
of  great  activity  in  quicksilver-mining.  The  principal  mine,  the  Oceanic, 
was  described  in  our  last  Report,  (for  1876.)  The  Tribune  of  December 
25  says:  The  mining-interests  of  the  county  are  growing  brighter  with 
every  month's  development.  There  is  not  a  remaining  doubt  as  to  the 
fact  of  there  being  one  of  the  richest  and  most  extensive  quicksilver- 
belts  running  through  the  entire  length  of  the  county  that  is  to  be  found 
in  any  portion  of  the  State.  The  development  of  these  mines  will 
greatly  quicken  every  other  industry  in  the  county.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  probably  250  men  at  work  in  these  mines,  and  the  amount 
of  money  put  in  circulation  through  their  earnings  is  already  consider- 
able; but  let  the  number  be  increased  to  one  or  two  thousand,  as  it 
well  might  be,  then  everybody  would  leel  its  influence.  The  i  ceanic 
company  for  months  in  succession  last  summer  paid  as  high  as  $10,000 
a  month  for  wages  and  material,  which  gave  a  great  impetus  to  all 
classes  of  business  in  and  about  Cambria.  The  Ocean  View  Mine  has 
now  employed  60  men,  and  must  keep  up  as  large  a  force  until  the  works 
are  all  completed. 

MARIPOSA  COUNTY. 


The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  official  returns  of  county  assess- 
ors, shows  the  condition  of  mining  from  1870  to  date : 
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*  No  retoTDB. 

The  principal  source  of  gold-production  up  to  the  year  1870  was  from 
the  Mariposa  estate,  known  as  tbe  Fremont  grant,  and  now  the  property 
of  the  Mariposa  Land  and  Mining  Company.  The  leading  mines  of  the 
company  were  described  in  the  Reports  of  1869  and  1871,  and  again  in 
tabulated  ibrm  in  the  Report  of  1874,  pages  67, 68.  During  the  past  few 
years  the  company's  energies  have  been  devoted  to  the  running  of  a 
long  adit  from  the  mound  to  strike  the  principal  mines  at  great  depth. 

As  early  as  1858  or  1859,  the  late  Dr.  Justus  Adelberg  suggested  the 
advisability  of  a  tunnel  from  the  Merced  River,  at  the  Benton  Mills, 
along  the  line  of  the  vein  of  quartz  which  was  known  to  exist  from  the 
river  to  the  Pine  Tree  and  Josephine  Mines,  and  ftom  these  last  con- 
tinuing southwardly  to  Mount  Ophir,  Princeton,  Agua  Prio,  and  even 
to  the  extreme  southerly  limits  of  this  estate.  The  suggestion  was  not 
acfiCd  on  at  the  time,  but  some  years  after  was  again  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  Mariposa  Company.  A  tunnel  was  commenced  and  then  aban- 
doned, and  tbe  enterprise  was  permitted  to  rest  until  June,  1873,  when 
the  work  was  in  reality  commenced.    The  tunnel  was  carried  on  with 
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occaaioDal  interraptioBS  until  Jane,  1874,  and  then,  after  a  rest  of  six 
months,  was  again  resumed.  When  it  had  reached  a  length  of  1,000 
feet  a  vein  was  intersected,  supposed  to  be  the  continuation  of  the  Pine 
Tree*  The  work  at  the  commencement  was  easy,  but  as  the  drift  ad- 
vanced the  ground  became  harder,  until,  at  440  feet,  hard  blue  slate 
was  encountered,  and  has  since  continued.  The  course  of  the  tunnel 
being  parallel  to  this  stratification,  in  blasting  the  powder  loses  75  per 
cent,  of  its  effective  force  on  the  <<  center  cuts."  The  length  of  the 
tunnel  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  reported  about  1,300  feet,  and  the 
rate  of  progress  as  rather  less  (owing  to  the  extreme  hardness  of  the 
rock)  than  the  previous  average  of  90  feet  per  month.  A  visitor  informs 
me  that  the  rock  in  the  heading  was  so  hard  that  a  continuous  circle  of 
flame  issued  from  the  drill-holes  till  they  had  attained  the  depth  of  five 
or  six  inches,  although  water  was  poured  into  them  while  the  drills  were 
in  motion.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Burleigh  rock-drill  the  work  would 
have  been  abandoned  long  since,  as  competent  miners  estimate  the  cost 
of  running  it  at  $70  per  foot.  This  tunnel  once  in,  the  cost  of  carrying 
it  on  will  be  defrayed  out  of  the  vein  itself,  for,  with  a  down-grade  to 
the  mill,  and  no  necessity  of  handling  the  ore  twice,  the  quartz  can  be 
delivered  at  the  ^^  spaller "  tor  less  than  $2  per  ton,  and  the  cost  of 
milling  will  not  exceed  that  amount,  as  the  principal  item  of  expense  in 
milling  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  using  the  water*power  of  the  Merced. 
Steps  are  now  being  taken  to  bring  in  a  ditch,  which,  besides  furnish- 
ing power  to  the  Benton  Mills,  will  also  supply  the  means  of  working 
the  placers  above  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  are  now  useless  for  the 
want  of  water.  The  amount  of  power  to  be  derived  from  the  increased 
fall  will  be  nearly  3,000  horse-power.  It  is  part  of  the  policy  of  the 
company  to  utilize  this  power  by  milling  the  quartz  furnished  by  the 
series  of  veins  from  the  Merced  Biver  to  Agua  Frio,  thus  avoiding  the 
enormous  expense  for  fuel  of  about  $20,000  yearly  for  each  mill.  The 
canal  will  have  a  capacity  of  20,000  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

During  the  year  just  past  the  company  has  driven  the  main  dram  and 
working*  tunnel  above  alluded  to  750  feet,  but  the  real  working-time  has 
been  but  little  over  six  months,  as  the  old  Benton  dam  had  to  be  re- 
built, thus  taking  away  for  a  considerable  period  the  power  used  in 
compressing  air,  &c.  The  Pine  Tree  fissure  was  cat  and  crossed  at  1,000 
feet.  It  showed  a  small  vein  of  about  six  inches,  well  defined  and  car- 
rying sulphnrets.  Assayers  at  tbe^ew  York  assay-office  pronounced  it 
regular  ore  and  containing  $9  per  ton  in  gold.  The  position  of  the  vein 
is  the  same  as  had  been  calculated  according  to  the  surveys  and  surface- 
observations.  Now,  following  on  the  vein,  which  widens  as  it  advances, 
there  are  still  200  foet  to  drive  before  reaching  a  point  under  the 
first  outcropping.  The  drifts  will  then  have  "  backs  "  of  600  feet  ver- 
tical height,  with  a  S-fooc  vein  on  the  surface.  Parallel  to  this  and  250 
feet  <1istant  is  a  4-foot  vein,  for  which  a  cross-cut  is  now  running,  and 
toward  which  it  has  advanced  126  feet. 

From  these  outcroppings  to  the  old  Pine  Tree  the  surface-indications 
are  continuous  and  well-defined. 

Prospecting-drills  will  be  used  aftex  January  1,  to  make  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  best-api)earing  veins  on  the  whole  estate.  Prepara* 
tions  are  making  to  sink  on  the  well-known  Princeton  vein  to  the  depth 
of  1,200  or  1,500  feet  This  will  allow  an  undercutting  of  the  old  works 
from  800  to  1,000  feet.  At  the  time  this  mine  was  closed,  it  is  said  an 
extensive  4-foot  vein  of  $12  to  $15  rock  was  abandoned.  This  was  six 
years  ago,  when  the  cost  of  mining  was  high,  but  by  means  of  the  Bur- 
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ieigh  drills  and  compressed  air  from  the  Merced  the  cost  has  been  greatly 
reduced. 

In  the  Eiver  tnnnel,  with  a  heading  8  feet  by  12  feet,  the  lowest  offer  by 
band  labor  is  $70  per  running  foot,  while  by  machinery  the  total  expense 
is  $34.50,  as  shown  doring  the  past  six  months.  This  includes  every- 
thing— trails,  ties,  car-repairs,  some  timbering,  powder,  &c. 

The  principal  mines  near  Oonlterville,  in  this  county,  were  described 
in  tabulated  form  in  the  report  of  1875.  During  the  past  year  but  little 
has  been  done  in  this  portion  of  the  county.  There  are  many  valuable 
mines  in  this  district  lying  idle  owinj?  to  litigation  and  bad  management. 
The  Douglass  and  the  Maxwell  Creek  Mines  will  resume  operations  early 
in  1876.  Their  mills  are  only  one  mile  from  town.  These  mines  have  a 
good  record.  The  Hasloe  and  Bandereta  Mines  are  ten  miles  from  town, 
and  have  ten  stamps  each  running.  The  Martin  &  Walling  Company 
will  resume  early  in  1870.  The  Ralston  Marble  Spring  Mine,  two  miles 
from  Bower  Cave,  is  said  to  be  valuable.  The  McAlpine,  five  and  a 
half  miles  from  Bower  Cave,  has  turned  out  well.  Dr.  McLean's  Mine, 
near  the  last,  looks  well.  The  Coulterville  Mill  and  Mining  Company, 
ten  miles  from  Bower  Cave,  is  running  a  ten-stamp  mill.  The  Crown 
lead  is  three  miles  from  town.  There  are  some  others  of  less  note  in  this 
vicinity.  Coulterville  is  a  distributing-point  for  a  large  region,  supply- 
ing camps  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  around. 

The  principal  mines  iu  the  vicinity  of  Hornitos  are  the  Washington, 
Hardwick  No.  9,  the  Spring  Ledge,  Onlch,  Silver  Lead,  the  Gaines, 
Campldonico,  Dause,  and  a  few  others  of  loss  note.  The  Washington, 
one  and  a  half  miles  from  town,  is  a  good  mine.  They  are  working  on 
the  700-fbot  level.  Their  last  cleanup  (November,  1875)  yielded  $7,800 
from  350  tons  of  rock.  They  work  75  men — ^25  Chinese.  Their  greatest 
drawback  is  fuel.  Wood  costs  $50  per  day.  Their  rock  is  sulphuret, 
and  they  have  extensive  chlorinating- works.  Their  engine  for  pumping 
is  70  horse-power ;  for  quartz-mill,  70  horse,  and  for  the  hoisting- works, 
25  horse.  The  engine  for  the  mill  will  drive  forty  stamps ;  they  now  nm 
but  twenty  stamps.  The  Camx>idonico  runs  five  stamps ;  the  Hardwick, 
five  stamps,  and  the  Oaines,  ten  stamps.  The  Oulch  Mine  will  erect  a 
ten-stamp  mill  early  in  1876. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  owners  and  of  Capt.  J.  H.  Biley,  of 
San  Francisco,  I  am  enabled  to  present  an  abstract  of  the  report  of  Mr. 
James  D.  Hague,  M.  E.,  on  the  Hite's  Cove  Mine,  which  was  described 
in  the  report  of  1875,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  leading 
quartz-mines  of  the  State. 

The  Hite  Mine  is  at  Bite's  Cove,  on  the  Sooth  Merced  River,  three  or  four  miles 
above  the  jnnotion  of  that  branch  with  the  main  stream  flowing  oat  of  the  Yoeemite 
Valley.  A  sharp  ridge,  1^500  to  1,700  feet  high,  here  divides  the  two  streams.  The 
vein  on  which  the  mine  is  worked  crops  out  high  np  on  the  north  side  of  this  ridge, 
overlooking  the  Sonth  Branch.  The  ontcrop  of  the  vein  follows  an  early  east  and  west 
line  along  and  dipping  (northerly)  steeply  into  the  hill.  The  mine  is  opened  by  two 
tunnels,  which  enter  the  hill  through  country-rock  at  right  angles  to  the  vein.  Both 
tunnels  are  so  situated  that  they  cut  the  vein  near  the  center  of  the  claim,  which  is 
1,000  feet  in  length  ;  there  are,  therefore,  about  500  feet  of  ground  on  either  side  of 
the  points  in  the  vein  thus  intersected.  The  lower  tnnnel,  through  which  the  mine  is 
now  chiefly  worked,  is  about  600  to  550  feet  vertically  above  the  bed  of  the  river. 
The  upper  tunnel  is  about  565  feet  above  the  lower,  or  about  586  feet  when  moasured. 
on  the  dip  of  the  vein,  say  75  degrees.  The  croppings  are  from  125  to  200  feet  above 
the  upper  tnnnel. 

The  upper  tunnel  is  about  300  feet  in  length.  From  the  point  of  its  intersection 
with  the  vein  a  drift  has  been  driven  along  the  vein  east  and  west  over  300  feet  in 
each  direction,  developing  two  shoots  of  ore,  one  in  each  end  of  the  mine.  These 
shoots  have  each  been  stoped  out  for  a  considerable  length  between  the  tunnel  and 
the  surface.  The  lower  tunnel  is  about  1,400  feet  in  length.  From  its  point  of  inter- 
aeotion  with  the  vein  drifts  have  been  run  each  way  nearly,  if  not  quite,  to  the  bound- 
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ary-lines.  The  two  tunnels  (586  feet  apart  on  the  dip  of  vein)  are  connected  by  the 
works  in  the  western  half  of  the  claims  where  a  fine  body  of  ore  has  been  developed 
and  partly  worked  ont.  The  eastern  half  of  the  mine  is  not  so  far  developed.  The 
lower  tannel  shows  a  strong  vein  of  quartz  that  assays  well,  bnt  the  ground  there 
between  the  two  tunnels  remained  almost  untouched  at  the  date  of  the  writer's  last 
visit,  June,  1875.    Below  the  l9wer  tunnel  no  work  whatever  had  then  been  done. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  development  in  the  mine  in  June,  1875,  may  be  partly 
described  as  follows: 

On  the  level  of  the  lower  tunnel,  drift  west  to  boundary-line,  nearly  500  feet 

On  the  level  of  the  lower  tunnel,  drift  east  about  400  feet. 

Above  the  level  of  the  lower  tunnel  a  tories  of  winses  connect  with  the  upper  tun- 
nel, starting  from  the  lower  level  at  a  point  150  feet  west  of  the  lower  tunnel. 

On  level  84  feet  above  lower  tunnel,  drifts  east  and  west  from  winze,  aggregating 
184  feet. 

On  level  190  feet  above  lower  tunnel,  drifts  east  and  west  from  winze,  aggregating 
430  feet. 

On  level  265  feet  above  lower  tunnel,  drifts  oast  and  west  from  winze,  aggregating 
100  feet. 

On  level  343  feet  above  Tower  tunnel,  drifts  east  and  west  from  winze,  aggregating 
335  feet. 

On  level  432  feet  above  lower  tunnel,  drifts  east  and  west  from  winze,  aggregating 
208  feet. 

On  level  496  feet  above  lower  tunnel,  drifts  east  and  west  from  winze,  aggregating 
256  feet. 

On  upper  tunnel,  686  feet  above  lower  tunnel,  drifts  east  and  west  from  winze,  aggre- 
gating 700  to  750  feet. 

These  drifts,  with  their  connected  winzes,  cross-cuts,  and  stopes,  alTbrd  the  follow- 
ing observations  on  the  character  of  the  vein.  The  inclosing  country-rock  is  black 
slate;  general  course  of  vein  regular,  and  nearly  east  and  west;  dip  to  the  north  75 
degrees  from  the  horizon ;  width,  varying  between  extremes  of  a  lew  inches  to  over  20 
feet,  averaging  where  stoped  5  to  6  feet.  The  quartz  occurs  in  shoots,  pinching  and 
widening  at  greater  or  less  intervals.  The  main  west  shoot,  which  has  been  thus  far 
the  chief  source  of  quartz,  has  been  opened  in  length  from  100  to  250  feet  on  dififerent 
levels.  On  the  bottom  level  this  shoot  has  a  continuous  length  of  250  feet.  The  quartz 
also  sometimes  forms  two  or  more  parallel  veins  or  seams,  so  that  within  the  space 
included  between  the  main  hanging  and  foot  walls  of  the  vein  there  may  be  two 
distinct  bodies  of  quartz  separated  by  a  horse*  of  slate.  In  the  upper  works  there 
have  always  been  three  separate  seams  recognized,  although  only  two  nave  been  much 
worked.  In  the  bottom  level  the  vein,  which  is  15  to  20  feet  wide  where  cut  by  the 
tunnel,  is  divided  by  a  large  horse  in  the  western  portion  of  the  ground.  The  general 
character  of  the  quartz  throughout  the  mine  is  moderately  hard,  white  or  olnish- 
white,  sometimes  mixed  with  seams  of  slate,  frequently  showing  free  gold,  with  some 
iron  sn}phurets  and  a  little  galena.  The  quality  varies  between  wide  extremes,  say 
from  $10  to  $100  per  ton.  The  average  of  several  years'  operations  appears  to  show  a 
yield  of  $30  to  $40  per  ton.  At  the  end  of  1874,  a  careful  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
quartz  thus  far  worked  showed  a  product  of,  say,  30,000  tons,  yielding  over  $1,250,000, 
or  something  over  $40  per  ton.  According  to  the  reported  operations  of  tbis  year, 
(1875,)  this  yield  has  been  fully  sustained.  It  is  specially  noteworthy  that  nearly  «1I 
the  quartz  taken  from  the  mine  is  crushed  without  any  discrimination  or  assortment. 
The  dumps  show  very  little  or  no  quartz.  The  yield  obtained  is  the  result  of  milling 
the  whole  vein. 

Tbe  mine  has  been  known  and  worked  since  1862.  Its  early  history  is  unrecorded, 
and  its  production  can  only  be  stated  in  general  terms.  In  later  years  the  bullinn- 
prodnction  is  given  as  follows:  1669,  $39,171;  1P70,  $126,902;  1871.  $138,567;  1872, 
$133,782 ;  1873,  $136,125;  nine  months  of  1874,  $112,942.  The  total  product  from  the 
hegiuniog  to  the  end  of  1874  is  placed  at  something  over  $1,250,000. 

The  costs  of  operation  are  known  in  detail  for  only  two  or  three  years.  Including 
all  expenses  for  mining  and  milling,  dead-work,  permanent  improvements,  &o.,  these 
were  reyiorted  as  follows : 

In  1872,  $42,792.78,  estimated  per  ton  at  $17.11. 

In  1H73,  $53,585,  estimated  per  ton  at  $17.86. 

In  1874,  (9  months,)  $31,063.32,  estimated  per  ton  at  $10. 

The  estimated  net  profits  per  ton  of  qaartz  crashed  during  the  same 
period  were  as  follows : 

In  1872,  $36.38 ;  1673,  $27.51 ;  nine  months  of  1874,  $30.33. 

The  net  proffts  of  the  year  1874  are  reported  at  $120,000. 

The  mine  is  provided  with  a  mill,  which  is  situated  near  the  river-bank  and  directly 
below  the  tunnel-mouth.  The  ore  is  brought  out  from  the  mine  on  a  tram-way,  and  is 
fient  down  to  mill  by  an  inclined  road  without  change  of  cars.    The  mill  has  twenty 
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otaiDps ;  bat  as  all  the  ore  is  ground  \n  pans  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  it  finely,  and 
of  affording  abnndant  opportunity  for  amalgamation,  the  dnty  of  the  mill  is  very  light, 
not  exceeding  (in  1874)  330  t-ons  per  month.  The  cost  of  milling  alone  is  said  to  aver- 
age abocit  $3.75  per  ton.  The  mill  is  driven  by  water-power,  obtained  in  abundance, 
during  most  of  the  year,  from  the  Soath  Merced.  At  the  present  date  (1875)  the  raill* 
ing-facilities  are  being  increased  by  the  addition  of  twenty  new  stamps.  With  these 
in  operation  it  is  expected  that  the  monthly  production  will  be  from  |30,000  to  $40,000. 

The  mine  in  its  present  condition  is  able  to  furnish  a  much  larger  supply  of  ore  than 
is  called  for  by  the  present  scale  of  operations.  In  1874,  when  visited  by  the  writer, 
the  total  force  employed  was  34  men,  of  whom  only  10  were  miners ;  the  remainder 
comprising  9  trammers,  6  mill-men,  1  tailings-man,  carpenter,  smiths,  foreman,  cooks, 
and  Jobbers.  Of  the  mining-force,  only  4  were  stoning,  5  were  breaking  quartz  in 
opening  groimd,  and  1  on  dead- work.  This  force,  without  working  nights  or  Sundays, 
kept  the  mill  ftilly  supplied. 

At  that  date  the  developed  reserves  of  quartz  standing  in  the  opened  gronud  were 
estimated  at  30,000  to  40,000  tons,  and  valued  at  (750,000  to  $1,000,000  net. 

The  promise  of  the  mine  for  the  future,  beyond  these  developed  reaoozceSy  was 
unusually  good. 

TUOLUMNE  COUNTY. 

This  couDty  was  described  at  length  in  my  report  for  1872,  since 
which  time  there  has  been  little  change  in  the  condition  of  mining  there. 
There  are  in  the  county  twenty  quartz-mills,  most  of  them  working 
irregularly,  and  crushing  about  15,000  tons  per  annum.  The  bnlHon- 
yiehl  from  this  source  will  be  materially  increased  next  year  (1876)  by 
the  working  of  the  Oonfidence  Mine,  which  has  developed  large  ore- 
bodies  during  the  past  year.  This  important  mine  was  fully  described 
in  my  last  year's  report  by  Professor  Ashburner.  The  principal  mines  are 
the  Confidence,  Spring  Gulch,  Golden  Gate,  Soulsby,  and  a  group  of 
mines  on  the  Mother  lode,  which  passes  through  this  county,  all  of 
which  have  been  described  in  former  reports.  Gravel-mining  under 
Table  Mountain  has  been  carried  on  extensively,  but  no  returns  can  be 
obtained.    The  system  of  working  is  the  same  as  in  1872. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wetmore,  superintenSent  of  the  Golden  Gate«  makes  the 
following  report  of  his  mine  : 

Golden  Gate  Mine — ^length  of  location,  2,600  feet ;  course,  northeast  and 
southwest;  dip,  west  70  to 80 degrees;  length  pay-zone,  100  feet;  aver- 
age width,  6  feet  as  far  as  explored ;  are  still  in  pay-ore ;  country-rock, 
slate;  vein-matter,  flinty  quartz;  no  machinery  yet  erected;  greatest 
depth  attained,  210  feet;  greatest  length  horizontal  exploration,  285 
feet ;  2  levels  opened  by  tunnel,  285  feet  long ;  miners^  wages,  per  day, 
$3;  cost  sinking,  per  foot,  from  $16  to  $30;  cost  drifting,  per  foot,  aver- 
age, $20;  cost  stoping,  per  ton,  from  $1.50  to  $2 ;  cost  mining,  per  ton 
extracted,  $3.20;  cost  milling,  per  ton,  $1.25  at  company's  mill;  num- 
ber tons  extracted  and  worked,  about  500 ;  average  yield,  per  ton,  $14.50; 
percentage  snlphurets,  from  1^  to  4  per  cent. 

Golden  Gate  Company's  mill — water  power,  300  inches,  40-foot  fall ; 
10  stamps,  at  720  pounds,  dropping  7  inches  83  times  per  minute;  no 
pans;  5  concentrators;  cost  of  mill,  $10,000;  capacity,  20  tons  per  24 
hours ;  cost  treatment,  $1.25  per  ton  ;  during  the  past  year  have  only 
been  experimenting ;  up  to  date  the  snlphurets  have  been  sold. 

Mr.  Jesse«Holladay,  president  of  the  Oonfidence  Mine,  makes  the 
following  return,  (the  bullion-product  given  below  is  the  total  yield  sinc^ 
the  mine  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  present  owners,  in  1871 :) 

Confidence  Mine — ^location,  2,500  feet;  course,  north  25  degrees  west, 
dip  22  degrees  east ;  length  pay-zone  246  feet,  average  wid t h  7  feet ;  coun- 
try-rock, granite;  vein-matter, quartz  acd  snlphurets;  worked  by  shaft 
870  feet  deep ;  9  levels  open  ;  total  length  drifts,  3,300  feet ;  cost  of  hoist- 
ing-works, $11,500;  18  miners  employed,  at  $3  per  day;  cost  of  sinking, 
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per  foot,  $10;  of  driftiDg,  $8 ;  of  stoping,  per  ton,  #1.50 ;  of  miniDg,  per 
ton  extracted,  $3;  of  milling  at  company's  mill,  $2.50;  average  yield,  per 
ton,  $10  'y  total  bullion-prc^uet,  $550,000;  kind  of  power,  and  amount, 
steam^  SO-borse ;  nnmber  of  stamps,  40 ;  weight  of  stamps,  650  poonds ; 
number  of  drops  per  minate,  70;  height  of  drop,  7  inohes  ;  cost  of  mill, 
$30,000 ;  capacity  per  twenty-foar  hoars,  tons,  50 ;  cost  of  treatment, 
per  ton,  $2.50 ;  tons  crashed  during  the  year,  uncertain ;  making  devel- 
opments. 

OAULVEBiLS  0OT7NTY. 


The  assessment-list  of  this  county  shows  the  following  valuation  for 
1875: 

Mining-claims..' $118,785 

Improvements  on  same 110,175 

Mining-ditches 94,155 


Total 323,115 

The  comparative  condition  of  the  mining-interest  is  shown  by  the 
following  table,  compiled  from  ofiBlcial  statistics : 


Year. 


1870 

1CT9 
lh73 
1p74 
1873 


94 
88 
M 
34 
40 
40 


i 


a 


11.536 


3T,105 
S8»960 
31.000 
30,500 


i 

t 

I 

I 
i 


19 
» 
93 
99 
93 


i 

S3 

a 
a 

i 
3 


50R 

515 
489 
490 
490 
510 


II 

§" 
-Si 

if! 


6,300 
5,800 
3,050 
3.670 
3,090 
3,100 


From  the  above  it  appears  that  there  has  been  but  little  change  in 
the  general  condition  of  mining  for  the  past  five  years. 

lu  crossing  this  connty  from  the  foothills  bordering  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  toward  the  summit  of  the  Sierras,  we  find  the  belt  of  auriferous 
metamorphic  rocks,  which  forms  the  great  mining-field  of  Central  Cali- 
fornia, having  a  general  course  of  northeast  and  southwest.  The  lower 
portion  in  the  foot-hills  is  covered  only  by  superficial  debritus^  which 
seems  to  be  the  remnants  of  broken  channels  which  existed  higher  up 
and  flowed  in  a  general  direction  from  north  to  south.  In  the  higher 
portions  of  the  county,  near  the  junction  of  the  slates  and  granite,  there 
are  isolated  patches  of  these  ancient  channels  covered  by  basaltic  lava, 
and  below  these,  on  the  limestone  belt,  superficial  placers,  which  are 
still  worked  during  the  rainy  season. 

In  the  extreme  western  portion  of  the  slate-belt  we  find  the  copper- 
belt,  in  which  are  situated  the  Union,  Keystone,  and  other  mines  of  note, 
which  have  remained  closed  for  several  years  in  consequence  of  the  low 
price  of  copper.  The  ores  are  yellow  sulphurets,  known  as '<  bronze- 
ores,^  and  are  inclosed  in  chloritic  slates  and  serpentine.  They  are  said 
to  have  occurred  in  lenticular  masses  and  to  have  deteriorated  in  depth. 

The  great  quartz- vein,  or  zone  of  veins,  known  as  the  Mother  lode, 
enters  this  connty  from  Tuolumne  and  crosses  it  into  Amador.  It 
makes  strong  croppings  at  Carson  Hill,  Albany  Hill,  Angel's,  near  San 
Andreus,  and  at  Lower  Bich  Gulch,  on  the  Mokelnmne  Biver.  Carson 
Hill  alone  is  credited  with  the  production  of  $4,000,000;  but  active 
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operations  have  been  snspended  for  several  years,  as  the  free-gold-bear- 
ing character  of  the  rock  changed  in  depth  and  was  succeeded  by  tella- 
rides  and  arsenical  compoands.  My  report  of  1875  contains  the  resalts 
of  tests  of  these  refractory  ores,  but  nothing  has  yet  been  done  toward 
the  permanent  development  of  these  claims.  At  Angel's,  arrastrasonly 
are  running.  This  place,  a  few  years  since,  had  five  quartz-mills,  aggre- 
gating 60  stamps.  The  condition  of  quartz-mining  near  San  Andreas  is 
noticed  below  in  a  communication  from  Mr.  J.  Eathgeb.  This  i)ortion 
of  the  Mother  lode  carries  low-grade  oars  near  the  surface,  but  its 
character  at  lower  levels  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated  by  deep  devel- 
opment.   The  reason  assigned  is  want  of  capital. 

The  most  extensive  quartz-mining  operation  of  the  county  at  present  is 
the  Owin  or  Paloma  Mine,  owned  by  Messrs.  Gwin,  Ooleman,  and  others. 
This  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Lower  Bich  Gulch,  a  deep  ravine  de- 
bouching on  the  Mokelumne  River.  The  mine  has  attained  a  depth  by 
shaft  of  1,100  feet,  the  lowest  level  yet  opened  being  at  1,000  feet.  The 
company  owns  two  mills,  both.run  by  water  power,  and  the  property  is 
economically  managed.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  statistics,  such  as  are 
cheerfully  furnished  in  the  same  character  of  mines  on  the  Mother  lode 
in  Amador  County,  cannot  be  obtained  from  this  source.  They  would 
be  valuable  as  furnishing  information  on  the  economy  of  mining  in  low- 
grade  ores,  for  the  ores  of  the  Gwin  Mine  have  been  of  low  grade  for 
the  most  part  down  to  present  depths,  and  yet  the  business  of  mining 
has  been  successfully  prosecuted  since  the  property  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  present  owners.  The  vein  is  well  defined  and  sometimes  of  great 
width.  On  the  800-foot  level  it  attained  a  with  6f  18  feet,  with  high- 
grade  rock.  The  rich-ore  bodies,  however,  seem  to  occur  in  lenticular 
masses,  and  alternate  levels  are  sometimes  in  low-grade  ore.  The  cost 
of  milling  and  mining  probably  does  not  exceed  $6  or  $7  per  ton. 

West  Point  district  is  situated  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  gold- 
bearing  belt,  in  a  granite  formation.  As  a  general  rule  the  veins  are 
narrow,  but  of  high  grade,  ($30  to  $40  per  ton,)  the  walls  hard,  and  the 
pay-shoots  contract^  in  length.  Nearly  all  these  veins  paid  well  until 
depth  was  attained,  and  mining  and  pumping  became  expensive.  Many 
are  now  idle,  on  which  expensive  machinery  has  been  erected.  This  is 
not  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  mines,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  pay- 
shoots  are  limited  in  length,  and  can  only  be  found  by  continuous  sink- 
ing of  the  main  shaft. 

Several  mines  noticed  in  former  reports  have  snspended  operations, 
and  others  have  been  resuscitated  with  favorable  results.  Among  these 
the  Mina  Bica  and  Oheeno  are  prominent.  The  principal  works  of  the 
Mina  Bica  are  situated  on  an  ore-body  232  feet  in  length,  which  aver- 
ages 4  feet  wide,  and  was  worked  years  ago  to  the  depth  of  135  feet. 
The  new  shaft  is  12  feet  by  4,  in  the  clear,  and  is  now  175  feet  deep. 
Sinking  progresses  at  the  rate  of  9  feet  per  week.  The  40  feet  of  backs 
attained  show  a  uniform  width  of  4  feet,  containing  18  inches  of  very 
high-grade  ore.  The  whole  is  estimated  at  $40  per  ton.  The  hoistings 
works  are  driven  by  a  16-horse-power  horizontal  engine,  consuming 
three-fourths  of  a  cord  of  wood  in  twenty-four  hours.  Engineers  act 
as  "  tub-landers.^  A  pump  is  employed  two  hours  out  of  twenty-four 
in  emptying  a  water-tank  placed  at  a  depth  of  150  feet.  The  company 
owns  another  mine,  the  Maria,  about  one  mile  west  of  the  Mina  Bica. 
A  transverse  tunnel  taps  the  first  vein  at  a  considerable  depth,  and  has 
been  extended  on  the  lode  120  feet.  The  ore  averages  2  feet  in  width, 
and  is  estimated  to  yield  $15  per  ton.  The  main  tunnel  will  be  extended 
shortly  to  nine  other  lodes,  which  crop  east  of,  and  parallel  with,  the 
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vein  now  being  developed.  About  400  yards  soath  of  the  Maria  is 
located  the  coDipany's  8-8tamp  mill,  driven  by  a  large  overshot  wheel 
and  free  water.  A  Hepbarn  settler  and  two  Wheeler  pans  are  employed. 
This  mill  has  done  well  for  prospecting- purposes,  but  the  extensive  and 
valuable  backs  of  the  Mina  Eica  alone  necessitate  the  erection  of  a 
large  new  mill  near  the  mine. 

A  group  of  mines  in  the  slate-formation  has  been  described  in  former 
reports.  The  most  prominent  is  the  San  Bruno,  described  in  the  report 
of  1875,  which  has  been  steadily  worked  during  the  present  year. 

The  Calaveras  Chronicle,  a  careful  and  reliable  miuingjournal,  makes 
the  following  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  principal  quartz-mines 
of  Sheep  Ranch  district,  near  Murphy's :« 

^^  Powerful  steam  hoisting- works  have  been  erected  on  the  well-known 
Wallace  &  Ferguson  Mine.  The  engine  is  45  horse  power,  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  admit  of  sinking  to  any  required  depth.  The  ledge — the 
yield  of  which  has  been  remarkable  from  the  outset — ^has  been  mined 
to  the  depth  of  125  feet,  a  distance  of  1,400  feet  in  lengtli,  without  the 
aid  of  machinery.  The  mine  has  been  very  successfully  worked  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  is  today  one  of  the  most  valuable  mining-proper- 
ties in  the  8tat«.  When  the  new  hoisting- works  are  completed,  opera- 
tions will  be  pushed  with  greater  vigor,  and  on  a  more  extensive  scale 
than  ever. 

*'  Work  is  going  actively  forward*  at  the  Woods  Mine.  Sinking  has 
reached  a  depth  of  about  200  feet,  the  quartz  having  been  of  a  fair 
quality  from  the  surface  down.  The  scarcity  of  water  during  the  dry 
season  rendered  it  impossible  to  run  but  a  portion  of  the  stamps  of  the  mill 
connected  with  the  mine,  but  as  that  impediment  no  longer  exists,  the 
entire  battery  will  be  kept  in  motion  in  the  future.  Splendid  ore  is  be- 
ing taken  from  the  Calaveras  Mine,  located  near  the  Woods.  A  new 
shaft  is  being  sunk,  which  has  reached  a  depth  of  about  175  feet.  The 
old  shaft  is  400  feet  deep.  The  ledge  is  a  very  wide  one,  all  good-mill- 
ing ore.  A  fine  20-stamp  mill  is  owned  in  connection  with  the  mine. 
Work  is  being  energetically  pushed  with  good  results.  This  company 
are  successfully  using  the  Paul  process,  described  under  the  heading  of 
Butte  County.'' 

To  Mr.  J.  Bathgeb,  of  San  Andreas,  I  am  indebted  for  the  following 
statement  of  mining-operations  in  his  vicinity : 

"  San  Andreas,  October  20, 1876. 

^^  The  owners  of  the  two  principal  water-ditches  supplying  water  to 
this  vicinity  have  opened  hydraulic  claims,  and  are  using  nearly  all  of 
the  water  themselves,  which  fact  causes  interruption  of  work  of  many 
claims  formerly  worked,  and  also  this  year's  exceptional  scarcity  of 
water,  in  a  district  that  has  scant  facilities  and  short  seasons  for  water- 
supply,  causes  a  deficiency  of  information  from  mining-enterprises  from 
this  vicinity. 

^^  Messrs.  Wyllie  &  Treat  have  opened  their  hydraulic-mining  claim 
near  Cave  City,  using  the  water  of  the  Table  Mountain  Ditch,  which 
they  own,  and  Terwilliger  &  Co.  are  using  the  water  of  the  San  Antonio 
Ditch  on  their  hydraulic  claims  on  Tunnel  liidge.  Drift-mining  on  hy- 
draulic claims  is  taking  the  place  of  hydraulic  washing  in  many  places 
for  those  reasons,  and  large  piles  of  wash-dirt  are  accumulated  to  be 
washed  in  the  winter.  Lloyd  Brothers,  owners  of  the  Garnet  claim  at  San 
Andreas,  have  been  running  a  bed-rock  tunnel  through  tberimrock,  and 
have  found  the  channel  with  good  pay,  and  are  about  moving  their 
arrastras  for  disintegrating  gravel-cement  to  the  new  location.    These 
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arrastras  are  worked  by  water-power,  and  are  efficacioas  for  griDdiog 
off  the  cement  from  the  quartz  pebbles  without  crashing  them,  liberat- 
ing the  gold  contained  in  the  cement,  consisting  of  clay,  qoarjtz^sand,  and 
oxide  of  iron.  They  have  given  better  satisfaction  to  the  owners  than 
their  5-stamp  mill,  erected  to  crush  the  cement.  Small-size  garnets  are 
found,  also  pieces  of  magnesium,  in  this  claim.  At  Central  Hill  the  drift- 
mining  claims  have  been  steadily  worked  with  varied  success.  Tiie 
Machiavelli,  Clary,  Benson,  Cole,  Dyas,  Harkins,  and  Shears  are  loca- 
tions on  the  Dead  Biver  channel ;  the  pay-streak  is  drifted  ont,  hoisted 
by  horse-power  to  the  surface,  dried,  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  washed. 

^^  Quartz-mining  on  the  Motjier  lode,  which  runs  through  this  district 
in  this  county,  is  limited,  from  the  fact  that  the  capital  has  not  aided  it ; 
private  labor  and  the  yield  of  the  mines  have  developed  them;  its 
growth  and  development  have  been  slow,  but  progressing.  The  Pioneer 
Chief,  B.  K.  Thorn,  owner,  was  developed  to  the  depth  of  260  feet ;  the 
Union  Mine  was  sunk  to  the  depth  of  175  feet,  with  two  levels  150  feet 
in  length,  and  has  a  10-stamp  quartz-mill.  Captain  Thorpe's  Mine  has 
several  shafts  with  levels,anda5-stampqnartz-mill.  Beckman's,  Illish's, 
and  Kathgeb's  are  worked  with  good  results.  Many  other  locations  are 
lying  idle  for  want  of  capital." 

AMADOn  COUNTY. 

This  county  has  long  ranked  as  second  in  the  State  as  a  quartz-min- 
ing county.  It  has  two  systems  of  ledges  traversing  it  from  north  to 
south,  one  at  or  near  the  point  of  contact  of  greenstone  and  slate, 
known  as  the  Mother  lode,  the  other  higher  up,  in  the  granite  forma- 
tion. The  latter  has  not  been  actively  worked  for  several  years,  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  upon  the  whole  its  mines  have  proved  remunera- 
tive. Prior  to  1870  there  were  twelve  mills  on  this  belt«  aggregating  li^ 
stamps,  and  twenty-four  mills  on  the  Mother  lode,  aggregatiog  422 
stamps,  making  a  total  of  thirty-six  mills  and  547  stamps;  bat  it  is  not 
probable  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  these  were  rnnuing  at  any  time. 
At  the  present  time, according  to  the  returnsof  the  county  assessor,  there 
are  but  seventeen  mills  in  the  county,  but  as  many  of  these  are  large 
mills,  the  number  of  stamps  has  not  been  correspondingly  diminished. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  official  returns  of  the  surveyor- 
general,  will  show  the  relative  condition  of  mining  since  1870 : 


Year. 


1870 
18U 
1879 
1873 
1874 
1875 


Qaartz- 
millft. 


S9 
a7 
24 
15 
15 
17 


Tons 
cnitihed. 


60,S40 
70,360 
253,000 
81,000 
83,450 
85,780 


Mining- 
dltcbes. 


35 
32 


11 

11 


Lenffth 
in  miles. 


497 
405 
470 


296 
340 


Miners*  in- 
ches of  w»- 
ter  naed 
per  day. 


5,450 

5,980 
12.000 
15.830 
15.830 


The  quartz-crushing  of  1872,  as  given  above,  is  either  the  result  of 
error  or  of  some  very  wild  "  guessing.''  Tbe  number  of  tons  crushed 
was  probably  between  80,000  and  90,000.  The  great  discrepancies  in 
the  returns  of  mining-ditches  is  the  result  of  the  consolidation  of  many 
of  the  smaller  ditches  into  the  Amador  Oanal,  which  now  controls  the 
principal  water-sources  of  the  county,  and  the  abandonment  of  many 
surface-placers  which  were  worked  up  to  the  year  1870. 
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West  of  the  Mother  lode  there  oceors  a  belt  of  copper- veins,  the  8ame 
as  that  worked  several  years  since  at  GopperopoHs,  in  Oalaveras  Coonty. 
Only  one  mine  of  this  class  is  now  worked.  This  is  the  Newton  Copper 
Mine,  owned  by  John  M.  Olidden  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.  The  length  of 
location  is  1,300  feet ;  the  course  north  25  degrees  west ;  dip  68  degrees 
east;  length  of  pay-zone,  500  feet,  with  an  average  width  of  2  feet.  The 
vein  occars  in  roetamorphic  slate,  and  the  ore  is  a  snlphnret  of  the 
class  known  at  Oopperopolis  as  ^^  bronze-ore.''  Four  levels  have  been 
opened,  and  the  gronnd  explored  to  a  depth  of  400  feet  and  a  horizontal 
distance  on  the  vein  of  588  feet.  The  mine  is  provided  with  powerfnl 
hoisting-works,  and  the  ores  are  treated  by  the  leach  in  g>process.  This 
property  has  been  actively  worked  for  several  years,  and  with  presamed 
profit  to  the  owners ;  bnt  as  they  reside  in  the  Eastern  States,  no  details 
of  their  operation  can  be  obtained  on  the  gronnd. 

The  Amador  Canal,  which  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  water  projects 
in  the  State,  has  been  described  at  some  length  in  my  reports  of  1874 
and  1875.  This  great  work  was  completed  in  1875,  and  is  now  selling 
water  as  power  to  the  qnatz-mills  on  its  line.  The  company  already 
snpplies  nine  mills,  having  an  aggregate  of  320  stamps,  with  a  crushing- 
capacity  of  abont  450  tons  per  day.  Water  is  sold  by  the  inch,  the 
quantity  nsed  depending  on  the  available  fall.  The  Keystone  Mill,  with 
a  40-8tamp  mill,  nses  180  inches  for  milling  and  hoisting  purposes,  while 
the  Oneida,  with  60  stamps,  nses  the  same  qaantity.  The  prineipnl 
ditch  of  the  Amador  Canal  Company  has  a  length  of  forty-five  miles, 
exclusive  of  the  branch  ditches.  Water  is  taken  from  a  series  of  lakes 
in  the  high  slwra,  where  it  is  retained  for  use  in  the  dry  season  by  the 
construction  of  dams.  The  largest  of  these  lakes  has  an  area  oif  640 
acres,  and  its  capacity  has  been  increasecl  daring  the  past  year  to  an 
additional  depth  of  twelve  feet  by  the  construction  of  a  dam  at  the  out- 
let. There  are  two  belts  of  auriferous  gravel  traversing  this  county, 
both  of  which  will  be  extensively  worked  during  the  year  1876.  Water 
is  sold  at  10  to  12^  cents  per  inch  to  hydraulic  miners.  The  quartz- 
mills,  taking  small  quantities,  pay  from  20  to  25  cents  per  inch. 

There  are  about  100,000  linear  feet  of  locations  on  the  Mother  lode 
between  the  Mokelumne  and  Cosumnes  Elvers,  which  form  the  southern 
and  northern  boundaries  of  Amador  County.  Many  of  these  are  paral- 
lel locations;  one  line  of  locations  on  the  hanging- wall,  and  another  in 
the  slates  forming  the  footwall,  or  west  country.  In  some  cases,  as  at 
the  Keystone,  Consolidated  Amador,  and  Oneida,  both  lines  are  owned 
by  one  company.  The  vein-system  of  the  Mother  lode  varies  in  width, 
sometimes  expanding  to  half  a  mile,  and  again  presenting  the  features 
of  a  true  fissure.  Where  these  expansions  occur  the  veins  are  always 
broken  and  of  low  grade. 

I  api)end,  in  the  form  of  a  tabulated  statement,  a  review  of  the  con- 
dition of  quartz-mining  on  the  Mother  lode  in  this  county,  embracing 
a  linear  extent  of  94,925  feet  of  ground.  We  may  safely  estimate  the 
total  length  of  locations  at  100,000  feet,  and  of  this  great  extent  of 
ground  it  will  be  perceived  by  reference  to  the  statement  that  but  one- 
tenth,  or  about  10,000  feet,  is  now  energetically  worked  with  hoisting- 
works  and  mills.  About  10,000  feet  is  worked  irregularly,  by  means  of 
arastras  or  cnstom-mills. 

The  Hardenbergfa  Mine  is  located  at  Middle  Bar,  on  the  Mokelumne 
Biver,  three  miles  from  Jackson.  It  was  opened  in  1851  and  worked 
successively  by  several  owners,  with  reported  profit,  a  large  amount  of 
I>ay-rock  being  extracted,  of  the  yield  of  which  no  record  is  accessible 
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to  me.  To  1871  it  was  closed  on  accoant  of  the  flnancial  embarrassment 
of  one  of  its  proprietors.  The  present  shaft  (now  506  feet  deep)  was 
then  ander  way.  In  1875  the  mine  was  re-opened  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Harden- 
bergh.  The  location  is  2,400  feet  long.  The  property  inclndes  a  20- 
stamp  mill,  with  rock  breakers,  pans,  &c.,  ran  by  water-power.  A  ditch 
brings  2,000  miners'  inches  of  water  from  a  point  on  the  Mokelamne 
three  miles  above  the  mill.  The  fall  is  27  feet,  and  the  powei:  is  com- 
mnnicated  through  a  tnrbine.  Mine,  ditch,  and  mill-site,  with  ground  for 
surface- purposes,  amounting  in  all  to  31  acres,  are  covered  by  a  United 
States  patent. 

The  Kennedy  Mine,  near  Jackson,  which  was  described  in  detail  in  the 
report  for  1874,  is  being  prospected  on  the  800-foot  level.  The  mil!  baa 
not  run  during  the  year,  and  therefore  I  have  no  returns.  The  large 
body  of  ore  found  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  company's  ground, 
adjoining  the  Pioneer  line,  was  of  such  low  grade  as  to  prove  unprofit- 
able in  the  company's  mill,  and  prospecting  was  continued  northward 
in  the  expectation  of  developing  a  chimney  of  high-grade  rock  which 
was  worked  in  the  upper  levels. 

The  Consolidated  Amador,  of  Sutter  Creek,  better  known  as  the 
Hay  ward  or  Eureka  Mine,  ranked  for  many  years  a«  the  leading  quartz- 
mine  of  the  State.  During  this  period,  from  1866  to  1872,  the  mine 
yielded  quartz  averaging  $20  per  ton,  and  supplied  a  40-8tamp  mill, 
earning  large  dividends  for  the  owners.  The  history  of  this  mine  may 
be  tracjed  in  the  reports  of  Hon.  J.  Ross  Browne  and  myself  from  1868  to 
1875.  It  appears  that  with  increasing  depth  there  occurred  an  impov- 
erishment of  vein-matter  and  a  horizontal  contraction  of  ore-chimneys. 
The  lowest  level  opened  in  the. mine  was  at  a  depth  of  1,665  feet.  The 
OA)ropany  are  now  sinking  their  main  shaft  to  a  depth  of  2,000  feet,  when 
the  intervening  ground  will  be  exposed  from  the  2,000-foot  level.  Mean- 
time the  mine  has  in  reserve  a  large  amount  of  low-grade  ore,  which  can 
be  profitably  worked  by  water-power,  whereby  the  cost  of  milling  is  re- 
duced to  one  dollar  per  ton. 

The  Oneida  Mine,  situated  between  the  Kennedy  and  Consolidated 
Amador,  two  miles  north  of  Jackson,  was  discovered  in  1851,  and  has 
been  worked  since  that  time  with  varying  results.  Within  the  past  two 
years,  however,  this  property  has  been  placed  on  a  paying  basis.  The 
Oneida  Company's  mill  started  in  March,  1875,  on  rock  from  a  new  level, 
(the  1,000-foot,)  which  has  been  opened  through  a  new  three-compart- 
ment  shaft  with  a  powerful  set  of  hoisting-works  erected  during  the 
previous  fall  and  winter.  The  shaft  is  sunk  nearly  the  entire  distance 
through  the  country-rock,  which  relieves  it  from  the  pressure  so  detri- 
mental to  shafts  sunk  in  the  vein-matter  of  the  Mother  lode.  The  1,000- 
foot  level  is  now  well  open,  and  sinking  of  the  shaft  for  another  level 
is  under  way.    (See  tabular  returns.) 

The  Lincoln  Mine,  of  Sutter  Creek,  is  owned  abroad,,  and  its  agents 
decline  to  make  a  statement ;  but  it  is  known  to  be  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  and  now  ranks  among  the  leading  producing  mines  of  Ama- 
dor County.  The  shaft  is  down  750  feet,  and  the  mill  crushes  80  tons 
per  day. 

The  original  Amador  is  the  oldest  quartz-mining  location  in  the  county, 
and  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  State.  Theledge  was  discovered  at  a  point 
where  it  was  denuded  by  Amador  Creek,  and  its  location  was  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  group  of  mines  which  for  many  years  yielded  large  profits  to 
the  owners.  Those  on  the  south  bank  of  Amador  Creek  have  been  con- 
solidated under  the  name  of  the  Keystone  Company.    The  yield  of 
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quartz  from  the  Original  Amador  was  for  many  years  about  $10  per  ton, 
but  recently  a  body  of  high-grade  ore  has  been  struck,  which  promises  to 
be  remunerative  to  the  owners.  This  mine  was  fully  described  by  Mr. 
James  D.  Hague  in  my  report  for  1873.  Since  that  time  Its  prospects 
have  materially  improved  by  the  discovery  of  new  ore-bodies  of  high 
grade.  Mr.  Hague  found  the  cost  of  mining  (including  necessary  dead- 
work  in  developing  new  ground)  to  be  $6.13  per  ton,  and  the  cost  of 
milling,  (steam-power,)  $2.25.  The  recent  completion  of  the  Amador 
Canal,  affording  the  company  ample  water-power  for  crushing,  has  re- 
duced the  cost  of  milling  to  $1.75  per  ton. 

The  Keystone  Mine,  of  Amador  City,  has  for  several  years  held  the 
position  of  the  leading  mine  ou  the  Mother- lode  belt,  by  reason  of  its 
great  production,  the  magnitude  «f  its  operations,  and  the  economy  of 
its  management.  Since  1870  its  production  has  averaged  $1,000  for 
each  working-day.  The  Keystone  is  a  consolidation  of  three  parallel 
claims— the  original  Keystone,  the  Geneva,  and  the  Spring  Hill.  The 
total  length  of  location  is  1,800  feet  horizontally  from  north  to  south,  but 
the  company  owns  3,100  feet  by  virtue  of  the  purchase  of  the  parallel 
ledges.  The  east  country  is  greenstone,  and  the  west  a  black,  talcose 
slate.  Three  veins  occur  in  the  company's  ground — one  ou  the  green- 
stone hanging-wall,  and  the  other  two  in  the  west  country-slate,  which 
can  scarcely  be  called  a  foot-wall,  as  there  seems  to  be  no  distinct  line 
of  demarkation  of  the  quartz- veins  in. this  direction,  they  being  in  fact 
blended  with  the  talcose  slate  in  a  very  irregular  manner  with  respect 
to  dip  and  width,  but  preserving  a  uniform  course  of  northwest  and 
southeast.  The  ore-bodies  in  the  slate,  which  form  the  principal  source 
of  the  company's  revenue,  are  of  variable  extent,  sometimes  expanding 
to  a  width  of  twenty  feet  and  again  contracting  to  a  mere  seam.  It  has 
been  noticed  that  the  expansion  generally  occurs  wheu  the  vein  ^'  flat- 
tens," and  contracts  where  it  approaches  a  vertical  dip.  In  consequence 
of  this  marked  peculiarity  in  the  west  veins,  the  ground  is  prospected 
by  vertical  winzes  which  answer  the  purpose  of  horizontal  cross-cats  in 
more  regular  veins.  By  this  means,  the  result  of  long  experience  and 
close  observation  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  vein-system,  the  mine 
always  presents  large  bodies  of  reserves  which  would  almost  invariably 
have  remained  undiscovered  by  the  usual  system  of  prospecting  by  hori- 
zontal drifts  and  cross-cuts.  lu  several  instances  levels  would  have 
passed  through  nearly  barren  ground,  leaving  large  ore-bodies  betweeu 
them.  The  Keystone  has  been  explored  to  a  depth  of  750  feet  and  a 
length  of  900  feet.  The  longest  cross-cut  is  about  300  feet,  cutting  the 
three  veins  at  right  angles.  On  the  east  is  found  a  well-defined  hang- 
ing-wall of  greenstone,  carrying  with  it  a  vein  of  low-grade  quartz. 

There  is  properly  no  foot-wall,  but  a  well-marked  line  of  fracture  is 
found,  presenting  the  peculiar  feature  known  as  ^^  slickensides,"  about 
300  feet  west  of  the  greenstone.  Beyond  this  exploration  has  failed  to  dis- 
close bodies  of  quartz,  although  across-cut  has  been  run  120  feet  beyond 
the  line  of  fracture.  The  yield  of  the  quartz  iu  this  mine  varies  from 
$10  to  $20  per  ton.  The  average  for  the  year  1875  was  nearly  $17,  but 
I  learn  it  run  somewhat  higher  toward  the  close  of  the  year.  There  are 
two  working-shafts,,  and  a  third  is  sinking.  The  hoisting  is  done  by 
water-power.  One  hundred  and  eighty  inches  of  water  are  used,  at  an 
expense  of  about  $10  per  day,  for  both  hoisting  and  crushing.  The 
mine  has  now  in  reserves  at  least  one  year's  supply  of  ore  for  its  40- 
stamp  mill.  The  completion  of  the  Amador  Canal  insures  a  constant 
supply  of  water  for  the  future  as  a  motive-power.    This  with  the  adop- 
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tion  of  8elf-feeder8  redaces  tbe  expenses  of  treatment  of  ores  to  abont 
$1  per  ton,  and  affords  a  margin  of  profit  on  a  class  of  ores  hitherto  con- 
sidered as  too  low  in  grade  for  working 

Between  Amador  City  and  Ply  month  we  find  about  16,000  feet  of 
groand  which  has  been  worked  olily  on  the  surface,  the  rock  being 
crushed  in  cnstom- mills  or  arastras.  The  Banker  Hill  and  the  Gover 
are  the  only  claims  working  with  machinery.  Near  Drytown  two  claims, 
the  Gold  Mountain  and  tbe  Belding,  are  each  running  a  10-stamp  mill. 
As  these  claims  are  not  on  the  line  of  the  Mother  lode,  they  are  not  men- 
tioned in  the  tabulated  statement. 

The  Phoenix  Mine,  of  Plymouth,  was  opened  in  1859,  and  has  been 
Continuously  worked  since  that  time.  There  are  two  working-shafts,  200 
feet  apart,  each  having  attained  a  depth  of  900  feet.  This  mine  presents 
a  large  body  of  low-grade  quartz,  which  is  extracted  and  milled  at  an 
expense  of  $5.50  per  ton.  On  the  800-foot  level  the  ore-breasts  are  abont 
100  feet  in  width,  with  but  little  waste-rock,  as  the  slates  carry  a  large 
proportion  of  auriferous  sulphurets.  The  works  are  run  by  water  from 
the  company's  ditch,  the  power  being  supplied  by  a  turbine  wheel. 
By  means  of  water-power  and  automatic  feeders  the  minimum  of  econ- 
omy has  been  reached  in  this  mine,  and  quartz  yielding  $10  per  ton  is 
worked  with  large  profit  to  the  owners. 

Water-power,  where  there  is  sufficient  fall,  is  utilized  by  turbine  or 
"  hurdy-gurdy  ^  wheels,  the  latter  class  being  effective  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water  where  the  nature  of  the  ground  admits  of  a  fall  of 
about  200  feet.  One  of  these  runs  the  OOstamp  mill  of  the  Oneida 
Mining  (3ompany.  It  is  of  cast  iron,  8  feet  in  diameter  and  4  inches 
in  width.  On  the  periphery  of  the  wheel  are  cup-shaped  buckets, 
which  receive  the  water  from  a  three-inch  nozzle.  Against  these  buck- 
ets one  hundred  and  eighty  inches  of  water,  with  a  fall  of  230  feet,  is 
projected  by  means  of  the  nozzle.  The  wheel- box  occupies  a  space  of 
12  feet  in  height  by  4  feet  in  width. 

Automatic  ore-feeders  are  coming  into  general  use,  and  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  economy  of  quartz-milling.  The  favorite  one  in 
Amador  County  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  James  TuUocb.  It  consists  of  a 
hopper  moudted  on  a  strong  frame-work.  Beneath  this  hopper  is  the 
tray  which  receives  the  ore  from  the  hopper  as  fast  as  may  be  desired, 
a  suitable  regulating-gate  being  employed.  The  tray  is  inclined  as 
much  as  may  be  desired,  and  is  suspended  by  links  from  the  frame,  so 
that  it  can  receive  an  oscillating  motion  forward  and  back.  Beneath 
the  tray  a  rock-shaft  crosses  the  tray  transversely,  and  an  arm  extends 
upward  and  is  secured  by  a  pin  passing  through  the  lugs  in  the  bottom 
of  the  tray  and  through  the  slotted  upper  end  of  the  arm.  The  end  of 
the  shaft  has  a  crank  formed  upon  it,  and  from  this  crank  the  rod  con- 
nects with  one  end  of  a  leverarm.  Tbe  lever  is  pivoted  near  its  middle 
to  the  frame,  and  the  other  end  extends  to  a  point  near  the  stamp  stem. 
An  adjustable  collar  is  secured  to  the  stem,  and  whenever  the  stamp 
falls,  tbe  collar  will  strike  the  end  of  the  lever,  and  through  the  con- 
necting-rod the  rock-shaft  will  be  operated  so  as  to  draw  the  tray  back. 
When  the  stamp  is  again  raised,  the  tray  will  be  allowed  to  swing  for- 
ward until  the  lugs  on  the  bottom  of  the  tray  strike  a  bar  or  post, 
which  will  abruptly  stop  the  tray,  and  thus  tend  to  loosen  and  throw 
forward  its  contents,  this  feature  being  especially  valuable  when  the 
ore  is  wet.  In  practice  it  is  found  that  the  force  of  gravitation  is  suffi- 
cient to  operate  these  parts,  no  springs  being  used ;  a  spring  is  placed  ' 
upon  the  end  of  the  lever  which  is  struck  by  the  collar,  so  as  to  relieve 
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the  strain  and  transmit  the  force  gradnally.  The  fkdjastable  bar  serves 
to  regulate  the  movements  of  tho  different  parts,  and  the  amoant  of  ore 
beneath  the  stamps  will  regnlate  the  amoant  fed. 

Both  the  quartz  and  accompanying  slates  of  the  Mother  lode  contain 
sulphnrets.  The  proportion  is  from  1  to  2  per  tent.,  and  tbe  value 
when  concentrated  about  $100  per  ton.  Concentration  is  effected  by 
means  of  Hendy's  apparatus,  supplemented  by  long  lines  of  sluice- 
boxes.    The  concentratied  sulphnrets  are  sold  to  chlorinators. 

The  condition  of  quartz-mining  in  Amador  County  is  exhibited  in  the 
following  tables,  compiled  during  the  month  of  October,  1875 : 
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EL  DORADO  C0I7NTT. 


The  foUowiDg  table  indicates  the  condition  of  mining  in  this  county 
daring  the  past  five  years : 
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0,450 
6,790 
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7,500 


Daring  1875  bat  three  mills  were  engaged  in  crashing,  while  the 
assessor's  returns  showed  that  there  are  27  quartz-mills  in  the  coanty, 
equivalent  to  a  total  crushing-capacity  of  500  tons  per  day. 

Many  of  the  idle  mills  are  among  the  most  expensive  erected  in  the 
State;  tJiree  of  the  number  cost  from  $40,000  to  $60,000  each.  The 
aggregate  cost  of  the  mills  now  standing  idle  is  not  less  than  $250,000. 
The  falling  off  in  this  branch  of  mining  is  attributable  to  the  impover- 
ishment of  the  quartz  in  depth.  Several  of  the  mines  formerly  noted 
for  their  production  of  free-gold,  such  as  the  Gederberg,  have  suspended 
operations,  this  class  of  ore  running  out  at  a  depth  of  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet,  and  the  quartz  below  that  level  being  of  too  low  grade 
for  profitable  working.  The  belt  of  auriferous  rocks  in  this  county  is 
nearly  thirty  miles  in  width,  and  contains  several  systems  of  quartz- 
veins,  among  others  the  so-called  Mother  lode,  but  the  formation  is 
much  broken  and  the  ore  of  low  grade.  The  geological  features  of  this 
county  were  fully  described  by  Mr.  Amos  Bowman  in  my  report  tor 
1876.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  no  important  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  mining-interest. 

An  important  claim  not  heretofore  noticed  is  the  Dry  Gulch  or  Craw- 
ford Gravel  claim,  situated  near  Pleasant  Valley.  It  was  discovered 
in  the  early  days  by  following  up  the  several  rich  gulches  that  head 
&om  it,  and  was  covered  by  innumerable  square  locations  of  the  early 
miners,  which  were  afterward  consolidated  under  a  United  States  pat* 
ent.  It  forms  a  depression  or  '^  sag  "  in  the  main  ridge  between  Clear 
and  Sly  Park  Greeks,  and  embraces  160  acres  of  land,  of  which  from  90 
to  120  are  estimated  to  be  deep,  rich  gravel-channel.  The  depth  varies 
from  60  to  260  feet,  the  average  being  about  110  feet.  It  has  been  pros- 
pected by  eleven  shafts,  sunk  for  drifting  purposes.  The  deepest  is  123 
feet,  and  did  not  reach  bed-rock.  In  the  early  days  it  was  drifted  by 
several  tunnels,  the  largest  being  about  700  feet.  The  character  of  ma- 
terial in  shafts  and  tunnels  is  quite  uniform.  By  drifting  it  yielded  over 
$10  per  ordinary  car-load,  the  gold  being  coarse  and  selling  readily  at 
stores  for  $18.70  per  ounce.  It  has  all  the  characteristics  of  an  ancient 
channel,  and  is  plainly  traceable,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  S,  from  the 
southeast  to  the  northwest  corner. 

It  is  finely  located  for  extensive  hydraulic  working,  and  possesses  two 
unrivaled  outlets.  The  Clear  Creek  or  northwest  outlet  permits  a  sluice- 
line  of  f  mile,  of  any  grade  desirable,  and  an  eight-inch  sluice-grade. 
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ivould  give  it  a  140  feet  drop  into  Clear  Greek,  which  falls  on  an  aver- 
age eighteen  inches  per  rod.  No  bedrock-tunnel  is  necessary,  since  the 
rim-rock  is  low,  so  that  only  a  short  rockcat  is  required.  As  determiaed 
by  the  prospect-shafts,  the  channel  falls  toward  this  end  on  a  steep 
grade. 

The  Park  Greek  or  sontfaeast  outlet  possesses  a  magniftcent  fMlof 
over  450  feet.  This  end  has  been  altogether  worked  by  the  hydraulic 
system,  and  probably  two  acres  have  been  washed  off.  The  company 
is  extending  and  straightening  the  bed-rock  tunnel,  so  that  it  will  be 
5  by  6  feet  ii^  the  clear  and  240  feet  in  length,  and  will  '^  bottom  "  all 
the  land  on  this  end  of  the  claim.  It  has  a  grade  of  8-inch  fall  to  each 
12  feet. 

Previdus  to  1874  a  small  head  of  surface-water  and  a  hand-nozzte  were 
employed.  By  this  crude  apparatus  nearly  10,000  cubic  yards  of  earth 
were  removed  in  two  seasons^  and  produced  (8,770.  Last  year  a  new 
400-inch  (4-inch  pressure)  ditch  was  completed,  but  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  water,  on  account  of  the  slight  rain  and  snow-faU,  not  over  150  inc^ea 
were  available  for  about  four  hours  of  thirty  days.  During  this  time 
2,005  cubic  yards  were  washed,  and  yielded  $3,140. 

This  year  the  claim  is  being  pot  in  good  shape  for  extensive  working,, 
which  was  impossible  last  year  by  reason  of  the  season  of  the  year  (De- 
cember) when  it  was  acquired  by  the  present  proprietors.  A  line  500 
feet  long  of  36  by  30  inch  sluices  is  being  plaoed  in  the  tunnel  and  be- 
yond, when  the  debris  is  thrown  into  a  rocky  ravine  and  allowed  ta 
tumble  among  the  rocks  for  a  distance  of  30O  feet,  when  it  is  again 
caught  up,  the  bowlders  precipitated  over  a  ^*  grizzly"  into  the  cafion 
below,  and  the  disintegrated  gravel  permitted  to  deposit  its  gold  in  a 
600-foot  flume,  after  which  the  tailings  escape.  One  more  Giant  will  be 
added  to  the  two  already  in  use.  Next  year  it  is  contemplated  to  work 
the  northwest  end.  The  present  fiace  of  the  gravel  on  the  southeast  end 
is  68  feet  in  height,  and  is  but  a  short  distance  from  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  th^  ancient  channel.  The  bed-rock  dips  rapidly  to  the  north, 
so  that  in  a  distance  of  215  feet  the  depth  of  gravel  is  85  feet,  nie 
first  or  top  stratum  of  gravel  (10  to  30  teet)  is  of  a  yellow  and  reddish 
cABtj  and  seems  to  be  equally  rich  as  the  substrata  or  *^  blue  gravel.*^ 
Here  and  there  are  short,  unconnected  streaks  of  a  white  clay,  that 
vields  readily  to  the  pipe.  The  bowlders,  composed  of  quartz,  <^  nigger 
heads,"  and  micaceous  schists,  are  not  large,  but  very  irregular  in  form, 
and  show  but  little  wear  from  attrition.  Bank-blasting  is  practioed. 
The  gravel  washes  easily,  bat  runs  rather  sluggishly ;  hence  a  heavy 
grade  is  necessary.  The  *<  backing"  of  the  black  sand  is  thereby  also 
avoided. 

On  the  northwest  end  about  one-half  acre  was  washed  away  by  par- 
ties on  a  lease,  but  I  have  been  afforded  no  means  of  ascertaining  ita 
yield.    It  is  regarded  as  the  richest  portion  of  the  mine. 

The  hydrostatic  pressure  at  the  southeast  works  is  176  feet,  and  on  the 
northwest  end  240  feet.  A  reservoir  of  a  capacity  of  600  inches  for  lO^ 
hours  is  on  the  claim.  The  water  is  delivered  to  the  machineo  through 
a  15-inch  pipe  and  an  11-inch  pipe. 

Park  Greek  is  capable  of  supplying  4,000  inches  of  water  for  five 
months  of  the  year,  and  yields  over  1,000  inches  for  7  months.  The 
above-mentioned  4<)0-inch  ditch  has  been  enlarged  this  fall  to  2,200 
inches  capacity,  at  a  cost  of  $13,000.  It  is  5^  miles  in  length,  and  has 
been  cut  mostly  through  blasting-ground. 

The  Eureka  Water  Company's  ditches  and  water-rights  to  the  waters 
of  North  Fork  of  the  Cosumnes,  Steeley^s  Fork,  Van  Horn  Greek,  Baltic 
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Greek,  Gamp  Greek,  Stonebreakei's  Greek,  and  Park  Greekhaye  been  pur- 
chased of  D.  O.  Mills  &  Go.  These,  ditches  aggregate  276  miles  of  main 
and  distribnting  lines,  and  supply  all  that  region  between  the  American 
Biver  and  its  North  Fork  and  the  Gosnmnes,  and  from  the  higher  foot- 
hills to  within  15  miles  of  Sacramento  Gity.  They  were  constructed  at 
an  early  date,  at  a  cost  of  $3,400,000,  and  they  are  too  low  for  the  great 
amount  of  deep  gravel  east  and  west  of  Pleasant  Valley.  These  ditches 
have  been  consolidated  with  the  Grawforil  Gravel  claim,  and  work  on 
the  new  high  line  has  already  been  commenqed.  The  Park  Greek  branch 
will  be  increased  from  2,200  to  4,000  inches  capacity,  and  the  Gamp 
Greek  line  will  be  completed  early  in  the  spring,  while  the  North  Fork 
line  will  be  finished  in  September,  1876.  These  will  have  a  capacity  of 
4,000  inches,  and  a  length  of  21  miles.  These  improvements,  together 
with  the  contemplated  reservoirs,  will  cost  about  $160,000. 

During  the  year  1874  cinnabar  was  discovered  in  this  eounty  in  the 
second  range  of  foot-hills  north  of  the  Gosnmnes  River,  and  about  80O 
or  900  feet  above  sea-leveL  The  vein  lies  between  serpentine  on  the 
west,  forming  the  foot- wall,  and  slate  on  the  east  The  vein-mattec  is 
composed  of  sandstone  and  quartz.  The  vein  or  ledge  stands  nearly 
vertical,  and  has  been  cross-cut  80  feet.  The  ore  is  diffused  throughout 
the  mass  in  irregular  quantities,  some  strata  being  ^ceedingly  rich. 
At  the  present  point  of  development,  about  80  feet  vertical,  a  high 
grade  of  ore  has  been  cross-cut,  which  occurs  in  alternate  bands  of  sul- 
phurets  of  iron  and  cinnabar-bearing  quartz.  ThiH  ore  ranges  in  grade 
from  10  per  cent,  upward.  The  gangne-matter  is,  however,  principally 
sandstone.  A  bench  of  three  retorts  was  erected  in  1875,  but  the  pre- 
dominance of  iron-sulphurets  in  the  ore  rendered  some  other  method  of 
treatment  advisable^  and  work  was  suspended. 

Mining^tattatkss  of  El  Dorado  County,  CaUf&mia;  rq^ortod  by  W.  7.  (3iU«  wiA  Wmpm^ 

Teayue, 

DBSGBXPTIOM  OF  LBAOIKO  HIKES. 
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*  Length,  500  feet ;  cost,  $1,500. 
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Mining^atisticB  of  El  Dorado  County,  CaZ^/omla^Continiied. 

OFERATIOXS  OF  OBADING  MIKBB. 
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PLACER  COUNTY. 

Next  to  Nevada  Oounty  this  is  the  most  important  hydraalic-miniDg 
•connty  in  the  State.  Its  physical  characteristics  and  the  nature  of  its 
mines,  both  qaartz  and  gravel,  have  been  amply  described  in  former 
reports.  The  principal  quartz-mining  districts  are  in  the  vicinity  of 
Auburn,  in  the  foot-hills  bordering  on  the  Sacramento  Valley.  The 
formation  here  is  granite  and  slate.  A  tabulated  description  of  the  de- 
veloped mines  will  be  found  in  my  Beport  of  1874,  pp.  98, 99.  Since  that 
time  no  new  mines  of  any  importance  have  been  discovered,  and  with 
one  exception,  the  St.  Patrick,  but  little  progress  has  been  made  in  de- 
velopment. The  official  returns  of  the  county  assessors  for  the  past  five 
years  contain  so  many  evident  inaccuracies  that  I  have  refrained  from 
tabulating  them. 

The  St.  Patrick  Company,  near  Ophir,  owning  four  ledges  and  a  15- 
stamp  mill,  has  made  a  remarkable  development  during  the  past  year 
in  its  Grater  Mine.  Large  bodies  of  ore  were  discovered  between  the  200 
and  300  foot  levels,  and  the  mill  is  driven  to  its  full  capacity  oq  rock  yield- 
ing an  average  of  (30  per  ton,  giving  a  daily  gross  product  of  from  $900 
to  $1,000.  There  are  over  twelve  months'  reserves  or  backs  of  this  class 
of  ore  in  the  mine.  The  company  presents  the  following  statement  of 
operations  for  the  year  ending  October  30, 1875 : 

Beceipts. 

From  bullion $73,951  66 

From  assessment 19, 920  00 

From  milling-ores,  &c : 495  00 

Balanceon  hand  October  30, 1874 731  41 

Total .' , 95,098  07 
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JExpenditures. 

Mine  and  mill  labor  and  supplies  at  mine (68, 036  03 

Mine  and  mill  supplies,  San  Francisco  office IS^  262  89 

Contingent  expenses 2, 403  81 

Gash  in  bank 12,395  34 

Total 96,098  07 

The  superintendent  says : 

The  Sld-foot  level,  No.  2  ahaft,  is  in  east  of  shaft  2B8  feet ;  ledge  in  drift,  3  feet  wide : 
on  stope,  2  to  2(  feet  wide.  The  rook  shows  well  in  snlphorets  of  a  ffood  quality,  ana 
has  the  appearance  of  good  milling-rock.  The  312-foot  level,  No.  1  shaft,  is  in  east  of 
shaft  413  feet ;  ledge  in  drift,  2^  feet  wide ;  on  stope,  2  to  2|  feet.  The  rook  looks  good, 
both  in  drift  and  on  stope.  The  rock  in  drift  I  think  is  the  best  in  the  mine.  It  snows 
well  in  snlphnrets,  and  some  gold.  I  think  we  are  coming  to  a  floe  body  of  rook  going 
east.  It  is  the  sa^ie  worked  lost  winter  on  the  150-foot  level,  No.  2  shaft  The  44&foot 
level,  No.  1  shafb,  is  in  east  of  shaft  226  feet ;  ledge  in  drift,  20  inches  wide ;  on  stope,  20 
inches  to  2  feet.  The  rock  continues  to  look  good,  diows  plenty  of  galena  and  sul- 
phnrets,  and  some  gold. 

The  $19,920  raised  by  assessment  during  the  past  year  was  expended 
in  the  erection  of  powerful  hoisting-works  and  in  deep  explorations  of 
the  mine. 

The  Saint  Lawrence  Mine  is  situated  in  Ophir  mining-district,  one 
mile  and  a  half  from  Newcastle  Station,  on  the  Central  Pacific  Bailroad, 
and  comprises  1,000  feet  on  the  Saint  Lawrence  ledge  or  lode,  800  feet 
of  the  mining-ground  known  as  the  Mammoth  or  Boulder,  neither  of 
which  are  being  worked  at  this  date ;  and  2,500  feet  of  mining-ground 
known  as  the  Hathaway-Swift,  upon  which  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  to 
the  depth  of  about  150  feet,  and  two  levels  run  from  the  outside,  inter- 
secting the  shaft,  each  of  which  is  about  400  feet  long.  Five  shoots  of 
pay-ore  have  been  cut  in  running  these  levels,  each  of  which  is  over  75 
feet  in  length  on  the  vein.  The  ledge  has  well-defined  walls,  and  the 
pay-ore  in  the  shoots  averages  over  2  feet  in  width.  The  ores  raised 
assay  high  in  gold-value,  but  are  found  rebellious  in  working  by  ordi- 
nary gold-milling  process.  This  company  has  a  well-built  water-mill 
of  12  stamps,  with  the  necessary  appliances,  Hendy  concentrators, 
reverberatory-Aimace,  and  grindingpans,  and  capable  of  milling  18  tons 
of  ore  per  day. 

The  Julian  Mine,  near  Newcastle,  also  in  the  foot-hills,  has  been  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  but  no  returns  have  been  received.  The  rock  is 
of  low  grade,  yielding  from  $8  to  $12  per  ton,  but  the  pay  is  uniform 
and  the  ledge  of  fair  width.  With  the  exception  of  the  three  claims 
above  mentioned,  but  little  has  been  done  in  quartz-mining  in  the 
vicinity  of  Auburn. 

The  following  are  the  returns  furnished  by  J.  H.  Neff,  superintendent 
of  the  Eising  Sun  Mine,  near  Colfax,  in  Illinoistown  district,  owned  by 
Coleman,  Neff  &  Co.: 

Length  of  claim,  3,000  feet;  course,  east  and  west;  dip,  south; 
length  of  pay-zone,  800  feet;  average  width,  15  inches;  country-rock, 
greenstone;  vein-matter,  quartz;  cost  of  pumping  and  hoisting  ma- 
chinery, $4,000;  greatest  depth  attained,  520  feet;  greatest  horizontal 
exploration,  1,000  feet ;  6  levels  opened ;  28  miners  employed,  (1875,) 
wages,  $3;  cost  of  sinking,  per  foot,  $28;  of  drifting,  $12;  of 
mining,  per  ton,  $9;  of  milling,  in  company's  mill,  $3.;  number  of  tons 
extracted  and  worked  in  1875,  4,880 ;  average  yield  per  ton,  $21.50 ; 
sulphurets,  5  per  cent. ;  total  bullion  produced,  $104,920 ;  steam-mill, 
60   horse-power;   10   stamps  of  900  pounds, dropping   14  inches   60 
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times  per  minute;  5  pans;  cost  of  mill,  $20,000;  capacity,  20  tons 
l)er  24  hours ;  tons  crushed  in  1875,  4,880. 

The  mining  prospects  around  Gold  Run  and  Dutch  Flat  were  never 
brighter.  The  Miners'  Ditch  Company  commenced  washing  through  its 
new  bed-rock  tunnel  on  December  15,  and  ia  now  running  night  and 
day,  using  900  inches  of  water. 

The  Gold  Run  Hydraulic  Mining  Company  is  about  ready  to  com- 
mence  washing.  The  gravel  at  the  shaft  is  180  feet  deep.  The  tunnel 
is  950  feet  in  length,  and  has  a  5-foot  flume,  with  two  undercurrents 
and  three  2-foot  dumps.  The  tunnel  empties  into  the  Miners'  Ditch 
Company,  700  feet  fh)m  the  main  tunnel,  and  1^0  feet  &om  its  mouth 
in  Cafion  Creek.  The  company  will  open  through  an  indiae,  250  feet 
through  gravel  and  80  feet  through  bed-rock.  The  difft  on  the  bed- 
rook  is  very  rich,  having  prospected  from  $5  to  (10  to  the  pan  in 
places. 

A  description  of  the  ground  of  the  Indiana  Hill  Cement  Mill  and 
Mining  Company,  near  Gold  Run,  with  statistiea  of  the  yield  of  this 
mine  and  others  of  its  class,  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  1875.  The 
following  record  of  the  present  year  ib  given  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Jensen,  the 
secretary  of  tha  company : 

Work  was  oommenced  on  November  8, 1874,  and  the  first  nm  of  ooe  thousand  oar- 
loads  was  made  December  1.    The  following  is  the  record  from  that  time : 
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B 

•s 

• 

1 

Date. 

• 

Quantity. 

Value. 

t 

December    1.1874.- 

* 

1.000  oar-loads 

ta.o^7s 

2 

December  27. 1874 

January  25, 1875 

1, 048  car-loads  ......  ••.•• 

3,370  13 

3 

1.000  car-loads 

3,622  97 

4 

Febraary  19, 1875 

1.000  car-loads 

4^028  28 

5 

March  16,  1876 

1. 000  oar-loads 

6,126  50 

6 

April   5,1875 

1,000  car-loads 

6, 134  72 

7 

April  26, 1875 

1.081  car-loads  ......  ••.••. ..... 

6,364  67 

8 

May  22, 1875 

1. 081  car-loads  ......  ..*.••  - .... 

8,279  66 
6,184  08 

9 

Jonel9, 1875 

1.440  car-loads  ...... ....... . .... 

10 

July  17.  1875, 

1. 160  car-loads 

5,867  60 

11 

AuenstSl.  1875 

1, 400  car-loads 

4,403  14 

11,210  car-loads. 

56, 446  47 

The  gross  amount  of  expenses  for  extraction  and  milling,  including  material  of  all 
sorts,  such  as  powder,  fuse,  candles,  timber,  coal,  &c.,  was  $24)€00,or  a  fraction  over 
$2  per  car-load,  leaving  a  profit  of  |')2,446.47.  The  amoont  of  groand  mov^d  haa  been 
201  feet  in  length,  average  width  90  feet,  and  from?  to  8  feet  iu  height.  Oar  work 
for  the  past  season  has  been  close  to  the  west  rim  of  the  channel,  where  the  bed-rock 
was  found  about  15  feet  higher  than  the  average  level  of  the  oed-rock  in  the  main 
channel,  and  running  at  that  height  in  a  long  flat  bench  M  bar.  It  is  gmen  slate  and 
very  soft,  the  gravel  also  becoming  somewhat  sofker  than  it  is  neacer  the  month  oi  the 
channel.  Work  was  stopped  on  the  11th  of  August  last,  for  lack  of  water  and  for  auch 
repair  as  was  necessary.  The  company  commenced  crushingragain  on  the  17th  of  No- 
vember, 1875. 

The  car-load  above  referred  to  contains  aboot  20  cubic  feet.  The 
cement  is  run  throagh  an  S^stamp  mill,  with*  a  crufihing-oapadty  of 
about  40  loads  per  day. 

Gaiion  Creek^  which  heads  about  ten  miles  northeast  of  Gold  Sun, 
flows  down  a  steep  cailon  just  to  the  east  of  the  Gold  Run  gravel  dis- 
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trict.  and  is  the  natural  outlet  for  its  mines,  Gol.  Jonathan  Moody  and 
W.  H.  Eiuder  own  about  two  miles  each  of  this  caxLon.  They  are  both 
valuable  tailing-claims.  Golouel  Moody  has  two  8-foot  flumes,  side 
by  side,  8  feet  deep,  and  three-fourths  of  a  mile  loug,  and  four  under- 
currents, from  three  of  which  he  has  taken  this  season,  in  three  weeks' 
time,  the  sum  of  $1,200.  His  claim  has  averaged  a  yield  of  $14,000  per 
year  for  the  last  ei^ht  years.  The  Kinder  claim  is  provided  with  eight 
under- currents,  and  does  equally  well,  if  not  better.  The  Oafion  Crock 
claim  and  the  system  of  gold-saving  in  this  class  of  ground  are  fully 
described  in  my  report  of  1876. 

Attention  has  recently  been  attracted  to  a  section  of  mining-country 
situated  in  the  southern  portion  of  Placer  Oounty,  near  the  line  of  El 
Dorado  County,  lying  between  the  Korth  and  South  branches  of  the 
Middle  Fork  of  the  American  Biver,  (locally  known  as  Lang  Oanon 
Divide^)  but  until  the  last  two  years  very  little  work  has  been  done,  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  mining-ditches.  The  gravel-deposits  of  this 
section  are  very  extensive,  commencing  at  Pennsylvania  Point^the 
lower  end  of  the  district — and  extending  up  the  ridge  a  distance  of  25 
miles  At  Pennsylvania  Point,  forming  the  apex  of  the  ridge,  the 
gravel-deposits  are  from  20  to  40  feet  in  depth.  Three  mile9  above,  at 
Pennsylvania  I^lat,  the  deposits  are  from  200  to  300  feet  in  depth. 
Masses  of  anriferous^gravel  deposit  of  unknown  extent,  and  belonging 
to  the  same  channel-system,  are  exposed  at  Lynchburgh  and  Blacksmith 
Flat.  This  region  has  an  elevation  of  from  3,000  to  4,000  feet  above 
sea-level,  and  the  channel  here  exposed  is  probably  the  head  of  one  of 
the  ancient  tributaries  of  the  great  Pliocene  liver^system  of  California. 
The  bed  of  rook  of  the  higher  portion  is  Gfranite,  and  of  the  lower,  slates. 
This  auriferous  belt  is  situateid  higher  tnan  the  lava-flow. 

The  countcy  between  the  Middle  and  North  Forks  of  the  American 
Biver  contains  vast  deposits  of  auriferous  gravel  of  great  richness.  At 
Bath  during  thid  past  season  the  Paragon  Company,  using  ^M)  idches  of 
water,  took  out  $30^000  in  30  days.  Wheeler  &  Breeze  took  out  a  large 
amount  of  gold  durmg  the  season — ^their  ground  having  yielded  by  the 
hydraulic  proeess  at  the  rate  of  from  $70,000  to  $100,000  per  acre. 
The  adjoining  daiin  of  Bousdh  &  Orinnell  Is  also  noted  for  its  large 
yield.  The  completion  of  several  ditclies  on  this  divide  and  the  consoli- 
dation of  miningtgrouod  promise  a  much  larger  bullion-product  for  the 
future. 

Dutch  Flat  afid  Gold  Bun  distriets.—ldT.  0.  J.  Br6wn,'ctf  Batch  Flat, 
has  kindly  contributed  the  following  cotniirehensive  review  of  the  con- 
dition of  gravel  Mid  hydraulic  mining  in  these  districts. 

I  wiU  eonfiHe  myseif  to  a  Miction  itom  IlKllitiia  Hitt  on  the  Mrathto  TliOilipsoii's  HiU 
on  the  north,  «nd  itB  tribtfti^ry.lcnoWix  ais  tbe  Dutch  Flat  Channel,  from  the  latter 

I>laoe  eaatword  one  mile,  In  all,  iix  linear  miles  of  theae  ttro  channels  of  anoient  rivers 
ong  Binoe  cfartinot.  Twenty  years  ago  they  were  filled  and  oveffspread  with  anriferons 
gravel  to  the  depth  of  from  350  to  5W  feet,  npon  which  grow  a  forest  of  jriganflo  pines. 
It  will  he  observed  that  I  loeate  this  section  of  mining-lands  on  the  divide 'between 
the  North  F6rk  of  the  American  River  and  Bear  Riv«,  in  Plaoi^r  Ccnnty,  and  that  the 
Central  Paciflo  Railroad  oroeses  it  between  Gold  Rnn  atid  Bntoh  Flat  at  an  oltitnde  of 
3y4S0  feet  above  the  ste. 

As  the  tttooieht  channel  ran  its  waters  toward  the  north,  Indiana  Hill  (which  is  one 
xnOe  sontheast  of  Gold  Rnn)  Is  located  dn'the  inlttt,  and  Thompson's  Hill  (one  mile  west 
of  Dntch  Flat)' on  the  dntlet  of  its  old  channel  across  the  divide.  I  use  the  words 
inlet  and  oatlet,  becanse  to  the  sonth  of  Indiana  Hrll  the  North  Foi^  of  the  American 
River  has  crossed  the  ancient  channel  acid  cnt  b  canon  to  a  petfpendicnlar  depth  of 
1,600  fy&t  below  the  old  channel,  complntely  obliterating  all  evidence  of  its  former  ex- 
istence between  the  latter  ^lace  and  loWa  Hill,  a  distance  of  fonr  or  five  miles,  and  to 
the  north  of  Thomxieon's  Htll  Bear  River  crossed  it  in  like  manner,  and  cnt  a  cafion  to 
a  perpendicnlar  depth  of  1,000  feet  below  its  channel,  destroy! rrg  aboot  two  miles  of  it. 
This,  hill  was  extensively  worked  as  drift-ground  by  the  Yankee,  Potosi,  Why  Not, 
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Badger,  and  Ohio  Compatiies  from  1856  to  1863|  and  proTed  "immensely  rich  in  heavy 
ffold  of  a  Tery  fine  qnality.  This  is  at  the  lower  or  southwest  extremity  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Datch  Flat  Mines  proper,  which  extend  from  thence  abont  one  and  a 
fonrth  miles  northeast,  to  where  the  old  channel  has  been  out  off  and  destroyed  by  a 
tributary  of  Bear  Biver  known  as  Little  Bear  River.  This  Dutch  Flat  gravel-bed  was 
formerly  located  and  claimed  by  many  different  mining  companies  under  different 
names,  and  the  claims  they  so  located  still  retain  their  distinctive  appellations,  though 
r.ow  owned  by  but  few  companies.  Except  at  Thompson's  Hill,  where  the  ground  wat» 
drifted,  the  former  owners  and  locators  have  washed  by  hydraulic  process  and  mined 
away  the  top  or  red  gravel,  leaving  a  surface  of  gravel  and  d4lfn8  one-fourth  of  a  mi^e 
wide,  and  a  depth  over  the  center  of  the  channelof  about  200  feet. 

Here  is  located  the  Yankee  claims,  the  main  hydraulic  works  of  the  Cedar  Creek 
Opld-Mining  and  Water  Company,  (limited,)  an  English  corporation,  which  purchased 
from  the  Dutch  Flat  Water  Company,  in  the  spring  of  1872,  extensive  ditch-property 
and  large  tracts  of  mining-ground.  It  is  now  the  owner  of  a  compact  continuous  tract 
of  luining-gronnd  from  the  outlet  at  Thompson's  Hill  up  along  the  Dutch  Flat  Chan- 
nel and  southward  along  the  channel  of  the  South  Blue,  aggregating  an  area  of  22U 
acres,  and  is  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  lenfftb,  oovering  the  deepest  portion  of 
the  channel  all  the  way.  This  company  sank  a  deep  shaft  at  the  confluence  of  these 
two  channels  about  two  years  ago,  and  struck  very  rich  prospects.  It  commenced  a 
bed-rock  tunnel  from  the  cafion  of  Bear  River  low  enough  to  tap  the  whole  of  this  tract 
of  land.  This  tunnel  Is  8  by  9  feet  in  dimensions,  and  when  complete  will  be  3,000 
feet  long  with  a  grade  of  eif^ht  inches  to  twelve  feet.  About  1,285  feet  of  it  is  com- 
pleted. The  work  is  done  with  Burleigh  drills,  driven  by  air  compressed  by  a  hurdy- 
gurdy  water-wheel,  and  costs  on  an  average  $30  per  linear  foot.  After  running  abont 
600  feet,  a  branch  30  feet  long  was  run  to  the  right,  on  an  angle  with  the  main  line  of 
about  45^,  at  the  head  of  which  a  shaft  was  sunk  145  feet  deep.  A  fine  flume  six  feet 
wide  was  laid  in  the  tunnel,  (four  feet  only  of  which  has  as  yet  been  used,)  and  ex- 
tended down  from  its  moutn  some  distance ;  a  side  flume  was  also  constructed  along 
the  side  of  the  cafion,  with  under-ourrents,  five  in  all,  and  everything  arranged  in  the 
most  complete  order  to  open  up  the  Yankee  claim  from  the  bed-rock.  Washing  was 
commenced  about  the  1st  of  Augnst,  1874,  with  one  Little  Giant,  carrying  500  mohes 
of  water,  under  a  pressure  of  500  feet.  In  February  last  another  Giant  was  added,  and 
the  water-supply  increased  to  1,250  inches.  The  work  was  continued  both  night  and 
day  for  one  year,  at  an  aggregate  expense — including  cost  of  running  1,032  feet  of  main 
tunnel  and  62  feet  of  branch  tunnel  and  necessary  fluroing,  erecting  derrick,  &c — of 
$35,000.  The  company  took  out  in  the  mean  time  $55,000  In  gold.  The  use  of  water 
averaged  not  more  than  twenty  days,  of  twelve  hours  each,  per  month,  and  a  space  of 
bed-rock,  not  over  three  hundred  feet  square,  was  denuded  of  gtavel*  The  bank  will 
now  average  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  height,  the  lower  forty  feet  of 
which  is  the  rich  blue-gravel  stratum,  the  remainder  being  barren  detritus,  the  rem- 
nant of  a  land  avalanche  containing  large  erratio  bowlders.  The  bed-rock  is  trap  and 
generally  very  hard.  Two  hundred  feet  of  tunnel  was  run  at  an  expense  of  from  $60  to 

tlOO  per  foot ;  but  this  was  exceptionally  hard  and  refraotoiy.  8ix  nnndred  and  thirty- 
ve  reet  bevond  the  Yankee  shaft  is  another  short  branch  to  the  Bad£[er  shaft,  where 
another  claim  will  soon  be  opened.  Two  Giants  will  be  placed  in  position  and  a  der- 
rick ereoted  with  a  mast  100  feet  high  and  boom  85  feet  long.  A  new  derrick  is  also 
being  erected  in  the  Yankee  with  a  90-foot  mast  and  80-foot  boom.  The  derrioka  are 
all  guyed  with  wire-rope  and  operated  by  hurdy-gurdy  wheels  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  superintendent  to  wash  through  each  shaft  alternately,  night  and  day,  which  will 
flJlow  naif  the  time  in  each  claim  tor  blasting  and  removing  the  large  bowlders.  The 
tunnel  can  be  run  ahead  at  the  same  time  and  with  giSaiter  facilitv  while  wash- 
ing, for  the  oar  rans  over  the  flume  and  the  d^brU  is  damped  into  the  flume  and  car- 
ried off  by  the  current,  instead  of  being  run  out  of  the  tunnel  on  the  oar. 

This  company  will  soon  erect  a  stamp-mill  to  work  the  oement-gravel,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  iu'  time,  enlarge  its  water  capacity.  Its  ditches  have  a  present  capacity  of 
6,000,  but  they  will  supply  this  amount  to  the  mines,  in  average  seasons,  for  mm 
three  to  four  months  only  each  year.  Its  chief  reliance  is  in  the  Placer  County  Canal, 
which  is  about  fifty  miles  long,  and  has  a  capacity  of  2,250  of  water,  which  it  will 
frimisb-Hucluding  the  reserve  from  its  reservoirs— n>r  seven  months  each  year.  Ttie 
reservoirs  situated  along  the  line  of  this  ditch  are  three  in  number,  with  an  aggregate 
oapacity  of  50,000  inches,  which  will  supply  the  ditch  a  frdl  bead  for  three  w^cs. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  months  from  April  to  December  is,  on  an  average, 
as  valuable  f6r  hydraulic  mining  as  the  three  months  of  January,  February,  and  Blarcfa. 
One  reason  is  thai  the  days  are  much  longer.  True  the  work  goes  on  both  night  and 
day,  still  much  more  and  better  work  can  be  accomplished  in  the  same  number  of  hours 
by  natural  light  than  by  the  artificial  light  used  in  the  mines.  But  the  greatest  differ- 
ence is  causcSl  by  temperature.  It  is  not  onljr  difiBcult  and  disagreeable  for  men  to 
work  in  a  hydraulic  claim,  especially  at  night,  in  weather  when  it  is  snowing,  blowinsr, 
raining,  and  freezing,  but  the  quicksilver  used  in  the  sluices  to  amalgamate  the  gom 
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coDgeals  in  cold  and  snowy  water,  and  loses,  to  a  large  degree,  its  amalgamatinfl;  {prop- 
erties, resulting  in  the  washing  away  and  loss  of  a  moch  larger  per  cent,  of  qnioKsilver 
and  gold  in  the  winter  than  in  the  snmmer  mouths.  Consequently  a  good  supply  of 
water  during  the  summer  and  autumn  is,  to  every  hydraulic  mine,  a  great  desideratum. 

This  company  owns  also  other  large  and  valuable  tracts  of  miniuff-ground  in  thi» 
section,  ana  is  working  three  or  four  other  claims  with  full  forces.  It  nas  a  valuable 
property,  but  it  is  as  yet  undeveloped. 

The  Polar  Star  Hydraulic  Mining  Company  is  a  California  corporation,  composed  of 
J.  S.  Colgrove,  of  this  place,  Alvinza  Hay  ward  and  other  San  Francisco  capitalists. 
It  owns  the  old  Buckeye  mining-claim  and  contiguous  ground,  aggregating  fifty  acres, 
lying  about  one  and  one-fourth  miles  above  the  Yankee  shaft,  covering  the  entire  Dutch 
Flat  Channel  at  the  inlet  thereof.  A  portion  of  this  claim  has  been  drifted  for  many 
years,  and  has  proved  very  rich.  The  surface-sravel  has  also  been  washed  off.  Adjoin- 
ing this  claim  on  the  west  or  down  the  channel  lies  the  Southern  Cross,  embracing  the 
old  Dutch  Flat  mining-claim  of  40.2  acres,  from  which  the  surface  has  been  washed, 
yielding  91&5,000,  one-fourth  of  which  was  paid  out  for  water  alone.  The  bottom  haa 
never  been  drifted.  This  claim  is  owned  by  some  of  the  same  parties,  including  Messrs. 
Colgrov^  and  Hay  ward.  Both  claims  cross  the  channel  from  river  to  river,  and  are 
second  to  no  mining-ground  in  this  district.  Mr.  Colgrove,  who  has  been  a  resident  of 
this  place  for  many  years,  and  is  a  thorough  and  practical  hydraulic  miner,  is  the  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  both  claims.  He  contracted  with  the  (jk>ld  Run  Ditch  and 
Mining  Company,  which  owned  a  Burleigh  drilling-machine,  to  run  a  tunnel  for  eacli 
claim,  incluaing  600  feet  for  the  Polar  Star  and  1,050  feet  for  the  Southern  Cross.  The 
Polar  Star  tunnel  was  commenced  on  the  20th  of  August,  1875,, and  is  now  complete. 
It  is  9  by  9  feet  on  a  grade  of  10  miles  to  12  feet,  and  is  a  splendid  piece  of  work.  The 
head  of  the  tunnel  is  under  the  center  of  the  channel,  34  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
rock  and  209  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  gravel.  Instead  of  a  vertical  shaft,  an  in- 
cline is  raised  through  the  rock  46  feet  and  through  ^ip^vel  2.^  feet,  linear  measure- 
ment. The  flume  is  5  feet  wide.  And  it  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Colgrove  to  put  large- 
sized  railroad-rails  lengthwise  of  the  flume  on  top  of  the  blocking,  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  tunnel,  as  a  conductor  for  the  large  bowlders.  This  is  a  novel  idea,  and 
I  believe  will  prove  an  economical  and  beneficial  one,  at  least  till  such  time  as  a 
derrick  can  be  w^orked. 

The  hydraulic  pipe  is  made  of  No.  14  and  No.  16  sheet-iron,  is  4  feet  in  diameter  at 
tho  head,  and  tapers  to  22  inches  in  500  feet ;  therce  2,800  feet  to  the  "  twin,"  from 
which  two  15-inch  pipes  lead  into  the  diggings.  Two  thoneand  inches  of  water  will 
be  delivered  from  tne  two  Giants  under  a  pressure  of  500  feet,  with  the  line  of  pipe 
Dearly  straight  from  head  to  taiL  The  tunnel  of  the  Polar  Star  opens  to  the  ciAon  of 
Bear  River,  along  the  steep  side  of  which  a  system  of  flumes  and  nnder^^nrrents  is 
being  built.  The  work  is  bemg  pushed  with  comyiendable  energy,  that  washing  may 
commence  at  the  earliest  possible  day. 

The  Southern  Cross  tunnel  opens  to  the  same  calion,  1,200  feet  west  of  the  Polar 
Star.  In  size  and  grade  the  tunnels  are  the  same.  Over  200  feet  of  the  latter  is  now 
completed,  and  the  whole  will  be  finished  bv  the  1st  of  July,  1876.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  head  of  this  tunnel  will  be  40  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  rock  and  260  bdlow 
the  surface  of  the  gravel.  The  appointments  for  this  claim  will  be  the  same  in  every 
particular  as  provided  for  the  Polar  Star.  Water  for  each  is  to  be  furnished  by  the 
South  Yuba  Canal  Company,  under  contract,  I  believe,  and  is  drawn  fttmi  one  sand- 
box. All  the  iron  pipe  will  be  painted  heavily  with  red  lead,  to  protect  it  against 
corrosion. 

The  measuring  and  sand  boxes  are  the  most  elaborate  and  the  best  arranged  of  any 
I  have  ever  seen.  More  than  12,000  feet  of  lumber  was  used  in  their  construction. 
The  measuring-box  is  18  by  21  feet,  and  the  sand-box  is  12  by  24  feet  and  9  feet  deep, 
divided  into  two  12  by  12  feet  compartments. 

The  Franklin  Gravel-Mining  Company  is  a  corporation,  composed  of  James  Teaff,  <  f 
Dutch  Flat;  Col.  J.  D.  Fry,  L.  A.  Booth,  Joseph  Sharon,  O.  F.  Giffln,  Robert  Graves, 
and  others,  of  San  Francisco.  It  owns  a  claim  of  28.7  acres,  west  of  and  adjoining  the 
Southern  Cross,  which  crosses  the  channel  from  rim  to  rim.  The  navel,  no  portion  of 
which  has  ever  been  drifted,  is  220  feet  at  the  deepest,  and  will  average  about  190 
feet.  Mr.  Teafif,  who  is  an  old  and  experienced  miner,  and  who  is  now  the  superin- 
tendent of  this  company,  was  formerly  the  owner  of  this  claim.  He  commenced  work- 
ing the  surface  as  early  as  1854,  and  is  estimated  to  have  taken  out  about  (200,000, 
spent  155,000  in  fitting  up,  and  paid  $75,000  to  $100,000  for  water  alone.  Under  the 
present  ownership,  400  feet  of  new  rock-tunnel,  6  by  8  feet,  opening  to  the  ca&on  of 
Bear  River,  has  oeen  run  this  year,  by  hand-drilling,  at  an' expense  of  about  $30  per 
foot.  This  tunnel  is  designed,  however,  not  to  tap  the  bottom  of  the  channel,  but  to 
wash  a  top  bench  about  150  feet  in  depth.  The  flume  is  4  feet  wide,  provided  with 
three  under- currents.  This  claim  has  a  splendid  hydraulic  rigging,  placed  thereon  in 
1871  by  the  Dutch  Flat  BIue-Gravel-Mining  Company.  The  pipe  is  3,500  feet  long, 
constructed  of  Nos.  8  and  16  sheet-iron,  5  feet  in  diameter  at  the  head  and  22  inches 
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at  the  tail;  having  a  fall  of  about  500  feet.    Mr.  Teaff  proposes  to  nse  1,000  inches  of 
water  and  coinmenoe  Washing  by  the  Ist  of  March,  1876. 

Indiana  Hill  Blne-Grorel-Mining  Company  is  an  incorporate  company,  baTing  its 
principal  place  of  bnsinees  at  the  town  of  Gold  Run,  and  all  of  the  stockholders  reside 
in  the  district,  some  of  whom  labor  in  the  mine,  which  is  located  on  the  American 
River  side  of  the  divide,  and  embraces  the  very  inlet  of  the  "  Sooth  Blue  Channel." 
Many  years  ago  the  front  along  the  rim  was  worked  by  hydraulic  process  on  a  sm^l 
scale.  In  16»5  A.  Mallory  and  J.  Stone  commenced  a  drift-tunnel  and  erected  an 
8-stamp  mill.  In  1B69  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  present  management,  and  since 
then  has  produced  $150,000  up  to  December  18, 1875,  at  an  expense  of  about  |65,000. 
The  oar  contains  about  twenty  cubic  feet  of  earth.  lu  the  month  of  May,  1875. 1,000 
loads,  which  include^l  150  loads  of  bowlders,  yielded  the  respectable  sum  of  $8,100. 
The  ground  is  easily  worked,  and  averages  about  $3.50  per  car-load.  The  claim  is  run 
night  and  ^ay  for  nine  months  each  year,  with  a  force  of  from  forty  to  fifty  men,  and 
at  the  present  rate  of  drifting  the  ground  will  last  for  twenty  years  to  come.  The 
mill  is  run  by  a  hurdy-gurdy  water-wheel,  and  the  company  owns  nearly  all  the  water 
it  uses. 

The  Miami  claim,  adjoining  the  Indiana  Hill  claim  on  the  east,  comprises  sixteen 
acres.  Washing  was  commenced  on  the  1st  of  March,  1875.  The  mine  produced  in 
four  months  $15,500,  and  to  Joe  Mallory  about  $1,000,  caught  in  bis  under-current  in 
the  ca&on  below.  The  claim  used  550  inches  of  wal'er,  under  a  pressure  of  250  feet, 
through  2,500  feet  of  pipe  and  a  4H>^<^b  nozzle.  The  owners,  J.  and  R.  Hoskin,  netted 
$3,500,  exclusive  of  $1,700  worth  of  new  pipe  and  other  movable  improvements. 

The  Gold  Run  Ditch  and  Mining  Company  is  an  incorporation ;  all  or  nearly  all  of  the 
stock  is  owned  by  residents  of  Gold  Run  and  Dutch  Flat.  James  L.  Gould,  one  of  the 
principal  owners,  has  for  yeam  been  the  superintendent  and  general  business  manager. 
The  company's  mining-lands  reach  (if  we  except  the  Cedar  and  Sherman  ground)  from 
the  claim  of  the  Indiana  Hill  Blue  Gravel  uompany  north  one  and  a  quarter  miles 
along  the  channel  aud  across  it  from  rim  to  rim.  Including  the  Gold  Run  claim  of 
about  50  acres,  owned  Jointly  with  the  Cedar  Creek  Gold-Mining  and  Water  Company, 
(limited,)  this  company  owns  at  this  one  place  about  350  acres.  All  of  the  surface  has 
been  washed,  and  in  many  places  two  benches ;  still  the  gravel  is  at  the  deepest  250 
feet.  It  is  much  lighter  than  the  Dutch  Flat  gravel,  and  easier  to  wash.  North  of 
the  railroad  the  company  owns  still  another  large  tract  of  ground,  covering  the  same 
channel.  Some  three  yean  ago  it  commenced  a  tunnel  to  tap  the  bottom  of  the,  chan- 
nel along  the  whole  line  of  its  principal  claim.  This  tunnel  opens  into  Calion  breek, 
which,  a  short  distance  below,  unites  with  the  North  Fork  of  the  American  River. 
The  main  tunnel,  10  by  12  feet,  is  noW  advanced  600  feet.  A  branch  from  this,  8  by 
9  feet,  aud  1,300  fbet  long,  has  been  run  to  open  up  a  j^ortiou  of  the  ground  known  as 
the  Indiana  Hill  claim,  which  is  now  in  successfril  operation.  The  aggregate  cost  of 
the  tunnel  and  branch  was  about  $85,000,  including  the  first  cost  of  Buneiffh  machines, 
compressor  and  engine.  This  company  also  owns  about  30  miles  of  ditch,  which 
fii/rnfBhes  2,200  inches  of  water  for  over  seven  months  each  year.  The  head  of  the 
blanch  tunnel  for  the  Indiana  Hill  claim  i^  80  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  rbck  and 
2u0  f(^t  below  the  surff&ce  of  the  gravel.  An  incline  was  raised  throu£^  the  rock  125 
feet  ib  length,  thence  by  shaft  t>o  the  top.  Seventy  feet  below  the  top  of  the  shait  an 
iDcUtte  waarunto  the  surfiice,  through  which  to  wash.  The  finme  is  6  feet  wide,  on 
a  grade  of  7  in<$heii  to  12  feet.  Washing  was  couimenoed  on  the  14th  df  December, 
1875,  with  700  Intihes  of  water,  under  a  pressure  of  200  feet.  From  1,^00  to  1,500 
inches  will  eventually  be  required.  The  blue  bottom  stratum  is  verv  hard,  of  conne ; 
but  the  bowlders  are  small  and  easily  dis^Mwed  of.  Other  claims  oJso  are  worked  by 
this  company. 

The  Gold  Run  Hydraulic  Company  (limited)  is  an  English  corporation,  owning  the 
two  claims  known  as  the  Cedar  and  the  Sherman,  cotnpri^ng  about  65  acres,  lying 
nerxt  north  of  the  Indiana  Hill  claim.  It  is  most  advantageously  situated,  nearly  the 
whole  claim  lying  on  the  deepest  portion  of  the  Channel  and  over  the  line  of  connec- 
tion of  the  slate  and  trap;  consequently  its  bed-ro<ik  is  liable  to  be  uneven,  rough,  aud 
rich.  This  company  opens  through  a  tunnel  mti  for  it  by  the  Gold  Run  Ditch  and 
Mining  Company  from  the  branch  tunnel  of  ^e  latter.  It  is  6  by  8  feet  in  size,  and  950 
feet  long,  on  a  grade  of  8  inches  to  12  feet.  It  has  two  falls,  300  feet  apart,  of  2  feet 
each,  provided  with  under^currents.  The  flume  is  5  feet  wide,  and  the  three  tail-boxes 
are  paved  with  cross-riffles  3  inches  wide,  faced  with  iuch  iron  and  set  1^  inches  apart. 
The  head  of  the  tunnel  is  52^  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  rock  and 23'2feet below  the 
surface  of  the  gravel,  w^ieh  will  average  in  depth  about  220  feet.  The  gravel  is  washed 
down  through  an  incline  on  an  angle  of  50^.  This  claim  has  a  superb  '* rigging'' — 
-2,200  feet  of  iron  pipe,  all  in  fine  order,  the  upi>er  half  l>eing  new  pipe,  made  of  ao,  16 
iron  and  heavily  coated  with  red  lead.  It  is  4  feet  in  diameter  at  the  head  and  tapers 
to  16  inches  400  feet  below.  It  has  a  fall  of  225  feet,  and,  under  the  pressure  attain- 
able in  the  sand-box,  is  capable  of  receiving  3,000  inches  of  water.  Heretofore  miners 
have  puzzled  their  brains  to  devise  the  best  means  of  keepiu|^  out  of  their  pipes  the 
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air-bnbbles  which  are  forced  into  the  water  by  the  stream  falling  into  the  sand-box. 
They  ha^e  now  conoladed  that  the  most  natural  and  efficient  remedy  is  to  construct 
their  sand-boxes  so  large  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  bubbles  of  air  will  rise  to  the 
surface  before  reaohins  the  pipe.  Strange  that  so  simple  an  idea  should  be  so  long 
developing!  The  sand-box  bailt  for  this  company  is  10  by  12  feet,  and  S  feet  deep. 
The  water  flows  into  the  box  at  the  northeast  corner,  and  strikes  against  a  solid  balk- 
head  abont  midway  of  the  box.  It  is  thus  turned  to  the  west  end,  passes  through  a 
grating,  and  is  received  by  the  pipe  at  the  southwest  comer,  relieved  of  all  ali^. 

The  extinct  fivers  of  Hie  auriferous  belt  of  California,— I.  am  indebted 
to  the  same  gentleman  (Mr.  O.  J.  Brown,  of  Datch  Flat)  for  the  follow- 
ing interesting  discussion  of  the  ancient  river-system  of  this  region. 
Mr.  Brown  is  an  active  and  intelligent  investigator  in  the  field,  and  I  con- 
sider his  views  worthy  of  attention,  though  they  differ  in  some  respects 
from  those  of  other  observers.  I  do  not  undertake,  from  limited  personal 
knowledge,  to  decide  between  opposing  theories.  Mr.  Brown  holds  that 
the  waters  which  deposited  the  ancient  gravel-beds  in  Placer  County 
ran  northward.  His  provisional  location  of  the  channels  may  be,  he 
admits,  in  many  points  erroneous,  but  his  main  proposition  he  believes 
he  has  proved.  Other  trustworthy  students  confirm  it,  particularly  with 
regard  to  what  he  calls  the  ^'  South  Blue,"  which,  they  say,  undoubtedly 
ran  from  south  to  north,  and  intersected  another  channel  somewhere 
between  Dutch  Flat  and  Nevada  City : 

The  great  auriferous  belt  of  California  is  situate  upon  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  The  bed-rock  of  this  belt  consists  principally  of  trap,  serpentine,  and  toloose 
slate.  Its  average  width  from  east  to  west  may  be  estimated  at  forty  miles,  and  it 
extends  from  Fresno  County  on  the  south  to  the  southwest  corner  of  Oregon  on  the 
north,  a  distance  of  several  hundred  miles.  Narrow  at  the  south,  where  it  dips  beneath 
the  alluvial  deposit  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  it  gradually  widens  to  the  northward, 
till  it  is  lost  beneath  the  waters  of  the  Pacific 

A  line  drawn  through  its  center  would  run  north-northwest  and  south-southeast, 
parallel  with  the  western  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  forty  miles  to  the  westward 
thereof,  at  an  average  altitude  of  about  3,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Within  this  belt  are  three  distinct  talcose-slate  strata — the  western  or  lower,  the 
middle,  and  the  eastern  or  upper,  which  are  separated  by  strata  of  other  rock. 

The  rock  separating  the  lower  and  middle  slate  is  highly  metamorphic,  and  is  not 
distinct  or  continuous  along  the  whole  line  of  the  auriferous  belt,  but  contains,  in 
places,  rioh-quartz  veins,  as  at  Colfax,  Placer  Countj^.  Upon  the  lower  or  western  belt 
of  slate  are  situated  many  mining- towns  of  note.  It  passes  under  Oroville  and  dips 
beneath  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento,  cropping  out  again  in  the  counties  to  the  north- 
west.. This  stratum  all  along  from  Amador  County  on  the  south  to  Yuba  County  on 
the  north  is  rich  in  its  numerous  gold-bearing-quartz  ledges  aud  veins.  As  it  was  not 
eroded  by  the  old  Pliocene  rivers,  except  whore  the  Big  Blue  and  the  San  Juan  Chan- 
nels crossed  it,  it  has  been  extensively  worked  for  its  rich,  shaUow  placer  and  ravine 
mines.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  deepest  auriferous-gravel  banks  lying  along  this 
stratum  in  Tehama,  Shasta,  Trinity,  and  Klamath  Counties  are,  in  part  at  least,  sub- 
marine ;  but,  however  this  may  be^  it  is  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  discuss  at  length 
the  character  and  features  of  this  slate-stratum. 

I  purpose  to  speak  more  particularly  of  the  middle  and  upper  slate-strata,  since 
along  these  the  extinct  rivers  are  most  distinctly  marked.  They  are  separated  by  dis- 
tinct strata  of  trap  and  serpentine,  the  latter  fiJcirting  the  upper  slate  and  the  former 
the  middle  slate.  These  different  strata  run  parallel,  so  to  speak,  to  each  other,  length- 
wise of  the  belv. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  different  strata  of  rock  can  be  correctly  represented 
in  their  exterior  individual  limits  by  arbitrary  lines ;  at  places  they  are  narrow,  and 
again  expand  to  a  greater  width. 

In  Nevada,  Sierra,  Plumas,  and  Lassen  Counties,  the  slates  are  found  even  to  the 
summit  of  the  mountains,  while  in  Shasta  and  the  eastern  portion  of  Tehama  County 
they  are  narrowed  by  the  lava-field  which  caps  them. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Nevada  City  granite  predominates.  A  little  to  the  southeast,  and 
between  Green  Horn  Biver  and  its  tributary — Little  Green  Horn — exists  a  mountain 
of  syenite.  So  at  other  places  along  the  auriferous  belt  we  find  other  varieties  of 
rock. 

The  8lat<e-strata  are  largely  composed  of  talc  and  are  qnartz-beariug,  containing  all 
the  principal  gold-bearing-quartz  ledges  and  veins,  from  which,  in  part,  the  gravel  aud 
gold  filling  the  old  channels  came. 

5  M 
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Miners,  at  one  time,  very  generally  held  the  opinion  that  the  old  channels  were 
"Worn  in  the  bed-rock  by  ocean-cnrrents,  and  that  the  deep  gravel  and  dibrls  which  fill 
them  were  the  deposits  of  the  sea.  They  did  not  comprehend  the  fact  that  the  quality 
of  gravel  they  were  daily  washing  away  refoted  each  an  hypothesis ;  nor  that  their 
deep  beds  of  pipe-clay,  which  would  preserve  in  fossil  the  most  delicate  fern  fbr  an 
eternity,  if  undisturbed,  were  pregnant  with  fossilized  earth  but  no  sea-vegetation, 
nor  any  marine  remains  of  any  kind.  Moreover,  in  the  ancient  gravel-depoeits  there 
are  no  lava  bowlders  or  pebblcH. 

Superficial  reasoners  who  held  to  the  marine  theory  were  occasionally  confirmed  in 
their  opinions  by  newspaper  articles  upon  the  gravel-deposits  of  Shasta  Connty  or  the 
gold-coast  of  Klamath  ana  Del  Norte,  and  at  once  Jumped  to  the  erroneous  coneluaion 
that  the  gravel  there  found  ^as  the  product  of  the  ocean,  and  as  the  coast-depositB 
were  in  some  sense  submarine,  so  too  must  be  the  gravel-deposits  along  the  Sierras 
in  Central  California. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  it  is  generally  admitted  by  all  who  reason  upon  the 
subject  that  these  old  channels  are  remnants  of  ancient  and  extinct  river-eystems,  of 
which  there  are  three  or  four,  distinct  and  separate.  I  shall  write  of  only  one  of  them, 
known  among  the  miners  as  the  Bis  Blue. 

The  Blue  Lead  occupies  the  central  portion  of  the  great  auriferous  belt,  from  Calaveras 
County  on  the  south  to  Plumas  County  on  the  north,  and  drained  a  country  two  hun- 
dred miles,  and  possibly  more,  in  length. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  number  of  writers  well  known  among  the  literati  of 
California  have  published  essays  upon  these  extinct  rivers.  They,  with  but  one  ex- 
ception, write  of  the  so-called  Big  Blue  as  being  at  one  time  a  very  large  river  which 
flowed  southward  through  Sierra,  Nevada,  and  Placer  Counties.  The  one  exception 
says :  "  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Pliocene  rivers  have  not  varied  in 
their  general  course  from  that  of  the  present  rivers  f*  meaning,  of  course,  the  ''present 
rivers"  crossing  the  auriferous  belt.* 

The  idea  that  the  Big  Blue  flowed  southward  is  not  new.  All  these  writers  are  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  altitude  and  general  topog- 
raphy of  this  entire  region  since  the  now  extinct  rivers  flowed  through  it,  eince  it 
would  be  highly  nnreasonable  to  suppose  that  a  stream  of  any  magnitude  wonld  flow 
for  miles  along  the  side  of  a  high  mountain-chain  parallel  with  the  trend  of  its  main 
summit  at  an  altitude  of  from  three  to  five  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
And  yet  they  base  their  assumption  that  the  so-called  ''  Big  Blue ''  flowed  tbroagh 
these  counties  to  the  southward  upon  the  single  fact  that  there  is  at  present  a  down 
grade  toward  the  south  along  the  line  of  the  dee]>est  gravel-deposits. 

The  theory  which  I  have  entertained  for  many  years  may  be  explained  by  our  pres- 
ent river-system,  which,  though  larger,  is  copied  from  the  ancient  one.  We  now  have 
the  Sacramento  from  the  north,  and  the  San  Joaquin  from  the  south ;  their  waters 
meet  and  flow  into  the  ocean  through  the  Qolden  Gate.  All  their  principal  trlbntariea 
take  rise  in  the  mountains  to  the  eastward. 

The  m  iddle  slate-stratum  of  this  auriferous  belt  was  probably  no  higher  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean  at  the  time  the  cafions  of  these  extinct  rivers  began  actively  to  fill  with 
gravel,  than  *he  valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  are  at  present ;  Sacra- 
mento City  beiuff  but  65  feet  in  altitude.  These  two  large  valleys  were  then  a  part  of 
the  ocean,  and  the  Coast  Bange  of  mountains  cropped  out  of  it  a  long  line  of  island 
reefs. 

What  in  Sierra  County  and  the  northern  portion  of  Nevada  County  has  been  known 
as  the  Big  Blue,  I  call  the  North  Blue.  It  flowed  southward.  What  in  Placer  Connty 
and  the  southern  portion  of  Nevada  County  has  been  called  the  Big  Blue,  I  call  the 
South  Blue,  because  it  flowed  northward.  This  truth  could  have  been  easily  ascer- 
tained by  all  of  the  writers  who  have  preceded  me  upon  this  subject  had  they  t-aken 
snfBcient  pains  to  gather  the  evidence.  The  deposit  of  gravel,  sand,  and  gold,  and  the 
position  of  the  bowlders  upon  and  near  the  bed  of  the  old  river  at  Tankee  Jim's,  Iowa 
Hill,  Indiana  Hill,  Dutch  Flat,  Little  York,  Ton  Bet,  and  Red  Dog  all  tell  the  same 
tale  and  point  the  index-finger  northward  as  unerringly  as  the  needle  of  the  mariner's 
compass. 

The  North  and  South  Blue,  corresponding  to  the  Sacramento  and  the  San  Joaquin 
Rivers,  were  the  two  main  branches  of  the  Big  Blue,  which  took  their  rise,  as  did  also 
their  tributaries,  in  what  was  then  the  rising  hilly  upland  to  the  eastward.  They  ran 
down  upon,  and  for  many  miles  along,  the  soft  rock  of  the  npper  slate ;  thence  across 
the  intervening,  non-gold-producing  strata  of  seipentine  and  trap— which  latter  strata 
average  about  seven  miles  in  width — to  the  middle  slate ;  thence  generally  along  this 

*  It  is  a  fair  presumption  that  the  writer  of  the  sentence  above  quoted  did  not  mean 
the  "  present  rivers  crossing  the  auriferous  belt,"  but  the  present  system  of  drain- 
age, {.  e.,  the  Sacramento  ana  San  Joaquin,  which  flow  respectively  from  N.  to  S.  and 
from  S.  to  N.  and  nearly  at  right  angles  to  their  tributaries,  the  Feather,  Yuba,  Ameri- 
can, Stanislaus,  &c.,  the  general  course  of  which  is  from  £.  to  W. — R.  W.  R. 
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fltratnm  to  their  oonflnenoe,  a  short  distance  spath  of  Soott's  Flat,  in  Nevada  Cotintj, 
formiDK  the  Big  Blue,  which  ran  thenre  for  eight  or  Dine  miles  southwesterly  to  Buena 
Vista  Slide ;  thence  north  of  Grass  Valley  to  Alta  Hill,  down  north  of  Rough  and 
Ready  to  Mooney's  Flat,  Smartsyille,  and  Timhactoo,  emptying  thence  into  the  thea 
ocean  not  far  to  the  west  of  the  latter  place.* 

The  locality  of  the  conflaenoe  of  the  North  and  Sonth  Bine  is  now  occnpied  hy  a 
high  mountain  of  volcanic  origin.  iThe  stage-road  from  Yon  Bet  to  Nevada  City  crosses 
the  channel  of  the  Big  Blue  JQst  to  the  northwest  of  Gknegory's  old  saw-mill  site.  It  is 
a  very  wide  channel,  and  is  deeply  covered  with  lava  for  seven  or  eight  miles,  hat  as 
it  nears  the  town  of  Grass  Valley  it  has  become  oblit^ated  by  erosion. 

The  accompanying  sketch  is  intended  to  represent  my  theory  of  the  extinct  river- 
Bjrstem  which  once  drained  the  central  portion  of  the  great  aarilerons  belt,  with  the 
nvers  of  the  present  svstem  crossing  the  same.  It  inclades  a  tract  of  conntry  sixty 
miles  north  and  sonth  and  forty  miles  east  and  west.  The  ooarses  of  the  present 
stfeams,  the  locality  of  the  towns,  and  the  relative  distances  are  taken  £rom  the  United 
States  snrvey.  The  principal  strata  of  rock  are  represented  by  arbitrary  lines,  merely 
to  convey  a  general  idea  of  their  approximate  relative  positions,  regardless  of  their 
irregular  widths  and  sinnons  exterior  limits  as  represent-ed  by  the  dotted  line  which 
shows  more  correctly  the  western  bonndary  of  the  middle  slate-stratum.  The  dott-ed 
streams  represent  the  extinct  rivers  filled  with  gravel.  It  must  not  be  snnposed  thai 
all  or  even  a  major  part  of  the  Pliocene  streams  are  traced  on  the  sketch.  Many  of 
the  smaller  and  shallower  ones  are  wholly  obliterated  by  erosion,  and  many  are  buried 
under  the  lava  and  await  discovery  by  the  prospector.  At  many  places  along  the  line 
of  those  traced,  as  at  Forest  Hill  and  Deadwood,  two,  three,  and  sometimes  four  chan- 
nels are  known  to  exist,  nsnally  running  in  the  same  general  direction  and  within  'a 
mile  of  each  other,  made,  no  doubt,  by  one  and  the  same  stream  at  each  locality,  but 
at  different  periods;  the  water  being  forced  from  its  channels  successively  by  the  dep* 
osition  of  gravel,  and  compelled  to  cut  a  new  channel.  The  wide  dotted  space  joal 
west  of  the  town  of  Colfax  I  pronounce  a  sea-beach.  It  is  very  ancient,  having  the 
same  trend  and  strike  as  the  contiguous  rock.  It  is  a  stratum  of  sand  and  bowlders 
aboat  three-fourths  of  a  mile  wide,  but  in  tmth  is  now  a  stratum  of  bed-rock,  so  to 
speak,  for  it  underlies  the  deepest  of  our  present  streams.  I  mention  it  here  as  a  curi- 
osity only,  not  knowing  that  any  mention  of  it  has  heretofore  been  published.  The 
old  village  of  Illinoistown  is  located  upon  it,  and  it  is  easily  traced  by  any  one  cnri- 
ons  enough  to  inspect  it. 

The  towns  and  important  localities  ase  numbered  thus : 


No.  1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
16. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


Timbuctoo. 

No.  23. 

Smartsville 

24. 

Mooney's  Flat. 

25. 

Rough  and  Rea^. 

26. 

Grass  Valley. 

27. 

Buena  Vista  Slide. 

28. 

Scott's  Flat. 

29. 

Bine  Tent. 

30. 

Grizzly  Hill. 
Cherokee. 

31. 

32. 

North  Columbia. 

33. 

Kennebec  Hill. 

34. 

North  Blopmfield. 

35. 

Snow  Point. 

36. 

Orleans  Flat. 

37. 

Moore's  Flat. 

38. 

Woolsey'sFlat. 

39. 

Allegany. 

40. 

Forest  City. 
Downieville. 

41. 

42. 

Bunker  HilL 

43. 

Gaston  Ridge. 

44. 

Phelps  Point  No.  45. 

Alpha.  46. 

Phelps  Hill.  47. 

Quaker  Hill.  48. 

Hunt's  HUl.  49. 

Red  Dog.  50. 

Yon  Bet.  51. 

Little  York.  52. 

Dutch  Flat.  53. 

Alta.  54. 

Lowell  Hill.  55. 

Remington  Hill.  56. 

Diamond  Creek.  57. 

Gold  Run.  58. 

Indiana  Hill.  59. 

Iowa  Hill.  60. 

Wisconsin  Hill.  61. 

Kinff's  Hill.  62. 

Yankee  Jim's.  63. 

Forest  Hill.  64. 

Michigan  Bluffis,  65. 

Damascus.  66. 


Deadwood. 
Last  Chance. 
Bath. 

Todd's  Valley. 
PeCkham  Hill. 
Gravel  Hill. 
Bald  Mountain. 
Mamaluke  Hill. 
Georgetown. 
Coloma. 
Gold  Hill. 
Placerville. 
Newtown. 
French  Comd. 
Birohville. 
Sweetland. 
North  San  Juan. 
CamptonvlUe. 
Nevada  City. 
Colfax. 
Bine  Bluffs. 
Lost  Camp. 


Thus  I  have  set  forth  what  I  believe  to  be  the  true  theory  of  the  formation  of  the 
ancient  channels  which  underlie,  are  filled  with,  and  in  many  places  are  deeply  buried 
beneath  the  auriferous  earth  and  gravel  whichconstitute  our  hydraulic  and  drift 
mines. 

■  .11  I  ..■   ■   I   .  I      I  j  1  I  »  I  ■   I  ■  ■     I  I  ;     I    I   I       I 

*  The  present  course  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  JSacratnento  Rivers  is  apparently  the 
result  of  the  position  of  the  Coast  Range,  offering  only  one  outlet  to  the  sea  at  San 
Francisco.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  similar  course  of  the  Pliocene  rivers  could  have 
come  to  pass  with  the  Coast  Range  out  in  the  ocean.— 'R.  W.  R. 
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These  ancient  river-cbannels  became  ^filled  with  anriferons  earth,  gravel,  and  d^hrif 
during  the  slow  apbeaval  of  the  loud.  This  rise  was  most  rapid  to  the  eastward, 
along  the  line  of  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  required  a  great  manj  thou- 
sand years  for  its  accomplishment ;  for  if  we  allow  a  rise  of  two  and  one-half  feet  every 
century,  (a  very  high  estimate  if  we  allow  no  interval  of  repose,)  it  would  require 
foar  thousand  centuries,  or  four  hundred  thousand  years,  to  elevate  the  land  ten  Uioa- 
saud  feet  and  place  the  summit  where  it  stands  to-day. 

Evidently  the  land  rose  more  rapidly  toward  the  north  than  to  the  south,  which 
action  gives  a  present  grade  southward  of  many  feet  to  the  mile.  It  also  had  the  effect, 
from  the  first,  of  lessening  the  grade  of  the  South  Blue.  If  we  allow  a  slightly  more 
rapid  elevation  at  and  near  the  Junction  of  the  North  with  the  South  Blue  than  at 
other  points  along  the  middle  slate — ^and  such  an  assumption  may  not  be  unreasona- 
ble— the  effect  would  be  to  lessen  the  grades  of  both  these  largo  streams,  while,  as  the 
land  arose  to  the  eastward,  the  currents  of  all  the  tributaries  to  the  South  and  North 
Blue,  and  even  theirs,  from  their  sources  for  some  miles  along  their  conrses,  were 
accelerated  from  century  to  century,  and  the  land  reaching  gradually  into  the  higher, 
consequently  the  colder,  regions  of  atmosphere,  condensed  continually  more  and  more 
moisture,  which  fell  as  snow  and  rain,  thus  increasing  the  volume  of  wat«r,  which 
alone  would  increase  the  rapidity  of  the  currents.  Their  channels  were  deeper ;  the 
qnartz  ledges  and  veins  were  cut  down ;  slides  occurred  on  all  sides ;  trees  slid  into  the 
streams,  and  the  entire  surface  of  the  land  became  in  time  denuded.  This  mass  was 
deposited  in  these  old  streams,  washed  away,  redeposited  and  rewashed  at  each  suc- 
ceeding freshet,  over  ^nd  over  again  and  again,  till  it  found  its  final  place  in  the  Big 
Blue,  tne  North  Blue,  and  the  South  Blue,  whose  currents  were  too  sluggish  to  carry 
it  along  to  the  ocean.  It  blocked  up  these  streams,  (and  set  back  into  the  months  of 
the  tributaries,)  spreading  out  to  a  great  width  along  nearly  their  entire  course,  but 
principallv  along  the  middle  slate  stratum,  where  it  accumulated,  at  least  in  Placer 
and  Nevada  Counties,  to  the  depth  of  eight  hundred  feet,  and  extended  toward  the 
east  a  level  plain  for  a  distance  of  from  three  to  five  miles. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  grades  of  the  main  streams  along  the  middle 
slate-stratum  were  yearly  lessening  by  the  continuous  deposition  of  this  great  mass  of 
gravel,  earth,  and  debris.  Judging  from  the  depth  of  vegetable  soil  which  accumn- 
&ted  upon  its  surface,  this  enormous  deposit  of  alluvium  must  have  remained  for  centu- 
ries a  verdant  field  crowned  with  a  luxurious  forest.  It  was  subsequently  desolated 
by  volcanic  overflows. 

Great  lava-fields  extended  from  Central  Oregon  to  Tejon  Pass,  from  the  snmmit  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  to  the  valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  the  San  Joaquin,  and  eastward 
throughout  the  Great  Basin.  During  this  long  era  the  lava  from  hundreds  of  volca^* 
noes  or  craters  poured  over  the  land,  filled  the  old  channels  left  unfilled  by  gravel, 
covered  the  lateral  mountain-ridges  to  a  level,  flowed  over  and  covered  up  the  ancient 
gravel-deposits,  of  which  those  now  lying  along  and  to  the  east  of  the  upper  slate 
stratum  are  mostly  still  covered  by  it»  in  places  to  the  depth  of  a  thousand  feet  or 
more. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  during  this  epoch  the  ancient  rivers  were  obliterated ;  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  heat  was  so  intense  as  to  vaporize  and  drive  away  all  moisture,  to  the 
extent  that  no  stream  of  any  magnitude  existed  upon  this  desert  waste. 

It  is  patent  to  the  most  superficial  observer  that  our  present  rivers  had  their  origin 
upon  the  surface  of  the  lava,  down  through  which  and  into  the  underlying  strata  of 
rock  they  have  eroded  immense  cafions,  in  some  instances  to  the  depth  of  3,000  feet 
below  the  present  surface,  and  more  than  2,000  feet  below  the  bed  of  the  extinct  rivers. 
Along  the  middle  slate-stratum  every  stream  dignified  as  a  river  crosses  it  at  a  depth 
of  from  five  to  fifteen  hundred  feet  below  the  old  river-channels.  The  effect,  after  these 
streams  had  cut  down  through  the  lava  and  into  the  deep  gravel-deposits,  can  readily 
be  imagined.  The  earth  and  gravel  slid  into  the  cafions  from  beneath  the  lava,  which, 
left  without  support,  broke  down  of  its  own  weight,  and  was,  together  with  nine- 
tenths  of  the  alluvial  deposit  along  the  middle  slate-stratum,  swept  into  the  valleys  to 
the  west,  partially  by  the  rivers,  but  principally,  no  doubt,  by  the  great  ice-drift  which, 
during  a  long  glaciid  epoch,  scoured  these  mountains  from  summit  to  base.  Thus  we. 
are  euabled  to  comprehend  why  these  old  gravel-deposits  are  free  from  volcanic  lava 
and  detritus,  while  the  lateral  monntain  ridges  or  present  river-divides  terminate  to 
the  east  of  them  abruptly,  capped  with  lava  three  or  four  hundred  feet  in  depth. 

• 

NEVADA  COUNTY. 

This  county,  situated  in  the  central  portion  of  the  State,  has  main- 
tained its  position  as  the  leading  miniugcounty  since  the  discovery  of 
gold.  It  derives  its  importance  both  from  the  extent  of  its  deposits  of 
auriferous  gravel  and  the  number  and  richness  of  its  quartz-lodes.    The 
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followiDg  table^  compiled  from  the  oflBcial  returns  to  the  surveyor-gen- 
eral, will  exhibit  the  condition  of  mining  from  1870  to  1875 : 


1870 
1871 
1972 
1873 
1874 
1875 


3 


73 
60 
46 


43 
46 


% 


I 


135.000 
190,000 
105,633 


100.000 
80,000 


5 


a 


53 
70 
74 

76 
78 
75 


I 


875 
9.46 
637 
707 
730 
625 


-3S 

-  IS* 

P4 


42,400 

36,235 
38,000 
40,000 
40,000 


The  above  returns  are  approximately  correct,  so  far  as  active  mining- 
operations  are  concerned.  Langley's  Directory  of  the  Pacific  Goast 
shows  a  larger  number  of  mills  tor  corresponding  years,  but  in  many 
instances  the  mills  were  idle. 

The  principal  quartz-mining  district  is  Grass  Valley.  This  branch  of 
mining  commenced  here  in  1851  and  has  been  prosecuted  with  great 
regularity  since  that  time.  In  1867  there  were  twenty-two  quartz-mills 
in  operation,  with  280  stamps,  and  a  crushing-capacity  of  about  400 
tons  per  day.  These  mills  cost,  in  the  aggregate,  $140,000.  While  at 
the  present  time  there  are  fewer  mills  in  operation,  they  are  more  effect- 
ive, and  the  results  and  general  product  per  year  do  not  vary  greatly 
from  that  of  former  years. 

Grass  Valley  is  distant  from  Sacramento  sixty-five  miles,  and  twelve 
miles  from  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  Bailroad,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  branch  narrow-gauge  railroad.  The  elevation  is  2,^00  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  climate  pleasant  and  salubrious,  and 
favorable  for  mining-operations  throughout  the  entire  year.  Snow 
rarely  falls,  and  remains  on  the  ground  but  a  few  days.  Wood  is  abun- 
dant and  cheap,  and  in  many  instances  water-power  is  available  for 
crushing  the  ores  during  more  than  one-half  of  the  year. 

Quartz-mining  forms  the  principal  industrial  interest,  and  has  been 
continuously  prosecuted  with  a  uniform  degree  of  success  nowhere  else 
attained.  The  aggregate  product  down  to  the  present  time  of  the 
quartz-veins  of  the  district,  situated  within  a  radius  of  four  miles,  may 
be  estimated  at  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  Of  this  amount  nearly  one- 
fourth  was  produced  from  the  Massachusetts  Hill,  New  York  Hill,  and 
Gold  Hill  veins,  which  are  supposed  to  be  continuous  veins  of  the  same 
system. 

The  gold-bearing  rocks  of  Grass  Valley  are  mostly  metamorphic 
schists  or  greenstones,  alternating  with  belts  of  syenite.  The  quartz- 
veins  are  generally  not  large.  Two  feet  is  probably  a  full  average 
thickness,  while  some  of  the  most  prodactive  have  not  averaged  over 
one  foot.  The  metallic  contents  of  the  veins  of  the  district  vary  to  an 
extreme  degree,  some  carrying  little  or  no  visible  gold,  although  the 
mill  workings  are  satisfactory  and  the  sulphurets  are  found  to  be  abun- 
dant on  concentrating  the  sands  resulting  from  crushing.  The  gold  is 
easily  saved,  being  clean,  angular,  and  not  very  small ;  hence  the  pro- 
portion saved  by  the  mill-process  is  notably  greater  than  in  any  other 
locality  in  California.  The  sulphurets  occur  as  a  rule  in  the  proportion 
of  2  percent,  of  the  gold-bearing  rock.  These  are  easily  concentrated, 
and  yield  by  the  chlorinatiou  process  an  average  of  $100  per  ton  net, 
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the  value  of  the  rock  ranging  from  625  to  $50  per  ton.  The  district 
coutaius  from  ten  to  twelve  mines  whjoh  are  continaoasly  prodnctive, 
more  than  half  of  these  being  worked  with  great  profit  to  the  owners 
and  the  balance  being  self  supporting.  There  are  also  a  dozen  or  more 
mines  in  varions  stages  of  development,  and  a  few  on  which  work  has 
been  temporarily  saspended. 

The  cost  of  mining  supplies  and  labor  in  Ifevada  County  is  as  fal- 
lows: 

Wages  of  first  class  miners,  $3  per  day ;  shovelers  and  car-men,  $2.50 
per  day ;  surface  laborers,  $Q  to  $2.50  per  day ;  Chinese  labor,  $1.50  per 
day ;  cost  of  lumber,  $15  to  $16  per  1,000  feet ;  mining-timber,  5  to 
12  cents  per  running  foot ;  cord-wood,  $4  to  $5  per  cord ;  common 
powder,  $2.50  per  keg  of  20  pounds ;  giant  powder,  50  to  75  cents  per 
pound ;  fuse,  $5  per  1,000  feet ;  quicksilver,  75  cents  per  pound ;  candles, 
$4  per  box. 

The  operations  of  the  principal  mines  are  shown  by  the  accompany- 
ing tables  and  the  annual  reports  of  their  officers.  The  principal  mines 
have  been  described  in  detail  in  my  former  reports.  Within  the  past 
year  the  New  York  Hill  Mine,  which  had  been  closed  for  several  years, 
has  been  re-opened  and  actively  worked,  and  promises  to  rank  among 
the  leadiug  mines  of  the  district  The  following  extracts  are  taken  fronoi 
a  report  on  this  mine  by  W.  A.  Skidmore : 

The  New  York  HtU  ledge  is  ntnated  two  miles  sonth  of  the  town  of  Grass  Valley,  on 
New  York  HU1|  whioh  forms  a  portion  of  a  contiDuons  ridge  lying  west  of  Wolf  Creek, 
and  having  a  general  north  and  sonth  trend.  The  only  topographical  feature  of  im- 
portance is  the  occnrrence  of  several  ravines  running  westward  iirom  the  creek  and 
intersecting  the  ridge  at  right  angles.  The  most  deeply  indented  ravine  forms  the 
dividing  line  hetween  Massachusetts  Hill  and  New  York  HiU,  although  this  ravine 
does  not  ont  throngh  the  ridge,  and  the  surface  of  the  hiU  is  very  nearly  level  for  a 
distance  of  one  mile  on  the  line  of  the  outcrop  of  the  ledge.  The  elevation  of  the  sum- 
mit of  the  ridge  is  in  no  place  more  than  300  feet  above  the  bed  of  Wolf  Creek,  which 
forms  the  main  drainage  of  the  water-shed  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  ridge.    A  belt  of 

greenstone  about  one-half  mile  in  width  runs  in  a  general  northwest  and  sootheaiit 
ireotion  diagonnlly  across  the  ridge.  On  either  side  of  this  belt  occur  zones  of  syen- 
ite, which  have  exerted  an  influence  on  the  metamorphism  of  the  greenstone,  wLich 
was  doubtless  of  sedimentary  origin.  The  New  York  Hill  ledge  rnns  through  chis 
greenstone  bolt  In  a  northwest  and  southeast  coarse,  starting  from  Wolf  Creek  and 
running  thence  2,844  feet  toward  Massachusetts  Hill,  and  having  an  average  dtp  of  30 
degrees  north,  and  a  thickness  of  from  ten  to  thirty  inches.  The  average  thicknees  of 
the  main  vein  would  therefore  be  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches,  although  at  times 
striocers  of  quartz  are  found  on  the  hanging-wall  side  of  the  vein,  varying  in  thick- 
ness from  four  to  six  inches ;  these  are  not,  however,  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
estimation  of  the  average  width  of  the  vein. 

The  quartz  is  white  to  dark  blue  in  color,  vitreous  in  texture,  more  or  less  sprinkled 
with  gold  visible  to  the  eye,  uniformly  sulphureted  to  the  extent  of  2  per  cent., 
and  very  tractable  to  the  ordinary  mill-process.  The  yield  has  varied  from  |20  to  $66 
per  ton,  exclusive  of  the  rich  specimens  of  free*gold-bearing  rock  of  which  this  mine 
has  always  been  remarkably  prolific.  It  would  be  difficult  to  state  the  milling  aver- 
A^e  of  all  the  rock  taken  from  the  mine  during  the  past  twenty  years.  The  present 
yield  is  about  $40  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  exclusive  of  the  rich  specimens  which  are 
sold  to  jewelers  to  be  manufactured  into  quartz  ornaments.  This  latter  class  com- 
mands from  $25  to  $30  per  ounce  of  gold  contained  in  the  rock,  the  value  of  each  piece 
being  determined  by  its  specific  gravity. 

The  New  York  Hill  Company  ground  embraces  a  consolidation  of  the  Larimer,  Sikes, 
Wilde,  Fricot,  and  Chavanne  cbims,  together  with  many  claims  of  lesser  note,  of 
which  no  record  of  working  and  production  can  now  be  obtained.  Locations  were 
made  here  as  early  as  1851,  under  the  mining-laws  then  in  force,  which  rc^quired  that 
locations  should'  be  made  in  a  square  form,  and  limited  each  claim  to  100  square  feet 
in  area.  This  remained  in  force  for  nearly  two  years,  during  which  period  the  claims 
which  presented  an  outcrop  were  worked  out  from  the  surface  to  the  limit  of  the 
owners'  ground.  Subsequently  the  laws  were  amended  and  locations  were  made  on 
the  line  of  the  lode  with  the  dips,  spurs,  and  angles,  as  at  the  present  time  provided 
for  by  the  general  mining-law  of  the  United  States.  Then  followed  a  more  vigorous 
system  of  mining ;  shafts  were  sunk,  and  levels  run,  and  the  quartz  ornahed  at  rude 
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CQstom-millB,  yieldiDg,  H  all  oases,  with  the  imperfect  process  then  in  use,  a  fair  and 
sometimes  a  large  proUt.  As  depth  was  attained  water  was  encountered,  necessitating 
pumping-apparatas,  and  the  character  of  the  rock  changed  from  free-gold-bearing  to 
Bulphnreted  ores.  The  average  yield  declined  by  reason  of  the  inadeqaaoy  of  the 
mill-process  then  in  nse^  and  expenses  increased.  This  waa  in  the  era  of  high  prices 
and  high  freights,  and  before  the  introdnotion  of  the  powerful  pumping  and  hoisting 
machinery  now  in  general  use.  Consequently,  when  the  water-level  was  reached, 
(about  100  ftot  in  depth  on  the  pitch  of  the  ledge,)  mining-operations  were  suspended. 
At  this  period  rock  could  not  be  worked  with  profit  which  did  not  yield  at  least  $!S0 
per  load,  equivalent  to  $20  per  ton.  At  the  present  time  and  under  the  same  ciroum- 
Btanceai  rpck  of  that  grade  would  yield  a  large  profit. 

The  total  amount  of  bullion  taken  from  the  2,644  linear  feet  of  ground  now  owned 
by  the  New  York  Hill  Company,  from  the  discovery  up  to  the  date  of  the  consolida- 
tion in  1865,  may  be  safely  estimated  at  $500,000.  During  the  years  1866  and  1867,  the 
mine  produced  $106,427.66,  from  2,189  tons  of  rock,  or  at  the  rate  of  $48.9S  per  ton. 
The  mine  then  remained  closed  for  several  years,  when  it  passed  into  the  control  of  the 
late  Mr.  A.  Delano,  who  opened  the  mine  by  a  tunnel  from  Wolf  Creek,  and  struck  ore 
on  September  8, 1874.  From  this  time  till  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1875,  the  mine  produced  $57,582.24  from  14,000  tons  of  ore. 

From  the  fiscal  year  commencing  August  1, 1875,  to  October  30, 1875,  a  period  of 
three  months,  the  results  were  as  follows : 


Month. 


August,  1875... 
September,  1875 
October,  1875.. 

TotalB 


TOD§. 


540 
422 
365 


1,327 


Aveiiige  yield 
per  ton. 


$49  20 
41  66 
28  27 


41  05 


Product. 


$26, 570  85 
17,581  18 
10, 321  36 


54, 473  39 


The  returns  for  October  did  not  include  the  proceeds  from  the  sulphurets  for  that 
month,  and  therefore  afford  an  unerring  standard  of  the  free-^old  value  of  the  rock 
crushed.  The  October  sulphurets,  22  tons,  were  worked  during  the  first  week  in 
November,  and  yielded  $1,753.17,  which  should  be  added  to  the  free  crushing,  making 
the  yield  for  the  month  $12,074.53  from  365  tons  of  rock,  or  an  average  of  $33.08  per 
ton.  This  makes  the  true  average  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  $42.37  per 
ton,  instead  of  $41.05,  as  appears  by  the  above  tabular  statement. 

The  main  adit  has  attained  a  length  of  918  feet.  It  is  6  feet  in  height  by  4  feet  in 
width,  and  laid  with  car-track  throughout  the  entire  length.  The  cost  was  between 
$10  and  $11  per  foot,  or  say  $10,000.  This  tunnel  serves  mr  drainage,  and  will  be  car- 
ried forward  as  exploration  progresses. 

The  Soyder  shaft  has  attained  a  depth  of  500  feet,  on  an  angle  of  33  degrees,  and  cost 
$40  per  foot,  including  timber  and  track.  It  is  12  feet  wide  by  6  feet  in  height,  with 
three  compartment's,  two  for  hoisting  and  one  for  gangway  and  pump-rod.  The  shaft 
ifi  heavily  and  substantially  timbered  from  top  to  bottom.  Aggregate  cost,  $20,000. 
An  8-inch  pump  has  been  carried  to  the  bottom,  by  means  of  which  the  water  from 
the  lower  levels  is  lifted  to  the  main  adit,  discharging  in  Wolf  Creek.  A  4-inch- 
plunger  pump  on  the  adit-level  station  forces  water  through  a  2f-inoh  pipe  to  tanks 
on  the  surface,  supplying  the  boilers. 

The  upper  tunnel  starts  from  a  point  on  the  hill-side  above  Wolf  Creek  200  feet 
north  of  the  Snyder  shaft,  and  130  feet  higher  on  the  hill,  (vertical,)  and  runs  450  feet 
to  its  connection  with  the  Wilde  shaft,  foUowing  the  course  of  the  vein  and  passing 
through  chute  No.  3  a  distance  of  270  feet.  This  tunnel  cost  about  $3,500,  and  is  an  in- 
valuable adjunct  to  the  working  of  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  company's  ground, 
by  reason  of  its  influence  on  the  ventilation  of  the  mine.  ^ 

The  total  cost  of  the  shafts  and  tamiels  coDstituting  the  working 
avennes  of  the  mine  was  $62,500,  and  the  cost  of  the  machinery  con- 
stitating  the '^ plant"  aboat  $30,000  more.  The  company  has  leased 
a  20-Btamp  mill,  with  water-privilege  accompanying,  for  $275  per 
month.  Fifteen  stamps  are-  ran  on  the  company's  rock,  crushing  30 
tons  per  day,  the  remaining  five  stamps  being  employed  on  castom- 
work,  for  which  $4  per  ton  is  charged.  The  mill  is  run  by  water-power 
daring  the  greater  portion  of  the  year.  Snlpharets  are  concentrated 
by  Hendy's  apparatus  and  sluice-boxes,  and  sold  to  the  chlorinators. 
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The  expense  of  milling  in  Oraas  Valley  district  19  dependent  on  the 
motive-iybwer  used  and  the  character  of  the  gold  saving  and  concentrat- 
ing apparatus.  The  following  are  estimates  of  leading  mining  engineers 
of  the  Pacific  coast.  According  to  the  report  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Boalt  on  the 
Empire  Mine,  made  in  1870,  and  quoted  in  the  Eeport  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Mining  Statistics  for  that  year,  (p.  49,)  the 
cost  of  crashing  rock,  concentrating,  and  working  the  snlphurets  was 
at  the  rate  of  $2.92  per  ton  of  rock — the  motive-power  being  steam.  In 
the  Eureka  and  Idaho  Mills,  of  the  same  district,  the  cost  has  been  about 
$3  per  ton  for  several  years  with  steam-power.  Mr.  G.  T.  Deetkin,  in  an 
elaborate  paper  on  the  California  gold  process,  published  in  the  Report 
of  the  Mining  Commissioner  for  1873,  (pp.  300,  331,)  estimates  the  cost 
of  simple  crushing  by  steam  at  $2.04  per  ton,  and  by  water  at  $1.63 
per  ton. 

The  N'ew  york  Hill  Mill  is  run  alternately  by  water  and  steam,  accord- 
ing to  the  season  of  the  year,  and  sometimes  by  both  powers  combined. 
The  cost  of  milling,  including  concentration,  varies  from  $1.75  to  $2.25 
per  ton,  and  $2.12|  per  ton  is  a  fair  average  for  the  entire  year.  This, 
added  to  the  contract-pricefor  hauling— 37^  cents  per  ton — would  make 
the  cost  of  handling  and  treatment  of  ore  $2.50  per  ton. 

I  quote  further  from  Mr.  Skidmore's  report : 

The  Idbor  pay-roU  of  the  company  varies  from  montli  to  motith^  accordiog  to  the 
oatore  of  the  work  and  the  condition  of  the  mine.  The  nnmber  of  employ^  at  mine  and 
mill  ia  from  100  to  150.  Of  this  number  one-half  are  skilled  miners,  the  others  laborers, 
mill-men,  mechanics,  &c.  For  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  cost  of  mining,  hoisting, 
and  pumping,  I  have  taken  as  a  basis  500  tons  of  rock  raued,  and  the  expenses  incident 
thereto  as  follows : 

Five  hundred  tons  ore. 

Labor  for  mining  and  hoisting (6,011  75 

Wood  for  fnel 96  00 

Candles,  powder,  fuse,  and  cartridges 224  85 

Timbers  lor  support  of  ground • 98  40 

Iron  and  steel,  charcoal,  oil,  &o 106  20 

6,537  20 
Or  113.07  per  ton. 

During  the  progress  of  extracting  ore,  dead- work  is  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping reserves.  This  class  of  work  consists  of  sinking  main  shaft,  timbering,  run- 
ning levels,  raising  waste-rock,  pumping,  <&o. 

The  following  statement,  compilea  from  ihe  company's  expense-account,  will  show 
the  cost,  per  ton  of  ore  produced,  of  carrying  forward  the  permanent  work  of  the  mine : 

Record  of  four  monihif  dead-work» — Coet  of  developing  6,7C0  Urns  of  or«,  including  pumping. 

Sinl'ing  100  feet  shaft,  on  contract,  |30  per  foot 13. 000  00 

Timbering  same,  including  material 66  73 

Driving  800  feet  drifts,  on  contract,  $7.50  per  foot 6, 000  00 

Hoisting^  pumping,  d:c.,  including  labor 3,764  00 

12, 830  73 
Or  $2.22  per  ton. 

We  have,  then,  the  following  recapitulation  of  the  expenses  incident  to  mining, 
milling,  and  dead- work : 

Per  ton. 

Mining,  hoisting,  and  pumping .- , $13  07 

Dead- work,  or  developing  new  ground 2  22 

Hauling  quartz  to  mill...,   37| 

Milling  and  concentrating  snlphurets 2  121 

17  79 
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Summary. 

Cost  mining  and  milling  per  ton $15  57 

Cost  necessary  dead-work  in  adyancing  development 2  22 

17  79 

Yield  qf  the  New  Torh  mil  Mine,  from  September  8, 1874,  te  November  9, 1875. 
1875. 

Jnly  29.  Balance  from  annnal  statement $53,551  f>9 

f  "fr  IS-  ^^*r  bullion        .. ..  }^        j^Q  ^       ^      ^ }  24.745  46 

Aug.  16.  18i  tons  sulphurets  yielding  j  5  li  825  39 

i^pt  29'.  li^toM  SinVeti  I ^""^  '^^  *^^«  ^^^  \ :: ::::;:  '^i; ^le  so 

17,581  18 

Oct.    7.  2  bars  bullion,  365  tons  rock 10,321  36 

The  sulphurets  were  worked  in  November. 

Nov.    9.  3bArs bullion $17,261  93 

Nov.    9.  22  tons  Bulpborets,  yielding 1,753  17 

19,015  10 

Yield 127,040  18 

Add  premium  on  gold  bars  and  returns  from  sales  of  specimens  in  San 

Franoisoo 2,944  82 

Total  yield 129,985  00 

Gold  taken  out  from  first  striking  the  ledge  up  to  Mr.  Delano's  death, 
September8, 1874 » 4,030  55 

Total  yield  since  re-opening  of  mine 134,015  55 

The  secretary  of  the  EorekaGold  MiniDg  Company  presents  the  fol- 
lowing report  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1875 : 

BEOEIPTS. 

Book-accoants : 

Balance  of  cash  on  hand  October  1, 1874 $90, 797  96 

lu  hand  of  the  saperintendent 7, 342  40 


$98, 140  36 


Bullion -account : 

Proceeds  from  ores  worked 97,801  91 

Proceeds  from  assay-chips 21  72 

Proceeds  from  sulphnrets  worked 820  50 

Proceeds  from  assay-chips 1  73 

Proceeds  from  sulphnrets  sold 1, 445  50 

Milling-account: 

Merchandise  sold 332  15 

Grinding  sand,  &Cm  for  McDougal  Works  ...  240  00 

Crushing  for  outside  parties 153  00 


100,091  36 


725  15 
Mine-account : 

Merchandise  sold 21  00 

Wood-ranch : 
For  wood  sold 100  37 

Wood-account  : 
For  2,8C8f  cords  of  wood  transferred  to  sundry  accounts. .  -      12, 897  56 

Interest-account : 
For  interest  received  on  loans 5, 700  00 
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Premium-account : 
For  premium  on  bars  sold $446  55 

McDougal  Works : 
For  returns  of  gold  saved 450  56 


21-',  572  91 

DISBUBSBMBNTS. 

Mining-account: 

Paid  for  wood $8,804  81 

Paid  for  lumber 769  99 

Paidforpoles 762  86 

Paid  for  cbarcoal 374  00 

Paid  for  powder  and  fuse 1, 246  61 

Paid  for  foondery-bills 102  33 

Paid  for  hardware  and  steel 1,657  33 

Paid  for  merchandise * . . .  3, 121  61 

Paid  for  freight  and  hauling 15  75 

Paid  for  pay-rolls 50, 725  00 

Paid  for  labor  by  contract 10, 908  00 

Paid  for  salary  of  superintendent 6, 000  00 

Paid  for  surveying 15  00 

Paid  for  iron  pipe 70  40 

Paid  for  tribute-men  for  mining 1, 286  75 

Paidfor  water 60  00 

Paid  for  fire-insurance 593  75 

86, 504  19 
Deduct   amounts   for   labor    and  materials 

transferred  to  sundry  accounts 47, 154  93 

39, 349  26 

Dead-work 43,667  50 

Wood -account : 

Paidforwood 13,083  41 

Eureka  No.  2  Mine 18,476  54 

Eureka  No.  3  shaft 2,840  47 

Milling-account : 

Paid  for  wood $4,092  75 

Paid  for  foundery-bills 485  12 

Paid  for  hardware 357  80 

Paid  for  sluice-blankets 265  50 

Paid  for  chemicals  and  merchandise 454  14 

Paid  for  water-rent 581  25 

Paid  for  pay-rolls 8,566  00 

Paid  for  hauling 13  50 

Paid  for  fire-insurance 397  50 

15, 213  56 

Bullion-expenses  : 

Paid  for  assaying  bars 128  90 

Paid  for  freight  on  same 259  26 

388  55 

Mine-purchase : 

Paid  r.  T.  McDougal  for  real  estate  and  royalty  to  use 
his  patent 800  00 
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McDougal  Works : 
Paid  for  pay-rolls  and  grinding  sand $240  00 

General  expenses 6,163  74 

Solphoret-concentration : 
Paid  for  pay-rolls 1,042  00 

Wood  ranch : 
Paid  for  hauling.... 88  75 

Salphuretrrednction : 
Paid  for  working  salphnrets 243  00 

Discoant-acconnt : 
For  discount  allowed  on  bars  sold 1  96 

Book-account : 

Balance    of  cash  on  hand    September   30, 

1875 $72,068  97 

In  hands  of  the  superintendent 1, 671  17 

Due  from  the   estate  of  A.  Delano,   Orass 

VaUey 3,334  43 

76,974  57 

218, 572  91 

AsseU  and  lidbiKties. 

ASSETS. 

Available. — On  hand  September  30, 1875. 

Book  accounts $76,974  57 

4^  tons  of  snlphurets,  estimated  value 200  00 

100  tons  of  ore  broke  in  mine,  cost  $9 900  00 

250  tons  of  ore  on  surface,  cost  $10 2, 500  00 

179  cords  of  wood 792  22 

Supplies  at  mill 1,100  00 

Supplies  at  mine 900  00 

83,366  79 

Real  estate. 

Mill,  estimated  value $20,000  00 

Mine  improvement  and  buildings,  estimated.      15,000  00 

McDougal  Works 1,000  00 

Wood  ranch,  160  acres 950  00 

36, 950  00 


120,316  79 

LIABILITIES. 


None. 
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Mine-8tatemenU 

October  1,  1874 — Ore  on  surface 325  tons 

Ore  hoisted  during  the  year 4, 235  tons 

4, 560  tons 
September  30,  1875— Ore  on  surface , 250  tons 

Ore  worked  at  the  company's  mill  during  the  year 4, 310  tons 


September  30, 1875-— Ore  on  surface 250  tons 

Ore  broke  in  mine 100  tons 

Ore  reduced  during  the  year 4,310  tons 


4, 660  tons 

October  1, 1874 — Ore  on  surface 325  tons 

Ore  broke  in  mine 350  tons 

676  tons 

Ore  mined  during  the  year 3, 085  tons 

Sulphuret-statement 

October  1, 1874 — ^Number  of  tons  on  hand 16J  tons 

l^umber  of  tons  concentrated  during  the  year  . . .    27|  tons 


43f  tons 
September  30, 1875 — ^Number  of  tons  on  hand ....      4^^  tons 


39^  tons 


Knmber  of  tons  worked  during  the  year 9    tons 

ITumber  of  tons  sold 30^  tons 

—  39J  tons 

Ore-statement 

4,310  tons  of  ore  worked  by    mill-process,  yielded 197,823  63 

Also  sulphurets  as  follows : 

9  tons  worked  by  chlorination,  yielded $822  22 

30^  tons  sold  yielded 1,445  50 

2,267  73 
Less  161  tons  on  hand  October  1,  1874--esti- 
mated  value 700  00 


1,567  73 
Add  4}  tons  on  hand,  September  30,  1875 — 
estimated  value 200  00 


1,  767  73 
Add  result  of  McDougal  Works 450  56 


Or  an  average  of  $23.21  per  ton. 

Average  yield  of  sulphurets,  $91.36  per  ton. 

Average  yield  of  sulphurets  sold,  $47.39  per  ton. 


100,041  92 
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Bullion-Statement 

As  reduced  by  mill-process  : 
Average  fineness,  .844^ — equtil  to  $nA5^jj  per  oance. 

As  rednced  by  cblorination-process  : 
Average  fineness,  .985^ — equal  to  ^20.31^^  per  oance. 

Returns  from  McDoagal  Works : 
Average  fineness,  .795 — equal  to  $16,453^  P®^  ounce. 

Return  of  bullion : 

6,601.73  ounces,  at  617.45^»^ J9,  7801  91 

40.27  ounces,  at  $20.37^ 820  60 

27.34  ounces,  at  $  16.45^% 450  66 

1.34  ounces  assay  chips  and  grains 23  45 

Sulphurets  sold 1, 445  50 

$100,  641"  92 

Weight  of  bullion  before  assaying : 
Ounces 5,671.32 

After  assaying: 

Face  of  bars,  ounces 5, 669. 34 

Assay  chips  and  grains 1. 34 

Loss .64 

5,  671. 32 

Coat  of  mining. 

Supplies  on  hand  October  1, 1874 $1, 200  00 

Paid  for  supplies  and  labor  during  the  year 39, 349  26 

'- 40, 649  26 

Deduct : 

Supplies  on  hand  September  30, 1876 900  00 

Merchandise  sold  during  the  year : 21  00 

921  00 

Cost  of  mining  3,985  tons 39, 628  26 

Or  an  average  of  $9.94  per  ton. 

Cost  of  milling. 

Supplies  on  hand  October  1, 1874 $1, 000  00 

Paid  for  supplies  and  labor  during  the  year  ...     15, 213  56 

36,213  66 

Deduct : 

Supplies  on  hand  September  30, 1875 1, 100  00 

For  custom- work  done  and  supplies  sold 725  15 

1,825  15 

Cost  of  milling  4,310  tons 14,388  41 

Or  an  average  of  $3.24  per  ton. 

Cost  of  concentrating  sulphurets, 

Number  of  tons  concentrated  during  the  year 27^  tons 

Cost  of  concentrating : 

Labor,  as  per  pay-rolls $1, 042  00 

Or  an  average  of  $38.34  per  ton. 
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Statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  year  ending  Septeniber  30, 

1875. 

BEGBIPTS. 

From  bnllion $100, 091  36 

Amoantof  salpharets  belonging  to  last  year 700  00 

$99,391  36 

From  snlphnrets  on  hand 200  00 

From  other  receipts 6,366  77 

105,958  13 

DISBtTBSEMENTS. 

Supplies  on  hand  October  1, 1874 $2, 806  37 

Paid  to  I.  T.  McDongal 800  00 

Paid  for  supplies  and  labor  during  the  year,  (in- 
cluding $43,667.50  paid  for  prospecting  or 
dead-work) 120,272  03 

Paid  all  other  expenses » 6, 551  89 

130, 430  29 

Off  for  supplies  on  hand  September  30, 1875 2, 792  22 

127, 638  07 

Amount  of  disbursements  over  receipts 21, 679  94 

STATEMENT  OF  BALANCE. 

On  hand  October  1, 1874 : 

Balance  cafeh $98, 140  36 

Balance  of  supplies  and  sulphnrets 3, 506  37 

101, 646  73 

On  hand  September  30, 1875 : 

Balance  cash $76, 974  57 

Balance  of  supplies  and  sulphurets 2, 992  22 

79, 966  79 

Amount  of  former  balance  of  cash,  sulphurets  and  supplies 
reduced  during  the  year 21, 679  94 

Statement  showing  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  company  from  ike 
date  of  its  going  into  operation^  October  1,1865,  to  date* 

BEOEIPTS. 

By  bullion  taken  out $4,373,239  85 

By  other  receipts  - ,  k-         41, 767  15 

$4,414,997  00 
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DISBT7BSEMENTS. 

To  Rundry  titles ;  to  paid  on  the  pur- 
chase of  mine ;  for  Whiting  gronndor 
square  location;  purchase  of  Mobile  and 
Eoannaise  Mines  and  perfecting  titles.      $302, 706  50 

To  construction "        158,383  71 

Todividends 2,054,000  00 

To  mining,  milling,  and  all  other  expenses.     1,819,940  00 

4, 335, 030  21 
On  hand  September  30, 1875 : 

Balance  of  cash $76,974  57 

Balance  of  supplies  .  .^ 2, 992  22 

79, 966  79 

$4, 414, 997  00 

fl 

Statement  of  profits  from  October  1, 1865,  to  September  30, 1876. 

RECEIPTS. 

From  bullion $4,373,239  85 

From  other  receipts 41, 757  15 

$4, 414, 997  00 

COST  OF  SAMB. 

Paid  for  mining,  milling,  and  all  other  expenses 1, 819, 940  00 


Net  profits 2,595,057  00 


DISTRIBUTION  OP  PROFITS. 

Paid  for  sundry  titles $302, 706  50 

Paid  for  construction 158,383  71 

Paid  for  dividends,  $102.70  per  share 2, 054, 000  00 

2,515,090  21 

Balance  of  cash $76,974  67 

Balance  of  supplies 2, 992  22 

79,966  79 

$2, 595, 067  00 


The  superintendent,  Mr.  William  Watt,  says : 

In  Eureka  Mine  proper  we  haye  driven  196  feet  of  drifts,  879  feet  of  cross-cuts,  and 
rank  34  feet  of  winze ;  have  also  sunk  71  feet  of  shaft  on  the  Roannaise,  and  22  feet  of 
shaft  and  driven  611  feet  of  drifts  in  Eureka  No.  2. 

-We  have  hoisted  4,235  tons  of  quartz,  and  crushed  4,310  tons  in  214  running  days, 
"With  10  stamps,  averaging  a  little  over  2  tons  per  day  to  each  stamp. 

We  have  concentrated  27^  tone  of  sulphurets  and  worked  39^  tons,  and  have  now  on 
hand  4^  tons,  which  I  value  at  9200  net. 

There  are  250  tons  of  quartz  on  the  surface  and  100  broke  in  the  mine  ready  for 
hoistiug. 

The  amount  of  quartz  extracted  during  the  past  year  from  the  various  levels  has  been 
as  follows : 

Tona 

From  the  fourth  level 169 

From  the  fifth  level i 539 

From  the  sixth  level 3,402 

From  the  Eureka  No.  2 125 


Making  a  total  of 4,235 

There  are  upward  of  900  tons  of  ore  in  sight,  which  will  pay  a  small  profit. 
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I  regret  not  being  able  to  give  n  more  &TOTable  report  of  onr  last  year's  workings, 
and  the  immense  amount  of  prospecting  that  has  been  done,  and  the  large  amoant  of 
money  expended  without  making  any  favorable  developments,  make  me  feel  soUcitona 
about  the  future  prospects  of  the  company.  There  are  still  three  places  worthy  of  a 
further  prospect,  viz :  The  twelfth  level,  the  Roannaise  from  No.  3  shaft,  and  the  Mope- 
house  claim.  The  mill,  hoisting  and  pumping  machinery,  although  getting  old^  are  in 
fair  working-order. 

The  Morehoase  claim,  of  which  mention  has  been  made  by  the  super- 
intendent, is  located  south  of  and  cuts  the  Eureka  ledge  at  right  angles, 
comprises  1,800  feet  in  length,  and  is  covered  by  a  United  States  patent, 
which  includes  12  acres  of  surface-ground.  The  explorations  in  the 
Eureka  would  seem  to  indicate  a  probability  of  the  ledge  having  turned 
south  across  Wolf  Creek  into  the  Morehouse  ground,  instead  of  con  tinoiu^ 
west  through  the  Eoannaise  ground.  The  trustees  of  the  Eureka  have 
secured  the  Morehouse  claim  on  the  following  terms :  When  the  Eureka 
Company  shall  have  expended  $10,000  in  prospecting  their  ledge,  the 
Morehouse  Company  will  deed  to  the  Eureka  Company  one-half  of  the 
claim.  It  is  further  agreed  that  the  Eureka  Company  have  the  right  to 
stop  work  at  any  time  they  wish  to  do  so,  and  to  remove  any  machinery 
they  may  have  on  the  claim. 

Eureka  ]^o.  2  is  a  ledge  east  and  parallel  with  the  original  ledge. 
Shaft  No.  3  is  on  the  Koannaise  ground,  farther  to  the  east  than  any  pre- 
vious prospectings. 

The  Idaho  Mine  of  Grass  Valley  has  for  several  years  been  considered 
the  leading  quartz'-mine  of  the  State.  This  mine  is  situated  one  mile 
east  of  Grass  Valley,  in  a  contact-formation  of  slate  and  greenstone. 
The  president  and  superintendent,  Mr.  Edward  Coleman,  in  his  annual 
report  for  the  year  ending  December  20, 1875,  says : 

During  the  year  just  ended  but  little  has  occurred  worthy  of  special  notice.  Toa 
will  observe  that  the  punipiug-machinery  is  all  complete  to  the  700  level ;  and  as  this 
is  the  full  depth  we  expect  to  require  the  large  puinps,  we  may  consider  our  expendi- 
tures in  this  connection  are  met,  and  no  further  outlay  will  be  required  for  sevenil 
years ;  also,  you  will  notice  the  main  shiift  is  completed  to  the  900  level,  and  no  work 
nas  been  done  below  that  point. 

In  view  of  the  large  amount  of  lumber  in  the  mill  and  hoisting  buildings,  and  the 
close  proximity  of  those  buildings  to  the  pumping-machinery.  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  erect  a  fire-proof  building  over  the  pump-shaft  and  macninery,  in  order  to  secure 
that  most  important  part  ofthe  works  against  fire  and  add  to  the  safety  of  the  under- 
ground workmen.  The  building  is  approaching  completion,  and  but  little  further  ex- 
penditure will  be  required  to  finish  it  in  all  its  parts. 

In  regard  to  the  under-ground  work,  the  drifts  have  been  kept  well  ahead  of  the 
stopes,  and  the  mine  may  be  considered  in  good  working  order  throughout. 

Tbe  500  east  backs  are  worked  through  to  the  400  level,  a  distance  of  144  feet  from 
the  shaft,  and  there  still  remain  about  300  feet  in  the  bottom  of  the  400  level  to  work  out. 
The  500  east  level  is  in  371  feet  from  the  shaft,  and  there  still  remain  about  225  feet  to 
go  before  exhausting  the  pay-shoot.  The  600  east  backs  are  about  all  worked  out, 
aud  a  few  months  more,  with  a  small  party  of  men,  will  entirely  exhaust  them.  The 
600  west  backs  are  also  entirely  exhausted.  The  600  east  level  is  in  1,344  feet  from 
tbe  shaft,  the  last  555  of  which  have  been  either  through  worthless  quartz  or  barren 
ground.  As' this  drift  is  in  farther  from  the  shaft  than  any  other,  and  as  there  is  stiU 
a  distance  of  1,257  feet  to  our  eastern  boundary,  it  is  thought  best  to  continue  this  drift 
on  as  fast  as  possible,  with  the  view  of  prospecting  that  part  of  the  claim.  The  700 
west  backs  are  all  worked  out,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  piece  next  to  tbe  western 
boundary.  The  700  east  level  is  in  712  feet  from  the  shaft,  and  is  still  in  pay  rock; 
aud  the  backs  are  worked  through  to  the  600  level  375  ieet  from  the  shaft,  and  there 
are  still  remaining  about  394  feet  to  work  out  in  the  bottom  of  the  600  before  exhaust- 
ing the  pay-shoot.  The  800  west  level  is  in  356  feet  from  the  shaft,  the  last  150  feet 
of  which  have  been  in  rnther  a  small  ledge  and  low-grade  ore,  and  the  backs  are 
worked  through  to  the  700  level  35  feet  from  the  shaft.  The  800  east  level  is  in  388 
feet  from  the  shaft.  Tbe  ledge  is  quite  large  the  full  length,  and  the  backs  also  are  in 
a  good-sized  ledge.    It  is  not  worked  through  to  the  700  level  at  any  point. 

The  ledge  in  tbe  shaft  is  qt  good  quality  and  well  defined  from  the  800  down  to 
about  60  feet  below  that  level.  The  hanging- wall  then  goes  down  very  flat  and  the 
ledge  becomes  broken  up  and  makes  into  several  stringers.    The  shaft  was  continued 
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down  on  the  same  angle  as  before,  Slf  degrees,  and  after  sinking  120  feet  from  the  600 
level  a  cross-cut  was  ran  in,  and  after  drifting  59  feet  the  hangine-wall  was  stmok, 
bat  no  quartz  was  discovered.  A  drift  was  then  ran  east  on  one  of  the  stringers.  It  is 
now  in  137  feet  from  the  shaft,  with  a  good-sized  ledge  in  the  last  10  feet ;  but  it  is  not 
next  to  the  hanging-wall,  and  the  qnarta  is  of  a  low  grade,  although  showing  some 
gold,  and  we  have  sood  reason  to  hope  it  will  improve  as  it  is  continued  east. 

In  looking  over  tnis  statement,  it  will  be  observed  we  have  a  large  amount  of  quartz 
in  sight,  but  not  broken  j  and  as  the  700,  800,  and  900  levels  are  still  in  pay-rock,  it  is 
impossiole  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  pay-rook  we  may  expect  to  take  ftom 
the  mine,  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  last  for  several  years. 

It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  yield  per  ton  has  not  been  so  l^rge ;  neither  have  the 
dividends  amounted  to  so  much  as  in  previous  years.  As  to  the  future,  it  is  dangerous 
to  express  an  opinion ;  still  I  am  in  hope  we  shall  divide  as  much  in  the  coming  year 
as  we  did  in  the  past,  although  the  present  vield  gives  but  little  margin,  and  any  fur- 
ther foiling  off  would  be  a  r^laction  of  dividends. 

During  the  year  we  have  crushed  88.103}  tons  of  rock,  of  which  6,828f  tons  came 
from  the  500  level,  2,096  tons  fh>m  the  600  level,  10,554f  tons  from  the  700  level,  8,485^ 
tons  from  the  800  level,  and  139}  tons  ftom  the  shaft  and  900  leveL 

This  gives  a  total  yield  of— 

27,318^  ounces  bullion v $478,073  35 

147  tons  sulphurets 8, 936  44 

Taaings 7,946  89 

Specimens 112  50 

Old  copper  plate 600  42 

495,669  30 
Yielding  $17.63}  per  ton. 

MILL  JIKD  MINING. 

Snr&ce-labor t $45,345  63 

Under-ground  labor 144,186  89 

Woodand  poles 24,829  60 

Hardware 4,646  16 

Drill-steel - .* 1,787  90 

Powder  and  fuse 6,454  05 

Candles  and  oil 4,503  76 

Lumber 2,146  08 

Foundery 8,023  89 

Coal 1,960  01 

Quicksilver 1,932  87 

Superintendent's  salary , 6,000  00 

Sundries 3,027  82 

254,853  66 
Costing  on  an  average $9.06}per-ton. 

SAYING    SULPHURETS. 

Labor $2,781  00 

Repairs  andsundries ;^.'.; 75  00 

Paid  chlorination-works  for  reducing  147  tons  of  sulphurets 3, 675  00 

•  '  6,531  00 


Grinding  sand  on  percentage,' wood,  and  sundries....^ 965  00 

Foundery... 246  00 

1,211  00 

COMPLETING  MAIN  SHAFT  TO  900  LEVEL. 

Labor $7,236  23 

Candles  and  oil ,—        299  37 

Powder  and  fuse 28  75 

Hardware 49  00 

Lumber 449  72 

Wood  and  sundries 475  00 

8,538  07 
6  M 
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CompletiDg  pnmp-machineiy • ^,604  dl 

New  brick  pamp-bonse ••• «• •      1,995  98 

General  expenses 19,913  33 

RBCAPITOLATIOir. 

r 

Mm  and  mining  .". $254,853  66 

Sulphurets^acconnt ....• 6,531  00 

Grinding  sand 1,211  00 

Completing  main  shaft 8,538  07 

Completing  pomp.. .A 7,604  94 

New  brick  pump-lionse •.•••..•••..••  1,995  98 

General  expenses • 19,913  33 

Total  expense  for  year 300,647  96 

I  make  the  following  eztiects  from  the  report  of  the  seoretary,  Mr. 
George  W.  Hill : 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year  now  dosed,  to  wit,  the  7th  day  of  Deoember, 
1874,  there  was  a  balance  in  the  treasury  amoanting  to  the  snm  of  $16,696.44.  The 
monthly  receipts  of  the  company  from  all  sources  mr  the  flsoal  year  ending  December 
6, 1875,  are  as  follows,  to  wit : 

Beoeipts  from  all  sources  for — 

December,  1874 |39,471  24 

January,  1875 45, 158  57 

February,  1875 45,208  11 

March,  1875 40,799  19 

April,  1875 37,542  28 

May,  1875 44,823  94 

Jnne,  1875 33,279  45 

July,  1875 34,884  88 

August,  1875 45,998  07 

September,  1875 40  884  75 

October,  1875 36,829  56 

November,  1675 48,058  24 

Total  reoeiptsfor  the  fiscal  year  endlnff  Deeeraber  6, 1875 499, 925  28 

To  which  add  buance  OB  hand  December  6|  1874 16,505  44 

Total  receipts  for  the  year 509, 430  72 

The  monthly  exx>endltures  of  the  company  for  the  period  above,  for  all  purposes, 
amount  as  follows,  to  wit : 

Expenses  for — 

December.  1874,  with  dividend  66 $50,927  98 

January,  1875,  with  dividend  67 —.—  ....  40,051  41 

Febmai^,  1875,  with  dividend  68 43,753  12 

March,  1875,  with  dividend  69 39, 176  04 

April,  1875,  with  dividend  70 37, 832  41 

May,  1875,  with  dividend  71 42,876  87 

June,  1875,  with  dividend  72 • •.....«•••••, •* 39,585  61 

July,  1875,  with  dividend  73 37,799  92 

August,  1875,  with  dividend  74 40,820  38 

September,  1875,  with  dividend  75 42,276  35 

October  and  November,  187^  with  dividend  76 90,094  57 

Total  expenses,  including  dividends  for  the  year 505, 194  66 

Assets  brought  forward 509,430  72 

605,194  66 

Balance  in  treasury,  December  6, 1875 4,236  06 
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In  the  foregoing  monthly  expenditures  are  included  eleven  dividendii,  declared  by 
the  board  of  trastees  for  the  year  herein  stated,  and  at  the  times  and  amounts  as  fol- 
lows, to  wit : 


No. 


66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 

76 


IXvidend  declared. 


January  4, 1875  .. 
Februajy  1, 1875 . 
March  1,1875.... 

Aprils,  1875 

May  3, 1876 

June  7,  1875 

July  5, 1876 

August  2, 1875  ... 
September  9, 1875 
October  4, 1875... 
November  passed. 
December  6, 1875 . 


Per  cent. 

Amount. 

5 

815,500 

5 

15,500 

7i 

23,250 

5 

15,500 

5 

15,500 

5 

15,500 

5 

15,500 

5 

15,500 

5 

15,500 

5 

15,500 

3 

9,300 

Being  for  the  year  55f  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock,  amounting  to. . .      172, 050 


The  secretary  preseots  in  epitomized  form  the  aggregate  receipts  and 
expenditnres  of  the  company  for  the  last  seven  fiscal  years,  that  being 
the  period  in  which  the  mine  has  paid  dividends,  and  before  which  only 
prospecting  was  done. 

Beceipta  from  aU  sources  for  the  fiscal  years — 

1869 1 1306,038  75 

1870 183,460  23 

1871 407,301  16 

1872 404,035  52 

1873 •. 1,010,612  20 

1874 : 1 669,023  03 

1875 492,919  27 

Total  receipts  for  SQveu  y^us.. 3,473,380  16 

Tbere  has  been  paid  out  in  dividends  as  follow9 : 

1869. 11  dividendSi  aggregating  55  per  cent $170,500 

1^0,  7  dividends,  aggregating  12  per  cent 37,200 

1871. 12  dividends,  aggregating  75  per  cent 232,500 

1872. 11  dividends,  aggregating  52^  per  cent 162,750 

1873. 12  dividends,  aggregating  220  per  cent 682, 000 

1874)  12dlvidend#,  aggregating  102ii>er  oent 317,750 

1875;  11  dividends,  aggregating  55^  per  cent 172,050 

B^^ing  76  dividends,  aggregating  bJfH  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stook, 
amounts  tP - • •*---    1>  774, 750 

Mr.  John  0.  Coleman,  the  treasnrer,  presents  the  following  statement 
for  the  year  ending  Deceniber  20, 1875 : 

.     BECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  band  December  21, 1874 $16,505  45 

From  27,318ftfty  ounces  of  bullion 478,073  35 

From  438^oanpe8  of  snlphnrets 8,936  14 

Percentage  from  tailings 1 , 3,725  36 

Fan-rent i 1,106  00 

From  old  copper  plates 600  42 

From  specimens  sold 112  50 

From  sale  of  old  materiii^ 13^  ^ 

From  watei-rent  -•. 233  00 

Total  receipts 609,424  72 
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I>I8BUBSEMBKT8. 

Paid  Bnperintendent's  check 300,  €47  SH 

Paid  dividends 172,050  00 

Total  disbursements 472, 697  98 

Due  from  Thomas  Findley 32,490  (>8 

505, 168  66 

Cashonhand 4,236  06 

The  Empire  Mine,  located  on  Ophir  Hill,  one  mile  east  of  Grass  Valley, 
was  discovered  in  1850,  and  has  been  worked  from  that  period  to  the 
present  time  with  almost  unintermpted  success.  It  is  sitaated  in  a 
greenstone  formation ;  conrse^  north  and  south;  dip,  about  30^  west. 
Up  to  1865  its  prodact  has  been  estimated  at  $1,500,000,  and  the  average 
yield  at  $30  per  ton.  From  that  time  to  October,  1808,  it  produced 
$100,000,  the  ore  running  $29  per  ton.  Cost  of  mining  and  milling,  $  18.25. 
Since  that  time  the  cost  of  milling  and  mining  has  been  materially  re- 
duced and  the  production  maintained.  The  records  of  the  mine  were 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1870,  and  the  product  of  the  mine  was  not  reported 
until  1873,  in  which  year  8,000  tons  were  crushed,  yielding  $240,000,  or 
a  net  profit  of  about  $16  per  ton.  The  ledge  is  about  fifteen  inches  in 
width,  and  has  been  explored  for  a  distance  of  1,800  feet  and  to  the 
depth  of  1,200  feet.  The  Empire  is  in  all  respects  a  model  mine  in  the 
economy  of  its  management,  and  the  skill  displayed  in  its  underground 
workings.  Eetums  for  the  year  will  be  found  in  the  tabulated  state- 
ments. 

The  Howard  Hill,  the  Omaha,  and  the  Ford,  the  latter  an  extension 
of  the  Allison  ranch,  have  been  started  during  the  present  year,  under 
favorable  conditions.  The  Howard  Hill  has  attained  a  depth  of  400 
feet  The  third  level  has  been  run  horizontally  about  180  feet,  showing 
at  some  points  a  5-foot  ledge.  The  company's  mill,  of  fifteen  stamps,  was 
started  m  July,  1875,  bat  has  since  been  dosed.  The  Ford  or  Jennings 
claim  has  been  tested  by  several  crushings,  which  yielded  about  $100 
per  ton,  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  this  is  higher  than  the  average.  The 
returns  from  the  Omaha  will  be  found  in  the  tabulated  statement. 
Upon  the  whole  the  condition  of  quartz-mining  at  Grass  Valley  may  be 
said  to  be  very  prosperous. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Nevada  City  are  found  ten  or  twelve  ledges  in  the 
granite  formation,  but,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  quartz-mining  has 
not  been  profitably  pursued  for  several  years,  owing  to  the  refractory 
nature  of  the  ores  in  depth.  Professor  SUliman,  in  his  notes  on  quartz- 
mining  in  Nevada  County,  (and  his  remarks  are  applicable  to  other 
portions  of  the  State,)  says : 

In  quartz-yeihs  containinfir  a  considerahle  amount  of  salphuiets,  it  is  evident  that 
the  outcioppiDgs  should  offer  much  hotter  returns  to  mininff-industry  than  will  follow 
after  the  line  of  atmospheric  decomposition  has  heen  passed,  heoause  ahove  this  line 
nature  has  set  free  the  gold  formerly  entangled  in  the  aolphnrets,  leaving  it  available 
for  the  common  modes  of  treatment,  with  the  added,  advantage  oftentimes  that  the 
particles  of  free  gold  formerly  distributed  through  a  considerable  section  of  the  vein 
are  found  concentrated  in  a  limited  amount  of  ore.  It  is  easy  to  reach  the  conclusion 
in  such  cases  that  the  tenor  of  gold  in  the  vein  is  less  in  depth,  after  the  real  average 
tenor  is  reached,  while  in  fact  it  is  neither  greater  nor  less ;  but  the  metal  is  no  longer 
available  by  common  methods  ot  treatment. 

This  difSculty  in  the  treatment  of  sulphureted  ores  has  to  a  great 
extent  paralyzed  the  quartz-mining  industry  of  Nevada  City,  but  great 
hopes  are  entertained  of  a  revival  of  the  long-neglected  quartz-mining 
interest  of  this  vicinity,  through  an  invention  or  process  discovered  by. 
Mr.  Eobert  M.  Fryer,  who  has  extensive  works  in  operation  between 
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Grass' Valley  and  Ifevada  City,  in  Tvhich  the  most  refractory  ores  are 
claimed  to  have  been  snccessfally  and  economically  treated.  I  have 
made  some  remarks  upon  this  process  elsewhere  in  the  present  report. 

The  leading  mine  of  the  district  is  the  Providence,  sitnated  on  Deer 
Creek,  near  the  point  of  contact  between  slate  and  granite.  This  mine  is 
now  owned  by  Messrs.  Hnnter,  Walrath,  and  others.  Mr.  B.  ().  Walrath 
famishes  the  following  statements.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  buUion- 
prodnct  is  not  given.    It  probably  exceed^  $150,000. 

Providence  mine,  If  evada  district :  Length  of  location,  3,100  feet ;  coarse, 
northeast  and  southwest;  dip  45^  sontiieaet;  conntry-rock,  slate,  and 
granite;  vein-matter,  quartz  carrying &ee-gold  and  abundant  sulphurets; 
cost  of  hoisting  and  pumping  machinery,  $30,000 ;  greatest  depth  attained, 
820  feet }  greatest  length  of  horizontal  exploration,  700  feet ;  eight  levels 
opened.  Mill,  water  and  steam  power;  20  stamps,  (750  lbs.,  dropping  11 
inches  72  times  per  minute;)  1  pan;  4  concentrators;  2  buddies;  ca- 
pacity, 40  tons  per  24  hours;  cost  of  mill,  $20,000;  cost  of  mining  and 
milling,  $2.60  per  ton.  Sulphurets  are  treated  by  chlorination.  Number 
of  tons  crushed  during  the  year,  10,000. 

Mr.  Shoemaker,  of  the  Grass  Valley  Union,  says  of  the  condition  of 
this  mine  in  October,  1875 : 

The  incline-shaft  is  down  800  feet.  On  this  level  the  drift  sonth  has  been  mn  70  feet. 
On  the  700-feet  level  the  drift  is  in  260  feet,  and  the  ledge  is  8  feet  wide.  On  the  600- 
foot  level  the  drift  is  in  500  feet,  and  the  ledge  4  feet  thick.  On  the  500  and  400  foot 
Jevels  the  drifts  are  in  245  feet ;  on  the  300  foot  170  feet  has  been  drifted.  On  the  200- 
foot  level  2^  feet,  and  on  the  100-foot  400  feet  have  been  drifted.  The  winze  on  the 
700-foot  level  is  down  50  feet.  The  600  and  700  foot  levels  are  connected  by  a  winze, 
which  is  175  feet  south  of  the  incline.  The  winze  on  the  500  and  600  foot  levels  are 
345  from  the  incline.  In  short,  the  ledge  for  a  depth  of  800  feet  on  the  sonth  side  is 
ready  fi>r  stoping,  and  for  a  dit^tance  of  500  feet,  the  point  now  reached  with  the 
longest  drift,  the  rock  is  the  best  ever  fonnd  in  the  mine.  The  ledge  averages  about 
6  feet  in  thickness,  and  much  of  it  is  composed  of  fnlly  90  per  cent,  base  metal.  Pro- 
cessor Price,  who  recently  visited  the  mine,  thought,  judging  by  the  weight  of  ordinary 
rock,  that  there  are  about  25.000  tons  of  rock  ready  for  stoping  in  sight.  Most  of  the 
ledge  on  the  south  side  is  so  neavily  charged  with  mineral  that  it  is  as  heavy  as  lead. 
It  will  take  at  least  two  years  to  work  out  what  rock  is  in  sight  without  any  more 
dead-work,  Mr.  Fryer  has  made  tests  of  some  of  the  ore,  and  obtained  at  the  rate  of 
$339.50  per  ton.  A  quantity  was  also  worked  by  mill  and  chlorination  process  at  the 
mine,  and  $225  per  ton  was  the  result.  The  dead- work  has  been  going  on  so  as  to  open 
up  all  this  body  of  ore  for  work  by  the  Fryer  process.  There  has  been  none  of  it  dis- 
tnrbed  except  whart  was  necessary  to  be  taken  out  in  running  the  drifts  and  winzes. 
In  running  the  drift  on  the  600-foot  level  there  were  120  tons  taken  out  in  one  week 
by  eight  men.  The  foreman  thinks  one  man  can  take  out  from  three  to  four  tons  a  day 
when  stoping  is  commenced. 

The  rock  in  the  California  Mine,  on  the  sonth  side  of  Deer  Creek,  in 
the  granite  formation,  is  paying  well.  That  part  of  the  ledge  on  the 
north  side  of  the  creek  known  as  the  Gold  tnnnel  will  soon  be  ready  to 
be  worked  through  the  new  incline.  The  shaft  will  be  GOO  feet  from  the 
present  one,  which  is  on  the  banks  of  the  creek.  It  is  600  feet  deep. 
The  hoisting- works  will  then  be  moved  there  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
mine  has  been  worked  at  that  i>oint  before,  and  rich  rock  was  taken  oat. 
It  is  expected  it  will  continue  to  afford  better  rock  than  has  been  found 
south  of  it.  The  shaft  is  a  very  fine  piece  of  work.  The  mill  will  be 
left  where  it  is  now,  so  as  to  be  run  with  water  until  next  spring,  when 
it  will  be  removed  up  to  the  new  shaft  and  be  run  with  steam. 

The  Wyoming  and  Pittsburgh  are  worked  on  tribute,  and  the  Murchie 
is  temporarily  closed.  The  Gold  Bun  is  prospecting  new  ground,  and 
several  other  mines  of  former  note  are  closed  indefinitely  and  works  dis- 
mantled. 

Among  the  noted  mines  of  the  county,  now  closed,  are  the  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Erie,  all  of  which  have  been  described  by  Mr.  James 
D.  Hague,  M.  E.,  of  San  Francisco.    His  reports  on  these  properties 
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Trill  be  foand  in  my  report  for  1872,  pp.  128-^01,  and  report  for  1873,  pp. 
37-40.  Bat  little  work  has  been  done  on  these  mines  since  the  dates 
of  Mr.  Hague's  rep(N*ts,  and  they  remain  sabstantially  in  the  same  con- 
dition. 

Eureka  district  is  situated  twenty  miles  i^ast  of  Nevada  and  Grass 
Valley,  at  an  elevation  above  sea-level  of  4,600  feet.  We  find  here  three 
systems  of  qnartz-veins :  one  in  the  granite ;  another  in  the  slate ;  and 
the  third  at  or  near  the  point  of  contact  of  these  formations.  The  ledges 
in  slate  are  of  great  width,  mnch  broken,  and  of  low  grade,  but  it  is  ap- 
parent that  many  of  thetn  can  be  w6rked  with  profit  by  the  nse  of  water- 
power,  of  which  this  district  has  an  ample  supply,  being  situated  near 
the  head  of  supply  of  the  great  mining-ditches  of  the  country.  The  con- 
formation of  the  country  is*  such  as  to  permit  the  opening  of  this  class  of 
ledges  by  tunnels,  and  the  cheap  extraction  of  ore.  Where  the  ledges 
occur  in  the  grahite  formation  the  hardness  of  the  wall-ro^has  proved 
an  obstacle  to  snccedsfnl  mining. 

The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  condition  of  quartz-mining 
in  this  district : 

Jim  Mine.  Depth,  200  feet;  5-stamp  mill;  yielded  914  per  ton. 
Closed  for  past  year. 

Golden  Age.    Depth,  100  feet.    Closed  for  five  yeaito. 

Commercial.  Depth,  100  feet.  Mill  destroyed  by  fire.  Closed  for  five 
years  past.    Yield  was  $8  to  $10  per  ton. 

Birchville.  Depth,  250  feet  \  5-8tamp  mill.  Bock  on  bottom  did  not 
pay.    Closed  three  years. 

Iowa.  Depth,  200  feet.  Poor  on  bottom.  Mill  removed.  Closed 
fourteen  years. 

Sweet's  Mine.  Depth,  280  feet.  Mine  had  a  good  record.  Quarts 
yielded  $28  per  ton  for  several  years.    Mill  removed  and  mine  closed. 

Black  &  Young  Mine.  Temporarily  closed.  Ten-stankp  mill.  Bock 
yielded  $10  to  $16  per  ton. 

California.    Working.    See  returns  elsewhere. 

It  seems  that  in  most  cases  there  was  an  impoverishment  of  rock  as 
depth  was  attained :  and  also  that  the  milling-process  was  not  well 
adapted  to  saving  tne  gold  when  the  rock  was  rich.  The  mass  of  tail- 
ings below  the  site  of  Sweet's  Mill  assays  so  high  as  to  show  great  loss 
in  milling ;  nevertheless,  the  mill  obtained  $28  per  ton. 

Meadow  Lake  district  is  situated  in  the  high  Sierra,  about  thirty 
miles  eal9t  of  Nevada,  at  an  altitude  of  9,000  to  10,000  feet  above  sea- 
level.  In  1865  this  district  was  the  Scene  of  a  great  quartz  excitement. 
Locations  to  the  extent  of  65,600  feet  were  made  during  the  year,  and 
during  that  and  the  next  year  seven  quartz-mills  were  built,  ajfgregating 
sixty-two  stamps.  A  town  of  from  400  to  600  houses  arose  as  if  by 
magic,  and  as  quickly  disappeared.  According  to  Mr.  Skidmore,  who 
was  among  the  earliest  in  the  district,  no  crushing  paid  a  profit  on  mill- 
ing and  mining.  The  i-dason  was  not  in  the  absence  of  the  precious 
metals  but  in  the  refractory  nature  of  the  rock,  the  gold  being  combined 
with  6ulphurets  to  such  an  extent  as  to  defeat  all  attempts  at  amalgama- 
tion. In  one  instance  the  cleanup  of  the  first  run  was  $4  per  ton  instead 
of  $40  to  $60  as  was  anticipated  from  assays.  The  ores  contained  iron- 
pyrites,  arsenical  pyrites,  and  galena.  The  formation  is  granite.  The 
heavy  snows  falling  during  the  winter  season  in  this  region  must  greatly 
restrict  mining-operations,  even  should  the  long-looked-ibr  process  be 
discovered  which  will  unlock  the  hidden  wealth  of  Meadow  Lake. 
During  the  past  year  the  Fryer  Works,  of  Grass  Valley,  have  successfully 
tteated  ores  from  this  district,  aud  most  of  the  old  claims  have  been 
relocated  and  will  be  opened  in  1876. 
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The  Korth  Bloomfleld  Oompany,  the  works  of  which  are  fully  described 
in  the  report  of  1874,  pp.  IO8-II49  and  in  the  report  for  1875,  owns  an 
"nihterest  in  three  distinct  corporations. 

Ist.  The  Bloomfleld  property,  consisting  of  the  Bloomfleld  Mine,  1,680 
acres,  folly  equipped  and  at  work,  with  a  tunnel  8,000  feet  long,  deep 
enough  to  bottom  all  the  workable  gravei  of  the  claim,  and  in  success- 
^  operation ;  a  ditch  41  miles  long,  with  a  delivery-capacity  of  2,900 
incites,  and  fed  in  the  dry  season  from  storage-reservoirs  holding  496 
million  cubic  feet  (or  3,710  million  gallons)  of  water.  2d.  One-half  the 
property  of  the  Union  Oravel-Mioing  Oompany.  3d.  One-half  the 
property  of  the  Milton  Mining  and  Water  Company. 

The  Manzanita  tunnel,  of  the  Milton  Oompany,  with  accompanying 
gold-saving  apparatus,  is  in  working-order.  The  French  Corral  tunnel 
of  this  company  will  probably  be  completed  early  in  1876,  and  the  com- 
pany will  then  be  in  the  receipt  of  a  large  income. 

The  Milton  Company  owns  Ave  distinct  mining-properties,  viz :  The 
French  Corral  Mine,  with  deep  tunnel  partly  completed ;  the  Eate  Hayes 
and  Troy  Mine,  (J  interest,)  with  no  tunnel ;  the  Bed-BoKck  Mine,  now  in 
operation,  with  deep  tunnel  completed  ;  the  Manzanita  Mine  with  deep 
tunnel  completed ;  the  Badger  Hill  Mine,  (|  interest,)  with  tunnel  yet  to 
be  driven  to  reach  the  rich  gravel. 

The  Milton  Company  also  owns  a  main  ditch,  60  miles  long,  from  French 
Corral  to  the  Middle  Yuba,  which  will  have  a  delivery-capacity  of  2,500 
inches ;  the  Badyard  reservoir  to  supply  this  ditch,  containing  535  mill- 
ion cubic  feet  (or  3,980  million  gallons)  of  water ;  various  distributing- 
ditches  aggregating  perhaps  18  miles  in  length ;  and  other  water-rights. 

The  15-stamp  cement-mill  on  the  French  Corral  claims,  owned  by  the 
Milton  Company,  was  run  in  November,  1875,  for  twenty-two  days  on 
cement,  and  the  result  of  the  cleaning  up  at  the  end  of  the  run  was 
$4,550,  or  an  average  of  $200  per  day.  The  expense  of  getting  out 
and  milling  the  cement  was  about  $50  per  day,  leaving  $150  per  day 
profit.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  tapping  this  body  of  ground  that  the 
tunnel  is  being  run  at  French  Corral  by  the  Milton  Company.  When 
completed  it  will  allow  the  whole  of  the  pay-channel,  cement  and 
all,  to  be  washed  through  it.  The  cement  is  about  75  feet  in  thickness, 
but  there  has  never  been  over  25  feet  in  depth  worked.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  bottom  will  be  much  richer  than  the  ground  at  present  worked. 
The  expense  of  the  tunnel,  which  will  be.  very  heavy,  is  expected  to  be 
soon  recouped  when  operations  commence. 

The  following  is  a  memorandum  of  expenditures  made  by  the  North 
Bloomfleld  Company,  from  August  1, 1871,  to  November  30, 1874 : 

Bloomfleld  Mine— Tunnel $499, 000 

Improvements,  lands,  &c 43, 000 

$542,000 

Bowman  Ditch — ^Enlargement 12, 000 

Bowman  Beservoir — Dam  washed  away $12, 000 

Present  dam,  (72  feet).  52,000 
Enlargement  to  92  feet .    7, 000 

71,000 

South  Lakes — ^Dams  built  and  surveys 7, 000 

90, 000 

Union  Company— Assessments  and  water 50, 000 

Milton  Company— Total  cost  ditches,  &c $369, 000 

Less  cost  of  reservoir 31, 000 

338,000 
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San  Francisco— Office  and  Interest $134,  OOO 

1,154,000 
Cost  to  Angnst  1,1871 725,000 

Total  outlay,  November  30, 1874 1, 879, 000 

The  following  sumtnary  shows  the  financial  operations  of  the  company 
from  September  30, 1874,  to  October  27, 1875,  viz : 

Assessments  paid  by  stockholders $282, 310  00 

Profit  in  mining : 

Bullion-produot $83, 078  63 

Cost  of  water  and  mining . .  •     61, 006  18 

22, 072  45 

Sale  of  water-right  and  supplies 25, 294  45 

$320,676  90 

Disbursements. 
Bloomfield  Mine: 
Tunnel,  under-currents,  title  for 

United  States  patent,  &c $25, 731  99 

Mining-supplies  increased 8, 062  35 

33, 794  34 

Water  properties : 
Enlargement  of  dam,  new  ditches,  and  land 
for  reservoir-sites 29,  709  07 

Union  Gold  Mining  Company : 
Assessments  and  cost  of  water . . .  $10, 288  40 

Milton  Mining  and  Water  Company : 
Ditches  constructed ^ . . .     39, 378  94 


Interest,  &o. : 

On  bonds  and  floating  debt $79, 277  39 

San  Francisco  office  expense,  and 
salaries  manager  and  secretary.      4,947  82 

Mining  for  1875-'76,  &c 1, 514  75 

I     III 

Debt : 

Floating  debt  reduced 115, 124  25 

Bills  receivable  and  cash  assets 
increased 15, 641  94 


49, 667  34 


85,  739  96 


130, 766  19 
$329, 676  90 

Mr.  Hamilton  Smith,  the  general  manager  of  theoompany,  makes  the 
following  report,  dated  November  1, 1875 : 

From  Janaary,  1875,  until  Ootober  14,  nlttmoi  washing  tbrongh  the  deep  tnnnel 
of  the  Bloomfield  Mine  was  prosecuted  with  but  few  decays,  when  mining  was  sus- 
pended in  order  to  allow  the  cleaning  out  of  the  main  Bowman  ditch.  There  was  in 
this  claim  386.972  24-hour  Inches  *  of  water,  producing  $74,271.77  of  bulUon,  and  show- 
ing a  yield  ot  19.2  cents  per  inch.  Very  nraoh  the  lareer  XMttion  of  the  mttterial 
washed  was  white  surface-flprayel,  containing  but  little  gold,  and  only  a  comparatively 
small  quantity  of  the  deep  olue  grayel  was  mined.  The  company  from  IWIQ  to  1874 
used  in  its  old  sluices  710,987  24-hour  inches  of  water  in  washing  similar  surface-gravel, 
and  the  yield  per  inch  was  only  13»6  cents;  this  improrement  of  the  yield  for  the  past 
season  is  chiefly  due  to  the  increased  richness  of  the  lowest  gravel  thus  far  woriced, 
and  which  has  largely  added  to  the  average  of  the  entire  mass  of  gravel  washed.    The 

*  Ono  24-hoar  miners'  inch  is  eqalvalent  to  8,330  cabio  feet  of  water. 
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lowest  fMnt  yet  reaclied  m  tlie  elAim  is  eiill  ftbont  40  Mt  above  the  bed-rock  of  tbe 
deep  ohmniiely  and  it  is  in  this  stratum  of  40  feet  where  the  rich  par  will  be  fonnd. 
The  bed-^rook  will  n6t  be  reaehed  before  next  spring,  bnt  from  t^at  time  fbrward  the 
yield  ^r  inch  will  be  greatly  increased.  At  oar  proSpeot-shaft  No.  1,  sitnate  en  the 
same  ebaanei,  ^bont  two-thirds  of  a  mile  distianee,  over  20,060  Ions  of  gniYel  weie 
drifted,  which  yielded  |1.53  per  ton.  Shonld  we  be  fortunate  enough  to  strike  gravel  of 
equal  rtofaness  at  shafb  8,  which  is  the  tunnel-opening,  the  resnltsof  the  next  season's 
workings  cannot  fail  to  be  most  satisfactory. 

The  &im  at  the  present  moment  ia  lookins  exoeedibgly  well ;  the  top  gravel  is  nn- 
nsnaily  free  ficom  pipe-clay  and  bowlders,  and  the  deepest  bine  gravel  thnsfar  reached 
prospects  mostpromiBittffly. 

The  operation  of  opemng  up  a  deen^gravel  mine  is  often  attended  with  great  risk 
and  large  expense,  and  we  can  oonsiaer  ourselves  fortunate  in  this  Bloom&ld  claim 
to  have  so  nearly  opened  the  mine  to  bed-rock  in  a  portion  of  one  season  and  be  able 
to  show  a  profit  of  over  (22,000. 

The  tunnel  and  all  the  hydraulic  machinery  attached  to  the  claim  thoroughly  an- 
swer the  purposes  for  which  they  were  desired,  and  the  mine  is  now  in  first-class 
working-order.  Two  under-currents  and  a  tail-sluice  have  been  buUt  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  tunnjdl,  and  these  will  be  inoreaaed  next  year,  so  soon  as  it  may  be  fonnd  profit- 
able to  do  so. 

The  company's  water-supply  from  September  30.  1874,  to  October  27,  1875,  was 
600,600  24-hour  inches  delivered  at  Bloomneld,  and  wnich  is  a  larger  quantity  than  has 
ever  before  been  received.  The  ditch  increases  in  size  with  use,  and  it  is  therefore 
practicable  to  run  more  water  through  it  the  older  it  becomes. 

For  a  supply  of  water  during  the  dry  season  we  rely  almost  exclusively  upon  our 
storage-reservoirs,  and  these  are  now  of  too  small  a  capacity  to  fill  the  main  ditch 
the  entire  season.  In  1873  the  board  of  trustees  determined  to  increase  the  capacity 
of  the  Bowman  reservoir,  and  work  on  the  enlargement  of  the  two  Bowman  dams 
has  been  continuously  prosecuted  up  to  date.  On  July  16, 1875,  the  boiurd  decided 
that  these  Bowman  dams  shonld  be  bailt  of  stone  np  to  the  final  height  of  95  feet,  and 
at  an  estimated  total  cost  of  (69,000.  Up  to  October  27, 1875,  $22,599.57  had  been  ex- 
pended upon  this  enlargement,  and  from  the  present  satisfactory  condition  of  the 
work,  I  now  believe  that  its  entire  cost  will  not  exceed  $60,000,  being  $9,000  less  than 
the  estimate.  The  work  on  the  dams  is  being  done  in  a  very  substantial  manner,  and 
it  is  expected  to  have  them  completed  to  the  full  height  of  95  feet  by  October,  1876. 
The  reservoir  formed  by  the  existing  dams,  of  72feet  neisht,  holds  453  million  cubic 
feet  of  water ;  when  completed  to  96  feet  it  will  hold  920  million  cubic  feet,  so  that 
this  enlargement  will  double  its  present  storage-capacity.  The  company  will  then 
have  a  constant  supply,  aven^ngi  about  800,000  24-honr  inches  of  water  per  annum 
for  its  mining-purposes,  and  which  will  allow  the  constant  working  of  its  mines 
through  the  entire  year.  The  present  supply  of  water  averages  about  530,000  24-hour 
inches  j>er  annum,  and  hence  the  enlargement  of  the  Bowman  reservoir  will  increase 
our  mining-capacity  one-half,  and  add  in  fully  that  ratio  to  the  present  valae  of  the 
property.  These  dams  are  now  the  only  constructive  works  of  importance  which  the 
company  has  in  hand,  and  when  they  are  completed  our  eonstrnotion  accounts  oan  be 
considered  as  finally  closed. 

On  August  23, 1875,  the  board  of  trustees  sold  to  the  Kevada  Reservoir  Ditch  Com- 

>any  the  second  right  to  our  water  after  it  has  been  used  in  the  Bloomfield  and  Union 

Tines,  and  emptied  into  the  South  Yuba  River.  The  consideration  of  this  sale  was 
$20,000,  to  be  paid  in  fonr  installments^  in  1877-'78-'79-'80,  and  this  amount  oan  be 
considered  clear  gain,  our  company  having  no  further  ase  for  the  water  after  its  dis- 
charge into  the  nver. 

Washing  in  opening  the  Union  Gravel-Mining  Company's  claim  was  suspended  in 
May,  1875,  the  results  of  mining  not  having  been  profitable,  owing  to  the  large  bodies 
of  pipeclay  encountered  in  the  mine.  The  Union  tonnel  is  now  l>eing  extended  into 
the  claim  for  the  purpose  of  prospecting  the-  ground,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  the 
present  value  of  toe  mine  will  be  definitely  determined. 

The  very  extensive  works  of  the  Milton  Mining  and  Water  Company  are  now  ap- 
proaching completion,  and. it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  mines  of  that  company 
will  be  largely  productive  during  the  coming  year.*  Its  Manzanita  Mine  is  now  at 
last  well  opened,  and  affords  every  promise  of  becotning  an  excellent  mine.  The  Bed- 

*  Bullion-yield  from  Milton  Mining  and  Water  Company's  mines,  firbm  March  16, 1875, 
to  November  1,  1875 : 

Manzanita ^ $45,974  40 

Last  clean-op,  say 22,000  00 

— — —    $67  974  40 

French  Corral :..-i-..  ..-ii..l 39j788  91 

Bed-Rock 37,331  59 

Total  for  7i  months «...  .^....^ ..«« 145, 094  90 


&°^ 
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Book  Mino  baa  rioh  gravel,  but  \b  stiU  tronbled  witb  snrfaoe-bowlden.  Two  large  aod 
powerfal  deiricks  have  been  ereeted  to  remoye  these  floating  stones,  and  the  next  sea- 
son's work  ought  to  show  a  handsome  profit.  The  French  Uorral  tunnel  will  be  oom- 
pleted  hj  next  summer,  when  I  £8el  oonfident  the  clean-ups  from  this  mine  will  be 
very  large.  Most  of  the  sur£ftoe-grayel  in  the  claim  has  been  washed  away,  leavinyg 
only  the  lower  20  to  40  feet  of  the  blue  gravel,  which  is  exoeedingly  rich,  some  of  it 
having  milled  as  high  as  |6  per  ton.  That  which  is  now  being  crushed  at  the  Freneli 
Corral  mill  is  yielding  $3  per  ton. 

The  burden  of  the  company's  assessments  for  the  past  year  has  been  a  heavy  one 
to  carry,  but  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  since  January,  1875,  when  washing  throus^ 
the  new  tunnel  was  commenced,  all  these  assessments  have  been  applied  solely  ferine 
cancellation  of  the  company's  debt  and  accrued  interest.  Since  that  date  the  remit- 
tances from  the  superintendent  have  considerably  more  than  covered  all  his  expendi- 
tures, including  the  considerable  outlay  for  the  work  on  the  Bowman  dams  and  tlie 
sluice  and  under-currents. 

Balanoe^Iieet  of  North  Bloomfleld  Oravel-Mining  Company,  October  27, 1875. 

ASSKIB. 


BealtY  at  North  Bloomfleld: 

Cost  of  inining-cIaimB  and  improvementii 

Net  cost  of  prospeoting-ahafts  Kos.  1, 3, 3,  and  4 . 

Cost  of  Hnmbag  Creek,  and  ImproTemeDts 

Cost  of  main  tannel 

Cost  of  No.  T  cross-cut,  (branch  of  tannel) 


Water-properties : 
Ditches— cost  of  main  ditch  and  distribntors,  55  miles 
lleeervoirs 


Milton  Mining  and  Water  Company: 
Cost  in  cash  and  property  of  j|^^  Its  properties 

Union  Gravel-Mining  Company: 

Cost  in  cash  . .  I  «*  ♦.o»  u.  •««w^«iAi.f  <<>.  5 

Cost  In  water.  5<''aooo**»P"P«'^«'» \ 

Personal  property: 

?aickstlrer,  mining-tools,  &o 
ipe  in  diggings,  offioe  and  engineer's  f ornitnre  and  instraments — 

Livestock  and  wagons,  saw-null,  supplies,  Si^ 


Operating-accounts,  (season  1875>*76:) 
Mining-aooount— expended  on  account  this  season's  work. 


San  Francisco  expenses,  (since  organization). 

Bills  receivable 

Cash  assets 


Total 


1190,638  60 

31,606  ») 

8,394  03 

493,043  n 

^633  97 


499,106  3s 
170, 873  68 


61,513  13 
11, 749  79 


7,5fi7£0 

90,009  47 

5,334  85 


1686,311  86 

599,979  00 
464,907  00 

73,962  99 

39.864  39 

9,150  00 

S31.544  70 

90,900  00 

5,975  98 


1^100,495  58 


L1ADILITIK8. 


Stockholders: 
Amount  collected  by  asaetomonts 

Profits : 

Profits ft-om  sale Bndyard reservoir 967,544  10 

Profits  from  sale  water,  sesson  1879-'73 73,000  00 

Profits  from  sale  water,  season  1873- '74 12,599  43 

Profits  from  sale  water  to  Nevada  Beservoir  Company SO,  000  00 


Less  loss  on  Milton  contracts; 

CoBtof  work  done  for  Milton  Company 951,691  97 

Amount  received  for  this 909,000  00 


Profit  in  working  Bloomfield  mines: 

Yield  previous  to  season  1874-'75 918,073  49 

Yield  in  season  1874-'75 83,078  63 


Total  yield ^ 301,159  05 

Total  cost 976,846  76 


Profit  previous  to  1874-'75 9,939  84 

Profit  to  season  1874-'75 99,079  45 


Floating  debt 

Mortgage : 
Proceeds  ofloan  $500,000  currency 


1173, 136  53 


49, 691  97 


193,515  96 


94,305  99 


Total 


11,377,700  00 


147,820  55 
146,55131 

437,493  79 


9, 109, 495  58 
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Mr.  fl.  G.  Perkins,  the  saperintendenti  renders  the  following — 

ComparaMve  9tatemeni  of  expenses  and  Afield  af  the  ^o.  8  mine^  season  of  1874-75. 


Runs. 


Fint 

Second  

Thixdt 

Poorth .... 

Fiftht 

SUth 

Sevonth^.. 

TQtal 


Waternaed. 

Time  00- 
onpied.* 

Yield  per 
inoh. 

Inches. 

jDavt. 

61.000 

64 

touk 

58. 87.^ 

461 

1&.9 

47.538 

m 

3L7 

54.108 

86 

15* 

50.652 

61 

sa4 

53.134 

33 

83.4 

53.575 

35 

84.4 

H386.073 

IT  885 

•*19.3 

Groaa  yield 


18.700  00 
9,300  00 
10,300  00 
8,550  00 
18,150  00 
13.800  00 
13,  Oil  77 


74,271  TT 


Expensea. 


18,475  00 
7.850  00 
6,150  00 
5,600  00 

11,160  00 
6^800  00 
6.963  83 


53,088  83 


l»roflt. 


$235  00 
1. 510  00 
4,150  00 
8.050  00 
1,000  00 
5,300  00 
6, 047  04 


81,163  94 


*  ••  Time  oocnpied  "  indudea  erery  day  from  the  time  waahing  oommeDoed  until  waahinj;  commenced 
en  next  mn. 

f  Thia  nm  waahing  waa  chiefly  no  Hilder  Ravine,  where  bank  had  yery  little  of  top  or  pooreat  graveL 

t  Dnrinff  thia  ran  the  timbera  ana  blocka  veie  waahed  ont  of  ahaft  8;  oanalng  a  delay  of  avet  throe 
weeka  and  an  extra  expenae  of.  aay,  13,000. 

$  The  olean-np  for  thia  run  wiia  f  15.038.06 ;  expenaea,  |6,063.83 ;  ahowing  a  profit  of  18,074.23.  Aa,  how- 
ever.  thia  oleaa-np  waa  a  final  one,  all  the  alnieea  being  cleaned,  a  portion  of  it  properly  belonga  to  the 
preceding  nina,  and  haa  been  credited  to  them  in  above  atatement  for  the  porpoae  of  making  an  exact 
comparison. 

I)  inohea  tat  M  boara. 

tl  from  Oeoember  81, 1874,  to  October  11. 1875. 

**  Average. 

Mining  and  water  oosi  and  yield. 


Snppliea 
and  tools. 

General 
expena& 

Total  coata, 
water  and 
mining. 

Bullion- 
prodnpta. 

Tield  per 
inch  of 
water. 

Net  profit. 

lTa8aiine 

Woodward  Mine  . . . 

Eiiienbeck  Mine 

Hilder  Tunnel 

$82,790  39 
1.968  00 
1.450  75 

113,489  09 
635  00 
550  00 

03,388  95 
850  00 
100  00 

183.088  83 

4.786  00 

3,086  35 

45  00 

174.271  77 

6,011  60 

9,785  06 

70  80 

10  19.2 
11.7 
10.4 

181, 163  94 

1,835  60 

~S61  Sli 

i5  SO 

TotaL 

86.838  14 

13,664  09 

3,678  05 

61.000  18 

83,078  63 

28,073  4u 

The  extensive  gravel- mining  operations  of  N^evada  Oounty  have  been 
fnlly  described  in  former  reports,  and  I  shall  therefore  review  only  the 
operations  of  the  past  year. 

One  of  the  most  costly  and  extensive  systems  of  mining-ditches  is 
that  of  the  Enreka  Lake  and  Ynba  Oanal  Company.  The  company 
owns  three  handed  miles  of  ditch^  supplying  6,000  inches  of  water. 
Their  mining-ground  and  improvements  cost  $1,500,000.  The  main 
canal  commences  near  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains^  and 
follows  the  ridge  to  ISorth  San  Juan,  a  distance  of  about  sixty-five  miles. 
This  ditch  receives  its  water  from  several  reservoirs,  the  principal  ones 
being  Eureka  Lake  and  Lake  Faucherie.  They  will  supply  about  3,000 
inches  of  water  all  winter  and  during  five  or  six  months  of  the  dry  sea- 
son. The  ditch  is  about  8  feet  wide,  and  over  3  feet  deep.  The  com- 
pany also  owns  the  Miners'  Ditch,  which  is  about  twenty-six  miles  in 
length,  and  will  supply  over  700  inches  of  water ;  the  Middle  Yuba 
Canal,  which  is  over  forty  miles  long  and  has  a  capaC^ity  of  1,500  inches 
of  water ;  the  Poorman's  Creek  Ditch,  which  is  twenty-two  miles  long, 
with  a  capacity  of  over  300  inches ;  the  Grizzly  ditches,  the  Spring 
Creek  ditches,  and  several  others.  They  were  built  by  difTerent  com- 
panies, but  in  1865  were  consolidated,  and  became  the  property  of  the 
present  company,  which  has  a  perpetual  right  to  all  this  water,  and  a 
section  of  over  two  hundred  square  miles  of  rich  mining-ground  to 
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supply.  The  oompany  has  nsaally  sold  all  ita  water  to  mia^-ovoees, 
but  daring  the  past  two  years  rich  miDing-groand  has  been  secured 
safficient  to  use  all  the  supply  afforded.  At  Belief  Hill  the  company 
has  a  large  claim,  which  has  boen  successfolly  worked  for  years.  At 
North  Bloomfield,  acyoining  the  North  Bioomfield  Hydraalic  Mine,  and 
on  the  same  channel,  it  owns  700  acres.  At  Moore's  Flat,  one  of  the 
proprietors,  Marks  Zellerback,  owns  some  rich  and  extensive  mines, 
bat  the  most  valaable  groand  own^  by  the  company  is  at  Columbia 
Hill.  The  ground  is  located  on  the  same  channel  as  the  North  Bloom- 
field  Mine.  The  ground,  from  the  surface  down,  pays  largely,  and 
t^ere  is  enough  of  it  to  last  fifty  years.  There  are  in  the  claim  aboat 
1,500  acres.  It  extends  on  the  line  of  the  channel  a  distance  of  two  and 
one-half  miles,  and  is  from  one-fourth  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  width.  The 
depth  to  bed-rock  averages  from  150  to  400  feet,  and  as  far  down  as  it 
has  been  washed  there  is  not  a  particle  of  pipe-clay  or  hardly  a  rock 
to  make  it  expensive  working.  On  the  east  end  of  the  claim  there 
has  been  perhaps  a  hundred  acres  of  the  ground  worked  to  a  depth 
of  about  75  feet,  when  work  was  suspended  for  want  of  fall. 

A  tunnel  has  been  commenced  which  will  run  into  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  mine  known  as  the  Central  and  Western  claim«,  which  will 
allow  them  to  be  worked  to  a  depth  of  200  feet.  It  is  now  completed  a 
distance  of  900  feet,  and  it  will  have  to  be  run  1,250  feet  farther  before 
finished.  It  is  being  run  at  a  rate  of  125  feet  a  month;  so  it  will  all  be 
completed  in  ten  months.  A  flume  has  been  constructed  from  Spring 
Creek  into  the  eastern  portion  of  the  ground,  which  is  4,600  feet  long.  8 
feet  wide,  and  about  20  inches  high.  It  will  allow  the  eastern  half  of  the 
mine  to  be  worked  to  a  depth  of  150  feet  below  the  present  grade,  or 
when  it  reaches  new  ground  to  a  depth  of  225  feet.  The  banks  are  com- 
posed of  fine  gravel,  without  any  pipeclay. 

The  Nevada  Transcript  gives  the  following  account  of  two  prominent 
districts : 

VLwxt^^  Flat,  ID  Eareka  Township,  ie  aitnated  on  a  bench  on  the  side  of  the  hill  south 
of  the  Yuba  River.  It  ie  two  milea  &om  the  old  town  of  Orleana  and  one  mile  from 
Woolsey's.  A  gravel-channel  follows  the  bend  of  the  hill,  and  it  has  been  extensively 
worked  since  1851.  The  manes  at  Orleans  Flat  were  long  since  worked  out  and  tiie 
town  abandoned,  only  three  or  four  cabins  still  remaining  to  mark  the  site.  J^ar^e 
qoantities  of  gold  have  been  taken  out  at  Moore's,  and  several  good  mines  are  s^ 
working,  bnt  the  place  is  not  as  prosperous  as  it  once  was.  The  channel  is  eov^ved  in 
many  places  with  earth  (generally  cMuent)  to  a  depth  of  25Q  feet.  la  oi^ar.to  w^Drk 
to  the  Dottom  of  the  channel,  it  is  neoe§siM7  to  mi)  tunnels  from  tl^e  hill-si/id  into  tn# 
mines  in  order  to  get  a  grade.  In  most  cases  these  tunnels  have  not  been  low  enough 
to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  channel ;  hence,  after  long  and  expensive  wor¥,  owners 
have  foand  that  but  about  half  of  the  pay-giaveL  ciould  be  waahed*  Lattec^  tbooe 
who  commenced  a  tunnel  went  £u  enougn  down  th«  hill  to  reach  a  poiat  many  feet 
below  the  lowest  portion  of  the  bed  of  the  channel  in  their  claims.  On  the  nprth  side 
of  the  town  the  Ohio  claims  are  located.  Considerable  pf  the  ground  has  bef  n  worl^ed 
to  the  depth  of  a  handred  feet  or  more,  until  there  was  no  gradej  since  which  the  claims 
have  been  idle.  The  ground  is  very  rich,  and  only  needs  a  tunnel'  7j&0  &et  long  tp  iUl<^w 
of  its  being  worked  again. 

Acljoining  the  Ohio  are  the  Chinese  clain^s^wned  and  worked  exclusively  bv  China- 
men. The  ground  is  rich  and  pavswell.  They  are  the  only  claims  near  the  town 
which  is  in  grade.  Southwest  of  them  is  the  Illinois  Mine.  They  have  been  wocked 
for  about  twenty  years,  and  have  always  paid,  and  the  ground  is  still  riohi  and  exten- 
sive. A  tunnel,  however,  is  ne(»ee0ary  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  cha^n^.  Tlie  Blue 
Banks  Mine  is  about  half  a  mile  soutn  of  the  Illinois,  and  i^  one  of  the  deepest  mines 
on  the  fiat.  There  is  about  seventy  feet  of  blue  gravel,  on  top  of  which  is  a  bank  of 
pipe-clay  150  feet  deep.  The  gravel  is  very  rich,  but  it  is  expensive  washing  it,  on 
account  of  the  day,  which  has  to  be  blasted  and  pooaded  up  so  as  to  allow  it  to  be 
worked  through  tbe  flume.  The  owners  of  this  claim  CQmfleted  a  tunnel  1}000  feet  in 
length  this  season,  and  have  plenty  of  fidl  to  lyork  all  their  ground  and  some  of  that 
adjoining  if  necessary.  The  channel  here  is  300  feet  wide  ana  about  seventy  feet  deep 
in  the  center. 
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The  hydranlio-miniiig  claim  known  as  tbe  American  is  situated  at 
Hanzanita  Hill,  near  North  San  Joan.  The  ground  is  part  of  a  channel 
extending  from  French  Corral  through  Birchville,  Sweetland,  Sebas- 
topol,  and  North  San  Juan.  Throughout  the  whole  extent,  at  different 
poiata,  mining  is  prosecuted  on  a  scale  of  great  magnitude.  The 
Americim  Mine  consists  of  the  ground  of  what  was  originally  known  as 
the  6old  Bluff,  the  Badger,  and  the  American  claims.  Work  was  first 
commenced  on  tbe  Gold  Bluff  about  tbe  year  1869.  The  company  drove  a 
tunael,  thcough  which  the  western  portion  of  the  ground  is  now  washed. 
The  gravri  was  veiy  rich,  and  paid  heavy  dividends.  Water  at  that  time 
coat  75  cents  an  inch.  The  gravel  in  the  channel  was  work^  out  as  far 
as  the  tunnels  would  afford  fall,  but  only  a  part  of  the  ground  could  be 
Korked  through  them.  Seven  years  ago  a  new  one  was  commenced, 
which  wilt  affbrd  an  outlet  for  all  the  ground  owned  by  the  American 
Company.  It  will  be  4,000  feet  long,  and  will,  when  it  reaches  the 
point  where  the  shaft  will  be  sunk,  be  180  feet  beneath  the  bed-rock. 
ThJirty-eeven  hundred  feet  of  it  is  now  completed,  (December,  1875,)  leav- 
ing  only  about  three  hundred  feet  yet  to  run.  It  will  cost  in  tHe  neigh- 
borhood of  $172,000.  It  is  expected  it  will  be  finished  and  everything 
ready  for  washing  in  1876.  The  dirt  and  gravel  on  the  un  worked  ground 
is  about  200  feet  deep,  and  pays  from  the  grass-roots  to  the  bottom. 
There  is  about  sixt^  feet  of  blue  gravel  on  the  bottom  of  the  channel 
that  is  very  rich.  The  company  has  ground  enough  to  keep  it  working 
for  ten  or  flfte^i  yeara.  It  has  been  eetima^^d  that  there  has  been  over 
two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  already  taken  out  of  these  claims, 
and  it  is  thought  as  much  more  still  remains  untouched.  Tbe  com- 
pany has  this  season  added  a  series  of  under-currents  near  the  point 
where  the  washings  empty  ioito  tiie  river.  These,  taken  in  connection 
with  what  were  before  in  use,  make  a  most  extensive  and  complete  sys- 
tem. There  are  over  forty  under-ourrents  now  .in  working-order;  some 
of  them  are  thirty  feet  wide  and  forty  feet  long.  The  last  one  pays 
welL  The  snpmntendent  says  that  but  a  very  small  portion  of  tbe  gold 
is  saved  in  the  long  flume.  The  company  has  expended  in  the  building 
of  nnder-cnnents  this  sammer  over  $7,000,  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
this  amount  will  be  sayed  in  one  run.  Operations  of  late  have  con- 
sisted in  washing  the  rim  of  the  channel  or  the  ground  which  has  been 
left  while  working  heretofore,  and  have  paid  expenses  of  working  and 
running  tbe  new  tunneL  The  water  used  is  from  the  Eureka  Lake 
Company's  ditch.   About  1,400  inehes  are  used  daily  with  three  pipes. 

YTJBA  COUNTT. 

This  county,  covering  an  area  of  600  square  miles,  is  situated  in  the 
foothills  east  of  the  Sacramento  Valley.  The  plaeer^mines  of  Sucker 
Flat,  Smartsville,  and  Timbuctoo,  among  the  most  productive  in  the 
State,  were  described  by  Mr.  Amos  Bowman  in  the  report  for  1875. 

In  req[>ect  to  4|uartz*miaing,  this  county  has  a  poor  record.  From  1860 
to  1865,  indosive^  seven  quartz-mills  were  B:eoted|  with  sa  aggregate 
of  7d  stamps,  and  at  a  cost  of  $200,00a 

In  1870  the  product  in  quarts-mining  was  only  $10,680,  The  princi- 
pal mines,  situated  near  Brownsville,  proved  financial  fBulnres^and  after 
a  short  run  in  1873  were  permanentiiy  closed. 

One  of  the  most  eextensive  hydranlio-mining  enterprises  of  the  State 
is  that  of  the  Ezeelsicv  Water  OompaAy,  of  Smartsville,  which  was  or- 
ganized m.  the  early  part  of  the  suxnmer  of  1875,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
12,000,000,  divided  into  20,000  shares  of  8100  each,  for  the  purpose  of 
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consolidating  varioas  properties  in  Yuba  Coanty,  owned  by  di£Eerent 
corporations,  bnt  by  essentially  the  same  individuals.  Among  the 
properties  so  absorbed  may  be  mentioned  the  noted  Blue  Gravel  Mine, 
whose  owners  were  the  first  in  the  State  to  complete  a  bed-rock  tunnel 
and  tap  one  of  the  channels  of  the  so-called  ancient  river-system  of 
California,  and  which  has  been  paying  largely  for  many  years*  Also, 
the  Bose  Bar  Mine,  which  promises  to  rival  the  first-named ;  also,  the 
large  property  and  perennial  water-sapply  of  the  Excelsior  Oanal  Com- 
pany. This  company  also  controls  several  other  mines  of  local  fame 
and  great  vjilne.  Since  its  incoin^oration  it  has  paid  nearly  $90,0(K)in 
dividends,  in  addition  to  spending  a  large  amount  in  the  permanent  im- 
provement and  extension  of  its  property. 

The  Smartsville  hydraulic  mines  are  worked  with  energy  and  profit&i 
ble  results.  This  deposit  of  auriferous  gravel  is  about  15,000  feet  long 
and  half  a  mile  wide,  on  the  average,  while  the  depth  varies  from  50  to 
350  feet.  The  bottom  of  the  ancient  channel  is  several  hundred  feet 
higher  than  the  channel  of  the  Yuba  Biver,  from  which  it  is  separatckl 
by  a  rim  of  bed-rock.  This  rim  is  pierced  by  several  tunnels,  of  an  aggre- 
gate length  of  12,000  to  14,000  feet.  These  tunnels  are  from  0  to  8  feet 
wide  and  7  to  9  feet  high.  The  flumes  or  tail-sluices  are  about  4  feet 
wide  and  3  feet  deep,  lined  with  rock. 

Water  is  supplied  by  the  ditches  of  the  Excelsior  Water  Company,  which 
also  owns  or  controls  the  greater  portion  of  the  gravel  of  the  district. 
These  ditches  aggregate  over  110  miles  in  length,'  and  can  deliver  during 
the  winter  season  from  7,000  to  8,000  inches  of  water.  During  the  sum- 
mer season  the  supply  falls  to  2,500  inches. 

Two  more  tunnels,  each  about  2,500  feet  long,  will  be  required  to  fur- 
nish outlet  for  the  remaining  gravel  in  place.  One  of  these,  known  as 
the  Deer  Creek  tunnel,  has  been  run  by  hand  050  feet.  The  company 
has  now  in  operation  an  IngersoU  drill,  by  means  of  which  the  remain- 
ing 1,500  feet  will  be  completed.  The  rock  of  this  district  is  exceedingly 
hard,  and  the  cost  of  running  thes6  tunnels  is  very  high,  varying  firom 
$40  to  $50  per  foot,  with  diamond-drills,  and  compress^  air  for  motive- 
power.  In  one  instance  which  came  under  Mr.  Skidmore's  observations 
it  required  two  days  with  a  diamond  drill  to  put  in  18  holes  four  feet 
deep.  This  number  of  holes  constitutes  the  usual  blasting-face,  but  in 
some  instances  as  many  as  36  holes  are  required.  The  consequence  is 
that  progress  is  very  slow,  even  with  the  improved  power-drills. 

In  order  to  work  the  rich  bottom  strata  of  the  Smartsville  Consoli- 
dated Company  and  adjoining  ground,  another  tunnel  of  2,400  or  2,600 
feet  will  be  required.  This  company  has  a  piece  of  ground  1,200  feet 
in  length  by  800 feet  in  width.  Work  on  the  new  tunnel  was  commenced 
in  December,  1876. 

The  celebrated  Blue  Gravel  claim,  frequently  noticed  in  these  reports, 
is  situated  in  this  district.  This  claim,  for  many  years  the  leading  hy- 
draulic mine  of  the  State,  after  having  been  worked  as  deep  as  possible 
through  the  upper  tunnel,  suspended  dividends  fbr  a  time,  pending  the 
completion  of  a  lower  tunnel,  1,760  feet  in  length  and  65  feet  lower  than 
the  former,  and  through  which  the  company  is  now  working.  The  bot- 
tom proved  extraordinarily  rich,  and  some  of  the  *'cleaa  ups"  of  the 
present  year  have  exceeded  anything  in  the  previous  history  of  the 
mine.  It  has  yielded  about  $2,000,000,  a  portion  of  which  (bottom 
gravel  only  being  worked)  has  been  obtained  at  the  rate  of  $1,750  per 
day's  washing  of  eleven  hours'  run,  with  1,200  inches  of  water. 

The  Bose  Bar  claim,  ftt>m  which  the  top  dirt  has  been  entirely 
stripped,  yielded  $600,000  to  $700,000.    This  claim  is  about  1,800  feet  in 
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length  on  tbe  channel,  and  for  most  of  this  distance  embraces  the  entire 
width  of  the  channel.  A  lower  tnnnel  1,100  feet  in  length  has  recently 
been  completed  and  washing  commenced.  The  gravel  resembles  that 
of  the  Bine  Gravel  Company's  groand.  The  ground  on  the  first  run 
yielded  $800  to  every  1,000  inches  water  on  eleven  hoars'  run.  This 
product  will  be  exceeded  in  future  runs,  as  the  best  ground  is  not  yet 
accessible. 

In  this  district  about  30,000,000  cubic  yards  of  auriferous  gravel  have 
been  removed  by  the  hydraulic  process,  yielding,  as  shown  by  records, 
$7,000,000,  exclusive  of  $3,000,000  which  was  taken  out  in  the  early 
days  biefore  the  era  of  deep  mining.  There  are  by  measurement  about 
100,000,000  yards  in  place,  which,  on  a  basis  of  25  cents  per  cubic  yard-^ 
the  average  product  of  ground  already  worked — will  yield  $25,000,000. 
But  assuming  this  to  be  an  overestimate  as  to  the  value  per  cubic  yard, 
and  placing  the  yield  at  15  cents  per  cubic  yard  for  the  entire  mass  of 
ground  in  place,  we  have  $15,000,000  as  the  probable  future  product  of 
the  district.  The  average  annual  product  of  the  district  will  be  about 
$500,000  per  annum  for  several  years,  but  on  the  completion  of  the 
great  tunnels  now  in  progress  this  yield  will  be  increased.  Under  or- 
dinary circumstances  it  will  require  about  twenty -five  years  to  exhaust 
this  great  deposit.  The  proportion  of  profit  will  be  about  60  or  65  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  receipts. 

BUTTB  OOXTNTY. 

a 

This  county  has  ten  quartz-mills,  but  only  two  are  running.  About 
4,000  or  5,000  tons  were  crushed  in  1875.  There  are  330  miles  of  mio- 
ing-ditch,  supplying  8,000  inches  of  water.  The  principal  hydraulic 
mining  and  one  of  the  lar^st  enterprises  of  the  kind  in  the  State  is 
that  of  the  Spring  Valley  Land  and  Mining  Company,  located  at 
Cherokee  Plat.  This  company  employed  150  laborers  and  miners,  the 
usual  rate  of  wages  being  $3  per  day.  It  owns  between  250  and  300 
acres  of  mining-ground,  averaging  100  feet  in  depth — ^enough  of  good 
paying  ground  for  fifty  years  to  come  at  the  present  rate  of  working. 
This  extensive  mine  has  three  openings.  There  are  three  miles  of  triple 
line  of  fiume,  two  of  which  are  six  feet  in  width  and  the  other  four. 
They  are  constructed  so  as  to  shut* off  the  water  and  clean  up  any  por- 
tion of  either  at  any  time.  There  are  also  in  connection  with  the  flume 
twenty-four  undercurrents,  ranging  from  six  feet  in-  width  to  thirty. 
The  company  has  nine  hydraulic  chiefs  or  giants,  the  streams  irom  which 
are  forced  out  under  a  pressure  of  350  feet  of  water,  and  they  are  con- 
structing a  ditch  which  will  give  them  a  pressure  of  302  feet.  These 
giants  under  tbe  former  pressure  with  seven-inch  nozzle  will  throw  1,000 
inches  of  water ;  six-inch  nozzle,  700  inches ;  five-inch  nozzle,  500  inches. 

The  sources  of  water-supply  for  this  mine  are  Butte  Creek  and  the 
branches  of  Feather  Eiver,  as  well  as  the  water-shed  of  Table  Mountain, 
Butte  Creek  and  the  west  branch  of  Featlier  River  furnish  the  entire 
summer  supply.  The  former  is  26  miles  in  length  from  the  head  dam  at 
Butte  Creek  to  the  extensive  reservoir  at  Concord  Valley ;  the  ditch  is 
5  feet  wide  on  the  bottom  by  3  feet  deep.  The  ditch,  in  its  course,  crosses 
two  streams  or  deep  canons,  by  means  of  iron  pipes  30  inches  in  diame- 
ter. The  first  is  1,064  feet  in  length,  with  a  maximum  depression  of  150 
feet.  The  second,  crossing  the  west  branch  of  Feather  Eiver,  is  3,555 
feet  in  length ;  maximum  depression,  650  feet.  It  flows  into  the  large 
reservoir  at  Concord  Valley,  which  covers  320  acres  of  land. 

The  Dewey  Ditch  takes  its  water  from  the  head  of  the  west  branch, 
up  in  the  regions  of  eternal  snows,  is  18  miles  in  length,  and  serves  as 
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feeder  for  Batte  Greek  Ditch,  into  which  it  empties.  From  the  great 
Concord  reservoir  the  water  is  brought  12  miles  in  a  large  ditch  6  feet 
wide  on  the  bottom  by  4  feet  deep }  it  again  crosses  the  west  branch 
of  Feather  Eiver  in  a  pipe  of  the  same  diameter  as  those  mentioned — 
30  inches — but  with  a  maximum  depression  of  856  feet,  which  is  believed 
to  be  the  most  severe  hydraulic  strain  which  engineers  have  attempted 
to  control  in  any  enterprise  of  this  kind.  The  pipe  is  nearly  3  miles  in 
length ;  the  heaviest  iron  used  is  three*eighths  of  a  inch.  It  has  a  head 
of  180  feet  perpendicular  pressure,  and  its  greatest  capacity  is  2,200 
inches  by  actual  measurement,  or  37,445,760  gallons  every  twenty-four 
hours.  This  represents  the  summer  supply  of  the  company.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  extensive  ditches  and  reservoirs,  they  have  about  40  miles 
of  ditches  ranging  from  2  feet  wide  and  18  inches  deep  to  10  feet  wide 
and  4  feet  deep,  which  furnish  the  mines  with  a  vast  supply  during  the 
winter  months,  probably  increasing  the  supply  to  5,000  inches. 

The  tailings  flowing  from  the  mines  have  run  down  the  channel  of  Bry 
Greek,  and  during  the  winter  freshets  have  been  washed  out  over  the 
adjoining  lands,  and  have  damaged  them  to  some  extent.  Hence  the 
company  has  adopted  the  policy  of  purchasing  all  the  ranches  through 
which  the  creek  flows;  and  it  now  possesses  some  12,000  acres,  which 
have  cost  (280,000. 

In  addition  to  the  product  of  gold,  the  mines  of  Oherokee  yield  dia- 
monds and  platinum.  About  fifty  beautiful  diamonds  have  been  found, 
ranging  from  about  one  carat  to  three  and  a  half.  Jtf  any  have  been  cut 
and  set  as  gems.  The  greater  part  of  the  stones  possessed  at  Oherokee 
were  found  during  the  earlier  days,  when  primitive  modes  of  mining 
were  in  operation.  The  present  system  of  hydraulic  washing,  with  its 
immense  streams  of  water  and  gravel,  flowing  away  so  rapidly,  renders 
a  search  fqr  precious  stones  impracticable.  But  in  the  black  sands  which 
gather  in  the  bottom  of  sluices,  tons  of  which  are  shoveled  out  in  the 
process  of  cleaning  up,  may  be  seen,  it  is  said,  with  an  ordinary  magni- 
fying glass,  great  numbers  of  perfectly  formed  diamonds,  varying  from 
merest  mite  to  almost  a  pin-head  in  size.  Platinum  is  found  in  consid- 
erable quantities,  but  no  effort  is  made  to  save  it;  though  it  does  not 
amalgamate,  it  affiliates  with  the  gold  amalgam,  and  is  brought  in  that 
shape.  Small  lots  have  been  gathered  from  time  to  time.  The  company 
has  a  pound  or  two  in  the  office. 

A  full  description  of  the  extensive  works  of  this  company  with  details 
of  expenditures  will  be  found  in  my  report  of  1874,  pages  133-136. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Spring 
Valley  Canal  and  Mining  Company,  for  the  year  ending  July  15, 1875 : 

SECEIFTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS. 

BXCBIFTS. 

Gold  bars $401,699  91 

Water-sales - 73  50 

Notes  given  duriDg  the  year,  (see  bills  payable) 76, 714  38 

Cash  on  hand  July  15, 1874 2,079  23 

460,467  02 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Current  expenditures (152,964  01 

Less  amonnt  now  due  on  pay-roll 1,216  06 

1151 ,  748  83 

Dividends  during  year 85,000  00 

Paid  notes  to  amount  of 114,056  88 

Paid  for  ranches  and  on  ranch  account $81,010  70 

Less  due  C.  P.  B.B.onBaid  purchases 7,130  87 

73, 879  83 
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Claims  purchased  dnring  the  year $26,205  00 

Permanent  expense  account 22.566  69 

Qaioksilver  purchased  daring  the  year 1,810  20 

Paid  the  amount  dae  on  pay-roll  July  15, 1874 2, 155  26 

Cashonhand 259  74 

Paid  amount  due  on  current  hook-account  July,  1874 ..• 997  91 

Paid  on  current  hook-account  additional 1,786  68 


480,467  02 


ASSETS  AND  UABILITIEa 


Property-account  July  15, 1874 $4,344,496  68 

Less — 

Cash  on  hand  July,  1874 $2, 079  23 

Banches  on  hand  July,  1874 . .    247, 490  00 

Besidue  gold  account 199,629  23 

449, 198  46 

Balance- $3,895,298  22 

Claims  purchased  during  year •         26^205  00 

Permanent  improvement : 

Permanent  expense-account $4,105  78 

Iron  pipe 13,010  70 

Dewey  I>itch  improvement 5,450  21 

22,566  69 

Quicksilver  purchased  during  year 1,810  20 

Total  property-account , $3,945,880  11 

Banoh-account 307,706  09 

Banch  expense-account  during  year 14,092  01 

Banch  interest-account 6,702  60 

Total  ranch-expenditures  to  date 328,500  70 

Due  on  current  account  balance : 1,786  68 


4,276,167  49 


LIABUITXES. 


Capital  stock $4,000,000  00 

Gold  hars $401,599  91 

Water-account 73  50 

Total  receipts  for  the  year $401,673  41 

Less  current  expenses $22,068  15 

Less  current  labor 100,338  52 

Less  teaming-account 2,628  52 

Less  merchandise-account 15, 052  29 

Less  lumber-account 3,694  44 

Less  interest-account 3,638  46 

Less  injury-account 326  CO 

Less  litigant-account 5,218  52 

152, 964  91 

Balance  of  actual  profit  for  the  year $248,708  50 

Less  dividends 85,000  00 

163,708  50 

Actual  liabilities: 

Bills  payable 81,314  38 

Due  C.P.B.B 30,188  97 

Due  on  pay-roll $1,216  08 

Less  cash  on  hand 259  74 

956  34 

Total 112,458  99 

4,276  167  49 
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The  secretary's  report  contains  the  following  comments  npon  these 
statements : 

In  the  preceding  Btatements,  nnder  the  head'of  aaeetB  and  liabllitieB,  the  gold  yield 
for  the  year  aggregates  the  earn  of  $401,599.91.  Of  this  amount  $363.93  was  obtained 
from  tailings  of  the  Cherokee  Company's  flume  by  a  man  who  worked  the  ground  for 
one-third  the  proeeeds,  and  was  by  him  minted  through  Eideout,  Smith  &  Co.,  Oro- 
ville.  The  balance  came  directly  from  our  mine,  and  was  by  us  refined,  run  into  bars, 
and  shipped  to  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Judson,  San  I^ncisco. 

The  water  sales  made  during  the  year  have  been  exclusively  for  domestic  purposeSy 
to  parties  who  have  attached  to  our  office  pipe. 

Our  current  labor-account  for  the  year  has  been  materially  in  excess  of  our  last 
year's  report.  This  is  due,  in.  a  great  measure,  to  expenditures  upon  the  Eureka  and 
McDonald  tunnels,  and  upon  a  deep  and  ex][>en8ive  bed-rock  cut  excavated  last  fall  to 
reach  the  bottom  ^onnd  on  the  upper  flat.  We  have  also  been  obliged  to  make  nevr 
openings  in  Saw-mill  Ravine,  and  the  work  has  been  through  etratas  of  pipe-clay,  whioii 
invariably  occur  npon  the  rim,  incurring  an  additional  expenditure,  not  only  in  labor, 
but  also  in  blasting  material,  particularly  giant  powder,  as  exhibited  in  the  statementa. 
To  the  latter  cause  the  decreased  yield  of  bullion  is  also  due — the  heavy  beds  of  pipe- 
clay retarding  the  rapid  washing  of  pay-gravel. 

We  have  purchased  during  the  year  about  2,800  pounds  of  quicksilver,  costing,  at  64 
cents  and  65  cents,  $1,810.30.  This  gives  us  now  on  hand  and  in  the  sluices  15,882 
pounds,  or  nearly  8  tons.  This  is  arrived  at  by  allowing  a  loss  of  12  per  cent,  per 
annum,  which  we  ascertained  to  be  the  average  waste  when  it  was  our  custom  to  shut 
down  the  works  in  the  spring. 

We  hold  in  Cherokee  mining-district  1,210  mining-claims,  of  100  feet  square  each. 
A  portion  of  these  have  been  worked  out,  and  from  those  lying  in  the  upper  flat  the 
surfaco  has  been  washed  awa^.  Ko  surveys  have  ever  been  made  to  ascertain  what 
proportion  of  our  ground  is  still  untouched.  We  have  about  52  miles  of  ditch,  whicti 
conveys  water  to  Cherokee,  of  an  average  depth  of  3^  feet  and  5  feet  in  width,  and 
3i  miles  of  iron  pipe,  30  inches  in  diameter,  conveying  said  water  across  the  various 
rivers  which  intercept  the  line  of  the  ditch.  In  the  claims  we  have  nine  hydraulic 
giants,  to  which  the  water  is  conveyed,  and  leading  thereirom  a  triple  line  of  sluices, 
6  feet  and  4  feet  in  width,  for  nearly  2  miles. 

The  two  quartz  mills  in  operation  near  Forbestown  are  using  the  Paul 
prooessy  which  was  noticed  in  the  report  of  1872,  (pa^es  37, 38.)  As  the 
process  has  heen  changed  and  improved  since  its  introduction  in 
1871,  and  is  now  in  use  in  several  connties  in  this  State,  I  insert  the  fol- 
lowing statement  concerning  its  details.  The  results  of  practice  so  far 
do  not  in  my  judgment  indicate  that  the  advantages  claimed  for  it  coun- 
terbalance the  extra  cost  and  difficulty  of  a  dry  treatment.  I  need 
hardly  add  that  I  do  not  concur  in  Mr.  Paul's  electrical  theories.  His 
process  might  be  good  in  spite  of  them ;  but  it  must  be  judged  chiefly 
on  mechanical  and  economical  grounds. 

The  ore  must  be  dried  to  the  complete  expulsion  of  all  dampness  and  should  be 
worked  as  soon  as  taken  from  the  calcining-kiln  or  drying-plates,  whichever  parties 
prefer  using.  The  calcining-kiln  serves  two  purposes,  one  of  drying,  the  other  of 
softening  the  ore,  allowing  more  to  be  reduced  with  the  same  expense.  For  hard  ore, 
Mr.  Paul  recommends  the  kiln ;  for  soft  ore,  the  plates.  For  the  omsbing  of  ore,  he 
uses  and  prefers  the  common  stamp-battery.  Any  style  of  machinery,  however,  is 
acceptable  which  reduces  the  ore  to  fineness  suitable  for  the  pulveriaer,  say  90, 30,  or 
40  mesh  wire-cloth. 

The  operation  begins  by  filling  a  hopper  with  ore  to  be  worked.  The  stamps,  when 
in  motion,  operate  on  an  automatic  feeder,  connected  with  the  hopper  holding  tne  ore, 
and  the  battery  is  thus  fed  with  more  certainty  and  regularity  than  by  hand,  llie 
stamps  reduce  the  ore  coarsely,  say  to  the  fineness  of  No.  30  wire-doth.  The  battery  is 
thus  enabled  to.  do  double  the  work  ordinarily  performed  by  dry-crushing  batteries. 
The  crushed  ore  falls  upon  a  oonveying-belt  and  is  carried  to  the  hopper  of  the  pul- 
verizing-barrel,  where  it  is  at  once  defivered  inside.  This  barrel  is  self  feeding  and 
self-discharging,  and  contains,  together  with  partiaUy-rednoed  ore  coming  fVom  the 
battery,  from  200  to  500  pounds  (according  to  the  sise  of  the  barrel)  of  hard  quartz  ia 
pieces  of  the  size  of  a  fiist.  The  larger  pieces  are  used  as  pulverizing-material,  the 
coarser  pulverizing  the  finer,  as  well  as  reducing  itself  by  attrition.  The  ore  from  the 
battery  is  thus  rapidly  brought  to  a  powder  fine  enough  to  pass  through  No.  80  or  90 
wire-cloth,  No.  90  having  8,100  openings  to  the  square  inch.  The  internal  arrangementr 
of  tihis  barrel  is  such  that  the  ore  passes  through  a  series  of  sievesi  only  the  first  dis- 
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charging  oatward  and  into  th6  hopper  below.  The  remainiog  material  is  retanlied  at 
each  revolution  into  the  center  of  the  barrel  for  farther  redaction.  To  prevent  duet 
flying  about,  the  barrel  is  inclosed  in  a  tight  case,  the  lower  portion  of  which  forms  a 
hopper.  Into  this  the  pulverized  ore  falls,  and  by  means  of  a  small  valve  ie  delivered 
at  the  will  of  the  amplgamator  into  the  amalgamating-barrel,  which  is  directly  be- 
neath it.  Into  this  fine,  dry,  warm  ore  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  mercury  is  intro- 
duced, together  with  some  simple  cl\emicals,  provided  the  character  of  ore  requires  them. 
The  ore,  it  is  claimed,  is  now  freed  of  all  gases  or  rebellions  films  and  is  in  the  most 
favorable  condition  lor  amalgamation.  The  pure,  electrical,  and  warm  condition  of 
the  ore  enlivens  the  mercnry,  and  by  a  slow  revolution  of  the  barrel  the  mercury  and  ore 
play  together  li ke  water,  effecting  the  most  complete  intermixture.  All  base  substances 
m  the  ore  are  thrown  into  a  different  electrical  condition  to  the  precious,  and  cannot  be 
taken  up  by  the  mercury,  neither  do  they  have  any  '*  sickening  "  effect  upon  the  mercury, 
no  matter  what  the  ore  contains.  The  time  siven  for  amalgamating  varies  from  30  to 
60  minutes,  according  to  the  ore.  It  is  usually  only  30.  This  time  having  elapsed, 
the  ore  is  then  conveyed  by  its  own  fpravity  into  a  main  settler  of  special  construction, 
also  patented  by  Mr.  Paul.  Water  is  introduced  simply  for  the  purpose  of  sefMU-ating 
the  sands  and  mercury,  and  soon  the  mercury  begins  to  gather  and  move  thfongh  a 
simple  device,  also  patented  by  Mr.  Paul  as  an  **  amalgam  safe.^  In  this  safe  the 
precious  metals  are  deposited  as  Amalgam,  while  the  surplus  mercury  passes  on  and 
out,  again  to  be  used  in  recharging  the  amalgamating  barrel.  Two  and  sometimes 
three  of  these  settlers  are  used,  according  to  the  value  of  ore,  fineness  of  reduction, 
and  the  quantity  which  can  be  worked  bv  one  set  of  barrels.  Practice  has  shown  that 
this  system  can  be  carried  out  to  any  aesired  extent  by  duplicating  ten-ton  mills. 
Seven  patents,  all  held  by  Mr.  Paul,  cover  the  process  and  machinery.  The  percentage 
of  extraction  is  simply  a  question  of  expense  and  profit.  The  more  labor  expended 
in  the  reduction  of  material,  the  higher  the  percentage  obtained.  Mr.  Paul  considers 
that  on  ordinary  gpld-quartz  85  per  cent,  is  the  most  profitable  percentage  to  work  £6r. 
As  a  general  thing,  he  claims  California  ores^can  be  worked  up  to  this  percentage 
by  his  process  at  an  expense  of  about  $3.50  per  ton  where  steam-power  is  used,  afid  less 
if  water  can  be  had  for  power. 
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8IBRRA  C0I7NTY. 

Thisconnty  has  been  f  ally  deecribed  in  the  Reports  of  1873  and  1875,  both 
from  a  personal  visit  of  Mr.  Skidmore  in  1874,  and  in  an  elaborate  paper 
of  Mr.  Oharles  Hendel,  which  will  befoand  in  the  Report  of  1873,  pages 
77  to  91.  The  principal  industry  is  gravel-mining,  which  is  here  carried 
on  by  means  of  tannels  or  drifts,  the  greater  portion  of  the  coanty  being 
covered  by  voleani'c  matter.  In  the  lower  piart  of  the  coanty,  however, 
near  Brandy  City,  there  are  extensive  ranges  of  aariferoas  gravel  which 
are  worked  by  the  hydraalic  process.  The  coanty  has  23  qaartz-mills 
and  223  miles  of  mining-ditches.  The  gravel  obtained  by  drifting  is 
stored  in  large  dumps  an  til  the  washing  season,  when  it  is  ran  throagh 
long  flames,  under  light  heads  of  water.  The  principal  miniugtowus 
are  Ho wland  Flat,  Gibsonville,  Newark^  (Whiskey  Diggings,)  Port  Wine, 
Monte  Gristo,  Forest  Oity,  and  Alleghany,  all  lying  on  the  great  ^^Blue 
lead"  which  traverses  this  portion  of  the  State  in  a  northerly  and  south- 
erly direction. 

The  most  productive  mine  in  the  cohnty  is  the  Bald  Mountain,  near 
Forest  City,  which  was  fuUy  described  in  the  Report  of  1875.  This  claim 
was  prospected  by  a  shaft  280  feet  in  depth  and  a  tannel  2,000  feet  in 
length  run  to  connect  with  the  shaft.  These  works  required  nearly  two 
years  for  their  completion,  and  cost  $20,000.  The  mine  has  a  frontage  of 
3,000  feet,  and  a  length  of  If  miles,  the  channel  running  nearly  on  the 
line  of  longest  coorse.  The  improvemeats  at  the  mines  are  very  com- 
plete and  extensive.  The  main  tunnel  is  now  aboot  3,500  feet  long. 
The  washing-flame  is  1|  miles  long,  17  inches  wide.,  18  inches  deep,  grade 
0  inches  to  12  feet,  paved  with  blocks,  and  a  larger  portion  laid  with 
iron  riffles.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  flume  are  the  tailing-claims  of  the 
company,  which  are  8,000  feet  in  length.  There  are  two  large  dump- 
yards,  double  planked,  of  a  capacity  of  30,000  cubic  yards,  reservoirs, 
ditches,  and  flumes,  timber-houses,  store-room,  and  shops,  &c 

The  Bald  Moantain  Oompany  commenced  operation  by  sinking  a  shaft, 
and  at  a  depUi  of  268  feet  fonnd  bed-rock  and  good  pay-gravel.  This 
induced  the  company  in  the  spring  of  1870  to  start  a  tannel  for  the  shaft, 
and  in  April,  1872,  the  shaft  was  reached,  and  drifting  commenced. 
From  the  first  washing  enough  gold  was  obtained  to  pay  all  expenses  of 
opening  the  mine.  8ince  that  time  the  mine  has  paid  largely.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  summary  of  operations  for  three  years  and  a  half: 


Period. 

111 

• 

1 

18  63 
8  98 

8  70 

Total  yield. 

i 

11  55 
1  31 
1  19 

Total  expenae. 

Dividenda. 

cent,   of  divi- 
Qde  to  yield. 

From— 

To- 

April.  1873 

^1117,1873 

50,168 
65,188 
79,590 

$131. 7fa 

196,578 

815,898 

53,009 

$77,781 
86,573 
95,898 
82,877 

154,000 

110,000 

180,000 

30,781 

40.9 

Joly.  1873.......... 

Jaly,1874 

55.9 

Julv.  1874 

July,  1875 

December.  1675  . . . 

55.8 

JqIV.1875 

57.9 

Total 

195,540 

596,654 

881,983 

314. 721 

58.7 

The  product  of  the  last  six  months  was  obtained  by  washing  one-half 
of  the  dirt  on  hand.  In  Jaly,  1875,  it  was  reported  that  the  company 
had  worked  539,354  square  feet  of  the  bed-rock  of  its  claim,  and  had 
over  6,500,000  square  feet  remaining,  estimated  to  yield  (at  the  rate  of 
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experience  to  that  time)  about  $1  per  foot.    The  gold  is  coarse;   the 
lai'gest  piece  taken  oat  weighed  65  ounces. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  W.  Hendel,  mining  engineer,  and  United 
Statesdepaty  mineral-surveyor,  for  interestinginformationconceniiagthe 
leadingquartz-minesof  this  county.  Besidesthe  often-clt^  causesof  fail- 
ure in  quartz- mining,  it  is  worthy  of  mention  in  thisiustanee  that  those 
mines  which  have  l^n  worked  by  assoeiatious  of  private  owners,  not 
incorporated,  have  been  less  profitable  than  those  woirked  by  companies. 
This  is  due  to  the  frequency  of  disputes  concerning  the  management^ 
leading  either  to  the  stoppage  of  work  or  to  ruinous  changes  and  fluctu- 
ations in  the  administration. 

lu  t^e  southern  part  of  this  county,  about  10  to  11  miles  east  of  soutb 
from  Downieville,  on  Wolf  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Middle  Fork,  w© 
find  th^  Independent  and  Franco-Amerfcan  quartz-lodes,  prominent  on 
account  of  their  large  and  well-defined  croppings.  The  qoartz-rock  of 
the  first  named,  and  most  developed,  was  worked  by  the  locators  in 
arrastras  as  early  aS  1866.  In  1868  they  built,  at  a  cost  of  $6,500,  a  mill 
of  12  stamps  capacity,  containing  2  batteries  of  4  stamps  each,  of  650 
ponnds  weight,  having  a  speed  of  70  dropsper  minute  and  8  inches  fall. 
The  mill  has  a  crushing  capacity  of  8  tons  in  24  hours ;  is  driven  by  ao 
overshot  water-wheel  20  feet  in  diameter.  The  quartz  is  hoisted  ia 
large  barrels  out  of  the  shaft,  and  the  water  is  pumped  by  means  of  a  6- 
iuch  double-acting  Hooker  pump,  all  being  driven  by  a  2o-foot  diame- 
ter overshot  water-wheel.  Pumping  and  hoisting  apparatus  cost  $2,700. 
The  water  to  drive  both  wheels  for  all  kinds  of  machinery  in  and 
around  the  mine  and  mill  is  conducted  in  a  flume  16  inches  deep  by  IS 
inches  wide,  |  mile  in  length,  from  Wolf  Creek,  at  a  cost  of  $600.  The 
ledge  runs  B.  16^  30'  east  by  true  meridian.  The  company  owns  1,600 
linear  feet,  for  which  it  has  obtained  a  United  States  patent.  The  vein 
is  nearly  vertical,  dipping  about  82<^  east,  and  has  an  average  width  of 
5  to  8  feet.  The  walls  are  well  defined,  the  east  or  hanging  wall  being 
dark-blue  talcose  slate^  while  the  foot  or  western  wall  is  composed  of  a 
dark-colored  serpentine  rock.  The  quartz  is  very  hard,  white  and  blue 
in  color,  and  impregnated  with  some  slate  rock,  containing  abundant 
free  gold,  and  the  slate  as  well  as  the  quartz  contains  rich  gold-bearing 
sulphurets  and  galena.  The  elevation  of  this  mine  is  about  3,000  feet 
above  sea-level.  The  ledge  is  opened  and  worked  through  a  shaft  sunk 
on  the  ledge  at  the  edge  of  Wolf  Creek  5  by  10  feet  in  size,  and  is  150 
feet  deep,  with  three  galleries  or  levels.  The  first  l^^^l  or  tunnel  is  43J 
feet  below  the  summit  of  the  ledge  at  the  shaft  and  38  feet  long ;  the 
second  level,  55}  feet  below  the  summit  and  31  feet  long}  the  third  level, 
126  feet  below  the  summit  and  25  feet  long.  This  shaft  and  the  several 
tunnels  have  cost  about  $10,000  dollars.  The  quartz  in  the  bottom  of 
this  shaft  is  becoming  richer  in  fre^e  gold.  Yield  heretofore  in  the  mill, 
$18  to  $20  per  ton ;  cost  of  running,  $4  to  $5 ;  of  milling  $1.25  per  ton. 

The  Oro  Quartz  Company's  ledge  is  situated  about  500  feet  above 
Downieville  and  the  Soxth  Fork  of  the  Yuba  Biver.  It  yielded  large 
returns  in  early  days;  the  vein  nearly  ^< perished  ouf  in  the  second 
level,  and  the  mine  lay  dormant  for  several  years.  Two  years  ago 
some  of  the  old  members  of  the  company  re-organized  it,  and  have  driven 
a  lower  adit,  in  which  they  have  recently  found  a  promising  vein  about 
5  feet,  bearing  S.  35^  £.,  dipping  easterly,  but  almost  vertical,  be- 
tween well-defined  walls  of  talcose  slate.  The  mine  now  has  three  levels. 
The  first  one,  several  hundred  feet  below  the  summit  of  the  croppings 
and  170  feet  long,  has  been  worked  out  to  the  surface.  The  second  level, 
only  33  feet  below  the  first,  is  196  feet  long,  and  between  these  two  the 
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vein  has  also  been  worked  out  in  part.  The  present  company  has  ran, 
102  feet  below  the  secoDcl,  the  third  or  lower  level,  which  is  now  400 
feet  long.  It  is  proposed  to  baild  a  new  mill,  to  be  driven  by  water- 
power,  l^low  the  mine  on  the  Yuba  Biver. 

The  Monte  Cristo  Company's  ledge,  formerly  the  Johnson  ledge, 
which  had  lain  neglected  for  years,  was  this  year  purchased  by  San 
Francisco  capitalists,  who  are  now  driving  a  lowei:  tunnel  323  feet  long 
to  tap  the  ledge  163  feet  below  the  upper  level,  which  will  give  them 
backs  or  reserves  of  175  to  190  feet.  Their  location  is  4,000  feet  long, 
and  has  an  average  course  of  nearly  north  and  south,  with  a  dip  of  73^ 
toward  the  east.  This  ledge  is  about  3  miles  northwest  from  Downie- 
ville,  and  is  4,700  feet  above  sea-level,  and  about  2,400  feet  above  the 
North  Tuba  Eiver.  The  former  owners  drove  a  cross-adit  100  feet 
below  the  highest  point  of  the  croppings,  and  at  a  distance  of  26  feet 
the  vein  was  cut  6  to  7  feet  wide.  They  then  sunk  a  winze  35  feet  deep 
in  the  vein,  which  proved  here  to  be  8  to  9  feet  wide.  The  foot  and 
hanging  walls  are  talcose  slate.  The  quartz  in  the  bottom  of  the  shaft 
contains  much  sulphuret.s  and  assays  from  $25  to  $30  per  ton.  It  is 
soft  and  friable,  and  hence  the  cost  of  the  extraction  of  the  ore  is 
expected  to  be  very  small  after  the  vein  shall  have  been  reached  with 
the  lower  level.  The  company  purposes  then  to  boild  a  mill,  to  be 
driven  by  water-power,  obtained  from  Goodyear's  Creek,  a  tributary  of 
the  North  Yuba.  The  location  of  this  mine,  like  that  of  the  Oro  ledge, 
is  ,such  that  the  ledges  can  be  tapped  by  means  of  lower  tunnels  at 
small  cost,  dispensing  with  long  tram-ways  down  the  hill-side  and  avoid- 
ing the  hoisting  of  the  ore  in  the  mine. 

The  Oold  Bluff  Mine  is  1^  miles  northeast  from  Downieville,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  North  Yuba  Biver.  The  location 
comprises  4,400  feet  in  length  on  the  vein.  This  miqe  was  discovered 
and  located  in  1854,  and  received  its  name  on  account  of  the  richness 
of  the  croppings  in  free  gold.  The  ore  was  at  that  time  packed  in  sacks 
upon  the  backs  of  mules  from  the  summit  of  the  ledge  down  the  steep 
mountain  (which  rises  at  an  angle  of  about  3oO)  by  means  of  a  trail  cut 
around  the  hill-side;  at  the  mill,  1,00<^  feet  below  the  croppings,  it  was 
worked  in  a  small  two-stamp  battery,  driven  by  water-power.  After 
having  crushed  all  the  ore  that  could  be  found  near  the  surface,  the 
owners  drove  a  cross-adit  150  feet  below  the  croppings  into  the  vein, 
which  they  found  increasing  in  width.  This  induced  them  in  1856  to 
build  a  new  mill  of  eight  stamps,  at  a  cost  of  over  $20,000.  It  was  pro- 
vided with  old-fashioned  square  stamps  weighing  1,000  pounds.  The 
work  is  said  to  have  been  pro&table  until  1859,  when  disagreements 
among  the  original  owners  and  the  outbreak  of  the  great  excitement 
over  the  silver-mines  of  Washoe  caused  its  abandonment.  A  new  com- 
pany re-opened  the  mine  in  1865,  and  realized  in  about  two  years 
$35,000,  the  product  of  their  own  labor,  from  the  old  works  above  the 
tunnel,  ground  which  was  supposed  to  be  nearly  worked  out.  In  1864 
a  new  tunnel  was  run  about  600  feet  below  the  old  one,  on  the  slope  of 
the  mountain,  for  the  purpose  of  striking  the  main  chimney  or  pay- 
shoot  at  a  vertical  depth  of  300  feet  below  the  old  adit-level.  The  vein 
was  quite  narrow  when  first  struck,  but  soon  widened  out  to  from  6  and 
8  feet  in  thickness,  standing  vertical  between  its  casings  and  walls  of 
talcose  slate.  Explorations  have  exposed  a  continuous  pay-chimney  of 
nearly  600  feet  in  length.  Having  satisfied  themselves  that  they  had 
reached  an  extensive  vein  of  pay-ore,  the  company  built  a  new  mill  of  12 
stamps  of  600  pounds  weight,  with  a  crushing-capacity  of  16  to  18  tons 
in  24  hours,  driven  by  water  brought  J  mile  in  a  flume  (28  inches  by  16 
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inches,  at  a  ^ade  of  f  inch  in  12  feet)  from  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  North 
Fork  of  the  North  Yaba. 

After  the  completion  of  this  mill,  the  company  worked  the  mine  soc- 
cessfully,  employing  twenty  to  twenty-five  men,  until  Angnst,  1871,  taking 
ont  a  gross  amount  of  $150,000,  besides  the  tailings,  which  were  worked 
in  two  arrastras,  immediately  below  the  mill,  the  owners  of  the  arrastras 
paying  to  the  company  for  this  privilege  a  roy<ilty  of  25  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  proceeds.  The  company  declared,  from  January  1, 1870,  to  July  1, 
1871,  a  dividend  of  $27,632,  besides  paying  for  machinery,  driving 
tunnels,  making  roads,  and  outside  improvements.  The  exhaustion  in 
some  degree  of  the  stopes  above  the  level,  together  with  quarrels  in  the 
company  and  the  want  of  adequate  explorations  in  depth  or  otherwise, 
has  caused  another  suspension  of  work. 

Around  the  highest  and  most  prominent  peak  of  Sierra  Gounty,  the 
Sierra  Buttes,  (8,800  feet  high,)  are  clustered  many  quartz-mines,  well 
known  for  their  past  and  present  yield.  The  leading  one  of  these,  and 
one  of  the  foremost  in  the  State,  is  the  mine  of  Sierra  Butter  Com- 
pany, which  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June,  1875,  crushed  49,821 
tons  of  ore,  yielding  $356,420 — a  little  over  $7.15  per  ton,  exclusive  of 
their  tailing-assay  of  $3.76  per  ton. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  William  L.  Oliver,  of  San  Francisco,  for  the  fol- 
lowing summary  of  the  operations  of  the  mine  and  mills  of  this  com- 
pany for  the  year  ending  December  31,  18^5.  In  the  Sierra  Buttes 
Mine,  240  men  were  employed,  at  $2.50  to  $3  per  day.  The  cost  of 
mining  per  ton  extracted  was  $3.48;  number  of  tons  extracted  and 
worked  54,636 ;  average  yield  about  $7 ;  total  bullion  product  $393,089. 
The  three  mills  of  the  company  are  run  by  water-power,  and  contain  86 
stamps, 3 pans, and 4 concentrators.  Weightof  stamps, 750ponnds;  drop, 
8  inches,  80  times  per  minute ;  capacity,  about  2  tons  per  stamp  per  24 
hours ;  cost  of  treatment  per  ton,  77  J  cents.  Theore  contains  0.5  per  cent, 
of  sulphurets,  which  are  amalgamated  in  pans  after  atmospheric  oxi- 
dation. 

The  Independence  Mine,  belonging  to  an  English  company,  is  on  the 
same  lode,  and  immediately  adjoins  the  three  ledges  of  the  Sierra  Buttes, 
which  unite  near  the  boundary  of  these  two  companies,  forming  one 
large  vein,  10  to  30  feet  in  thickness.  The  company  owns  5,000  feet  of 
the  vein.  It  was  worked  as  early  as  1851.  The  first  mill  erected  in 
1856  burned  down.  The  second  mill  was  injured  twice  by  avalanches. 
The  third  mill,  built  in  1861,  had  21  stamps,  and  was  carried  away  in 
March,  1868,  by  an  avalanche,  by  which  several  persons  were  killed.  In 
1869  the  fourth  one  was  built,  at  a  cost  of  about  $25,000,  out  of  reach  of 
snow-slides  from  the  Buttes  Mountain,  near  the  entrance  of  the  drain- 
ageadit.  The  mill  contains  24  stamps  of  700  pounds  weight,  and  a  speed 
of  70  drops  per  minute,  and  8  inches  drop;  also  1  Knox  pan,  and  1 
Hendy's  concentrator  for  the  purpose  of  working  sulphurets,  &c.  It  has 
a  crushing-capacity  of  1,200  tons  per  month.  An  additional  mill  of 
20  stamps  has  lately  been  erected,  which  will  crush  1,000  tons  per  month. 
The  Independence  vein  is  worked  by  a  series  of  levels  driven  partly 
alongside  and  partly  in  the  ledge.  Of  these  there  are  5,  each  one  about 
100  feet  from  the  next  level  above.  The  third  level  is  reached  by  a 
cross-adit  driven  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  vein  from  the  Independ- 
ence ravine,  a  distance  of  about  600  feet.  This  is  the  lowest  point  of 
natural  drainage  which  the  mine  at  present  possesses,  and  through  this 
adit  all  the  ore  is  taken  in  cars  to  the  mills.  The  cars  are  loaded  in 
the  levels  below  the  third,  and  are  brought  to  the  hoisting-shaft,  where 
they  are  hoisted  on  a  cage  to  the  third  level,  on  which  the  hoisting- works 
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are  situated,  and  are  then  ran  through  the  drainage-adit  to  the  mills. 
Inhere  they  are  dnmped.  The  batteries  are  supplied  by  automatic  feed- 
ing-apparatus. This  mine  is  kept  free  from  water  below  the  third  level 
by  powerful  pumps.  Adits  may  be  driven  from  the  Yuba,  2,000  feet  ver- 
tically below  the  present  drainage-level,  or  over  2,800  feet  lower,  measured 
on  the  dip  of  the  vein,  which  is  over  45^  to  the  north.  This  mine  is 
situated  about  6,000  feet  above  sea-level.  The  machinery  is  driven 
partly  by  steam-power,  costing  $51,000,  and  partly  by  water,  brought 
in  a  large  flume  seven  or  eight  miles  long  from  several  lakes,  the 
capacity  of  which  has  been  greatly  increased  by  large  dams,  at  a  cost  of 
over  125,000.  The  walls  of  this  mine  are  well  defined.  The  quartz  is 
very  heavily  impregnated  with  rich  gold-bearing  sulphurets.  On  ac- 
count of  the  great  difficulty  encountered  until  recently  in  clearing  the 
mine  from  water,  the  company  could  crush  but  little  quartz  during  last 
year,  but  is  now  able  to  work  both  mills. 

The  Keystone  Mine  is  situated  about  13  miles  easterly  from  Downie- 
ville  and  about  3  miles  southerly  from  the  Independence  and  Sierra 
Buttes  Mine.  It  was  worked  in  1854  by  Mexicans  with  arrastras.  In 
1860  a  quartz-mill  with  4  stamps  was  erected.  In  186L  4  more  stamps 
and  again  in  1866  4  additional  stamps  were  added,  making  a  total  of  12 
stamps,  of  about  550  pounds  to  600  pounds  weight,  driven  by  a  20  horse- 
power engine.  This  mill  was  destroyed  in  March ,  1868,  by  an  avalanche. 
It  was  rebuilt  the  same  year  in  a  more  sheltered  place.  In  1871  the 
company  built  a  new  mill  below  its  lowest  drain-tunnol,  at  a  cost  of 
$20,000,  containing  20  stamps  of  600  pounds  weight,  having  a  speed  of 
65  drops  per  minute  and  9  inches  fall  each,  using  also  1  Varney  pan  and 
settler.  This  mill  has  a  crushing  capacity  of  about  30  tons  in  24  hours, 
and  an  average  yield  of  $20  per  ton,  at  a  cost  of  $5  to  $8.  The  machinery 
is  driven  by  a  50-horse-power  steam-engine.  The  mine  is  about  6,000 
feet  above  sea-level  and  2,000  feet  above  the  Yuba  Biver.  The  present 
lower  drain-tunnel,  began  in  1866,  was  finished  in  1870,  is  about  700 
feet  below  the  summit  of  the  croppings  and  over  1,900  feet  long.  From 
this  the  quartz  is  transported  in  cars  to  the  mill,  after  having  heea 
hoisted  from  the  works  by  a  30-horse-power  engine.  The  location  is 
3,000  feet  in  length,  with  a  course  of  !N.  54P  2V  £.  true  meridian,  con- 
taining 49.97  acres  of  land,  including  the  mill-site.  It  dips  about  87^ 
to  the  south,  and  consists  of  3  pay  shoots  or  chimneys  as  far  as  explored, 
2}  to  6  feet  in  width.  The  first  pay  shoot  is  150  feet,  the  second  250  feet, 
and  the  third  380  feet  in  length  along  the  vein.  The  walls  are  well  de- 
fined and  are  a  taloose  black  slate  rock.  The  quartz  is  a  ribbon-rock, 
and  contains  rich  gold-bearing  sulphurets  and  galena.  •  The  gold  is  fine, 
free,  and  evenly  distributed  through  the  pay  chimneys.  This  company 
employs,  when  the  mill  is  running,  about  50  men. 

The  PhOBnix  Quartz  Mine  is  situ^ited  about  6,000  feet  above  sea-level, 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Buttes  Mountain,  about  one  and  one- 
half  miles  easterly  from  the  Sierra  Buttes  Mine.  The  lode  courses  N. 
65^  43'  E.,  with  an  average  dip  of  about  78^  to  the  north-northwest. 
It  is  incased  in  well-defined  walls  of  metamorphic  slate,  with  a  few 
inches  of  gouge  between  the  walls  and  quartz.  The  quartz  is  of  white, 
yellow,  and  reddish  color,  containing  free  gold  and  rich  gold-bearing 
sulphurets.  The  company  has  sunk  on  the  foot- wall  a  225-foot  double 
shaft,  through  which  hoisting  is  done  in  large  buckets  by  horse-power 
and  a  whim.  The  quartz  was  in  early  days  conveyed  in  sacks  on 
mules  down  the  steep  bill-side  to  the  company's  mill  at  the  river,  at  a 
cost  of  $5  per  ton,  until  the  company  built  a  wagon-road  three  miles 
long,  after  which  it  was  hauled  to  the  mill.    The  company's  location  on 
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the  vein  is  1,000  feet  loDg,  with  an  area,  incladiag  tbe  niilUsite,  of 
19.40  acres.  The  mill  contains  four  stamps,  of  650  pounds  weight,  having 
a  drop  of  8  inches  and  65  drops  per  miniite,  driven  by  a  12-1oot  diame- 
ter 3-foot  breast  overshot  water-wheel ;  the  water  is  bronght  in  a  flume 
600  feet  long,  15  by  13  inches  in  size,  from  the  South  Fork  of  the  Sooth 
Fork  of  the  North  Tuba  Kiver,  crushing  Ave  tons  in  twenty-four  hours, 
at  a  cost  of  $3  per  ton  for  mining  and  milling  and  $2.50  for  hauling  to 
the  mill.  There  has  been  about  1,000  tons  crushed  flrom  this  mine, 
yielding  $20,000.  This  mine  is  favorably  located  to  drive  lower  adits, 
from  which  the  quartz  could  be  cheaply  transported  in  buckets  on  end- 
less wire  ropes  or  tram- ways,  so  arranged  that  the  loaded  buckets  or 
cars  coming  down  and  emptying  themselves  would  return  the  empty 
ones. 

The  Empire  Quartz  Mine  is  located  on  the  southwestern  slope  (near 
'the  dividing  ridge)  of  the  Yuba  and  Feather  Eivers,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  east  branch  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  North  Yuba  Biver,  about  five 
miles  northwest  from  the  Sierra  Buttes  Mountain,  at  and  near  an  ele- 
vated mountain-valley,  known  as  Crold  Valley.  The  lowest  point,  the  mill- 
site,  is  5,550  feet  above  sea-level,  while  the  highest  point  of  the  outcrop 
of  the  ledge  is  6,100  feet  in  altitude.  The  average  course  of  the  ledge 
is  N.  14P  30^  E.,  and  the  length  of  the  claim  (as  given  in  the  application 
for  patent)  is  1,506  linear  feet,  inclosed  in  an  area  (including  5  acres  for 
a  mill-site)  of  22.25  acres.  The  dip  is  frotn  38o  to  55o  to  the  south. 
The  lode  is  incased  in  well-defined  smooth  walls  of  feldspathic  rock  on 
the  foot-wall  and  slate  on  the  hanging- wall.  The  quartz  is  mostly  of 
a  red  and  whitish  color,  and  very  heavily  impregnated  with  different 
varieties  of  refractory  sulphurets,  predominating  in  many  places  over 
the  quartz.  This  company  has  expended  a  great  deal  of  money  in  ex- 
tracting ore  by  sinking  winzes  and  running  tunnels  following  the  ledge. 
The  present  lower  tunnel  is  374  feet  long,  and  presents  a  quartz- vein  of 
8  to  12  feet  in  width.  The  ledge  has  been  worked  to  a  depth  of  over 
200  feet.  The  mill  consists  of  ten  stamps,  all  machinery  driven  by  an 
overshot  water-wheel.  The  assorted  refractory  ore  of  sulphurets  was 
conveyed  to  the  chlorination-works.  This  company  has  made  costly 
experiments  in  all  kinds  of  gold-saving  machinery  and  apparatus,  but 
have  failed  to  separate  the  gold  from  the  refractory  base  metal. 

The  Four  Hills  Quartz  Mine  is  located  near  the  head  of  Little  Bear 
Valley,  near  the  Plumas  and  Sierra  County  line,  close  to  the  dividing 
summit  of  the  Yuba  and  Feather  Bivers ;  it  is  about  midway  between 
the  Sierra  Buttes  and  the  Plumas  Eureka  Quartz  Mines.  The  Buttes, 
Independence,  Eureka,  and  Empire  Mines  are  the  most  prominent  crop- 
pings,  and  are  only  surpassed  by  the  massive  croppings  of  the  Four 
Hills  quartz-ledge.  The  first  three  mentioned  are  owned  by  English 
corporations.  The  Four  Hills  quartz-ledge  is  like  all  the  beforemeu- 
tioned  ledges,  a  gold-bearing  true  fissure- vein.  It  is  well  defined,  from 
5  to  80  feet  wide  on  its  croppings,  with  a  dip  of  45^  to  S5<^  to  the  south- 
west. 

In  close  proximity  west  of  this  ledge  we  find  a  well-defined  limestone 
belt  and  rich  iron  veins.  This  limestone  belt  apparently  runs  through 
California,  and  along  the  eastern  side  of  it,  within  a  short  distance,  runs 
the  above  referred  to  system  of  quartz-veins,  traced  by  a  succession  of 
massive  croppings  for  more  than  seventy  miles,  crossing  creeks,  rivers, 
and  high  ridges.  About  parallel  to  the  limestone  belt  in  this  county 
iron  deposits  of  the  best  quality  occur,  bounded  on  the  east  by  granite 
and  west  by  slates. 

The  Four  Hills  quartz-ledge  is  incased  in  well-defined  smooth  walls 
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of  feldspathic  granite  and  sandstone  on  the  foot-wall  and  motamorphic 
slate  on  the  hanging-wall.  The  qaartz  is  of  a  red  and  white  color,  and 
some  a  ribbon-rock,  heavily  impregnated  with  rich  snlphurets  and  gale- 
nas. The  red  qaartz  resembles  that  of  the  rose  ledge  of  the  Sierra 
Battes  Mine,  while  the  white  qaartz  has  the  appearance  of  the  Cliff  and 
Ariel  ledges  of  the  Battes  Mine.  They  also  appear  to  be  similarly 
located,  the  rose-colored  rock  to  the  east,  the  Ariel  in  the  middle,  and 
the  Oliff  to  the  west,  being  here  all  in  one  body,  while  in  the  battes 
they  form  three  distinct  different  ledges  50  to  100  feet  apart  and  each 
having  well-defined  walls.  This  company  has  expended  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  developing  their  mine,  in  extracting  ore  by  sinking  many  wide 
winzes,  opening  oat  the  mine  from  the  surface  or  croppings  in  a  contin- 
uoas  line  for  abont  1,000  feet  in  length. 

They  have  also  ran  tannels  through  hard  granite  for  the  purpose  of 
tapping  the  ledge  lower.  The  lower  tonnel  started  from  a  small  valley 
on  the  head  of  the  middle  branch  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  North  Yuba 
£iver,  and  is  now  400  feet  long,  the  face  being  only  abont  50  feet  from 
the  ledge,  and  will  tap  the  ledge  over  200  teet  below  the  croppings. 
The  higher  tunnel,  near  the  dividing  gap  of  the  middle  and  east  branches 
of  the  North  Fork  of  the  North  Yuba  Eiver,  is  also  400  feet  long,  and 
is  nearly  all  run  in  quartz-rock,  on  which  the  company  are  at  present 
working.  The  quartz  is  conveyed  on  wagons  down  a  steep  hill  to  the 
mill.  The  mill  contains  four  stamps,  and  is  driven  by  a  Fredenbass 
water-wheel  under  a  225-foot  pressure.  The  first  crushing  was  in  1865. 
The  winters  at  this  mine  are  quite  severe,  on  account  of  its  great  altitude, 
the  highest  point  of  the  croppings  being  6,870  feet  above  sea-level.  The 
snow  lies  often  from  10  to  40  feet  deep  at  the  company's  boarding-house 
near  the  mouth  of  the  lower  tunnel.  This  company  has  2,615.95  linear 
feet  of  the  ledge,  containing  28.92  acres  of  area. 

PLUMAS  COUNTY. 

The  following  account  of  this  county  has  been  contributed  by  J.  A» 
Edman,  of  Mumford's  Hill.  I  consider  it  an  extremely  valuable  discus- 
sion, and  am  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Edman  for  the  pains  he  has  taken  to 
add  so  important  a  contribation  to  this  report. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  geological  survey  of  Oalifomia  in  1860  to 
its  discontinuance  in  1873,  though  a  mass  of  valuable  material  was  col- 
lected in  illustration  of  the  geology  of  the  State,  but  few  publications 
bearing  on  practical  geology  and  mining  have  reached  the  public.  The 
surveys  and  observations  on  the  ancient  auriferous  gravel  deposits  in 
the  central  part  of  the  State  are  still  inaccessible  to  the  general  reader, 
and  may  remain  so  for  some  time^  until  a  more  far-seeing  spirit  shall 
animate  our  legislators.  A  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  gold- 
mining  region  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  has  come  within  the  observations  of 
the  members  of  the  geological  survey ,  the  field  of  labor  being  so  immense 
and  the  aims  of  the  survey  so  exhaustive. 

Some  rapid  reconnaissances  were  made  by  Professor  Whitney  and  his 
assistants  during  the  years  1861-'63--65  of  the  most  prominent  points  of 
Plumas  County,  chiefly  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  where  the 
important  discovery  of  fossils  belonging  to  the  Jurassic  period  was  made, 
near  Taylorsville,  all  of  which  is  embodied  in  the  few  pages  devoted  to 
Plumas  County  found  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

Since  that  time  the  extension  of  the  public  surveys  has  done  much  to 
increase  our  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  the  county,  and  individual 
explorations  and  researches,  together  with  the  operations  of  miners, 
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have  thrown  new  light  on  its  geology  and  mining  resoarces.  Altbongli 
lacking  the  elaborate  accuracy  and  high  authority  of  the  State  survey, 
these  may  serve  a  practical  purpose  in  directing  attention  to  a  re^on 
which  offers  a  rich  field  alike  for  the  studies  of  the  geologist  and  for  the 
» labors  of  the  miner. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  illustrate  the  geognosy  of  the  soath- 
western  portion  of  Plumas  County,  from  original  surveys  and  explora- 
tions made  by  the  writer,  and  from  the  most  reliable  observations  ob- 
tainable from  other  sources.  An  indispensable  aid  to  the  comprehension 
of  these  will  be  found  in  the  map  designed  to  accompany  this  descrip- 
tion, to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  . 

This  map  has  been  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  map  made  for  the 
county  by  Arthur  W.  Keddie,  esq.,  and  completed  in  1874,  a  work 
commendable  for  its  accuracy  and  finish  in  all  that  relates  to  the  gen- 
eral topography  of  the  county.  To  this  gentleman  the  writer  is  under 
obligations  for  valuable  assistance  and  information.  On  the  geological 
map  herewith  given,  the  underlying  rock-formations  have  been  indicated 
by  distinctive  markings,  and  the  gravel  and  volcanic  deposits  by  colors, 
the  same  color  generally  being  used  for  those  deposits  which  appear  to 
belong  to  a  distinctive  river-system  or  to  have  a  common  origin.*  To 
avoid  needless  intricacy,  mountain  chains  and  ridges  are  not  indicated, 
the  highest  peaks  alone  being  shown. 

The  region  under  consideration  forms  that  part  of  Plumas  County 
embraced  between  the  North  Fork  of  Feather  River,  with  its  tributary, 
the  East  Branch,  on  the  north  and  northwest,  and  the  Middle  Fork  on 
the  south  and  southeast,  extending  westerly  to  the  county  line  and 
eastward  to  a  pjoint  four  miles  east  of  Quincy.  Within  this  territory 
the  rock-formations  most  closely  observed  by  the  writter  and  herein 
most  fully  described  are  situated  wiibhin  and  adjoining  township  24 
north,  range  8  east.  This  township  includes  within  its  limits  the  east- 
ern edge  of  the  great  mountain  range  which  here  culminates  in  Spanish 
Peak,  one  of  the  points  marking,  with  Pilot  Peak  to  the  southeast  and 
Lassin's  Peak  to  the  northwest,  the  axis  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  which 
after  maintaining  in  the  south  the  character  of  a  high  continuous  chain 
here  breaks  into  many  irregular  ridges,  inclosing  within  their  rocky 
barriers  extensive  and  fertile  mountain  valleys. 

The  physical  character  of  the  region  between  the  North  and  Middle 
Forks  of  Feather  Biver  is  that  of  a  broad  mountain  range  rising  gen- 
erally above  an  altitude  of  5,500  feet,  its  highest  point  being  reached 
at  Spanish  Peak,  6,500  feet  high.  Its  general  trend  is  from  southwest 
to  northeast;  cut  by  small  streams  flowing  in  their  lower  courses 
through  deep  cations  into  the  North  or  Middle  Fork,  respectively,  it 
maintains  its  character  of  a  continuous  range  until  near  the  eastern  line 
of  township  24  north,  range  8  east,  where  the  northern  portion,  after  form- 
ing the  escarpments  of  which  Spanish  Peak  is  the  most  easterly,  somewhat 
abruptly  sinks  into  a  low  ridge  separating  the  East  Branch  from  its 
main  affluent,  Spanish  Greek,  while  a  southern  branch,  after  suffering 
a  slight  depression,  continues  eastwardly  between  Spanish  Greek  and 
Middle  Fork,  and  rising  in  Glaremont  Hill  to  an  elevation  nearly  equal 

to  Spanish  Peak,  subsides  into  lower  ridges. 

«  ,  ■  I .. — .. — - ■■  ■■ 

*ItbeiDg  impracticable  to  reprodnce  these  colors  in  engraving,  I  mnst  attempt  to 
convey  the  information  (less  graphically)  by  simply  saying  that  on  the  original  map, 
the  spaces  numbered  2,  3,  4,  5, 6, 7, 7a,  7b,  8,  and  8b  are  colored  alike,  and  that  the 
same  is  the  case  with  the  spaces  a  and  h;  the  spaces  9, 10,  and  11 ;  the  spaces  12  and 
13;  the  spaces  14, 15, 16, 17,  and  18;  the  spaces  19  and  20;  the  spaces  23,  24, 25,  and 
26;  and  the  spaces  27,  28, 29,  and  30.  Where  the  spaces  are  £ftr  apart,  it  is  possible 
that  the  similarity  of  coloring  may  not  have  been  intended  as  signincant^B.  W.  B. 
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The  highest  points  within  the  region  mentioned  are  generally  foand 
to  consist  of  syenite,  granite,  and  syenitio  granite,  which  mostly  form 
broad  and  rounded  ranges  with  a  gentle  slope  to  thd  sonth,  bat  pre- 
senting abrupt  and  precipitoas  slopes  to  the  east  and  northeast  where 
the  slates  adjoin  them.  This  condition  is  caused  not  only  by  the 
upheaval  of  the  granite  masses,  which  appears  to  have  t^ken  place 
within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  but  abM>  by  the  wearing  away  of 
the  softer  slates,  and  not  least  by  glacial  action  of  which  indications 
are  found  on  the  eastern  and  northeastern  slopes  of  Spanish  Peak,  where 
large  basins  now  occupied  by  small  lakes  are  excavated  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  syenite  with  the  slate,  and  where  large  fragments  of  syenite, 
mostly  angular  and  in  unstratified  heaps,  are  found  in  and  near  the  beds 
of  the  streams  rising  on  the  flanks  of  the  mountain. 

At  the  foot  of  Spanish  Peak,  inclosed  by  the  mountain  ranges  above 
described,  is  a  basin  of  irregularly  circular  outline  and  nearly  three 
miles  in  diameter,  forming  two  valleys,  through  which  flow  Spanish 
Creek  and  Meadow  Valley  Creek,  and  having  its  present  outlet  through 
the  gorge  cut, by  Lower  Spanish  Creek,  which,  after  leaving  this  basin, 
pursues  a  sinuous  course  of  four  miles,  and  then  enters  the  yet  larger 
basin  of  American  Valley,  situated  at  an  altitude  of  3,400  feet  The 
Meadow  Valley  basin  will  be  further  described  in  treating  of  the  geo- 
logical formations  in  their  order.  Further  to  the  west,  and  near  the 
point  where  the  main  range  branches  ofl',  are  found  two  larger  elevated 
valleys,  namely.  Buck's  and  Haskell's  Valleys,  situated  at  an  altitude 
of  nearly  5,000  feet  and  parallel  in  general  direction ;  the  former  occu- 
pying a  deep  depression  in  the  syenite  5  miles  long  by  from  one-half  to 
one  mile  in  width  ;  the  latter,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  syenite 
with  the  slates,  of  nearly  the  same  length  but  somewhat  narrower.  In 
both  these  valleys  the  bed- rock  has  but  a  shallow  covering  of  very  recent 
gravel-beds,  and  no  signs  remain  of  glacial  action.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  both  these  valleys  open  to  the  south  and  southwest.  Following 
the  main  ridge  toward  the  Buckeye  house,  where  the  county  line  crosses 
it,  we  find  the  streams  emptying  to  the  North  Fork  generally  flowing 
with  steep  descent  through  narrow  and  deep  gorges,  while  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Middle  Fork,  such  as  the  streams  of  the  Gravel  Eange  and 
Oranite  Basin,  in  their  upper  courses  ramify  in  every  direction  between 
low  and  rounded  ridges,  and  excavate  deep  canons  first  when  they 
approach  the  gorge  of  the  Middle  Fork. 

After  this  general  view  of  the  physical  geography  of  this  section,  we 
may  next  consider  its  gH)logical  features,  commencing  in  the  review  of 
its  rock-formations  at  the  boundary-line  between  Plumas  and  Butte 
Counties  and  proceeding  eastward.  As  most  of  the  region  in  question 
has  been  little  explored  and  but  recently  surveyed,  the  information  as 
to  its  geology  is  vague  and  uncertain,  so  that  but  few  data  can  be  given 
as  to  the  position  and  extent  of  its  formations,  and  these  relate  princi- 
pally to  the  vicinity  of  the  wagon-road  from  Buckeye  to  Quincy,  which 
here  follows  the  summit  of  the  ridge. 

The  underlying  bed-rock  near  the  Buckeye  house  is  a  compact  granite 
and  syenitic  granite,  here  overlain  by  a  gravel-deposit  (No.  1)  of  limited 
extent  and  thickness,  consisting  mostly  of  well-worn  pebbles  of  quartz. 
A  sheet  of  basaltic  rock,  at  this  point  30  to  40  feet  in  thickness,  rests  on 
this  gravel,  forming  for  more  than  a  mile  the  flat  summit  of  the  ridge, 
here  called  Walker's  Plain.  The  basalt  is  black  and  compact,  exhibiting 
at  some  points  an  irregular  columnar  structure. 

The  mass  of  granite  forms  the  northern  point  of  a  great  body  of  the 
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same  rock  which  extends  for  many  miles  to  the  south  and  southwest 
into  Butte  County. 

After  passing  the  basalt  at  Walker's  Plain,  the  ridge  is  covered  by  a 
loose  deposit  of  volcanic  material,  consisting  of  the  usual  tufaceous  beds 
intermixed  with  blocks  of  basalt  and  trsM^hytic  rocks,  until  near  Pal- 
metto the  bed-rock  crops  out,  here  consisting  mainly  of  talcose  slates. 
Continuing  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  the  talcose  slates  change  into 
a  massive  talcose  rock  of  fibrous  structure^  which  seems  eminently 
fitted  for  furnace-linings  and  fire-proof  material,  and  is  used  as  such  to 
a  limited  extent.  The  top  of  the  range,  which  at  a  point  about  four 
miles  east  of  Palmetto  reaches  its  greatest  altitude  (5,900  feet)  at 
Frenchman's  Hill,  is  still  composed  of  slates  of  varying  composition^ 
chiefly  talcose,  until  on  the  slope  of  Frenchman's  Hill  towanl  Little 
Grizzly  Creek  true  serpentine  is  observed  for  some  distance.  Proceed- 
ing southward  we  find  the  edge  of  a  body  of  granite  included  within 
Granite  Basin,  where  this  rock,  generally  soft  and  deeply  decomposed, 
has  been  formed  into  broad,  low,  and  rounded  ridges,  with  only  occa- 
sional outcrops  of  massive  rounded  masses.  It  covers  an  area  of  about 
six  square  miles,  and  does  not  at  any  point  form  any  high  or  prominent 
peak.  Gold-bearing  quartz-ledges  have  been  found  in  this  formation, 
among  which  the  Spark's  ledge  was  worked  with  profit  for  over  two 
years. 

Descending  Frenchman's  Hill  and  going  eastward  we  cross  Grizzly 
Creek  and  enter  the  western  arm  of  Haskell's  Valley,  where  a  branch 
of  Grizzly  Creek  takes  its  rise,  flowing. westward ;  while  in  the  same 
valley,  separated  only  by  a  slight  swell  of  the  ground,  rises  a  branch  of 
Buck's  Creek,  flowing  northeasterly.  In  the  extreme  western  end  of 
the  valley,  the  vast  accumulations  of  loose  gravel  with  angular  and 
slightly  worn  blocks  of  a  variety  of  greenstone  found  in  situ  close  by, 
all  of  which  deposits  are  devoid  of  any  stratification,  seem  to  indicate 
the  existence  of  glacial  action  at  a  recent  period,  and  before  the  present 
gorge  of  Upper  Grizzly  Creek  was  formed.  The  high  and  precipitous 
rock  wall  bounding  the  southern  side  of  the  valley  and  consisting  of  a 
variety  of  serpentine,  impresses  the  beholder  with  a  belief  in  the  recent 
upheaval  of  the  mountain,  or  a  corresponding  sinking  of  this  part  of 
the  valley.  Some  isolated  patches  of  basalt,  conical  in  form,  are  found 
on  the  low  hills  north  of  the  valley. 

Following  the  road  on  an  easterly  course  we  find  a  magnesian  rock, 
related  to  serpentine,  but  possessing  a  light-gray  to  reddish-gray  color, 
and  of  fibrous  structure,  breaking  in  large  irregular  blocks,  roughly 
weathered  on  the  surface,  and  containing  interspersed  through  its  mass 
many  small  brownish-black  cubical  crystals  of  peroxide  of  iron.*  This 
rock  underlies  the  greater  part  of  the  valley  and  forms  the  high  ridge 
on  the  south,  continuing  easterly  nearly  three  miles  to  the  head  of  Wil- 
low Creek,  where  it  comes  to  a  point,  meeting  clay  slates  on  both  sides. 
One  mile  southeast  of  Buck's  Banch,  and  near  the  gap  through  which 
the  main  stream  of  Haskell's  Valley  finds  an  outlet  to  Buck's  Valley, 
we  reach  the  southern  limit  of  the  great  syenitio  mass,  which  extends 
unbroken  northeasterly  to  Spanish  Peak,  distant  six  miles,  and  to  the 
northwest  crosnes  the  iN'orth  Fork,  beyond  which  it  continues  for  a 
great  distance,  forming  many  of  the  most  prominent  mountains  near  the 
boundary-line  between  Butte  and  Plumas. 

Tracing  the  edge  of  the  syenite  from  the  point  above  mentioned,  its 
trend  is  at  first  nearly  easterly  through  the  middle  of  the  eastern  arm 

*  Doubtless  pseudomorpba  after  pyrite,  aod  prodaced  by  its  oxidation. — R  W.  R. 
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of  HaskelPs  Valley;  thence  it  gradoally  carves  to  the  north,  following 
a  northeast  coarse  at  the  divide  between  Haskell's  Valley  and  the  west 
branches  of  Bear  Creek,  sweeping  aroand  which  it  crosses  the  divide 
between  Bear  Creek  and  apper  Big  Creek  with  a  northeasterly  coarse, 
and  after  entering  township  24. north,  range  8  east,  one  mile  east  of  its 
soathwest  corner,  tarns  still  more,  and  thence  to  near  Spanish  Peak 
follows  a  coarse  of  north  12^  west; 

Adjoining  the  syenite  are  foand  near  Haskell's  Valley  qaartzites  and 
hard  bine  day-slates ;  at  the  head  of  Big  Creek  a  gradaal  change  to 
hornblende  schist,  next  to  mica  slate,  containing  mach  qaartz,  which 
graduates  into  a  hard,  nearly  black  siliceoas  clay-slate. 

Following  the  edge  of  the  syenite  into  township  24  north,  range  8 
east,  it  is  found  on  the  flank  of  the  mountain,  which  here  towers  nearly 
two  thousand  feet  above  the  Meadow  Valley  Basin,  its  npper  slope 
steep  and  with  slightly  broken  surface,  at  its  foot  several  lower  ridges 
projecting  into  the  valley.  The  comb  of  the  mountain,  slightly  rising, 
forms  Spanish  Peak,  which  seen  from  any  point  of  the  country  around 
it  from  the  southeast  to  the  north-northeast,  forms  a  prominent  Land- 
mark. A  chain  of  peaks  but  slightly  lower  marks  the  edge  of  the  sye- 
nite as  it  sweeps  northwesterly  toward  the  North  Fork.  The  present 
channel  of  the  East  Branch,  at  Bich  Bar,  flows  nearly  four  thousand 
feet  below  the  crest  of  the  mountain  at  a  point  between  Silver  Lake 
and  Mill  Creek,  which  fact  would  point  to  the  immense  denudation 
effected  by  that  stream  (the  Bast  Branch)  if  other  causes  have  not 
aided  to  bring  about  the  great  difference  of  level.  Daring  late  years 
some  great  slides  from  the  moantain-side  have  found  their  way  to  the 
river  along  the  bed  of  Mill  Creek. 

Near  the  head  of  Eagle  Oulch  the  change  from  syenite  to  slates  is 
sadden  and  without  gradation,  siliceous  clay-slates  abutting  thereon* 
The  same  condition  holds  good  along  the  eastern  flank  of  the  mountaini 
where  slates  of  the' same  character  adjoin  the  platonic  rocks.  The 
stroke  of  the  slates  varies  from  north  25^  west,  sonth  2£P  east,  to  north 
450  west,  south  450  east,  of  which  north  36^  west  may  be  taken  as  the 
average  for  the  western  part  of  the  township.  With  this  stroke  they 
join  the  syenite  at  the  head  of  Eagle  Gulch,  meeting  its  edge  at  an  an- 
gle of  24  degrees,  but  farther  northward  they  appear  deflected  to  the 
north  and  meet  the  syenite  at  a  less  angle,  finally  becoming'  parallel 
near  Spanish  Peak.  The  same  condition  is  observable  to  the  south, 
where  the  general  stroke  of  the  slates  is  changed  near  the  contact  with 
the  syenite. 

Near  the  head  of  Big  Creek  the  main  mass  of  syenite  sends  oat  an 
arm  to  the  east-southeast,  into  the  Bear  Creek  Basin.  This  body,  which 
to  a  great  extent  is  covered  by  a  volcanic  deposit,  (No.  10,)  appears  to 
be  about  five  miles  in  length  by  nearly  two  miles  wide. 

The  platonic  rocks  above  mentioned  vary  considerably  in  composition 
and  somewhat  in  structure,  being  fine-grained  syenites  chiefly  near  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  group,  occasionally,  by  an  admiztore  of  dark  mica^ 
becoming  syenltic  granites,  and  toward  the  western  limits  showing 
more  Ailly  the  composition  of  granite.  Through  the  parallel  arrange- 
ments of  the  hornblende  crystals  a  tdight  gneissoid  stroetore  is  often 
observable.  But  the  most  striking  featare  in  the  structare  of  tiie  rocks 
of  this  gronp,  particularly  in  its  eastern  portion,  is  their  tendency  to 
separate  after  parallel  and  nearly  vertical  planes  into  large  slabs  from 
a  few  inches  to  several  feet  in  thickness,  which  shows  in  marked  man- 
ner on  the  ridges  to  the  north  of  Buck's  Valley,  and  also  on  tiie  eastern 
and  northeastern  flanks  of  the  Spanish  Peak  Bange.    This  i^^peacaQce 
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often  caases  the  syenite  to  resemble  a  stratified  rock,  bat  we  find  the 
planes  of  separation  generally  coinciding  with  the  oater  edge  of  the  form- 
ation and  conseqnently  always  changing.  The  planes  of  separation  are 
rough  and  nneven,  while  nearly  horizontal  joints  originate  straight  and 
smooth  surfaces.  At  some  points,  mainly  on  the  northeastern  fiakce  of 
Spanish  Peak,  are  found  veins  and  dikes  of  later  plutonic  and  trappean 
rocks. 

Leaving  the  syenitic  rocks  near  the  head  of  Eagle  Onlch  and  proceed- 
ing northeast,  at  nearly  a  right  angle  to  the  general  trend  of  the  strata, 
we  descend  to  the  basin  of  Meadow  Valley  over  the  upturned  edges  of 
formations  here  free  from  overlying  deposits,  and  observe  now  succes- 
sive belts  of  auriferous  metamorphic  rocks,  which,  in  their  grand  sim- 
plicity of  position  and  great  extent,  well  deserve  the  study  of  the  geolo- 
gist and  the  miner. 

The  first  group  consists  of  slates  and  schists  in  the  following  order, 
(along  the  line  A  B  G  on  the  map:) 

1st.  Hard  dark-blue  clay-slates,  alternating  with  quartzose  slates,  the 
former  often  carrying  crystals  and  impregnations  of  iron-pyrites }  these 
reach  a  width  of  over  3,000  feet. 

2d.  Oreen  chloritic  slates,  decomposing  into  a  soft,  yellow  rock. 

3d.  Grayish  talcose  clay-slate,  with  minute  crystals  of  magnetic  iron, 
and  accoippanied  by  a  vein  of  magneti»iron,  hematite,  and  iron-glance, 
associated  with  quartz. 

4th.  Greenish  clay -slate.  The  aggregate  width  of  the  last  three  strata 
is  near  1,000  feet. 

Between  the  last  stratum  and  adjacent  talcose  slates  is  found  a  re- 
markable ledge,  the  Diadem,  (marked  D  L  on  the  map,)  here  50  feet  in 
average  width,  noticeable  as  being  in  all  probability  the  mother-ledge 
from  which  has  been  derived  the  principal  gold-bearing  deposits  of  the 
vicinity.  The  vein-stone  of  this  ledge  is  magnesian  limestone,  pene- 
trated by  a  network  of  small  quartz-veins  and  filled  with  lumps  of  tal- 
cose slate  ricL  in  crystals  of  oxide  of  iron.  Through  this  mass  course 
larger  veins  of  quartz,  often  swelling  to  large  masses ;  it  is  frequently 
divided  by  bands  or  lenticular  masses  of  an  altered  talcose  slate,  im- 
pregnated by  decomposed  sulphurets.  Near  the  walls  are  often  found 
alternating  layers  of  clay  and  broken  quartz  and  a  ferruginous  quartz- 
conglomerate.  The  magnesian  limestone  is  decomposed  to  a  great  depth, 
forming  a  soft  porous  mass  of  brick-red  earth,  full  of  quartz  and  slate 
fSragments,  with  rounded  bowlders  of  unaltered  vein-stone  reposing  there- 
in. Massive  and  crystallized  pyrites  and  the  resulting  oxides  of  iron 
are  here  abundant.  The  stroke  of  the  ledge  at  Mumford's  Hill  is,  with 
the  adjoining  slates,  north  37^  west,  and  its  dip  60^  to  the  northeast. 

The  explorations  on  this  ledge,  mainly  at  Mumford's  Hill,  have  been 
carried  to  a  depth  of  100  feet,  and  have  demonstrated  the  presence  of 
fine  gold  through  a  large  portion  of  the  ledge,  with  occasional  veins  of 
high-grade  ore,  while  the  character  of  the  ledge  and  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  coarse  gold  in  the  gravel  deposits  situated  on  and  acUoining  it 
seem  to  point  to  the  existence  of  rich  pockets  in  the  deposit. 

The  same  vein-stone,  with  similar  adjoining  formations,  can  be  traced 
northwesterly  for  over  a  mile ;  then,  overland  by  gravel-beds  and  slides 
on  the  flanks  of  Spanish  Peak,  it  appears  again  4  miles  distant,  near 
Burton's  Gulch.  A  ledge  of  the  same  character  and  near  the  extension 
of  the  same  stratum  occurs  also  at  French  Bavine,  1^  miles  from  Bioh 
Bar,  and  distant  5  miles  from  Burton's  Gulch. 

Apart  from  the  interest  which  its  mineralogical  character  suggests,  it 
seems  strange  that  this  ledge  has  attracted  so  little  attention  and  re- 
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€ei\red  bnt  few  of  the  benefits  wbicb  distant  and  inaccessible  regions 
have  derived  from  capital  seeking  profitable  investment.  All  the  creeks 
and  gnlches  of  both  ancient  and  recent  origin,  catting  channels  through 
this  vein-formation,  have  been  rich  in  coarse  gold  at  and  below  the 
points  of  intersection ;  as,  for  instance,  at  Mamford's  Hill,  Eagle  Gnlch, 
Lead  Point,  Deadwood,  and  Barton's  Oalch,  as  also  Rich  Bar,  through 
^  French  Eavine,  appears  to  have  been  fed  from  the  same  scarce.  In  the 
'  palmy  days  of  sarfaee-mining,  from  the  many  prosperous  camps  then 
existing  at  those  localities,  large  amounts  of  gold  went  out  to  the  chan- 
nels of  commerce,  while  at  this  day  the  mines  of  this  vicinity  yield  no 
inconsiderable  returns. 

Leaving  the  talcose  slates  near  the  Diadem  Ledge  and  continuing  our 
coarse  to  the  northeast,  (along  the  line  A  B  O  on  the  map,)  we  pass  for 
1,000  feet  over  qaartz-schists,  alternating  with  day-slates,  when  we  find 
them  rather  abruptly  changing  to  a  rock  which  may  be  classed  with 
the  greenstones.  The  slates  described  may  be  called  the  first  slate 
groap,  have  here  a  general  strike  of  from  north  25^  to  north  40^  west, 
and  a  dip  to  the  northeast  of  firom  &P  to  1(P. 

Their  lateral  extent  may  be  estimated  at  5,000  feet.  In  their  longi- 
tudinal extension  they  undergo  many  changes  in  mineral  character, 
ohiefly  owing  to  the  intrusion  of  plutonic  rocks.  To  the  soath  quartzites 
and  siliceous  slates  represent  most  of  the  strata  of  this  group.  Quartz- 
veins  are  abundant,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  Diadem  ledge  have 
not  been  proved  gold-bearing.  Peroxide  of  manganese  is  foand  in  large 
quantities,  and  smaller  bodies  of  iron-ores  occur  in  some  localities. 
Native  copper,  associated  with  silicate  of  manganese,  occurs  near  Eagle 
Oulch.  The  gold  averages  950  thousandths  in  fineness,  at  one  locality, 
Taylor's  Oulch,  reaching  .970  fine.  At  one  point  only  a  small  body  of 
basalt  is  found,  (near  No.  11,)  protruding  through  the  edge  of  the  slate, 
and  idtering  to  some  extent  the  contiguous  rock.  With  the  exception 
of  the  slates  nearest  to  the  syenite,  the  strata  of  this  group  are  bat 
slightly  metamorphosed  and  seldom  bear  crystalline  structure.  Next  in 
the  series,  and  adjoining  the  slates  on  the  northeast,  appears  a  great 
belt  of  homogeneous  rock  nearly  5,000  feet  wide,  which  may  be  classed 
as  greenstone  or  the  diabase  of  some  authors.  This  is  light-blue,  gray 
to  grayish  green,  sometimes  dark-green  rock,  hard  and  tough ;  gener- 
ally massive;  compact,  to  faintly  crystalline,  becoming  occasionally 
porphyritic  or  amygdaloidal  in  structure.  Althoagh  having  some  char- 
acters in  common  with  the  volcanic  rocks,  yet  from  its  position  and  gen- 
eral appearance  this  must  be  classed  with  the  metamorphic  strata.  By 
&r  the  larger  portion  of  this  greenstone  has  been  decomposed  into  a 
yellow  or  greenish-yellow  rock,  easily  broken  with  the  pick.  This  change 
has  extended  to  a  great  depth,  so  that  it  is  only  in  and  near  the  beds  of 
deeply  eroded  streams  that  we  find  the  rock  jutting  out  in  hard  and 
unaltered  masses.  The  hills  composed  of  this  rock  consequently  are 
lower,  more  rounded,  and  less  precipitous  than  those  of  the  slate  forma- 
tion adjoining,  and  have  a  deeper,  reddish,  often  clayey  soil.  A  faint 
slaty  structure  is  occasionally  observable  toward  the  edges  of  this  belt. 
Quartz- veins  found  here  are  generally  narrow,  short,  and  irregalar,  and, 
with  few  unimportant  exceptions,  have  not  been  found  gold*bearing. 
Yet  resting  on  this  rock  we  find  many  of  the  richest  sarface-deposits, 
as  the  streams  rising  in  the  syenite  or  in  the  slates  and  cutting  deep  and 
narrow  channels  through  the  latter  rocks,  here  expand  into  wider  beds, 
forming  flats  and  bars.  .  To  the  southeast  this  belt  is  continuous  to  the 
Middle  Fork  and  beyond ;  also  to  the  northwest,  where  it,  like  the  strata 
parallel  with  it,  seems  contracted  laterally. 
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The  greenstone  gradaally  passing  into  slate  is  sncceeded  by  a  groap 
of  slaty  rocks  about  2,000  feet  in  width,  consisting,  in  their  order,  of 
soft  day-slates,  with  chloritic  and  talcose  slates,  which  finally,  taking 
np  qaartz,  appear  as  a  narrow  belt  of  mica-schist.  These  imperceptibly 
change  to  hornblende- schists,  which  finally  give  place  to  a  narrow  belt 
of  syenitic  gneiss  at  the  junction  of  this  group  with  the  great  belt  of 
serpentine.  This  serpentine  belt,  underlying  the  Meadow  Valley  Basin, 
forms  the  largest  continuous  mass  of  metamorphic  rock  in  this  region, 
extending  its  course  southeasterly  with  uncontracted  dimensions  beyond 
the  Middle  Fork,  and  appearing  near  the  Saw-Pit  Fiats,  not  far  distant 
from  Pilot  Peak,  while  to  the  northeast,  after  crossing  the  East  Branch, 
it  holds  its  course  to  the  North  Fork  and  beyond  without  decrease  in 
width. 

The  last-mentioned  group  of  slates  is  found  at  some  points  to  the 
north,  nearly  east  of  Spanish  Peak,  partly  of  a  crystalline  appearance, 
somewhat  resembling  protogene  granite  in  structure  and  composition ; 
but  this  is  only  within  a  limited  area. 

If  we  continue  on  the  same  course  at  right  angles  to  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  strata,  we  find  the  serpentine,  the  edge  of  which  is  just  met 
a  little  to  the  west  of  Meadow  Valley,  overlaid  by  great  volcanic  and 
alluvial  deposits,  until  beyond  Spanish  Eanch  it  appears  in  the  foot-hills 
of  that  range,  where  its  eastern  edge  is  met,  thus  showing  here  a  width 
of  three  miles.  Through  its  greatest  extent  within  this  region  it  is  cov- 
ered by  the  older  deposits  of  gravel,  and  it  appears  mainly  in  and  near 
the  beds  of  Spanish  Greek,  Lower  Meadow  Valley,  and  Bock  Creek, 
where  it  generally  forms  a  massive  rock  of  a  dark  gray  to  dirty  green 
color,  separating  into  irregular  large  blocks,  occasionally  into  flat  slabs. 
When  found  on  the  slopes  of  hills  it  is  often  decomposed  into  a  yellow- 
ish gray,  often  very  tenacious  clay,  intermingled  with  blocks  of  hard 
rock,  which  on  the  surface  are  slightly  rounded,  roughly  weathered,  and 
of  a  yellow  to  dark-red  color.  The  resulting  soil  also  has  a  brick-red 
color. 

Few  opportunities  are  presented  of  observing  deep  sections  through 
this  rock,  except  as  it  is  cut  by  the  channel  of  the  East  Branch,  where 
native  copper  has  occasionally  been  found  in  lumps  of  some  size. 
Ohromic  iron  often  occurs  in  the  surface-gravel,  as  at  Green  Flatf 
platinum  in  small  grains  occurs  sparingly  in  several  localities  ou  Upper 
Spanish  Greek  and  on  Silver  Greek. 

The  eastern  edge  of  the  serpentine  appears  parallel  with  the  western 
and  with  the  general  trend  of  the  strata  further  west.  East  of  the  ser- 
pentine, near  the  eastern  line  of  the  township,  we  again  meet  a  group 
of  slates,  mainly  thinly  laminated  day-slates,  occupying  a  belt  nearly 
4,000  feet  wide.  These  are  again  succeeded  by  a  massive  rock  of  the 
greenstone  family,  the  extent  of  which  is  undetermined.  This  green- 
stone appears  mostly  at  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  gorge  cut  by  Spanish 
Greek,  and  is  scarcely  traceable  at  a  higher  elevation.  Large  masses 
and  ledges  of  limestone  occur  in  the  slates. 

Next  in  order  we  meet  talcose  clay -slates,  which,  gradually  taking  up 
grains  of  quartz,  change  into  a  metamorphic  arenaceous  schist,  which  is 
found  fully  developed  in  the  hills  southwest  of  Quincy.  This  sandstone 
or  quartzite  schist  appears  nearly  1^  miles  wide  at  this  point,  (on  the 
line  A  B  G,)  bat  to  the  north  and  south  it  narrows  gradually  by  the 
encroachment  of  the  adjoining  slates. 

The  strata  beyond  Quincy  and  underlying  American  Valley  ore  chiefly 
day-dates,  often  siliceoas,  for  nearly  four  miles,  where  a  great  belt  of 
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traprook  is  met  with.  This  re^on  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
article. 

The  slate  groups  east  of  the  serpentine  coincide  in  their  strike  with 
the  slates  on  the  west  thereof;  their  dip  is  generally  to  the  northeast  at 
a  somewhat  greater  angle,  being  fonnd  near  Qaincy  at  some  points 
almost  vertical.  Occapying  a  belt  nearly  4  miles  wide,  they  are  oat 
diagonally  by  the  channel  of  Lower  Spanish  Greek,  and  except  in  its 
vicinity  are  in  great  part  covered  by  deep  gravel-beds,  as  at  Gopher, 
Badger,  and  Hangarian  Hills,  and  soatherly  at  Slate  Greek  and  Glare- 
mont  Hilt,  localities  to  be  described  in  the  following  pages. 

After  this  general  review  of  the  rock-formations  proi)er,  both  igneons 
and  metamorphic,  within  the  region  described,  the  vast  gravel-bfds  and 
associated  volcanic  deposits,  so  frequent  within  the  eastern  part  of  the 
area  comprised  between  the  North  and  Middle  Forks  of  Feather  Biver, 
will  next  claim  oar  attention.  A  study  of  these,  of  the  remains  of 
ancient  and  now  obliterated  river-channels,  and  of  the  evidences  of 
extraordinary  volcanic  activity,  not  only  furnishes  testimony  of  great 
geological  changes,  but  is  intimately  connected  with  the  successfal 
explorations  of  deep  mines  and  the  judicious  application  of  the  hydrau- 
lic system  of  mining,  now  chiefly  directed  to  the  deep  gravel-beds.  The 
volcanic  deposits  referred  to  in  the  sequel,  when  not  otherwise  par- 
ticularly described,  consist  of  unstratified  deposits  of  volcanic  origin, 
composed  chiefly  of  rough  fragments  of  trap-rocks,  mostly  trachytes, 
inclosed  in  ash-gray  volcanic  sand  or  dust,  often  if  not  always  cemented 
into  a  true  agglomerate  of  varying  hardness ;  carrying  occasionally  a 
few  water-worn  rocks,  and  generally  associated  with  b^ds  of  tufa  and 
soft  sandstones.  They  generally  form  the  surface-deposits,  filling  the 
upper  portions  of  the  ancient  river-channels,  and  even  extending  over 
former  ridges.  Although  varying  much  in  color,  hardness,  and  depth, 
they  present  a  striking  similarity  of  composition,  and  are  found  over  a 
vast  area  in  Middle  and  Northern  Oalifomia.  They  are  frequently  but 
-erroneously  called  "  lavas'^  by  the  miners. 

In  examining  these  deposits  we  begin  at  the  southwest  and  proceed 
eastward,  in  the  manner  previously  adopted  white  studying  the  under- 
lying strata.  With  the  exception  of  the  gravel  near  Buckeye  House, 
already  described,  with  its  basaltic  cap-rock,  but  few  and  small  patches 
of  gravel  are  found  near  the  summit  of  the  range.  Near  the  heads  of 
Gold  Water  and  Scotchman's  Greeks  thin  beds  of  gravel  ooour  in  many 
places  within  the  area  of  Gravel  Range  indicated  on  the  map.  The 
rocks  therein  are  chiefly  composed  of  rbunded  quartz-pebbles  found  in 
a  red  sandy  soil,  containing  fine  gold  through  its  mass.  This  gravel 
seems  related  to  the  deposit  at  Buckeye.  To  the  east  of  this,  on  the 
southern  point  of  the  ridge  between  Willow  Greek  and  Little  Bear 
Greek,  at  an  elevation  but  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  main  divide,  we 
find  at  Mount  Ararat  considerable  beds  both  of  aqueous  and  igneous 
origin,  (No.  2.)  The  lower  beds,  consisting  of  ferruginoc|S  gravel,  often 
approaching  conglomerates  in  hardness,«are  covered  by  clays  and  tufas, 
the  whole  overlain  by  a  sheet  of  basalt  of  considerable  thickness,  extend- 
ing along  the  ridge  nearly  two  miles.  Gonsiderable  prospecting  by  tun- 
nels has  been  done  in  the  gravel,  but  the  difflonlty  of  extracting  the 
gold  by  washing  has  hitherto  prevented  work  on  a  more  extended  scale. 

Bear  Creek  deposit. — ^It  is  in  approaching  the  point  where  the  main 
range  divides  that  we  first  meet  deposits  of  great  depth  and  extent,  of 
which  those  situated  on  the  upper  branches  of  Bear  Greek  (No.  10) 
•cover  an  area  5  miles  long  by  2  miles  wide.  Occupying  the  top  and 
.southern  slope  of  the  south  branch  of  the  main  range,  they  show  bat 
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few  beds  of  trae  river  gravel,  as  the  present  streams  cat  bat  shallow 
channels  throagh  them.  The  largest  masses  of  free  gravel  occur  in  the 
divide  between  the  middle  branches  of  Bear  Greek  and  Big  Creek, 
(No.  9,)  immediately  nnder  the  steep  escarpments  of  the  edge  of  the 
syenitic  rocks.  Here,  as  everywhere  else  when  found  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, they  are  free  from  any  capping  of  volcanic  material,  and  consist  of 
gravel-beds,  with  strata  of  clay  and  sandy  clay.  The  creeks  and  gulches 
in  this  vicinity  have  furnished  good  placer-diggings.  The  water-wom 
rocks  found  here  are  of  many  varieties,  chiefly  resembling  the  rocks  in 
Htu  to  the  south  of  Middle  Fork.  With  this  exception  (No.  9)  the  great 
Bear  Greek  deposit  consists  of  volcanic  material — tufas  and  agglome- 
rates— often  carrying  immense  blocks  of  trachytes  on  the  surface.  As- 
but  few  explorations  have  been  made  here,  its  depth  and  probable  value 
cannot  be  determined.  At  No.  11  an  isolated  patch  is  seen,  containing 
some  auriferous  gravel.  Small  bodies  of  basalt  rise  to  the  surface  at 
some  points* 

A  small  body  of  gravel,  overlaid  by  volcanic  agglomerates,  is  found 
on  the  syenitic  ridge  between  Haskell's  and  Buck's  Valleys,  (at  No.  3,^ 
and  forms  apparently  the  connecting-link  between  the  beds  near  the 
Middle  Fork  (including  Mount  Ararat)  and  the  great  channel  of  the 
Spanish  Peak  Range. 

Spanish  Peak  deposit — The  most  elevated  of  the  ancient  channels  is 
found  in  the  Spanish  Peak  deposits,  (No.  4,)  which  mainly  consist  of 
alternating  beds  of  gravel  and  pipe-clay,  filling  the  bottom  of  a  rather 
narrow  channel,  and  covered  by  deep  beds  of  volcanic  tufas  and  agglom- 
erates. It  forms  the  eastern  comb  of  the  Spanish  Peak  Bange.  It» 
southern  portion  is  on  a  well-defined  channel,  and  all  of  it  on  syenitic 
bed-rock.  Its  general  direction  is  from  south  to  north,  then  deflecting 
to  the  northwest ;  and  it  covers  an  area  of  from  1,000  to  4,000  feet  in 
width,  by  about  four  miles  in  length.  That  the  course  of  the  ancient 
river  was  in  the  above  direction  is  evidenced  by  the  position  and  litho- 
logical  character  of  the  gravel-beds. 

But  few  explorations  have  been  made  here  and  these  were  chiefly 
confined  to  the  southern  end  of  the  deposit,  where  it  attains  a  depth  o£ 
160  feet,  the  mass  of  which  is  volcanic  material.  Here  a  distinct  chan- 
nel is  found,  filled  with  strata  of  clay  rich  in  the  remains  of  vegetable 
life,  chiefly  the  Imprints  of  leaves.  The  gravel-beds,  which  are  but 
slightly  auriferous,  are  here  25  feet  thick,  lie  almost  horizontal,  rest 
upon  the  pipe-clay,  and  are  overlain  by  the  tufas  and  agglomerates. 
At  a  point  close  to  Spanish  Peak  quartz-gravel  appears  at  the  surface 
over  a  limited  area,  the  rest  of  the  deposit  consisting  of  the  volcania 
beds.  The  well-worn  rocks  in  the  gravel  are  of  many  varieties,  partly 
hard  syenites,  but  chiefly  kinds  not  found  in  place  within  the  region  ad- 
joining, among  which  hard  jaspery  rocks  and  siliceous  conglomerates  are 
prominent,  thus  pointing  to  a  distant,  probably  southern,  origin.  A 
well-defined  rim-rock  appears  on  the  eastern  side  of  this  deposit,  de- 
scending precipitously  toward  Gold  and  Silver  Lakes,  abore  which  the 
mountain  towers  in  a  precipice  400  feet  high.  These  lakelets  are  deep^ 
irregular  basins,  situated  mainly  on  the  syenite ;  their  waters  have  for 
many  years  been  used  for  mining  purposes,  and  form  now  the  chief  res- 
ervoirs of  the  ditches  of  the  Plumas  Mining  and  Water  Gompany,  which, 
convey  their  waters  to  an  extensive  section  of  gravel-mines,  at  present 
chiefly  worked  at  Gopher  and  Badger  Hills,  (Nos.  15  and  16.) 

To  the  north,  smaller  bodies  belonging  to  the  same  deposit  occur  at 
Mountain  House  (No.  5)  and  Fale's  Hill,  (No.  6,)  at  which  points  good 
placer  and  hydraulic  mines  have  long  been  worked.    The  Fale's  Hill 
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gravel  is  free  from  volcanic  capping,  has  been  nearly  worked  oat,  an(£ 
has  paid  well.  Small  bodies  of  black  basalt,  bat  r  few  hundred  feet  in 
extent,  are  encountered  at  the  southern  end  of  <\k  posit  No.  4,  near  the 
western  rim,  and  at  the  edge  of  No.  3.  On  the  face  of  the  precipice^ 
near  Gold  Lake,  several  dikes  of  trap-rock  intersect  the  syenite  nearly 
vertically.  Traces  of  copper-ores  and  gold-bearing  quartz  have  also^ 
been  found  near  this  ])oint. 

MumfarWs  HiU  and  Scad  Paint — On  the  belt  of  argillaceous  and  talcos^ 
slates  adjoining  the  eastern  edge  of  the  syenite,  and  on  the  edge  of  the 
greenstone  belt,  occur  smaller  patches  of  gravel  at  Mumford's  Hill  (No. 
8)  and  Scad  Point,  (No.  7,)  the  only  remains  of  deposits  made  by  streams 
which  appear  to  have  flowed  from  the  southeast  and  to  have  emptied 
into  the  Spanish  Peak  channel,  although  now  situated  nearly  1,000  feet; 
below  the  latter.  The  gravel  in  these  is  largely  composed  of  greenstone 
and  fragments  of  slate  and  quartz ;  on  Scad  Point,  of  rounded  bowlders 
of  trachyte  also.  The  Mumford's  Hill  deposit  crosses  and  reposes  tor 
some  distance  on  the  great  mother  ledge  of  this  vicinity,  the  DiaUem< 
ledge,  which  has  been  described  above  (on  page  114,)  and  the  coarse  gold 
contained  therein  has  been  derived  in  great  part  from  that  ledger 
Some  of  the  richest  placer-diggings  of  Plumas  County  (now  nearly  ^ 
exhausted)  existed  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  on  Taylor's  Gmch,  Eagle 
Gulch,  and  Deadwood,  all  of  which  streams  have  out  tb^ir  channels 
through  the  gravel-deposits  last  mentioned  and  also  through  the  Dia- 
dem Ledge.  Hydraulic  mining  is  yet  carried  on  at  Mun<  .ord's  Hill  and 
Scad  Point  on  a  larger  scale  than  formerly,  and  with  iirofitable  result. 

The  deposit  at  No.  8a  belongs  to  the  Mumford's  Hiil  channel;  those 
at  7a  and  7b  to  the  Scad  Point  deposit. 

Gold  Bluff  deporits. — ^The  gravel-beds  ac^joining  Northward  at  Gk>ld 
Bluff  (Nob.  27  and  28)  and  between  Olear  Creek  and  Silver  Creek, 
(Nos.  29  and  30,)  are  of  limited  extent,  but  were  once  continuous,  and. 
from  the  character  of  the  rocks  they  carry,  may  be  considered  as  the 
continuation  of  the  Gopher  Hill  deposits.  They  consist  of  rather  loose 
and  small  gravel  with  well-rounded  rocks  of  quartz,  slate,  and  consid- 
erable quartzite  or  metamorphic  sandstone,  the  rocks  being  nearly 
identical  with  those  of  the  Gopher  Hill  group,  but  smaller  in  size. 
These  beds  have,  been  cut  through  and  much  broken,  and  in  places 
covered  by  vast  slides  from  the  edge  of  the  syenite  to  the  west.  Glacial 
action  also  shows  itself  in  well-defined  terminal  moraines  on  Clear 
Greek,  remains  of  glaciers  which  at  a  time  not  very  remote,  descended 
from  the  mountain  towering  2,000  feet  above,  and  reached  almost  to 
the  level  of  Meadow  Valley. 

But  little  mining  has  been  done  in  these  deposits,  the  broken  nature 
of  the  ground  being  unfavorable  for  mining  on  a  large  scale.  Some  of 
the  gulches  paid  well  in  former  days.  The  only  place  at  present  worked 
with  profit  is  at  the  edge  of  No.  30,  at  the  head  of  Scale's  Gulch,  where 
the  edge  of  the  great  Meadow  Valley  deposit  meets  the  rim-rock  of  ser- 
pentine. The  gold  is  here  found  partly  on  the  serpentine  bed-rock, 
partly  on  the  cement  or  conglomerate  resting  on  the  serpentine. 

Meadim  Valley  JSomn. — ^Different  in  character  as  well  as  in  extent, 
and  forming  the  most  interesting  group  of  deep  deposits,  arc  the  gravel, 
conglomerate,  and  tufa  beds  of  the  Meadow  Valley  J^asifi,  (No.  12,)  ho 
named  here  from  one  of  the  valleys  contained  therein.  These  deposits 
being  too  complicated  and  diversified  to  b^  described  m  detail,  only 
their  most  prominent  characteristics  can  be  here  stated,  as  only  the  gen- 
eral outlines  of  the  group  have  been  shown  on  the  m  ip.  Beginning  at 
the  southeast  corner  of  township  24  north,  range  8  \  <iBt,  these  deposits 
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extend  northward  for  over  six  miles  into  the  next  township,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  i  ciore  than  two  miles,  within  which  area  bed-rock  is 
not  visible  except  fo;  some  distance  on  npper  Spanish  Greek.  Besting 
mainly  on  the  serpentine,  they  occapy  a  basin  irregular  in  ontline,  sur- 
rounded  by  a  well-defined  rim-rock  sloping  inward  from  each  side,  and 
probably  attain  their  greatest  depth  midway  between  Meadow  Valley 
and  Spanish  ranch.  To  the  east  this  rim-rock  has  been  cat  to  slight 
depth  by  Spanish  and  Meadow  Valley  Greeks,  bat  the  lowest  levels  at- 
tained by  these  streams  do  not  bring  to  view  more  than  the  upper  beds 
of  the  central  basin.  The  only  sections  exposed  are  therefore  found  on 
Upper  Spanish  Greek,  and  to  the  south  on  the  upper  course  of  the  trib- 
utaries of  Meadow  Valley  Greek. 

The  formations  vary  much  in  character  in  different  portions  of  the 
basin.  The  northern  half  may  be  described  as  composed  of  deep  beds 
of  ferruginous  conglomerates  of  different  degrees  of  hardness,  forming 
the  lowest  beds,  on  which  rest  alternating  strata  of  ferruginous  clays 
and  gravels.  The  conglomerates  (agglomerates  in  part)  are  largely 
made  up  of  trap-rocks,  trachytes  and  porphyries  predominating,  which 
often  are  found  therein  in  large  blocks,  rounded  but  not  very  smoothly 
worn.  No  stratification  is  visible  in  the  beds  exposed,  and  but  little  of 
the  quartz,  slate  or  other  materials  forming  the  surface-deposits.  The 
cementing  material  is  chiefly  oxide  of  iron,  derived  from  the  decompo- 
sition of  pyrites,  which  is  found  in  abundance  at  some  depth ;  near  the 
serpentine,  lime  occasionally  forms  the  cementing  material.  As  far  as 
explored,  the  above  conglomerate  rests  on  the  bed-rock,  and  are  not  au- 
riferous, practically  speaking,  as  no  gravel-deposits  have  been  found  in 
or  under  them.  The  recent  channels  of  the  streams  which  have  eroded 
these  beds  are  generally  gold-bearing,  and  some  have  furnished  rich 
diggings,  as  at  Mountain  House,  Middle  Spanish  Greek,  and  Silvw 
Greek,  where  the  gold  is  found  deposited  Immediately  on  the  conglom- 
erates. Shallow  beds  of  gravel  occur  at  many  points  on  the  elevated 
edges  of  the  basin,  seemingly  derived  from  the  recent  streams  emptying 
into  it,  and  these  beds  are  generally-gold  bearing,  the  surface-gravS 
proving  most  productive. 

Near  the  center  of  the  basin,  between  Spanish  and  Meadow  Valley 
Greeks,  a  large  area  of  level  ground,  called  Grub  Flats,  fully  1,500  acres 
in  extent,  contains  on  its  surface  shallow  gravel-beds  seldom  exceeding 
six  feet  in  depth,  and  all  more  or  less  gold-bearing.  Want  of  proper 
grade  to  carry  off  the  tailings  has  alone  pi-evented  the  extensive  work- 
ing of  these  deposits,  which  here  rest  on  the  above-mentioned  conglom- 
erates, on  barren. pebbly  gravel,  or  on  thin  beds  of  red  clay. 

On  the  flats  near  Meadow  Valley  the  surface-gravel  rests  on  tufa-beds 
of  undoubted  volcanic  origin,  being  of  an  ashy-gray  color  and  contain- 
ing much  pumice.  These  characteristics  generally  pertain  to  the  depos- 
its of  that  part  of  the  basin,  south  of  Meadow  Valley  Greek,  where 
they  are  mainly  made  up  of  finely-divided  material,  contrasting  greatly, 
both  in  color  and  structure,  with  the  coarse  fragments  of  trap-rockis 
composing  the  bulk  of  the  deposits  of  the  northern  portion.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  points  to  the  south  of  Meadow  Valley,  but  little 
mining  has  been  carried  on  in  this  part  of  the  basin.  The  general  fea- 
tures of  the  northern  basin  distinguish  the  beds  near  Mountain  House, 
but  in  this  neighborhood  the  older  cement  formation  (conglomerates  in 
miner's  parlance)  is  often  overlain  by  more  recent  gravel-beds,  which 
may  be  referred  to  the  gravels  of  the  Waponseh  group,  to  be  hereafter 
described.  At  two  points,  (a  and  ft,)  at  fiear  Hill  and  below  Mountain 
House,  occur,  about  two  miles  apart,  deep  beds  of  sandy  gravel  com* 
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posed  almost  entirely  of  well-worn  pebbles  and  small  rocks  of  white 
and  grayish-blue  qoartz,  which  have  been  mined  with  profit.  No  other 
beds  of  similar  gravel  exist  anywhere  in  this  region,  the  nearest  depos- 
its of  the  same  materials  being  found  20  miles  distant,  in  southeastern 
Plumas  County,  near  La  Porte  and  Gibsonville. 

The  extreme  northwestern  arm  of  the  basin  approaches  at  Mountain 
House  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  an  older  deposit  of  volcanic  beds 
^o.  5)  occupying  the  flnt  top  of  the  dividing  ridge  between  Spanish 
Creek  and  the  East  Branch,  and  which,  as  l^fore  mentioned,  is  to  be 
classed  with  the  Bpanish  Peak  deposits. 

The  highee(t  gravel-beds  of  the  Meadow  Valley  Basin  occur  on  its  rim 
at  Mountain  House,  at  an  altitude  of  fully  600  feet  above  the  snr&ce  of 
the  deposit  at  its  center,  where  it  may  be  assumed  to  attain  a  depth  of 
150  feet.  This  fact  seems  to  point  out  the  great  erosion  which  has 
taken  place  since  the  first  formation  of  this  deposit.  A  distinguishing 
feature  of  this  basin  is  the  presence  of  fine  gold  in  the  surfoce-gravels, 
especially  in  the  thinner  gravel-beds  situated  on  the  interior  slopes  of 
its  rim-rock.  The  streams  which  now  course  through  it  have  for  ages 
been  concentrating  and  reducing  the  lighter  and  less  cohesive  surface- 
beds,  a  fact  which  is  attested  by  theabnndanoeof  heavy  magnetic  iron- 
sand  and  pebbles  of  iron-stone  and  otlier  heavy  rocks  found  at  the 
aurface. 

The  evidence  of  geology  and  present  topography  points  to  the  prob- 
ability that  the  Meadow  Valley  Basin  contains  a  lacustrine  deposit, 
principally  made  by  a  large  stream  entering  the  basin  firom  the  north- 
west, and  having  its  outlet  at  some  point  to  the  southwest,  near  Upper 
Bock  Creek  or  Slate  Creek. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  shafts  sunk  near  Omb  Flat,  and  said  to 
have  reached  the  bed-rock  at  a  depth  of  100  feet,  no  deep  explorations 
have  been  made  in  the  center  of  the  basin.  Fragments  of  petrified 
woods,  but  as  yet  no  other  fossils,  have  been  found. 

Excepting  the  claims  of  the  Oolden  Enterprise,  lately  opened  near 
Spanish  Banch,  no  mining  operation  of  magnitude  is  at  present  carried 
on  within  all  this  area.  Rich  placer-diggings  existed  tbr  many  years 
on  Upper  Spanish  Creek  and  its  tributaries,  particularly  between  Silver 
Oreek  and  Mountain  House ;  but  these  are  now  almost  exhausted.  The 
more  accessible  flats  promise  the  miner  a  fair  profit,  if  properly  opened 
and  worked  with  the  assistance  of  moderate  capital. 

The  Slate  Creek  deposits,  (No.  13,)  although  separated  by  the  channel 
of  Bock  Creek  from  the  main  body  of  the  Meadow  Valley  Basin,  corre- 
spond so  closely  in  structure  and  mineral  characters  with  the  latter  that 
they  need  not  here  foe  separately  described. 

Gopher  HiU  group. — Subordinate  in  magnitude,  but  at  present  far 
surpassing  the  above-described  deposits  in  economic  value,  are  the  ad- 
joining deposits  in  the  east — ^the  Oopher  Hill  group  of  gravel-beds,  (Nos. 
14, 15, 16,  17,)  found  chiefly  on  the  hills  to  the  north  of  Spanish  Creek, 
which  here  enters  a  deep  gorge.  The  gravel  occurs  at  varying  heights 
above  the  present  stream,  being  300  feet  above  it  at  the  eastern  section 
at  Railroad  Hill,  (No.  17,)  and  but  a  few  feet  above  it  near  the  western 
end  at  Waponseh  Creek. 

These  beds  consist  mainly  of  rather  loose  gravel,  fbee  from  any  cover- 
ing of  volcanic  material,  that  attain  an  average  depth  of  100  feet,  and 
are  covered  by  a  stratum  of  pipe-day  in  thSr  higher  portions,  as  at 
Badger  Hill,  (So.  16.)  The  rocks  they  contain,  generally  smoothly 
wMii,  but  not  iiiUy  rounded,  are  like  the  bed-rook  immediately  under- 
lying, snoh  as  slate  and  greenstone,  and  that  to  the  eastward,  in  which 
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fragmeDts  of  the  hard  sandstone  schist  of  the  Qaincy  belt  are  partica- 
larly  abandant.  Well-worn  qaartz  bowlders  are  also  namerons.  Fine 
gold  is  found  throughoat  the  gravel,  with  coarse  gold  in  the  bed-rock. 
Some  platina  is  obtained  with  the  gold — the  most  at  Bailroad  Hill. 

The  external  character  of  this  deposit  is  that  of  a  broad  channel 
averaging  near  2,000  feet  in  width,  with  a  well-defined  rim-rock  on  the 
northern  side^  the  sonthern  rim  being  cat  off  by  Spanish  Creek.  Its 
general  course  is  from  east-southeast  to  west- north  west,  and  its  situation 
is  extremely  favorable  for  successful  working,  there  being- abundant  dis- 
charge for  tailings,  and  no  cemented  strata  to  obstruct  the  washing  down 
of  the  gravel-banks.  The  deposit  is  cut,  by  Waponseh  Greek  and  some 
gulches,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  its  direction. 

For  more  than  20  years  highly  remunerative  mining  operations  have 
been  carried  on  in  deposit,  chiefly  by  the  hydraulic  system.  Of  late 
all  the  modern  appliances  have  come  into  use,  mainly  in  the  claims  of 
the  Plumas  Mining  and  Water  Company,  operating  in  Oopher  Hill. 
These  mines  derive  their  water-supply  by  means  of  a  ditch  from  Upper 
Spanish  Creek,  and,  as  already  remarked,  from  the  lakes  in  the  Spanish 
Peak  Range.  They  have  already  added  much  to  the  gold-production  of 
the  country,  and  bid  fair  to  attain  still  greater  importance  in  the  near 
future.  The  whole  of  this  deposit  is  claimed,  and  worked  at  several 
points. 

Opposite  the  most  eastern  body  of  this  group,  at  Hungarian  Hill, 
(No.  18,)  on  the  south  side  of  Spanish  Creek,  is  a  deposit  generally  con- 
sidered  as  belonging  to  the  Gopher  Hill  group,  although  its  general 
features  are  somewhat  different.  Its  practical  importance  has  been  but 
little  inferior  to  that  of  the  above  gravel-beds.  Situated  on  the  southern 
slope  of  a  ridge  parallel  with  Spanish  Creek,  and  on  a  broad  point  of 
the  main  ridge,  extending  southeast  to  Claremont  Hill,  its  most  impor- 
tant beds  consist  of  red  clayey  loam,  with  gravel  sparsely  intermixed, 
the  most  gold  being  found  on  the  bed-rock.  Further  to  the  south,  the 
gravel  becomes  deeper,  and  approximates  more  to  that  of  Gk>pher  Hill, 
attaining  here  a  depth  of  150  feet,  and  in  parts  overlying  the  conglom- 
erates of  Slate  Creek. 

The  ground  hitherto  worked  in  this  deposit,  which  yielded  rich  returns 
during  the  last  eight  years,  was  situated  on  its  northern  edge  near  the 
head  of  Hungarian  Gulch,  and  disconnected  from  the  main  body  of  deep 
gravel.  The  depth  of  the  old  workings  seldom  exceeded  40  feet,  and 
offered  every  facility  for  rapid  washing.  At  present,  the  Hungarian 
Hill  Mining  Company,  working  on  an  extensive  scale,  has  given  most 
attention  to  the  deep  gravel  further  south,  with  fair  prospects  of  ulti- 
mate success.  The  supply  of  water  for  the  higher  portion  of  the  gravel- 
beds  is  derived  from  Mill  Creek,  and,  being  taken  at  great  altitude,  is 
not  permanent. 

WofptynMek  group. — ^Adjoining  the  Gopher  Hill  group  on  the  north,  but 
separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  belt  of  bed-rock,  is  another  gravel-deposit, 
cut  near  its  center  by  Waponseh  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Spanish  Creek, 
which,  eroding  it  to  considerable  depth,  does  not  expose  the  underlying 
bed-rock  in  its  deepest  or  central  portion.  Its  general  direction  is  from 
southeast  to  northwest,  and  it  reaches  its  greatest  altitude  at  the  ex- 
tremities, chiefly  on  the  northwest,  where  it  is  capped  by  volcanic  beds 
and  extends  to  the  top  of  the  main  divide,  within  two  miles  of  the  East 
Branch.  Its  upper  beds  are  elevated  fully  600  feet  above  its  central 
portion.  The  general  appearance  of  the  gravel  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Gopher  Hill  group,  being  red  in  color,  but  not  so  loose  and  sandy,  and 
showing  more  trachyte,  diorite,  and  porphyry  among  its  rocks. 
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These  deposits,  (Sob.  19  and  20,)  which  may  be  designated  as  the 
Waponseh  group,  have  been  but  slightly  explored  in  their  soathern  part. 
Some  profitable  workings  are  foand  in  and  near  the  bed  of  Waponseh 
Greek.  Farther  north,  where  cat  by  some  galches  flowing  sonthward, 
as  at  Pine-Leaf  Bavine,  rich  placer-diggings  have  been  worked,  and 
operations,  by  tunneling  in  the  edge  of  the  main  deposit,  give  promise 
of  fair  returns.  The  main  channel  of  this  deposit  has  not  yet  been 
found.  The  gold  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  gravel  nearest  to  the  bed- 
rock. 

To  the  northeast  of  this  group,  two  basins  among  the  hills,  as  Snake 
Lake  and  Smith's  Lake,  show  recent  alluvial  deposits  on  the  site  of 
former  lakes,  where  but  small  ponds  now  remain.  The  level  sarface  of 
the  former,  about  200  acres  in  extent,  consists  of  pure  vegetable  mold 
to  some  depth,  resting  on  sandy  clays  and  beds  of  loose  gravel.  This 
region  is  underlain  by  the  metamorphic  sandstones,  and  shows  many 
outcroppings  of  quartz-veiua 

Still  further  to  the  northeast  is  Butterfly  Valley,  beyond  which  an 
extensive  gravel-deposit,  but  slightly  projected,  is  encountered.  Its 
mineral  characters  resemble  those  of  the  Waponseh  group,  but  not  being 
fEimiliar  to  the  writer,  it  is  only  indicated  on  the  map  in  its  general  out- 
line. 

Equidistant  between  this  and  Qnincy,  extensive  gravel-beds  occur  at 
Newtown  and  Elizabethtown.  At  the  latter  place, rich  placer-mines  for- 
merly existe4  in  many  of  the  gulches,  and  several  tunnel-claims  in  the 
gravel -hills  gave  excellent  profits*  But  little  mining  is  done  here  at 
present,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  water.  A  branch  of  the 
Plumas  water-ditch  reaches  this  region,  but  its  water-supply  is  now 
utilized  at  the  mines  of  the  Gopher  Hill  group.  Whenever  abundance 
of  cheap  water  can  be  had,  these  mines  will  undoubtedly  yield  rich 
returns. 

Alluvium  of  American  Valley. — While  noting  the  older  gravel-deposits, 
it  may  be  instructive  to  mention  an  instance  of  a  recent  formation,  os 
one  which  is  yet  in  progress  on  a  large  scale,  as  evidenced  by  the  allu- 
vial deposits  in  American  Valley,  an  outline  of  which  is  given  on  the 
map.  Nearly  two  miles  west  of  Qalncy,  Spanish  Greek  enters  the  val- 
ley, which  is  at  that  point  narrow,  bat  gradually  expands  eastward,  its 
greatest  width  being  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half.  Two  arms  of  the  valley 
follow  the  lower  courses  of  Mill  Greek  and  Spring  Garden  Greek.  The 
level  lauds  of  the  valley  comprise  fully  4,500  acres,  all  of  which  are  occn- 
pied  by  recent  gravel- beds  of  slight  cohesion,  the  surfEuse  being  gener- 
ally a  sandy  or  gravelly  loam.  As  no  explorations  by  deep  shafts  have 
been  made,  their  depth  is  unknown ;  but  from  the  general  contour  of 
the  surrounding  hills,  it  most  be  fully  100  feet  in  the  central  part  of  the 
valley.  The  valley  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  the  general  and 
gradual  subsidence  of  the  contiguous  country,  and  to  have  been  gradu- 
ally filling  with  gravel,  light  sand,  and  sediments  firom  the  large  creeks 
debouching  into  it,  even  before  the  mining-operations  on  Spanish  Greek 
added  vast  accumulations  of  tailings.  The  flat  near  Lower  Mill  Greek 
contains  the  heaviest  gravel-beds,  derived  fi!om  the  debris  of  the  Glare- 
moot  Hill  deposits,  and  needs  only  to  be  uplifted  and  broken  to  resem- 
ble many  older  gravdbeds.  Nu  mining  is  done  in  the  level  lands  of 
the  valley,  and  but  little  in  the  hills  surrounding  it* 

Olaremant  Hill  depotU. — ^Nearly  four  miles  south  of  Quincy,  and  tow- 
ering above  the  valley  fully  2,500  feet,  is  seen  the  summit  of  Olaremont 
Hill,  a  broad,  dome-shaped  crest,  rising  to  an  elevation  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  Spanish  Greek,  and  forming  the  highest  point  of  the  dividing 
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ridge  between  Middle  Fork  and  the  branches  of  Spauish  Greek.  A  low 
gap  to  the  west  separates  it  from  the  Bear  Greek  deposits,  and  another 
still  lower  forms  a  depression  eastward  near  Willow  Eanch.  On  the 
highest  part  of  the  monntalD,  chiefly  on  its  sonthem  and  western  slope, 
occnrs  a  vast  deposit  (No.  23)  of  volcanic  beds  overlying  gravel,  which 
appears  in  some  places  where  the  rim-rock  is  broken  by  slides,  as  at  the 
head  of  «ome  of  the  ravines  descending  to  Middle  Fork.  The  explora- 
tions which  for  a  series  of  years  have  been  made  here  have  not  reached 
the  center  of  the  ancient  channel,  but  have  demonstrated  Xhe  presence 
of  gold-bearing  gravel  on  the  interior  slopes  of  the  southern  rim,  here 
overlain  by  heavy  beds  of  pipe-clay  and  sandy  clay.  The  gravel  is 
largely  compo^ed  of  quartz-bowlders,  and  resembles  in  some  degree 
that  found  in  the  adjoining  Willow  Ranch  deposit,  which  probably  at 
one  time  was  connected  with  it. 

Although  the  mythical  <^  Blue  Lead  "  is  supposed  to  run  through  this 
mountain,  and  a  strong  probability  exists  that  this  channel  forms  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Washington  Hill  deposits  at  SawPit  Fiats,  noted  for 
tiieir  richness,  yet  all  the  prospecting  hitherto  done  here  has  been  the 
result  of  the  unaided  efforts  of  a  few  men  without  means,  who  are  un- 
equal to  the  task,  whUe  the  communities  who  would  reap  the  most  bene- 
fits from  discoveries  made  here  do  not  show  their  faith  by  works. 

As  but  few  surveys  have  yet  been  made  of  the  Glaremont  Hill  deposit, 
it  is  indicated  on  the  map  only  in  an  approximate  outline,  which  is  the 
case,  likewise,  with  the  gravel-beds  adjoining  it  on  the  east. 

On  the  northern  side  of  Glaremont  Hill,  where  it  slopes  abruptly  to 
American  Valley,  rise  the  branches  of  Mill  Greek,  on  which  stream 
placer-diggings  have  been  worked  for  some  years.  The  branches  of 
Bock  Groek,  on  the  western  slope,  have  not  been  thoroughly  explored, 
but  have  furnished  paying  surface- mines  at  some  points.  In  foot  the 
whole  region  from  Glaremont  Hill  westward  to  the  main  branch  of  Bear 
Greek,  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  covered  in  most  of  its  extent  with  vol- 
oanio  and  gravd  beds,  remains  to  this  day  tem^  incognita  to  all  but  the 
hunter  and  an  occasion^  prospector. 

WUlaw  Oreek  dgoMifo.—- The  Willow  Greek  deposits,  next  to  the  east- 
ward, extend  from  a  point  on  the  Middle  Fork  opposite  Nelson  Point 
northwardly  for  three  miles,  while  a  branch  reaches  still  further  toward 
Spring  Oarden  Greek.  Willow  Greek  exposes  to  view  the  gravel-beds 
of  the  southern  portion,  which  here  consist  of  red  and  gray  firm  gravels, 
chiefly  made  up  of  large  and  small  smoothly-worn  bowlders  of  white  and 
bluish-white  quartz.  The  extreme  scmthern  point  of  the  deposit  has 
been  worked  suecessfnlly  near  the  river  opposite  Nelson  Point,  and  also 
along  Willow  Greek  and  its  gulches,  where  good  placer-mines  yet  exist. 
It  is  only  lately  that  attention  has  been  torn^  to  the  deeper  beds,  which 
remain  almost  unexplored.  The  northern  part  of  this  deposit  is  formed 
by  deep  beds  of  tufas  and  conglomerates,  as  seen  along  Thompson's 
Greek,  where  appears  also  the  heaviest  bed  of  basalt  in  this  region,  fill- 
ing for  some  distance  the  bed  of  the  oreek  and  spreading  over  the  ad- 
Joining  hill-sides.  The  basalt  is  nearly  black,  generally  quite  hard  and 
compact,  of  a  globular,  occasionally  <tf  a  columnar,  structure.  Its  extent 
to  the  northeast  is  not  ascertained.  A  mining-company  is  at  present 
sinking  a  Asiit  through  the  basalt,  in  the  hope  of  findintg  a  gravel-ohan* 
nel  beneath. 

On  the  south  bank  of  the  Middle  Fork  and  close  to  the  water'a  edge, 
a  rich  gsavel-'deiKMit,  discovered  in  1874,  is  now  worked  with  excellent 
resulta.    fMs,  atthoogh  re&rred  by  some  to  the  ancient  gravel-beds,  is 
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probably  of  comparatively  receDt  origio,  and  a  former  cbaonel  of  Middle 
Fork. 

Saw-Pit  Flat  d^sit — ^It  wonld  be  lieyond  the  scope  of  this  description 
to  enter  into  a  description  of  the  vast  gravel-deposits  south  of  the  Mid- 
dle Fork  and  to  the  east  and  sooth  of  Pilot  Peak,  a  region  which  for 
years  has  been  famous  for  its  deep  gravel-mines,  worked  both  by  drift- 
ing and  by  the  hydraulic  process,  and  second  to  none  in  the  State  in  the 
amount  of  gold  it  has  produced.  It  only  remains  to  notice  briefly  the 
gravel-beds  of  Washington  and  Richmond  Hills,  near  Saw-Pit  Flat, 
which  for  years  have  been  the  scenes  of  extensive  tunnel-mining. 

The  Washington  Hill  deposits  occupy  the  divide  between  the  Middle 
Fork  and  Onion  Valley  Greek,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  6,000  feet,  and 
fill  an  ancient  river-channel  of  varying  width,  seldom  exceeding  500  or 
000  feet.  In  the  bottom  gravel  occur  enormous  water- worn  bowlders  of 
white  and  bluish-white  quartz,  the  finer  sand  and  gravel  between  them 
being  chiefly  derived  fri)m  the  wearing  down  of  the  quartz.  This  gravel 
averages  but  8  to  10  feet  in  depth  and  is  generally  highly  auriferous. 
Beds  of  clay  and  soft  sandstones  overlie  the  bottom  gravel,  with  occa- 
sional beds  of  lighter  gravel  on  the  rim-rock.  Over  all  this  rest  heavy 
beds  of  tufas  and  agglomerates  filled  with  fragments  of  trachyte  and  ba* 
salt,  having  a  depth  at  the  center  of  the  ridge  of  300  feet,  and  a  width 
across  the  channel  of  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet 

Isolated  knobs  and  masses  of  basalt  appear  along  the  southern  edge 
of  the  volcanic  beds,  and  at  one  point  near  Burg  Creek  Ibrm  lines 
of  regular  terraces.  Basaltic  masses  are  also  seen  at  many  points  on 
the  hill-sides  south  of  Onion  Greek. 

The  Washington  Hill  beds  extend  eastward  to  Onion  Yalley^  where 
traces  are  found  of  recent  glacial  action.  Active  operations  are  here  in 
progress  to  reach  the  eastern  end  of  the  ancient  channel.  In  the  cen- 
tral portion,  most  of  the  channel  has  been  worked  out  by  drifting,  the 
Monitor  claims  being  the  only  ones  now  actively  worked  on  the  channel 
west  of  its  center.  A  large  part  yet  remains  of  the  western  extremity 
of  the  deposit,  which  was  formerly  worked  at  a  few  points. 

The  eastern  edge  of  the  great  serpentine  beds  underlies  the  western 
end  of  this  deposit.  Hornblende  rock,  talcose  slates,  and  day  slates  are 
found  under  the  largest  portion. 

The  Bichmond  Hill  deposit,  although  separated  from  the  above  by  a 
narrow  belt  of  high  bed-rock  and  free  from  the  capping  of  volcanic  beds, 
is  identical  with  it  in  mineral  charaoters,  and  was  probably  formed  on  a 
branch  of  the  main  stream.  It  is  of  limited  extent  as  compared  with 
Washington  Hill.  During  late  years  hydraulic  mining  has  b(Ben  carried 
on  in  the  outer  edges  of  the  old  drift-diggings,  and  with  profitable  re- 
sults, much  gold  in  extremely  fine  division  being  found  in  the  upper 
beds  of  light  sandy  gravel. 

It  will  remain  for  future  extended  explorations  and  surveys  to  accn- 
rately  map  out  and  trace  the  connection  between  the  above-described 
d<>posits.  The  aim  of  this  description  is  chiefly  to  present  a  general 
view  of  the  vast  ancient  gravel-beds,  yet  scarody  touched,  in  which 
Plumas  County  abounds,  and  to  contribute  in  some  degree  to  the  ex- 
plauation  of  their  probable  origin  and  of  the  causes  which  have  pro- 
duced the  changes  in  the  rock-strata  underlying  them. 

Without  discussing  the  relative  merits  of  Uie  many  theories  advocated 
by  different  investigators  regarding  the  formation  of  the  ancient  gravel- 
beds,  the  writer  is  induced  by  extended  observations  in  this  region  dur- 
ing a  period  of  twenty  years  to  express  his  conviction  that  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  old  gravel-beds  may  be  referred  to  the  erosive  power  of 
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large  and  rapid  streams,  acting  in  a  manner  analogoas  to  that  now  ob- 
served ou  this  coast  and  continent.  If  sufficient  time  be  given,  changes 
in  the  climate  from  a  dry  to  an  extremely  hamid  atmosphere,  from  a 
high  to  a  low  temperature,  would  create  the  forces  necessary  to  exca- 
vate the  old  channels  and  to  transport  the  materials  found  therein. 
Under  such  conditions,  nearly  ^1  the  ancient  gravels  in  the  Sierra  must 
be  considered  as  of  fluviatile  and  lacustrine  origin.  In  the  region  de- 
scribed, no  gravel-beds  of  maritime  origin  have  yet  been  observed. 
Glacial  action  has  here  played  a  subordinate  part  in  bringing  about  the 
great  changes  of  the  surface  since  the  deposition  of  the  older  gravel- 
beds. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  a  period  of  extraordinary  volcanic  ac- 
tivity must  have  prevailed  within  the  region  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the  most  ancient  gravel-deposits  and 
while  some  of  the  later  beds  were  in  process  of  formation.  In  all  prob- 
ability this  period  was  cotemporaneous  with  the  great  changes  in  rel- 
ative level  wrought  in  the  underlying  rock-strata,  evidences  of  which 
are  abundant  within  the  region  described,  especially  in  the  Spanish 
Peak  Eange,  where  a  study  of  the  great  syenitic  mass  will  show  its  up- 
heaval along  its  eastern  edge,  the  adjoining  strata  being  bent,  folded, 
contorted,  altered  in  mineral  characters,  and  changed  in  both  dip  and 
strike  near  the  line  of  junction,  and  often  for  a  distance  of  two  miles 
from  that  line.  On  a  closer  inspection,  other  well-marked  hues  of  vol- 
canic activity  will  probably  be  found.  The  mountain-range  between 
American  and  Indian  Valleys,  the  foot-hills  of  which  rise  four  miles  east 
of  Quincy  (near  Bed  Hill)  and  the  general  direction  of  which  i^  parallel 
with  the  strata  above  described,  appears  to  be  on  the  next  line  of  up- 
heaval. This  range  is  composed  almost  exclusively  of  trap-rocks,  such 
as  diorite,  dolerite,  and  basaltic  porphyries.  Mount  Hough  forms  one 
of  its  culminating  points. 

A  comparatively  small  portion  only  of  the  volcanic  fVagmentary  ma* 
terials,  such  as  tufas  and  agglomerates,  which  cover  most  of  the  ancient 
gravel-beds,  has  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  running  water,  and 
where  such  action  hasoccurred  ithas  been  but  in  slight  degree.  Although 
some  of  the  volcanic  beds  are  mingled  with  a  few  water- worn  pebbles 
and  rocks,  there  is  generally  a  total  absence  of  these ;  and  the  large 
masses  and  smaller  fragments  of  trap-rocks  scattered  through  these 
beds,  with  an  almost  total  absence  of  stratification,  are  irregular  in  shape 
and  but  seldom  water- worn.  When  they  are  round,  they  generally  owe 
this  shape  to  the  globular  structure  of  the  rock  from  which  they  are  de- 
rived. 

Most  of  the  volcanic  beds  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  emanating 
from  the  direct  action  of  eruptive  forces,  being  accumulations  of  ejectea 
matter  on  the  sides  and  slopes  of  active  craters  and  in  their  vicinity. 
That  such  forces  may  act  from  one  center  and  extend  over  a  large  area 
is  evidenced  within  historical  times  by  eruptions  of  active  volcanoes 
on  this  continent,  as  in  Oentral  America ;  and  also  in  Europe,  as  par- 
ticularly shown  by  the  recent  eruptions  in  Iceland,  when  the  lighter 
volcanic  ashes  were  carried  as  far  southeast  as  the  eastern  coast  of 
Sweden,  distant  over  800  miles. 

The  nearest  center  of  extensive  volcanic  activity  within  Plumas 
County  is  found  in  the  region  surrounding  Lassen's  Peak,  at  a  distance 
of  30  miles  north-northeast  from  Quincy,  where  many  traces  of  quite 
recent  volcanic  action  may  be  observed.  From  here  emanate  several 
distinct  flows  of  basaltic  lava.  Another  extensive  range  of  trap-rock| 
chiefly  trachyte,  occurs  east  of  Indian  Valley,  about  12  miles  from 
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QaiDcy.  From  these  oenters  all  the  material  for  the  volcanic  beds 
within  the  county  may  have  been  derived,  witboat  accepting  the  theory 
of  a  continaous  sheet  of  volcanic  deposits  and  lava-beds  from  the  snm- 
uiit  of  the  Sierras  to  the  foot-hills  of  the  Sacramento  Valley.  In  con- 
tradiction of  the  latter  theory,  actaal  observation  of  the  volcanic  beds 
in  their  relation  to  the  basaltic  masses  occnrring  at  so  many  points 
within  the  region  above  described,  (bnt  few  of  wldch  are  shown  on  the 
map,)  forces  the  conviction  that  independent  volcanic  action  took  place 
at  many  distinct  points  distant  from  the  great  apparent  centers  of 
activity.  Most  of  the  smaller  bodies  of  basalt  are  not  parts  of  a  great 
general  outflow  of  melted  matter,  bat  the  resnlts  of  direct  eruptions  at 
such  points,  as  is  evidenced  npon  closer  examination  by  the  protrosion 
of  the  basalt  through  the  underlying  bed-rock,  which  is  always  greatiiy 
altered  for  some  distance  around  such  points.  This  is  notably  shown  in 
some  of  the  tunnels  at  Washington  Hill  and  at  other  localities  within 
the  observation  of  the  writer. 

JXsUnot  auriferous  zones, — ^Although  gold  may  be  found  in  nearly 
every  portion  of  the  region  reviewed,  yet  certain  zones  may  be  traced 
as  eminently  auriferous,  while  others  adjoining  them  are  comparatively 
barren.  Little  gold,  except  what  has  been  derived  from  the  overlying 
gravel,  is  found  in  the  beds  of  the  streams  coursing  through  the  great 
syenitic  mass  of  the  Spanish  Peak  Bange,  and  no  l^ge  of  gold-bearing 
quartz  has  yet  been  discovered  in  that  mass.  The  most  productive 
zone  is  within  the  group  of  slates  situated  between  the  syenite  and  the 
belt  of  greenstone,  particularly  in  the  talcose  slates.  This  condition 
holds  good  in  the  southwest  at  or  near  the  junction  of  the  slates  with 
syenite,  granite,  and  serpentine. 

Gold  occurs  sparingly  in  the  recent  alluvium  originating  in  the  green- 
stone belt,  or  in  situ  in  this  rock.  The  next  slate  group  adjoining  the 
serpentine  shows  but  few  original  gold-deposits  of  any  kind. 

Within  the  great  serpentine  belt  no  gold  is  known  occurring  in 
place,  and  but  little  in  alluvial  beds  that  cannot  be  traced  to  the  older 
gravel-deposits  situated  upon  it.  This  rock  has  undoubtedly  furnished 
the  platina  found  in  the  vicinity.  The  slate  group  east  of  the  serpen- 
tine appears  to  be  auriferous  to  some  extent,  particularly  near  the  edge 
of  the  sandstone-schist,  which  latter  gives  evidence  of  having  orig- 
inated many  auriferous  deposits.  This  contains  a  number  of  gold-bear- 
ing veins  and  ledges  lately  discovered  and  promising  well  for  the  future^ 
which  would  entitle  this  zone  to  be  ranked  next  in  importance  to  the 
first-mentioned  group  of  slates. 

As  yet  but  few  data  are  known  from  which  to  determine  the  relative 
age  of  the  deep  gravel  and  volcanic  beds.  At  present  the  following 
classification  may  be  attempted,  beginning  with  the  oldest  deposits : 
Spanish  Peak,  Bear  Greek,  and  Glaremont  Hill  groups,  Saw-Pit  Flat 
and  Willow  Greek  deposits,  lower  beds  of  the  Meadow  Yalley  Basin^ 
Waponseh  group,  Oopher  Hill  deposits,  and  the  upper  beds  of  Meadow 
Valley  Basin,  as  most  recent. 

Some  vegetable-fossil  remains  from  the  Spanish  Peak  deposit  were 
submitted  for  examination  to  the  late  geographical  survey,  but  were  not 
reports  npon.  The  forms  there  found  are  closely  allied,  if  not  identi- 
cal, with  the  now  existing  types  of  plant-life. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  thorough  explanation  and  geological  survey 
of  this  and  adjoining  counties  may  take  place  within  the  life-time  of  the 
present  generation,  a  work  that  cannot  fail  to  develop  facts  of  practical 
value  for  the  miner,  open  a  rich  field  for  the  student  of  geology,  and  fur- 
nish important  deductions  to  the  man  of  science*    In  the  mean  time^ 
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these  contribations  are  submitted  by  Mr.  Edman,  who,  slightly  altering 
the  poet's  sentiments,  believes  that  <^  they  serve  best  who  do  not  stand 
and  wait." 

Quartz-mining. — ^The  following  data  concerDing  the  Plamas  Eareka 
Mine,  in  Jamison  distriet^  are  tonished  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Oliver.  Namber 
of  miners,  175^  wages,  $3  per  day ;  cost  of  mining,  $5.35  per  ton  ex- 
tracted ;  of  milling,  $1.25  :  number  of  tons  extracted  and  worked  la 
1875,  28,777 ;  average  yield,  $13 :  total  bnllionprodact,  $381,317 ;  per- 
centage of  salphnrets,  1.25.  The  company's  steam  and  water  power 
mill  has  40  stamps  of  750  pounds,  falling  10  inches  80  times  per 
minute ;  2  pans,  22  concentrators ;  capacity,  2.25  tons  per  stamp  per 
twenty-four  hours,  (or  1.48  tons  per  horse-power,  guaranteed  by  thefaJl 
of  stamps;)  tons  crushed  in  1875,  58,823.  The  snlphurets  are  roasted 
in  a  Briickner  furnace  and  then  amalgamated  in  pans. 

SISKIYOU  AND  KLAMATH  OOUNTIBS. 

The  northern  mining-counties  are  Siskiyou,  Klamath,  Trinity,  and 
Shasta,  the  two  first  named  bordering  on  the  State  of  Oregon.  Almost 
the  entire  area  of  these  counties  consists  of  high  mountains,  deep  ra- 
vines, gulches,  and  caiions.  The  formation  is  granite  and  auriferous 
slates.  The  physical  characteristics  of  the  principal  quartz-mining 
region  are  described  in  the  Beport  of  1873,  pp.  100  to  200.  The  most  pro- 
ductive mines  are  the  Black  Bear  and  Ellamath,  each  running  a  mill  of 
32  stamps.  The  country-rock  in  which  these  veins  are  found  is  talcoee 
slate,  through  which  the  quartz  is  irregularly  distributed,  sometimes  to 
a  width  of  100  feet.  The  yield  of  the  mines  varies  from  $12  to  $24  per 
ton.  The  quartz  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Mother  lode 
in  the  central  counties.  Klamath  Gounty  has  five  mills,  which  cost  in 
the  aggregate  $80,000.  The  total  number  of  stamps  is  80.  The  an- 
nual gold-production  of  this  portion  of  the  State  is  about  $2,000,000. 

The  following  data  firom  this  county  are  furnished  by  the  gentlemen 
named  as  superintendents: 

Klamath  Mine,  owned  by  Klamath  Gompany ;  John  Daggett,  super- 
intendent; course,  northeast  and  southwest;  dip,  20^;  pay-zone,  5  feet 
wide.  1,000 feet  long ;  vein, quartz;  country-rock,  black  slate;  greatest 
deptn  of  mine,  600  feet;  greatest  horizontal  length,  1,200  feet:  two  levels 
opened  by  tunnels,  600  and  1,200  feet  long.  Cost  of  tunnels,  $20,000 ;  26 
miners  employed  for  6  months  of  1875  and  13  for  the  remainder ;  wages, 
$60  per  month  and  board ;  cost  of  drifting,  $6  to  $7.50  and  $10  per  toot ; 
cost  of  mining,  $3.50  per  ton  of  ore  extracted ;  cost  of  milling,  $1.50 
per  ton ;  hauling,  25  cents ;  5,000  tons  extracted  and  worked  in  9  months 
of  1875 ;  average  yield,  $10 ;  snlphurets,  2  per  cent. ;  total  bullion, 
$250,000.  Gompany's  mill,  water  and  steam  power; '32  stamps,  600 
pounds,  75  drops  of  8  inches  per  minute;  2  buddies;  1  pan,  not  used; 
cost  of  mill,  $4Sd,000 ;  capacity,  50  tons  in  24  hours.  No  sulphnret  pro- 
cess at  present. 

Morning  Star  Mine,  owned  by  Doran  &  Go.;  Bichard  Doran, superin- 
tendent ;  location,  2,500  feet ;  course,  east  and  west ;  dip,  north ;  pay- 
zone,  2i  feet  wide.  1,000  feet  long :  vein,  talcose,  in  homblendic  slate : 
two  levels,  (tunnels,)  130  and  260  feet  deep ;  length  of  tunnels,  300  and 
500  feet ;  cost,  $8,000 :  length  of  horizontal  exploration  of  vein,  300  feet ; 
30  miners,  at  $50  to  $60  per  month ;  cost  of  drifting,  $5  to  $10  per  foot ; 
of  stoping,  $2.50  per  ton:  of  mining,  $4.50  per  ton  delivered  at  mill ; 
of  milling,  $2  per  ton ;  420  tons  per  month  for  3  months  extracted  and 
milled,  yielding  $15  to  $18  per  ton ;  a  high  percentage  of  snlphurets. 
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Company's  mill;  water-power;  16  stamps,  90  drops  per  minute,  (weight 
and  height  of  drop  not  given ;)  2  pans,  in  which  sulphurets  are  treated ; 
cost  of  mill,  $20,000 ;  capacity,  30  tons  per  24  hours.  The  cost  of  treat- 
ment ia  given  under  this  head  as  $4  per  ton,  and  above  as  only  $2.  The 
larger  sum  probably  includes  the  treatment  of  the  sulphurets,  and  the 
smaller  one  only  the  crushing  and  plate-amalgamation. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Oliver,  of  San  Francisco,  has  furnished  the  following  sum- 
mary concerning  the  Black  Bear  mine  and  mill,  owned  by  the  company 
of  the  same  name :  In  1875  there  were  employed  140  miners,  at  $3  per 
day ;  cost  of  mining  per  ton  extracted,  $6.15 ;  of  milling,  $1.23 ;  tons 
extracted  and  worked,  15,998 ;  average  yield,  $15.51 ;  percentage  of 
sulphurets,  1.12 ;  total  bullion-product,  $242,000.  Mill,  32  stamps,  (700 
pounds,  80  drops  of  8  inches  per  minute;)  1  pan,  2  concentrators;  ca- 
pacity, 1.48  tons  per  stamp  per  24  hours ;  power,  steam  and  water.  Sul- 
phurets are  roasted  in  a  reverberatory  and  then  amalgamated  in  a  pan. 

TRINITY  COUNTY. 

This  county  was  described  at  length  in  a  former  report.  For  later 
information  concerning  it  I  am  now  indebted  to  Dr.  H.  De  Groot,  of  San 
Francisco. 

Although  hydraulic  washing  on  anything  like  an  extended  scale  was 
introduced  into  this  county  within  the  past  two  or  three  years  only,  it  has 
already  become  the  leading  branch  of  mining  there,  the  material  being 
abundant  and  the  natural  facilities  very  great.  A  number  of  schemes 
directed  to  bringing  in  a  more  plentiful  supply  of  water,  and  to  opening 
up  large  gravel-claims,  have  lately  been  projected  in  the  county.  While 
a  few  of  these  remain  still  in  embryo,  others  are  in  progress  of  execution, 
some  being  pushed  very  actively  forward. 

Un  the  Loveridge  Ditch,  projected  about  three  years  ago,  for  taking  a 
large  volume  of  water  from  Stewart's  Fork  and  carrying  it  into  Weaver 
Casin  and  intermediate  camps,  little  work  has  since  been  done,  and  the 
rich  auriferous  country  to  be  traversed  by  it  remains  unworked  for  want 
ot  water.  This,  though  a  formidable  enterprise,  involving  the  necessity 
of  depressing  the  conducting-pipes  more  than  a  thousand  feet  below  the 
ditch-level  in  order  to  convey  the  water  across  a  deep  gorge  that  lies  in 
its  course,  is  still  one  from  which  California  hydraulic  miners  need  not 
shrink,  and  which,  in  Dr.  De  Groot's  opinion,  should  readily  command 
all  needed  capital,  as  it  could  hardly  fail  to  prove  a  good  investment. 

The  canal  of  the  Weaverville  Ditch  and  Mining  Company  was  finished 
during  the  year,  and  water  has  been  brought  in  considerable  quantity 
upon  Oregon  Gulch  Mountain,  where  the  company  owns  a  large  tract 
of  anriferoas  gravel.  This  claim  having  meantime  been  furnished 
with  first-cldSB  hydraulic  apparatus,  washing  was  here  commenced  with 
the  opening  of  the  water-season.  No  clean-up  had  yet  been  made 
at  the  time  of  Dr.  De  Groot's  visit,  but  large  results  might  reasonably 
be  expected,  since  the  material  is  reported  to  prospect  throughout  at 
the  rate  of  $2  per  cabic  yard,  and  was  estimated  to  have  an  average 
depth  of  300  feet  over  an  area  of  several  hundred  acres.  Indeed,  a  large 
section  of  the  mountain  seems  to  consist  of  pay-gravel  to  the  depth  of 
two  or  three  hundred  feet. 

In  the  spring  of  1874,  the  Buckeye  Water  and  Hydraulic  Mining 
Company,  having  secured  the  water-right  of  Stewart's  Fork  and  its 
main  southern  tributaries,  surveyed  the  route  of  a  ditch  for  conveying 
the  water  upon  Buckeye  Mountain  and  other  auriferous  gravel-banks  in 
the  vicinity.    Some  preliminary  labor  was  done  on  the  ditch  in  the  fol- 
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lowing  summer.  Last  year  work  was  resumed,  and  with  such  energy 
has  it  since  been  prosecuted  that  a  section  covering  nearly  twenty 
miles  has  been  finished  on  a  scale  amply  sufficient  to  carry  2,000  inches 
of  water  to  its  lower  terminus  at  Boalt's  HilL  This  locality,  which  is 
included  within  the  company's  extensive  possessions,  is  famed  for  tiie 
great  quantities  of  gold-dust  gathered  there  in  days  gone  by,  and  it  is 
expected  by  all  old  residents  that  the  coming  clean-ups  of  the  company 
will  give  extraordinary  results.  Before  water  was  delivered  on  this 
claim,  it  had  been  furnished  with  Littie  Giants,  nuder-cnrrents,  and 
other  hydraulic  appliances  of  the  most  approved  models,  Gaptaia 
Atkins,  the  superintendent  of  the  work,  having,  perhaps,  had  as  muck 
experience  in  this  department  of  mining  as  any  other  man  in  the  State* 
TVashing  has  just  been  commenced  here,  and  the  water  being  ran 
through  large-sized  nozzles  under  a  pressure  of  300  feet,  does  great  exe- 
cution. During  the  coming  summer  this  company  will  extend  its  ditch 
about  ten  miles  farther  up  into  the  mountains,  carrying  it  to  Stew- 
art's Fork,  its  principal  source  of  future  supply.  It  is  now  fed  mainly 
by  Van  Matre  Greek,  a  confluent  of  that  stream.  It  is  intended,  also, 
very  soon  to  enlarge  the  ditch  to  the  capacity  of  8,000  or  10,000 
inches,  a  quantity  of  water  which  can  be  commanded  under  the 
several  franchises  for  two-thirds  of  the  year.  This  water  would  be 
drawn  from  the  contributing  sources  in  the  proportions  following :  Stew- 
art's Fork,  5,000  inches ;  Owen's  Greek,  2,00()  inches ;  Yan  Matre  Greek, 
1,200  inches,  and  other  smaller  streams  300  inches,  making  a  total  of 
8,500  inches.  The  whole  of  this  water  the  company  will  use  in  washing 
its  own  gravel,  which  has  an  average  depth  of  300  or  ^iOO  feet,  reach- 
ing in  some  places  twice  that  depth,  and  generally  prospecting  well  in 
gold,  Boalt's  Hill  and  some  other  portions  of  their  ground  having  always 
ranked  among  the  rich  spots  of  Trinity  Gounty.  So  deep  and  wide- 
spread are  the  banks  of  pay-gravel  in  this  neighborhood,  that  this 
amount  of  water  played  steadily  upon  them  will  be  insufficient  to  cause 
their  sensible  diminution  in  a  decade  of  years. 

During  the  summer  of  1875  the  firm  of  Blythe  &  Bixby,  having  se- 
cured the  right  to  the  waters  of  Goffee  Greek,  a  large  branch  of  Trinity 
Biver,  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  county,  proceeded  to  survey  the  route 
for  a  canal  designed  to  carry  this  water  as  far  as  Weaver  Basin,  sup- 
plying Trinity  Gentre  and  many  other  mining  localities  along  its  line. 
Fifteen  miles  along  the  line  were  cleared  of  brush  and  some  grading  was 
done  last  year,  it  being  the  intention  of  the  projectors  to  commence  the 
work  of  excavation  as  early  as  practicable  in  the  present  season,  and 
thereafter  to  pross  it  with  the  utmost  expedition.  For  the  first  fifteen 
miles  this  ditch  will  have  the  nnusual  dimensions  of  12  feet  on  the  top  and 
8  on  the  bottom,  being  6  feet  in  depth,  giving  it  capacity  to  carry  at  the 
start  20,000  inches  of  water,  whidi  quantity  it  is  expected  may  be  in- 
creased to  26,000  inches  when  the  banks  have  settled  and  become  solid. 
This  section  will  be  built  during  the  coming  summer,  the  ditch  being 
nextyear  extended  to  Weaver  Basin,  thirty  miles  further,  to  which  point 
it  will  bring  12,000  inches  of  water.  The  grade  will  be  high  enough  to 
carry  it  over  all  intervening  divides,  while  strong  iron  pipes  ^ill  be 
employed  to  convey  the  water  across  the  deeper  ravines  encountered 
along  its  course.  When  the  first  ten  miles  are  finished  tiie  water  from 
Gofiee  Greek  will  be  turned  into  the  ditch,  leaving  dry  the  bed  of  that 
stream,  which  will  then  be  worked  for  the  gold  it  contsans.  If  found 
as  rich  as  expected,  this  will  be  first  worked  out,  after  which  the  high- 
lying  bars  along  its  banks  will  be  attacked,  these  being  known  to 
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abonnd  in  gold.  The  total  cost  of  this  undertaking  is  estimated  at 
$600,000,  two  years  being  required  to  bring  it  to  fall  completion. 

Among  the  more  noteworthy  events  transpiring  in  this  connty  dnr- 
ing  the  year  may  be  enumerated  the  opening  of  rich  cinnabar  deposits 
discovered  some  time  before.  The  ore  found  here  is  said  to  be  mostly 
of  high  grade,  and  as  it  appears  to  occur  in  compact  ancl  regular  veins, 
seems  likely  to  hold  well  in  depth.  The  claim  of  the  Altoona  Com- 
pany, the  most  extensively  developed,  and  thus  far  the  most  produc- 
tive and  promising  in  the  district,  is  described  on  a  preceding  page  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  chapter. 

While  the  hydraulic  miners  of  Trinity  suffered  in  common  with  those 
in  other  parts  of  the  State  from  the  prevailing  water-dearth,  those  en- 
gaged in  river-bed  mining,  here  largely  pnrsu^,  experienced  a  success- 
ful season ;  the  causes  that  worked  to  the  detriment  of  the  former  hav- 
ing favored  the  lattw  class  by  producing  a  low  stage  of  water  in  the 
stroams  where  their  operations  are  carried  on.  As  this  branch  of  min- 
ing is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  Ohinese,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
their  individual  earnings  or  the  aggregate  production  from  this  source 
may  have  been,  though  no  doubt  it  was  much  larger  than  usual.  Al- 
though auriferous  quartz-lodes  were  known  to  abound  in  this  county, 
not  much  attention  was  paid  to  them  until  1874.  In  that  year  the  crop- 
pings  of  some  of  these  lodes  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rugged  em- 
inence known  as  Bullychop  Mountain,  having  on  more  careful  exami- 
nation proved  to  be  pret^  well  charged  with  free  gold,  a  good  many 
claims  were  there  taken  up.  On  some  of  these  a  considerable  amount 
of  work  has  since  been  done,  and  generally  with  encouraging  results. 
A  small  quartz-mill  has  been  put  up  here,  which,  should  it  meet  with 
the  success  anticipated,  will  probably  soon  be  followed  by  others,  nor 
would  it  be  cause  for  surprise  should  Trinity  come  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  to  rank  among  the  active  vein-mining  counties  of  California. 


CHAPTER    II. 


NEVADA. 


This  State,  which  for  several  years  past  has  excelled  all  others  in  the 
production  of  the  precious  metals^  has  during  the  last  year  recorded  an 
increase  over  the  production  of  1874  of  more  than  $5,000,000.  This 
large  increase  is  mainly  due  to  the  further  development  of  the  enormous 
ore-body  met  with  in  the  Com  stock  lode,  and  its  energetic  extraction  by 
the  Virginia  Consolidated  and  Ophir  Companies ;  but  also  in  a  certain 
degree  to  other  very  favorable  discoveries  and  large  shipments  of  prod- 
uct from  several  ^<  outside  districts."  I^otable  among  these  are  Cornu- 
copia district,  in  Elko  County,  various  districts  in  Nye  County,  and  the 
Northern  Belle  Mine  in  Esmeralda  County. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  prospects  for  1876  were  very  promising  in 
the  majority  of  the  districts.  On  the  Comstock,  the  Virginia  Consoli- 
dated and  Ophir  were  in  position  to  extract  rich  ores  more  rapidly  than 
ever  before ;  the  California,  which  contains  a  part  of  the  ^^  Big  Bonanza," 
more  valuable,  perhaps,  than  the  portion  in  the  Virginia  Consolidated, 
was  prepared  to  begin  the  extraction  of  ores  at  a  rate  unprecedented 
heretofore ;  excellent  prospects  of  ore-bodies  had  been  found  in  several 
others  of  the  Comstock  claims;  a  large  and  very  valuable  ore-body  had 
been  found  in  the  Eberhardtand  Aurora  ground  in  Whit6  Pine  at  a  depth 
not  before  explored ;  the  Tybo,  Jefferson,  Beese  Biver,  and  Cornucopia 
Mines  were  doing  well,  and  the  Northern  Belle,  in  Esmeralda  County, 
had  exposed  such  a  large  body  of  ore  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
erect  a  second  20-stamp  mill  with  Stetefeldt  furnace  attached. 

Mr.  Valentine,  superintendent  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express,  who 
certainly  enjoys  the  most  ample  opportunities  for  making  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  production  of  Nevada,  since  almost  all  the  silver  and  gold 
bullion  passes  through  the  hands  of  that  company,  reports  the  product 
for  1876  as  follows  z 

€k>ld  dust  and  bullion,  by  express » $196, 858 

Gold  dust  and  bullion,  by  other  conveyances 19, 685 

saver  bullion,  by  express 35,283,193* 

Ores  and  base  bullion,  by  freight 4,978,633 

Total 40,478,369 

As  nearly  as  possible,  this  may  be  divided  as  follows : 


Prodact. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Oold  dnst  and  bnllion 

Silver  bnlli on,  by  ezpren 

Gold  in  silver  bullion,  by  express , 

Gold  in  ores  and  base  bnllion,  by  freifrbt . 
Silver  in  ores  and  base  bulbon,  by  freigbt 


|ai6,543 


9, 029, 67."! 
9,000,000 


135^353.518 
9,078»633 


18,146,318 


S8, 339;  151 


*  This  item  is  not  striotly  silvfir  bullion,  bat  a  large  part  of  it  is  ballion  containing 
both  silver  and  gold. 
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The  following  is  the  detailed  report  of  the  State  controller  of  Nevada. 
His  figures  do  not  agree  with  those  of  Mr.  Valentine,  and  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  do  so,  becaase  only  mines  prodncing  over  a  certain  amoant 
are  boand  to  report  their  product  at  the  office  of  the  county  assessor, 
for  the  purposes  of  taxation,  and  even  these,  in  many  cases,  do  not 
report  full  values.  The  number  of  mines  in  Nevada  which  do  not  come 
under  the  provisions  of  the  tax-laws  is  very  great. 

Statement  of  the  proceeds  of  the  mines  of  theState  of  Nevada  for  the  first,  second,  and  third 

quarters  of  1875. 

EUREKA  COUNTY. 
OBES. 


Name  of  mine  or  owner. 


AtUM 

Adams  Hill  ConeoUdated  Mining  Company. 

Allen  ft  Bertrand 

Alfoijaa  Mine 

Bnohanan  ft  Co 

finprat. 


Blaok  flawk. 

Badser 

CorloM 


ConntaUj 

Coffey 

Bead  Broke 

Dnoommona 

Diamond 

Enreka  Conaolidated 

Bareka 

Evening  Star 

I'airriew , 

Graishopper 

Oarriaon 

Grant 


Hamilton 

Hall  ft  Campbell 

Ironaideo 

Indostry 

KentooK 

Langhlin 

Lanra  Mine 

Lyons 

Matamoras 

Mmeral  Hill  Company's  Mines. 

Maria 

Macon  City 

Morning  Star 

Mahoflnmy 

IfoneSaon 

Oregonian 

PageftCorwln 

Poorman 

Biohmond  Mining  Company.... 

Silver  West 

Smith  ft  Co 

Shoemaker  ft  hookhtat 

Stanton 

Tyndal 

Williams 


Total. 


Qnantity. 


Tons. 

6^877 

170 

14 

S 

6 


S 

39 
10 

7 

1 

3 

37.188 


6 

5 

1 

358 

5 
8 
1 


90 
44 


5 

95 

1,570 

I 

1 
1 
1 
9 


10 
9S|S37 
^  17 

96 
9 


4 
8 


67,700 


Pounds, 


1,500 


539 
845 
1,350 
1,906 
1.140 
1,349 
395 

450 
1,514 
1,533 


999 

979 

1,315 

1,830 

639 

1,914 


599 
1,975 

448 


1,738 
746 
714 
310 
979 

1,019 
88 

1,864 
139 
650 
967 
546 


1,814 

176 

1,480 

1,408 

800 

645 


1,799 


Valae. 


•969. 891  43 

10,000  64 

676  84 

916  47 

4,699  04 

318  50 

76  33 

450  96 

195  97 

9,835  86 

1, 774  00 

400  47 

410  75 

323  97 

1, 116, 709  34 

69  54 

365  74 

376  80 

140  06 

13. 500  49 

994  71 

985  80 

158  45 

101  74 

1,105  89 

9,819  00 

111  38 

51  50 

968  18 

5, 366  99 

40, 018  97 

796  57 

933  74 

916  76 

114  54 
69  13 

919  57 

80  30 

596  40 

1, 103, 536  00 

890  68 

6,430  08 

599  99 

115  01 
339  91 
714  19 


9,568,675  67 
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Statement  of  the  proceeds  of  the  mines  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  ^c.  — Coutioaed. 

ESMERALDA  COUNTY. 
OBES. 


Hfmme  of  mine  or  owner. 


Brown  Hopo  ................................ 

Bowers 

Colombia 

Death  Valley 

Indian  Qaeen 

LiUen 

Lida  Valley 

Montesnma 

Hoant  Diablo 

Midas 

Hersadh 

Martin 

Northern  Belle 

Paaoal  Barges 

Bemas .^ 

Scott 

Sotfo... 

Simonson 

Travis 

Thatcher j». 

Whitton 

"Wilson 

Wheeler  Company  , 

Welsh  &0'Keefe 


Total. 


Quantity. 


TOTU. 

430 

4 

23 

499 

1 

4 

3 

IGS 

GO 

3 

8 

6,983 

S 

15 


9 
1 

61 
1 
3 

37 

1,037 

5 


0,393 


Pounds. 


500 

5f0 
t,500 


fi50 
1,000 


1,000 

1,000 

1,088 

666 

500 

286 

500 

1,500 

1,800 

1,500 

1,500 

500 


1,000 


1,700 


Valae. 


$13,886  53 
163  66 
383  35 

3,176  Oa 

7J,984  00 

133  51 

1,395  96 
373  31 

9.700  48 

1, 630  00 

839  00 

995  31 

544, 103  33 

495  04 

8,691  09 

63  99 

403  14 

193  14 

5^897  31 
197  90 
370  33 

1,806  U 

1,637  S3 
090  17 


670, 334  76 


TAILINGS. 


Brown  Hope, 
Sweet  Apple 

Total.. 


100 
700 


800 


1,801  00 
3,600  00 


5,401,06 


BORAX. 


Pacific  Company 

Smith  Brothers 

Total 

- 


165 
830 


995 


16,500  00 
105,765  00 


13^,365  06 


CHURCHILL  COUNTY. 

BORAX. 


Nerada Soda Comnany ^^ ..  ....            31R 

3,370  00 

Total i           318 

3.370  06 

1 

ELKO  COUNTY. 
ORES. 


Leopard  MInins  Company 

Mineral  Hill  Silver-Mining  Company 
Young  America 

Total 


1,406 

3,890 

350 

979 

5.636 

979 

173, 420  75^ 

lO-i,  7:H)  56 

7,000  06 

383, 151  31 
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Statement  of  the  proceeda  of  the  mines  of  the  State  of  Nevada^  ^c — Continoed. 

HUMBOLDT  COUNTY, 
ORES. 


Name  of  mine  or  owner. 


Ariflona  Silver  Mining;  Company 

Badger  Miniue  Company 

Humboldt  Mill  and  Mining  Company 

Jersey  Mining  Company 

Lona 

O.M.  Evans 

Oakland  G-old  and  Silver  Mining  Company 
Sye  Patch  Mill  and  Mining  Company 


Total. 


Qoantity. 

Tons. 
2,360 
1-27 
2j?4 
196 
39 
30O 
300 
8j9 

Pottfuts. 

1,500 

/ 

1,790 

1,320 

4,496 

540 

Value. 


$60,016  00 
1,270  00 

14,540  00 

19,784  00 
2,673  73 

12,000  00 
6,000  00 

51,  ti24  00 

168, 107  73 


TAILINGS. 


Arizona  Gold  aadSilver  Mining  Company. 

Humboldt  Mill  and  Mining  Company 

Kye  Patob  Mill  and  Mining  Company 


Total 


1,460 
160 
440 

1,167 

2,060 

1,167 

8,100  00 

640  00 

5^340  64 


14, 060  64 


BULPHirit 

Hamboldt  Salnhttr  Comnanv 

300 

18,600  00 

Total 

300 

13,600  00 

LYON  COUNTY. 

OBES. 


Cromer 

Dayton  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company 

Santiago 

Total 

TAILINGS 

Donrin,  G.W 

SxoelaiorMiU 
urekaMill 

3^nch  &Co 

Eampbreys,  D.W 

Heamei^M.  A 

Hayes,  Ixraia , 

Keystone  Mill....' 

KeUevMiU 

Lyon  Mill  and  Hixilog  Company 

W oodworth  Mill 

Total 


100 

l,S0O 

3U0 

1,600 

800  00 

80,589  83 

3,300  00 


24,699  83 


198 

1,497 

8,500 

241 

400 

123 

108 

400 

1,000 

37, 017 

4,000 


47, 464 


3,146  00 
8,498  17 

36,000  00 
3,524  00 
5,850  00 
1,254  00 
580  95 
3, 673  61 
4,000  00 
126,671  97 

40,000  00 


833,800  70 
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JSiaiement  oj  ih^  proceeds  of  ike  mines  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  fc, — Continued. 

LANDER  COUNTY. 

ORES. 


Name  of  mine  or  owner. 


Arthor . 
Bliss  . . 


Beefsteak 
Bozet. 


Battle  Moontain  Mining  Company 

Boowawa 

Bowen  &Co 

Canadian 

Clifford 


Cook 

Cassamayo 
Cooper .... 


Cha8« 

Dnnn  ..... 

Dongherty 

Bollarhide 

Deflanod... 

Eaele. 


Qnantity. 


Tons. 
i 
6 
8 
3 
572 
4 


sag 
Eclipse 

Engstrom 

Ensign 

Emery 

Ford  &  Co 

Fannie 

Finnegan , 

Flori& 

Freehold », 

Grove  Tannel 

Goes  Bros 

Gates  dt  Co 

Girard , 

Goodwin 

GiU 

Grasshopper 

Genoa , 

Hill 

Harris 

Hayter , 

Homestake .., 

Jamison , 

Jaokscrew 

J.  A.  Blossom , 

Keneally , 

Lynch 

Lee  dtCo , 

Lnnd  A  Co 

Lone  Star , 

Mohawk 

Morris  &  Cable 

Manhattan  Silver  Mining  Company , 

Moss  Bros , 

McAfee 

Monnt  Pleasant , 

Magnolia , 

North  River , 

Osbom .J 

Ockaw , 

Nevada  Boy 

Patriot 

Pacific  Mining  Company , 

Raeor  Blade 

Beed  Tnnnel .' 

Sionott 

Sloan , 

Schoof 

Sonthall&Co 

Semanthe 

Stranger J., 

Sonoma l....m'll.""l!i 

Sundry  mines , 

True  Blue , 

"Warren 

Whitlach 

Williamson 

Yankee  Blade , 


ToUl 


S 

S 

15 

13 

1 

I 

1 

99 

55 

11 

9 

S 


4 

1 

19 
41 
94 
69 

9 


13 

1 
1 
2 
4 

1 
5 
1 
1 

87 
19 


15 
3 


90 

8,674 

30 

1 


4 

11 
3 
9 
45 
96 
13 


6 

4 

9 

3 

19 

3 

34 

95 

78 

4 

5 

99 

9 

17 

5,301 


Fumnds, 

1,950 

1,975 

379 

440 

171 

390 

1,070 

1,650 

350 

460 

310 

1,616 

1,940 

930 

830 

1,890 

1,970 


1,730 
1,899 
1,900 
1,900 
1,130 
1,580 

840 

1,784 

80 

1,739 

1,370 

750 

790 
1,010 
1.190 

350 
1,430 

690 
1,160 
1,050 

300 
1,948 
1,966 
1,000 

770 

150 
1,470 
60 
1,330 
1,720 
1,700 

450 
1,050 
1.540 
1,190 
1,940 

189 
1,310 
1,470 

910 
1,190 

.940 
1,990 
1,109 

540 
1,870 

800 
1,850 
1,940 
1,580 
1,490 
1,266 
1,740 
1,470 
18 
1,710 
1.150 

1,879 


Value. 


$eao  58 

865  91 
337  57 
651  83 

58,718  es 
1,649  30 
65  20 
fi99  16 
146  99 
5»7  71 
198  S» 
4,463  63 
9,511  05 
109  59 
167  83 
174  90 
95,793  78 
5,000  00 
3,597  60 
9,000  88 
107  80 
85  60 
419  00 
104  51 
9,979  18 
5,499  91 
9.084  19 
99,511  91 
1.534  99 
90  93 
6,363  58 
1,459  09 
994  58 
55  65 

866  35 
990  17 
113  15 
500  00 
936  90 
905  96 

94, 085  95 

796  no 

128  88 

136  91 
4,054  89 

709  77 
1,295  71 

411  00 

91, 958  99 

450,533  84 

9,538  13 

931  31 
47  84 

841  63 
9,916  05 

406  43 

433  50 
7, 493  95 
5,784  81 
1,916  37 

491  90 
9,368  11 

989  94 
1,287  30 

844  30 
9,455  50 

788  24 

9,886  29 

3, 030  61 

16,798  55 

835  44 
1,038  60 
5, 603  73 

974  30 
9,9&6  15 

791, 407  95 
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Statement  of  the  prooeede  qf  the  minee  of  ihe  State  of  Nevada,  ^c^Continued. 

LANDER  COUNTY—Continuod. 
TAILINGS. 


Nftme  of  mine  or  owner. 

Qnaotity. 

Yalae. 

ManhattAD  Hill .. 

Tom. 
90 

Pounds, 

1974  S8 

Total 

SO 

974  96 

LINCOLN  COUNTY. 
OSES. 


Alps 

American  Flag 

Chance ^ 

Chapman 

Chief  of  the  HiU 

Beadamona 

OeorgeMay 

Great  Saatem , 

Havana 

Heroalea 

Huhn  &  Hani 

Iranhoe 

Jolly  TraToIler , 

Kentook 

Hontedel  Rey.... 

HaryHaynee 

Montgomery , 

Meadow  Valley 

Newark 

National 

Ontario 

Piooha 

PioobeWeet , 

Baymond  A  Bly 

Spring  Monnd 

SnnnySonth 

Towne  &  Orr 

Vermillion 

Washington  and  Creole 

Total 


939 

1,741 

963 

970 

3 

75 

64 

1,000 

77 

1,490 

7 

111 

93 

1,300 

13 

500 

7 

850 

105 

133 

99 

1,544 

16 

1,500 

19 

600 

8 

1,017 

10 

933 

48 

1,079 

895 

611 

809 

888 

11 

1,500 

54 

333 

98 

983 

39 
6,817 

1,740 

44 

0 

1,081 

6 

1,900 

18 

498 

78 

385 

9.006 

1,779 

39,554  08 

8^191  83 

604  00 

5,4'iOaO 

6,445  80 

196  56 

1,180  00 

1,171  98 

368  65 

1,950  00 

3,108  69 

1,939  89 

316  00 

593  00 

163  84 

431  19 

3,993  83 

109,735  31 

91,861  73 

775  14 

3,456  41 

6,306  49 

1,980  00 

334, 805  15 

1,963  00 

308  00 

419  85 

694  00 

6,907  91 

547,974  69 


TAILINGS. 


Floral  Mill 

Magnet 

Nowark  Mannfaotnring  Company 
B&ymond  dl&Bly 

Total 


340 

9.500 

1,300 

13,681 


17,881 


1,700  00 

8,495  00 

10,155  58 

79,170  17 


92,520  75 


NYE  COUNTY. 
OBBS. 


Austin 

Belmont  Mining  Company j. 

Barnes  and  Clark 

Brawen  ACo 

Barcelona 

Carillo 

Crooe 

Cook 

Cammaok 

Cooper  

Downey 

Bean 

Gila  Silver  Mining  Company 

Garvin  &  Co 


980 
1,115 
1,700 
1,357 

414 
1,378 
1,330 
1,450 
1,U60 
1,500 
1.790 
1,030 

790 
1,905 


3,656  80 

64.560  29 

1,900  00 

1,991  90 

9,484  74 

1.955  96 

196  03 

9,094  65 

861  70 

78  50 

965  80 

11  80 

913,797  49 

196  88 
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Statement  of  the  proceeds  of  the  mines  of  ike  Slate  of  Nevada,  4^, — Contmncd. 

NYE  COUNTY— Continned. 
OBBS-Ckmtfnned. 


Kime  of  mine  or  owner. 


Qoanttty. 


Yalae. 


OlOTer  &  Dean 

Hayter.  F.  M 

Hathaway 

Hall,G.O. 

HoWis 

Jeffenon  Mining  Company. 

Johnson  A  Co 

Looea 

Lnawig 

Monro 

McPhereoB . 


Tont. 
1 

93 
4 
1 
9 
9,960 
91 
8 


Motey  Mining  Company. 

McCormaok 

HitoheU 

Malone  &  Carathera 

Kelaon 


1 
8 

108 
8 

10 


Oder. 

Omond 

Praaslaa  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company. 

Philllpa :..... 

Feck,aO 

SedmanftHarft 

Stowe 


IS 

1 

9 
5 
3,833 
1 
9 
1 
3 


Tyho  Consolidated  Mining  Company 

'Witham < 

Weat 

Webber 

Welch 


9;  891 
8 


3 
9 


Total 11,838 


Pounds. 

335 

1,901 

95 

710 

1.303 

1,996 

1,849 

969 

1,500 

40 

1,470 

1,949 

1,387 

1,713 

938 

1,951 

594 

1,814 

1,808 

935 

1,050 

1, 314 

930 

090 

1,090 

1,500 

750 

391 

180 

SO 


1,484 


STOREY  COUNTY. 

OBsa 


46 

2,083  58 

890  80 

405  96 

46  65 

194,089  24 

2,556  40 

715  51 

66  90 

150  35 

445  80 

9,299  95 

1,9:<3  56 

9,667  76 

156  78 

9,365  79 

S3  td 

668  35 

905  15 

66.604  77 

367  91 

391  65 

158  29 

480  99 

137  00 

97,744  40 

1,«9  94 

134  14 

535  00 

318  93 


610,306  01 


TAn-TNGS. 

tTeflhraon  SiWer  Mininr  Comnanv  .....r-     -  -    -               -    ----- 

9,454 

98,411  54 

Total 

9,454 

98,411  54 

Andea 

Bowers 

Beloher  Mining  Company 

Crown  Point 

Ghollar  Potod 

ConsoUdAted  Yitgini* . . . . 

Empire 

Hale  and  Noroross 

Imperial 

Ophtr 

Woodville 

Total 


876 

955 

93,519 

195,617 

19,100 

149,978 

8,530 

.9,846 

400 

37,511 

1,996 

1,110 

1,804 

850 

1,500 

495^917 

664 

16,495  00 

10,950  00 

9,384,111  04 

8,595.599  06 

906,491  68 

13,710,099  43 

114,940  00 

47,168  39 

8,000  00 

1, 963, 795  57 

16,900  00 

99,373,003  17 


TAILINGS. 


EzpresaMill.. 
SallroadMUL. 
Steyenaon,  C  C 

Total.... 


8,600 
8,800 
1,900 


19,600 


39,979  00 

90,700  00 

6,100  00 


130,379  00 


NoTB.~Mine8  in  Storey  County  that  pay  no  State  tax  not  reported. 
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Statement  of  the  proceeds  of  the  minee  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  ^o. — CoDtinned. 

WHITE  PINE  COUNTY. 

OBBS. 


Name  of  mine  or  owner. 


Anltman 

Alcyon 

Battery 

Bartlett .' 

Buckeye  State 

Caroline 

CaUfomiaNortli 

Dictator 

Exoheqoer 

Eberhart  and  Aurora  Company. 
Frederick  William  the  Great  .. 

Grey  Eagle , '. 

Mazeppa 

Mountain  Qneea 

Mariposa 

Joker 


Oro 

Paymaster 

BobertEmmett 

Beaone 

Stafford ^ 

San  Jos6 

Star 

South  Aurora .*. 

saver  Plate ~ 

Trench 

Tickup 

Vulcan 

Whippoorwlll 


Total. 


Quantity. 


Tont. 
30 

8 
80 

4 
48 

a 

18 

4 

43 

7.890 

130 

5 

1 

5 

10 


149 

143 

84 

154 

10 

8,036 

691 

5 

19 

4 

387 

5 

10 


11,847 


Poimdf. 


105 
1,893 
1,151 


1,760 


970 
1,943 


331 
1,500 
1,676 


1,600 
190 
160 


446 
1,300 
1,080 

583 


1,500 


188 


Value. 


$1,800  00 

187  99 

9,398  86 

643  48 

3, 831  41 

755  61 

193  50 

730  00 

8, 408  49 

390,836  87 

975  00 

510  00 

168  39 

1,600  35 

1,675  00 

lOa  00 

941  00 

16, 010  00 

897  10 

33,354  88 

393  37 

87,897  53 

64. 478  10 

1,391  48 

1,140  03 

1, 464  65 

37, 761  07 

1,108  00 

376  00 


600,511  73 


RECAPITULATION. 
OBES. 


Name  of  county. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Borrica 

Eameralda . 

Blko 

Humholdt . . 

Lyon 

limder 

Lincoln  .... 

Nye 

Storey 

White  Pine 

Total. 


Tone. 

67,709 
9,359 
5,636 
4,456 
1,600 
5^301 
0.906 

11,838 
485,917 

11,847 


558,967 


Ponndt. 

1,799 

1,790 

979 

540 


1,879 
1,778 

1,484 
664 
188 


IS,  588,  (ns  67 
670,334  76 
383,151  31 
168^107  73 
94,699  83 
791,407  85 
547,974  69 
610,906  01 

80,373,009  17 
600, 511  73 


1,095 


96,588^172  14 


TAILINGS. 


EsmeraldA. 
Humboldt. 

Lyon , 

Lander.... 
Lincoln.... 

Nye 

Storey 

Total 


800 

9,060 

47,484 

90 

17,891 

9,454 

13,600 

""i,"i67" 

83,839 

1,167 

5,401  00 

14,080  64 

933,800  70 

974  86 

92,590  75 

88,411  54 

136,379  OO 

"510,867  89 
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Statement  of  the  prooeede  of  Hie  mines  of  the  State  of  Nevada^  ^*c. — Continued. 

RECAPITULATION-Continued. 
BORAX. 


CbnroblU... 
Eunendda. 

TotaL 


Name  of  oonnty. 


Qaantlty. 


Torn. 
818 
995 


1,313 


Pound*. 


Yalae. 


13,370  00 
1*23,965  00 


135,535  00 


SULPHUIL 

Humboldt .................. 

• 

.      300 

13,600  00 

ToUl 

300 

1^600  00 

Statement  of  the  proceeds  of  the  mines  of  the  State  of  Nevada  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1875. 

5UREKA  COUNTY. 
OSES. 


Name  of  mine  or  owner. 


Atlas 

Allen 

Adams' Hill 

Beebe  &  Samobei 

Boolder 

Cassidj&Co 

Erie 

El  Dorado .\ 

Geddes  A  Bertrand 

Gacilson 

Hootao 

Jenny  Und  .......•..•...•....•.......••. 

K.K  Consolidated 

Laura 

Laraway 

HoontsInBoy 

Morning  Glo^ 

Maoonuity 

Mountain  view 

Otbo 

Biobmond  Consolidated  Mining  Company 

Stella f.. ......... 

Stramboul 

Total  foorth  qnartor  1875 


Qoantity. 


fZbfU. 

784 

Pounds. 

5 

154 

5 

7 

11 

8 
84 

1,300 

450 

134 

3 

3 

8,089 

8 

9 

1,600 

1,000 

961 

81 

9 

11 

6 

9,957 

16 

■""'i."so6 

*"'i,'o56* 

•   •  V  «  «          •   • 

13,764 


737 


Yalae. 


$41, 500  00 
351  33 

9,033  31 
436  40 
333  44 

1, 191  50 
833  68 

3,358  06 
45.000  00 

7,773  00 
134  07 
310  89 
95. 051  00 
856  64 
881  60 

3,058  54 

8,399  91 
740  53 

1,507  85 

439  76 

340,371  00 

333  59 

1,060  04 


561, 419  43 


ESMERALDA  COUNTY. 
OBSS. 


Indian  Qaeen 

Hidas./. 

Monnt  Diablo 

Nortbem  Belle 

Wm.  Brannon , 

Wbeeler ...: 

WllUsAMilsap 

"Wilson 

Total  fonrtb  qnarter  1875 


397 

63 

167 

3.748 

6 

313 

83 

110 

1,000 
1,000 
1,800 

400 

X-. 

4,887 

800 

53,698  96 

1. 141  43 

9,731  13 

396,848  96 

699  94 

8,756  45 

497  75 

1,853  00 

'373,336  68 
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Statement  of  the  proceeds  of  the  minee  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  ^o.— Continued. 

ESMERALDA  COUNTY— Continued. 

BORAX. 


Name  of  mine  or  owner. 


Paoiflc  Borax  Compnny , 

Smith  Brofli  Borax  Works 

Total  fourth  qoarter  1875 


ELKO  COUNTY. 


Quantity. 


Tom. 
119 
338 


457 


Poundi, 


Value. 


111,900  00 
33, 800  00 


45. 700  00 


OBES. 


Leopard 

Mineral  HUl  Mining  Cotoimny 

Bpenoer  Mine 

Anatin  Mine 

Total  fourth  quarter  1875 


1,600 

480 

8 

17 

609 
803 

9,105 

1,585 

SE26,879  00 

14,883  71 

933  00 

1.356  00 

243, 451  71 


HUMBOLDT  COUNTY. 
ORES. 


Ariiona  SilTor-Mining  Company 

Badger  Mine 

Humboldt  Mill  and  Mining  Company , 

Bye  Patch  Mine 

Total  fourth  quarter  1875.. f. 

• 

TAILINGS. 

Arlsona  SilTer-Mining  Company 

Humboldt  Mill  and  Mining  Company 

R;e  Patch  Mine 

Total  fourth  quarter  1875 

LYON  COUNTY. 
ORES. 


676 
57 

139 
74 


946 


1.000 


648 


1,648 


18.993  00 

679  00 

5,786  00 

19,996  95 


38,389  95 


9,850 
300 
700 

3.850 

10, 950  OO 
1,500  00 
6,388  00 


87,778  00 


Dorwin.O.W 

Excelsior  Mill 

French  Qreeley 

Hayes,  Lewis 

Hompbries,  D.  M 

Lyon  Mill  and  Mining  Company 

tmion  Mill  and  Mining  Company 

WoodworthMill 

Total  fourth  quarter  1875 .'. 


■ 

Silver  City  Mininff  Comnanv......... ------ 

46 

1,496  OO 

Total  fourth  quarter  1875 

46 

1.496  OO 

TAlLINGa 

170 

300 

150 

13 

50 

12,491 

1,500 

4,000 

2,550  00- 

1,263  00 

1,800  00 

135  00 

750  00 

47, 845  68 

21, 315  10 

40,000  00 

18,674 

114.358  84 
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Statement  of  the  proceeds  of  the  minee  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  ^o. — Continned. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY. 
ORES. 


Name  of  mine  or  owner. 


Alps  Mining  Company 

Adua 

Bay  State 

Great  Eaatern 

LehiKh 

Meaaow  Valley  Mining  Company 

Portland 

Pioche 

Ifewark 

Pea  Vine 

J.  R.  James 

Raymond  A.  Ely  Mining  Company 

Total  fourth  quarter  181^... 


Qaantity. 

Tom. 

Pounds. 

137 

85 

4 

S3 

1,500 

14 

60 

430 

1,796 

■? 

334 

16 

230 

18 

520 

5 

890 

872 

1,558 

5,611 

330 

7.201 

1,183 

Value. 


$10, 448  36 

350  00 

549  75 

941  21 

6,014  70 

43,230  00 

281  37 

1,510  87 

737  57 

539  08 

IS.  450  44 

284.397  06 


307.700  41 


TAILINGS 


J.  A.BidweU 

171 

15 

3,617 

885  00 

A.  J.  Blair 

340  34 

J.P.Kelly 

10,905  21 

Total  fonrth  Quarter  1875. 

:3»eo3 

12,130  Si 

L^DEE  COUNTY. 
OKSa 


Allen  &  Co 

Beowawa 

Botbin,J.C 

Boset,  George 

Battle  Mountain  Mining  Company . 

Bowman  Dump 

Cheek,  James 

Casey  &Co 

CampbeU,  John 

Co6per,H.H 

ColUns,  John •« 

Centennial  Mine j.. 

Dellance 

Dale 

Dollarhide 

Eclipse 

Esther 

freehold 

CroTe  Tounel 

Goodwin 

Good  Hope 

HUl&Reed 

Horton  &  Sawtelle , 

Jaoksorew 

Last  Hope 

Lone  Star 

Lee  St  Lund , 

Ludolph  &Co 

Mimhottan  Dump , 

Morris  A  Cable , , 

Mullen,  George 

Moss  Brothers 

Manhattan  Silver-Mining  Company 

KevadaBoy 

KorthBiver 

OldWeU 

Osborne 

Oocidental 

0*Kane 

Patriot 

Paoiiiu 

Pierce 

Budolf: ' 


1 

08 
1 


2 

i 


3 
102 

4 


7 

2 

2 

29 


4 

1 


3 
1 
2 

11 
4 

22 

17 
5 
4 
1,145 
8 
1 
1 
1 

15 
2 

11 
1 


1,080 

820 

1,260 

1,380 

1,018 

230 

1,430 

1,570 

710 

1,030 

770 

180 

S:K) 

390 

1,074 

40 

650 

100 

30 

1.490 

1,980 

850 

190 

170 

80 

1,040 

910 

1,966 

32 

750 

70 

1.790 

1,750 

390 

240 

1,970 

400 

1,650 

1,370 

1,040 

1,270 

8*20 

850 


154  70 

877  eo 

90  66 

177  96 

10,981  99 

119  10 
50  34 

403  14 
U  74 
9d5>67 
611  47 
901  05 
29,385  15 
933  68 
288  38 

1,261  92 
449  90 
108  94 

6,628  60 
04  50 

2;  941  94 
406  34 
139  74 
454  90 
125  44 
512  28 

2,060  55 
937  40 

2,553  38 

5,349  00 

1,263  50 

621  40 

15*2;  326  29 

1,410  20 
431  44 
143  10 

120  64 
5, 748  31 

256  40 

6,0:)7  70 

232  16 

56  15 

104  10 
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Statemeni  cf  ike  proceeds  of  the  mines  in  the  Slate  of  Nevada,  ^c— Continaed. 

LANDER  GOUNTT—Continaed. 
OBSS— Goutinaed. 


If  ame  of  mine  or  owner. 


Itlchardaon,  J .. 

Sinnot 

Stnmon 

Sehoof,  Lonls... 
SouthAU^Co.. 

Sidnor 

TmeBlne 

Troxel 

Tomer  Bros  . .. 
Wairen&Oo... 

Whitlaoh 

White  &  Shiloh 
OthiBrminee.... 


Total  fonrth  quarter  1875 


Quantity. 


Tont. 


8 
3 
8 
5 


5 
4 

5 

13 

3 

437 

10 


$^089 


Poundi. 

780 
1,740 

150 
1.060 
1.090 
1,050 

130 
1,500 

896 

800 
1,340 

576 

730 


1,764 


Value. 


$35  80 

890  74 

460  SO 

854  40 

795  80 

61  88 

543  64 

516  55 

1, 415  10 

8,985  95 

466  65 

37,109  IS 

1,939  31 


884,548  17 


NYE  COUNTY. 
OSES. 


Altosano 

Bamee  St  Clark « 

Blaokieton  &  Eioharde 

Belmont  Mining  Company 

Dayton,  J.  B 

GiDian&Co 

Hntohinga  AQrayea 

Hanobett^L.  J 

Hoel,C 

LoTO,  Q.  J , 

Morton,  J.  C... 

Molliston 

Other  minee 

Peck  &,  Wood 

Beynolds  Se>  Co 

Bhoadea,M.G 

Savolan 

Tybo  Consolidated  Mining  Company 

Vaughn , 

Wit£am 


Total  fourth  quarter  1875 


8 
1 

e 

900 
8 
4 

880 


1 

1 

6 

87 

1 

8 

497 

1 

8,041 

8 

1 


3,788 


360 

7t0 

358 

1,118 


1,560 
110 
880 
1.000 
1,830 
1.435 
1,360 
1,093 
1.387 
1,770 
1,719 
1,891 


1,980 
1,600 


1.434 


46  36 

670  44 
833  55 

8,494  61 

16, 517  11 

660  85 

673  44 

14,388  00 

81  04 

888  19 

873  30 

671  53 
3,896  69 

378  37 
566  50 

70,055  10 
506  03 

78,771  53 
165  68 
968  36 


190.985  08 


TAiLnras. 


Hanchett<,  L.  J. 


5,368  00 


STOREY  COUNTY. 
OBEa 


Belcher  Mining  Company 

ChoUar  Potosl  Mining  Company 

Crown  Point  Mining  Company 

Consolidated  Yirginia  Mining  Company 

Empire  Mining  Company 

Hale  and  Noroross  Mining  Company  . . . 

Imperial  Mining  Company 

Jostioe  Mining  Company 

Ophir  MiningCJompany 

Vivian  Mining  Company 

Yellow  Jacket  Mining  Company 

Total  fonrtii  quarter  1675 


30,868 

6,750 

89.748 

86,798 

8.560 

8,950 

8,787 

789 

9,169 

1,488 

761 

1,660 

1,100 
850 
500 

1,500 

113,988 

1, 610 

099. 

110, 

506, 

3,805, 

38, 

H 
16, 
410, 
83, 
12, 


708  51 
890  64 
010  79 
906  98 
780  00 
554  80 
005  55 
865  78 
864  98 
397  00 
176  00 


6^458; 554  37 
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Statement  of  the  proceeds  of  the  mines  in  the  State  of  Nevada — Continued. 

STOREY  COUNTY— Continned. 
TAILINGS. 


Name  of  mine  or  owner. 


Express  Mill 

KaUroadMUl 

Total  foarth  quarter  1875 


Qtuuitity. 


irons. 
l.tiOO 
4,000 


5,800 


Poundt. 


Value. 


117, 100  00 
44,000  00 


61,100  00 


WHITE  PINE  COUNTY. 
ORES. 


Alcyone 

Boston 

Baokeye  State 

Consbnrg 

Dewitt 

Eberhardt  and  Aurora 

Elko 

Pay 

Kellogg 

Mahogany « 

Mountain  Queen 

Newark  Company 

Paoifio 

Peterson 

Paymaster 

Prfnoe 

Queen 

Bescue 

South  Aurora 

Spaulding .; 

Stafford 

Tiokup 

Total  fourth  quarter  1875 


36 
8 

40 

1 

8 

3,895 

33 

79 
1 

18 
1 

11 

6^ 
1 

41 
8 
1 

89 

4 

1 

6 

851 


4,543 


1.184 
1,124 


1,500 

661 

1,730 

1,889 

108 

488 

1,881 

1,808 

68 

148 

1,940 


1,850 
604 
919 

a:o 

1,050 
1,950 


1,840 


1,000  00 

376  33 

593  33 

8^  00 

643  80 

886,578  51 

1,586  69 

5,040  74 
878  53 
833  10 
489  47 
790  18 

4,586  14 
157  03 

9,734  80 
810  00 
804  08 

3,400  36 

608  80 

873  38 

709  65 

15^060  00 


373,703  34 


RECAPITULATION. 
ORES. 


Eureka , 

Esmeralda ^ 

Elko 

Humboldt 

Lyon 

Lmooln , 

Lander 

Nye 

Storey 

White  Pine , 

Total  fourth  quarter  1875 


13,764 

4,887 

8,105 

946 

46 

7,801 

8,089 

3,788 

113, 938 

4,543 

737 

800 

1,585 

1,646 

1,183 
1,764 
1,434 
1,610 
1.840 

153,193 

1 

561. 
373, 
843, 

38, 

1, 
367, 
884. 
190. 
5,458, 
873, 


419  43 
886  63 
451  71 
3ti9  95 
i'J»  OO 
790 
548 
985 
554  37 
703  34 


41 

17 

03 


7. 7b7, 489  08 


TAILINGS. 


Humboldt 

Lyon 

LiDooln , 

Nye 

Storey 

Total  fourth  quarter  1875 


3,850 

18,674 

3,803 

378 

5,800 


38^499 


740 


740 


87,778  00 

114. 358  84 

18, 130  53 

5,3Gd  00 

61, 100  00 


820, 735  37 


BORAX. 


Esmeralda , 

Total  fourth  quarter  1875 . 


457 


457 


45,700  00 


45,700  00 
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Ibtdl  production  of  gold  and  iilver  for  the  year  1875. 

ORBS. 


Name  of  ooonty. 


Qnantity. 


Eureka 

Esmeralda.. 

Elko 

Hunbdldt.. 

Lyon 

Lander 

Lincoln 

Iffye 

Storey 

WliitePine 


Total. 


Toifii. 

81,474 

14,339 

7,748 

5,403 

1,646 

7,331 

17,108 

15b  567 

539,856 

15^791 


706,160 


Pounds, 

AW 

1,990 

564 

18S 


1,643 

955 

918 

374 

88 


1,096 


Value. 


♦3,150, 

1, 043, 

596. 

806, 

26. 

1,005, 

915, 

801, 

95,825, 

874, 


095  la 
561  38 
603  02 
497  68 
135  83 
949  43 
765  10 
391  09 
557  54 
815  06 


34,375,661  28 


TAILIKGS. 


Esmeralda. 
Hamboldb . 

Lyon 

Lander.... 
Lincoln.... 
Nye 


Storey ...«. 


Total. 


'5,401  00 
41,858  64 

347,559  54 
974  96 

104, 651  38 
33,779  54 

197, 479  00 

731,003  36 


SX7HMABT. 

Ore 

706,160 
115,738 

1,036 
1,907 

34,375,66133 
731, 000  26 

Tailings 

Grand  total 

821,899 

933 

35, 106, 664  48 

FBODUCnON  OF  30RAX. 

Chnrohill  County,  tons 218        $3,270 

Esmeralda  County,  tons 1,452    $167,965  ' 


Total,  tons 1,670    $171,235 

PRODUCTION  OP  SULPHUR. 

Humboldt  County,  tons w 300     $12,600 

THE  OOMSTOCE  HINES. 

I  am  indebted  for  the  details  of  work  done  at  most  of  the  miDes  ou 
the  Gomstock  lode  daring  the  year  to  Mr.  F.  F.  Osbiston,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Savage  Mine,  who  has  been  assisted  by  the  courtesy  of  other 
superintendents.  In  this  connection,  reference  should  be  made  to  the 
interesting  account  of  the  ^' Great  Bonanza"  by  Professor  Sogers,  pub- 
lished in  the  last  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  and  accompanied 
with  copies  of  the  survidys  of  the  deepest  level  upon  which  operations 
have  been  conducted. 

The  product  of  the  Comstock  mines  in  1875,  as  reported  to  me  by  the 
State  controller^  was  as  follows : 

Number  of  tons  mined 539,856 

Number  of  tons  of  tailings  worked 18,400 

Total  tons 658,256 

Total  bullion  product,  ore $25,825,557  54 

Total  bullion  product,  tailings 197, 479  00 


10  M 


26, 023, 036  54 
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Of  this  amoant  the  leading  minaa  bikTe  prodaced  as  follows : 

CoDSolidated  Virginia • $16,967,538  00 

Ophir 1,817,187  00 

Orown  Point 3,124,062  00 

Belcher  ... 3,107,993  00 

AUotbere 1,010,266  64 

26,023,036  54 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  operations  at  each  mine,  taken 
in  the  order  of  position  from  uotth  to  sooth : 

Utah.— The  Yerti<»l  depth  of  the  new  shaft  is  617  feet ;  drifts  have 
been  run  north  and  south  the  entire  length  of  the  claim,  finding  the 
vein  perfect  and  over  100  feet  in  width,  containing  low-grade  ore,  bat 
not  of  sufficient  value  to  mill.  lifothing  has  been  done  from  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  works  by  fire  in  August 
last  and  the  consequent  filling  up  of  the  shaft  with  water*  Since  then, 
new  works  have  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $100,000 ;  the  work  of  pump- 
ing out  the  water  is  now  being  carried  on,  and  in  a  short  time  prospect- 
ing will  be  resumed. 

The  above  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Jamee  8.  Fair,  the  superintendent. 

Sierra  Newida.--^^o  ore  has  been  extracted  from  this  mine  during  the 
year  1875.  Great  energy  has  been  exerted  toopen  up  the  mine  at  a  greater 
depth.  The  surface-ore  was  so  favcnrable  and  the  vein  so  perfect,  that 
the  proprietors  are  now  expending  large  amounts  of  money  in  sinking 
both  new  and  old  shafts  and  otherwise  opening  the  mine  to  a  much 
greater  depth.  During  the  year  the  old  shaft  has  been  sunk  125  feet, 
making  total  depth  895  feet,  and  the  new  one  has  now  attained  a  vertical 
depth  of  1,460  feet.  On  the  1,000-foot  level  a  west  drift  has  been  run 
450  feet.  On  the  1,260-foot  level  another  drift  has  been  run  200  feet 
.west  and  also  one  400  feet  north  and  south  of  shaft.  The  cross-cuts  on 
both  levels  show  great  improvements  in  the  quality  of  the  quartz.  The 
estimated  value  of  the  improvements  (machinery,  hoisting^works,  &c.) 
is  $300,000.    Number  of  feet  in  claim,  3,600. 

For  these  facts  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Wright,  the  superintendent. 

Union  Consolidated, — ^This  mine  has  no  hoisting-works,  and  is  being 
prospected  through  the  Ophir  Company's  shaft.  A  drift  has  been  run 
north  the  whole  tength  of  the  claim  on  the  1,300-foot  level,  and  neces- 
sary crosS'Cuts  made,  without  developing  ore  of  any  particular  value. 
Number  of  feet  in  claim  is  826.  Heavy  machinery  will  be  erected  this 
year. 

Meancan. — ^Like  the  Union  Consolidated,  this  mine  has  no  works,  and 
is  prospected  through  the  Ophir  shafb.  A  north  drift  has  been  run  the 
length  of  the  claim  and  cross-cuts  made,  with  the  same  results  as  in  the 
preceding  mine.  Machinery  will  also  be  erected  on  this  claim  at  an 
early  date.  Number  of  feet  in  claim  is  600,  being  a  segregation  of  the 
north  end  of  the  Ophir  Mine. 

Mr.  Samuel  T.  Curtis,  superintendent  of  the  Union  Consolidated  and 
the  Mexican,  communicated  the  above  &cts. 

Ophir. — ^The  greatest  production  of  this  mine  heretofore  was  during 
the  year  1863,  $1,514,222.21,  whUe  this  year  it  is  $1,817,187.19.  But 
with  this  encouraging  outlook,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  company's  great- 
est prosperity,  while  upon  the  eve  of  resuming  dividends,  the  dire  dis- 
aster of  fire  overwhelmed  it,  laying  its  valuable  and  costly  works  in 
ruins  and  stopping  all  operations  for  more  than  a  month.    Works  as 
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fine  as  had  ever  been  erected  on  aqy  mine  bad  recently  been  completed 
at  a  cost  of  over  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the  mine  wiis  in 
fine  working  condition  in  all  its  parts,  ^hen  the  fire«of  October  26 
occntred,  s^e^ping  off  eveirything  consumable,  and  irreparably  dam- 
aging a  great  portion  or  the  machinery.  In  just  one  month's  time« 
however,  by  extraordinary  exertions  and  superior  manageti^etit,  Buper- 
intendent  Oultls  had  th^  buildin^^  and  works  repladed  and  agafh  ready 
for  hoisting.  But  after  ovei^coming  thes6  i^erious  difficulties  yet  another 
disaster  had  to  be  met,  viz,  the  flooding  of  the  mine  up  to  the  1^500-foot 
station,  with  more  or  less  slight  toves  frbAi  drift*fiacing«,  by  whrch  there 
was,  no  doubt,  lost  much  ^od  orb  by  b^ng  tnix^A  with  worthless  dUbriSy 
rendering  it  unfit  for  mUhng. 

It  is  encouraging  to  notice  that  during  the  last  five  months  (as  will 
be  seen  hereafter)  the  yield,  per  ton,  of  ore  has  largely  increased — tram 
926M  to  $58.54.  It  is  tru!e  thi6  ^say-valde  of  the  ore  increased  rapidly 
at  the  same  time,  but  not  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  yield.  This 
points  to  more  tractable  ore  t^an  was  formerly  found  in  the  mine. 

Mr.  S.  T.  Onrtis,  the  sapedntetidetit  of  the  mine,  repolts  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  as  follows : 

Darinff  the  fiscal  year,  wp  to  Oetbber  26,  tbe  date  of  d«atrQciloia  of  the  works, 
51,32^1$  tons  of  ore  have  been  e<traoted;  whi^^b,  together  with  105fg^}  tons  on 
haad  at  miUs  at  the  coxameBeemeat  ot  the  year,  have  yielded  bullion  amodntine  to 
♦1,617,167.10. 

Buritig  the  year  a  large  amoant  of  prospect! ns  has  been  done  on  the  dlff(6r6nt  levels, 
several  atr  channels  and  winises  ecmstrabted,  liialing  the  mine  very  cool,  and  prodacing 
beneficial  results  in  the  increased  ikoUHies  aflbrded  the  miners  to  work. 

The  main  vertical  shaft  has  been  sank  125  feet,  and  the  npper  400  fe^t  r^timbered, 
before  and  after  the  fire.  A  Iftrge  station  has  been  eiit  out  on  the  l,600^fbot  level,  pre- 
paratory to  sinking  incdlned  shaft. 

The  prospecting  on  the  lowest  level  (l,700-foot>  discloses  iil  the  west  croto-cnts  a 
great  disturbance  of  the  west  wall  of  the  lode,  and  the  eastern  cross-cuts,  as  f^  as  they 
have  penetrate,  have  passed  throuffh  ''horses'' or  masses  of  west  country-rock  and 
entered  more  favorable  formation  with  strata  of  low-grade  ore  fbllowing  out  east,  which 
evinces  a  ''heave"  or  pushing  of  the  ore-vein,  and  gives  hopes  of  discovery  of  ore- 
deposits  on  this  level  farther  east. 

The  ore-bodies  on  the  l,3U0-ftibt  levet  show  strength  in  raising,  and  the  augle  of  raise 
proves  that  the  long  abandoned  1,160  and  700  foot  stations  were  not  ^ro&pected  far 
enough  east  by  f^om  three  to  five  hundred  tset,  if  the  ore-bodies  discovered  on  the 
1,300-foot  level  rais^  that  high.  Two  months  ago  I  started  a  drift  sontheast  from  the 
1,100  station  to  test  this  tJieory,  the  last  work  done  in  which  showed  signs  of  a  favor- 
able formation. 

Very  large  and  substantial  baildings  were  erected,  and  a  powerful  and  first-class' 
pumping  engine  and  gearing,  incline  engines  and  gear,  and  tapered  reel ;  to  the  shaft 
of  the  latter  were  connected  two  hydraulic  engines,  worked  by  the  water  of  the  Uiine, 
under  a  pressure  of  400  feet  head.  These  hvdraulic  engines  give  an  aU^liary  power 
6f  368  horse  while  hoisting,  and  in  lowering  form  a  water-balance  counteracting-weight 
of  giraflPe  and  steel  cable,  and  are  calculated  to  save  considerable  fbel. 

Alttge  ore-hous^  was  constructed  alongside  of  the  railroad,  to  which  the  ore  is  to 
be  raisM  by  a  water-elevator,  using  the  same  power  as  the  hydraulic  engines.  This 
system  of  elevating  the'ore  47  f^et  to  the  railroad  was  adopted  after  careful  considera- 
tion and  perfect  surveys  for  line  of  switch  from  railroad,  which  it  was  found  would 
cost  (45,000  for  the  only  practical  route,  whereas  the  hydraulic  machinery  costs  but 
about  $6,000. 

Two  air-compressors  were  also  put  up,  and  compressed  air  introduced  into  the  mine, 
which  has  proved  serviceable  and  economical,  running  Burleigh  drills,  air-fans,  and 
hoisting  ore  from  winzes. 

A  very  perfect  system  of  water-works  was  in  process  of  construction  and  partly  com- 
pleted at  the  time  of  the  fire ;  a  10-inch,  lap- welded  iron  pipe  had  been  laid  up  the 
mountain  a  distance  of  2,000  feet,  with  400  feet  pressure,  to  a  water-tank  capable  (HT 
holding  100,000  gallons  of  water ;  six  hydrants  with  2HDch  hose  were  laid  outside  the 
buildings,  and  twelve  small  ones  with  li-inch  hose  inside  buildings  at  convenient 
points. 

The  main  pipe  to  tank,  besides  being  available  for  fire  purposes,  also  supplies  power 
to  the  hydraulic  counter-balance  engines  connected  with  steam  incline  engines,  and  also 
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to  the  water-hoist  in  the  railroad  ore-house,  the  water  of  the  mine  being  used,  except 
in  case  of  fire,  when  the  water  from  the  water-ditch  can  be  tamed  into  the  tank  tbrongh 
the  connections. 

All  this  powerf  al  machinery  and  first^laas  boildingSy  covering  an  area  of  39,522  square 
feet|  and  forming  one  of  the  most  thorough  works  on  the  Comstock,  were  Just  com- 
pleted, and  three  water-hydrants  ready  for  use,  when  the  terrible  fire  of  the  26th  of 
October  laid  in  ashes  nearly  the  whole  city  of  Virginia  in  a  few  hours,  and  swept  the 
Ophir  works  down  in  a  flash  of  fire. 

rrior  to  the  fire  the  water  in  the  ditch  was  very  scarce,  and  I  was  nnable  to  get 
water  to  fill  the  tank.  Fearful  of  fire,  from  the  long  period  of  hot  weather,  I  had  taken 
the  precaution  of  haying  extra  watchmen  at  ni^t.  I  had  also  put  a  2|-inch  pipe 
through  the  roof  of  main  building,  connecting  with  hose  on  the  roof,  the  water  being 
supplied  bj  a  steam  force-pump.  I  had  also  been  pnmping  water  up  to  tank  on  the 
mountain  for  a  couple  of  days  and  the  10-inch  pipe  was  about  half  full.  This  water  in 
the  pipe  and  the  hose  on  the  roof  supplied  by  force-pump  was  all  the  available  water 
I  had  to  fight  fire.  I  blew  up  several  buildings  witn  giant  powder  around  the  works 
in  hopes  of  savins  them,  but  all  efforts  were  futile.  The  fire  came  with  lightniug 
rapidity  in  large  sheets,  sweeping  down  the  immense  buildings  as  if  by  magic,  and  in 
less  than  five  minutes  they  were  laid  on  the  ground  a  burning  pile,  increased  by  the 
burning  of  about  one  thousand  cords  of  wood  and  nearly  400,000  feet  of  mining  timbers 
and  lumber.  The  heat  was  so  intense  that  railroad  car-wheels  were  melted  in  the 
open  air  alongside  of  the  works;  but  taking  all  this  into  oonsideratioo,  I  believe  I 
could  have  saved  considerable  property,  had  I  had  a  supply  of  water  from  the  ditch, 
and  the  hvdrants  complete  as  they  are  now. 

When  the  fire  abated,  so  as  to  permit  me  to  get  to  the  shaft,  I  found  that  the  heavy 
timbers  of  the  gallows-frame,  partially  burned,  had  fallen  down  the  shaft,  breaking  a 
portion  of  the  platform  that  had  been  put  in  to  protect  shaft  and  mine,  and  the  fire 
was  working  its  way  down  the  shaft.  During  the  excitement  of  the  day  and  part  of 
the  niffht  fire-enfl:ines  could  not  be  procured  from  town,  and  the  fire  in  the  shaft  had 
to  be  mught  with  water-buckets  passed  by  lines  of  men  standing  in  the  midst  of  the 
burning  mass,  a  furious  eale  blowing  at  the  time  canning  showers  of  burning  ooal 
from  our  own  ruins  and  the  burning  town.  In  the  middle  of  the  first  night  fire-enfines 
were  obtained,  and  for  thirty-six  hours  a  continuous  stream  of  water  was  played  aown 
the  shaft  until  the  safety  of  the  shaft  and  mine  were  assured. 

On  the  day  after  the  fire  competent  men  were  dispatched  to  the  lumber-yards  of 
Carson  and  Dutch  Flat,  Cal.,  to  procure  and  ship  timbers ;  machinery  was  telegraphed 
for ;  the  new  double-reel  hoisting^ngine  and  cables  Just  completed  for  the  combina- 
tion shaft  of  the  GhoUar-Potosi,  Male  &  Norcroes,  and  Sava^  secured,  and,  through 
the  heaviest  storms  Virginia  has  seen  for  years^  the  old  engine-foilindations  were  torn 
out,  and  new  ones  to  suit  the  combination  engine  constructed,  work  was  prosecuted 
without  cessation,  supplies  hauled  a  considerable  distance  on  account  of  destruction  of 
railroad  tunnel  and  bridges,  the  works  rebuilt  and  work  through  shaft  resumed  Novem- 
ber 25,  being  inside  of  thirty  days  from  time  of  destruction. 

While  the  reconstruction  of  works  was  going  on,  a  donkey-engine,  furnished  through 
the  kindness  of  the  Phil.  Sheridan  Mining  Company,  was  put  in  place,  with  which  we 
were  enabled  to  retimber  shaft  where  it  nad  been  burned  to  a  depth  of  400  feet  fh>m 
surface,  besides  hoisting  considerable  of  the  water  making  on  the  700-foot  level  of  the 
mine. 

The  buildings  rebuilt  have  been  made  much  larger,  and  more  complete  and  conven* 
lent  than  formerly. 

Most  of  the  machinery  which  passed  through  the  fire  has  been  made  available,  espe> 
cially  the  new  incline  and  pumping  engines,  which  snfiered  but  little  damage. 
From  the  two  hoisting-engines  of  the  vertical  shaft,  which  received  most  damage,  one 
good  engine  has  been  completed  at  little  cost,  and  foundations  are  being  laid  to  put  in 
place  for  hoisting-power  for  a  new  compartment  of  the  shaft,  which,  when  completed, 
will  give  three  hoisting-compartments  and  one  pumping-compuiiment,  and  give  hoist- 
ing capacity  of  fully  1,000  tons  per  day. 

During  the  time  occupied  in  reconstructing  machinery,  the  water  in  the  mine  rose 
to  16  feet  above  the  l,5i)0-foot  station,  but  now  it  has  been  reduced  bv  small  pumps 
driven  by  compressed  air  and  water-tanks  7  feet,  and  by  the  18th  instant  the  laige  pnmp- 
ing-engine  will  be  completed  and  started,  which  will  rapidly  clear  the  mine  of  water 
and  allow  us  to  resume  hoisting  ore. 

BBCEIFTS. 

Bucks  shaft  construction : 

Sale  of  material $3,556  18 

Ophir  Mine : 

Sale  of  material 2,422  98 

Assessment  No.  29 201,600  00 
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Expense  uaaessment  No.  29 : 

Beceived  for  adTertisiDg  chdrges $*269  75 

iDsnianoe 59,000  00 

BaUion  acoonnt : 

Face  of  bullion.-., $1,811,084  33 

Assay  ffrains .' 6,102  86 

1,817,187  19 

Virginia  and  Tmckee  Railroad  Company : 

Rebate 6,624  27 

Union  Consolidated  Silver-Mining  Company : 

Hoistine  2,400  tons  of  rook 4,800  00 

Bucks  Blialtl>uilding : 

Sale  of  lumber 354  80 

ToUl  receipts 2,095,815  17 

Cash  on  band  December  16, 1874 495  07 

Total 2,096,310  24 

DISBrBSSMXNTS. 

Ophir  Mine: 

Surveying $1>^  00 

Printinjg 324  00 

Recording r 25  75 

Virginia  and  Storey  County  taxes 2,306  14 

Horses  and  feed 2,897  74 

Ore-tax 9,110  62 

Rubber,  clothing,  blankets,  &o 1,329  00 

Purchase  of  real  estate 7,250  00 

Sundries 822  50 

$25, 315  75 

OfiQce  expense,  San  Francisco: 

Rent 1,800  00 

Stationery 270  33 

Stock-boards 625  00 

Newspapers,  express  charges^  ^ko 261  41 

Salaries 8,125  00 

Lithographing  .and  printing 669  50 

Fuel 46  00 

Carpenter's  -work 29  00 

Donation  to  Virginia  City  sufferers 500  00 

12, 326  24 

Expense  assessment  No.  29 : 

Amount  paid  for  advertising 106  50 

Insurance : 

Premiums 2,400  00 

Bucks  shaft  building : 

Pay-roll $21,047  75 

Punt  and  painting 4,276  14 

Freieht  and  haulinff 4,183  17 

Lumber,  doors,  windows,  nails,  Slo 27,801  30 

Hardware 276  75 

57, 585  11 

Discount  on  buUion 80,200  06 

Freight  on  bullion 1, 848  10 

Melttng  bullion 5,165  16 

Interest 7,623  04 

Millinff 773,798  50 

Virginia  and  Qold  Hill  Water  Company : 

Water 5,500  00 

General  expense  at  mine : 

Salaries $8,760  00 

Stationery,  telegrams,  newspapers,  &o 2, 900  06 

Discount  and  exchange  .^ 7,774  12 

Fuel 99  00 

Donations 220  00 

Matting 38  25 

Safe 575  00 

20, 356  43 
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Backs  shaft  constrnctioD : 

Labor $329. 136  35 

Hardware I-..-..:. .......;: 42,008  84 

Candles ,.:......-. 7,850  9Q 

Freight 3,854  93 

Wood,  Imnber,  and  timbers 104,042  17 

Coaland  charcoal ..:.  2,728  39 

Supplies,  clothing,  Slo 3,254  50 

Sargery 1,751  50 

Founderywork 4,205  20 

Carbons  anddrills 6,240  50 

Wirecables - 21,916  04 

Expense  extinguishing  fire 1,250  00 

1528,239  32 

Bucks  shaft  machinery : 

Labor 64,408  68 

Foundery  work :; 24, 588  76 

Hardwaie 10,686  47 

OQandtaUow 6,386  93 

Haulingand  flight 30,729  09 

Horses  andfeed • 154  06 

Grading 2,283  76 

Engines  and  machinery 177,968  74 

Lime 666  50 

Foundations 37,346  92 

344,249  91 

Assay-o£B[ce : 

Pay-roll 3,056  00 

Scales ; ...::..: 283  81 

Material 628  76 

3,968  57 

Legal  expense 5,684  25 

Traveling  expense 900  00 

Sutro  Tunnel  committee '. 415  80 

Total  disbursements 1,875,662  72 

Superintendent  Samuel  T.  Curtis : 

Cash  with  superintendent,  on  superintendent's  account,  in  excess  of 

last  year's  balance V, 9^393  40 

Cash  account: 

Cashonhand  ]>eoember  15, 1875 211,254  10 

Total 2*096,310  24  i 
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Oalifamia. — ^Mr.  James  G.  Fair^  the  Buperintendenti  makes  the  fol- 
lowing report: 

DnriDg  thepast  year  the  mine  baa  been  proepeoted  as  followa : 

On  the  l|3(XA-foot  level  a  drift  baa  been  mn  firbm  the  sontbem  to  the  northern  bound- 
ary, west  of  the  ore-yein,  oonnectlns  with  the  openini^  of  the  Ophir  Mine. 

Cross-cut  No.  1  has  been  mn  east  213  feet  on  tne  southern  boundary  to  the  ore-Toin. 
This  drift  baa  been  extended  north  in  the  ore-yein  100  feet,  connecting  with  the  winze 
sunk  in  the  ore-body  to  the  1,400-foot  level.  The  ore  found  thus  far  on  this  1,300-foot 
level  has  been  of  moderate  quality,  but  that  found  in  sinking  the  winze  baa  been  good 
from  level  to  level. 

On  the  1,400-foot  level  a  drift  has  been  run  west  of  the  ore- vein  the  whole  length  of 
the  mine  connecting  with  the  Ophir  Mine  on  the  north.  Cross-cuts  Nos.  1, 2,  and  3 
have  also  been  extended  firom  this  drift  across  the  ore-vein. 

A  lateral  drift  has  also  been  run  north  from  the  southern  boundary  in  the  ore-vein 
560  feet  and  will  soon  be  connected  with  the  workings  of  the  Ophir  Mine.  A  large 
amount  of  yaluable  ore  is  already  developed  on  this  level,  but  it  is  less  regular  than 
on  the  levels  below. 

On  the  l,500«foot  level  a  drift  has  been  mn  from  the  southern  to  the  northern  bound- 
ary, west  of  the  ore-vein.  Cross-outs  have  been  run  from  this  drift,  100  feet  apart, 
making  six  in  all.  The  ore  thus  developed  shows  a  width  of  from  75  to  208  feet. 
Cross-cuts  Nos.  1  and  2  have  crossed  the  ore-vein.  Cross-cuts  Nos.  3, 4, 5.  and  6  haye 
not  vet  been  extended  across  the  ore-vein,  and  ita  width  is  unknown.  A  lateral  drift 
has  been  mn  in  the  ore-vein  from  the  southern  to  the  northern  boundary,  crossing  all 
of  these  cross-cuts  and  intercepting  the  openings  of  the  Ophir  Mine.  The  ore  passed 
through  the  entire  length  of  this  drift,  except  tne  northern  70  feet,  has  been  of  exceed- 
ingly high  grade,  assaying  for  weeks  during  its  construction  fl^OOO  per  ton.  Three 
double  winzes  have  been  raised  in  the  ore-body  frt>m  this  level  in  cross-cuts  Nos.  1^  2, 
and  3  to  the  1,400-foot  level,  all  passing  through  ore  of  excellent  quality. 

Four  winzes  have  also  been  sunk  from  the  lateral  drift  in  cross-cuts  Nos.  1,2,  3,  and 
5  to  the  1,550-foot  level,  all  of  them  passing  through  ore  of  high  grade  the  whole  dis- 
tance. The  developments  on  this  level  disclose  a  very  large  amount  of  exceedingly 
rich  ore. 

On  the  1,550-foot  level  the  main  drift  has  been  extended  north  400  feet  from  the 
southern  boundary  to  cross-cut  No.  5,  in  the  ore-body,  passing  through  exceedingly 
rich  ore,  and  the  face  of  this  drift  is  yet  in  ore  of  this  quality.  This  main  drift  inter- 
sects all  of  the  winzes  sunk  from  the  1,500-foot  level.  In  cross-cut  No.  1  the  ore- 
body  has  been  developed  to  a  width  of  130  feet,  and  the  ore-vein  is  bot  yet  crossed. 

Cross-out  No.  3  has  been  extended  65  feet,  and  neither  east  nor  west  walls  have  yet 
been  reached. 

Cross-cut  No.  5  has  been  developed  75  f«^t,  and  both  ends  of  the  drift  are  in  high- 
grade  ore,  as  neither  the  east  nor  west  walls  have  yet  been  reached. 

Between  cross-cuts  Nos.  2  and  3  a  double  winze  has  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  123 
feet,  through  ore  of  excellent  quality  the  entire  distance,  which  terminates  in  ore  of 
the  same  richness.  Another  winze  has  been  sunk  320  feet  south  of  the  southern 
boundary  to  a  depth  of  147  feet.  No  cross-cuts  have  been  ran  from  the  bottom  of 
these  winzes.  The  developments  made  by  these  winzes  prove  the  continuity  at  these 
lower  depths,  of  the  same  ore-body  which  exists  on  the  levels  above,  with  an  appreci- 
ation in  the  quality  of  the  ore,  which  must  be  of  great  width. 

The  sinking  of  these  winzes  has  been  temporarily  discontinued  on  account  of  the 
Increase  of  water  and  the  limited  means  of  hoisting.  This  difficulty  will  soon  be  ob- 
viated by  the  drift  that  is  being  run  on  the  l,700-&ot  level  of  the  Consolidated  Vir- 
ginia Mine. 

This  level  is  but  partially  explored.  The  ore  found  is  of  better  quality  than  that 
on  the  levels  above,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  ore-body  is  of  much  greater 
width. 

My  efforts  the  past  year  have  been  to  open  the  mine  as  thoroughly  as  possible  on 
all  the  levels,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  take  out  as  little  ore  as  possible. 

The  ore  thus  removed  (5,123f  tons)  has  been  daily  hoisted,  weighed,  assayed,  and 
passed  to  our  credit  by  the  Consolidated  Virginia  Mine,  we  not  then  having  the  mills 
to  reduce  it. 

All  of  the  levels  are  connected  with  the  Consolidated  Virginia  Mine  on  the  south, 
and  with  the  Ophir  Mine  on  the  north;  also  by  the  various  winzes  referred' to,  which 
thoroughly  ventilates  the  mine  and  makes  it  cool  and  pleasant. 

At  the  C.  &  C.  shaft  buildings  complete  in  every  respect  have  been  erected,  and  ma- 
chinery for  pumping  and  hoisting  has  oeen  put  in  place,  and  is  now  in  full  operation. 
In  addition  to  the  main  building,  there  is  a  blacksmith-shop,  a  rope-house,  two  large 
carpenter-shops,  and  one  machine-shop.  The  carpenter-shops  are  supplied  each  with 
an  engine  and  machinery — one  of  these  shops  being  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Con- 
solidated Virginia  Mine,  and  the  other  for  the  Caluomia  mine. 
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The  ma«hine-abop  is  fitted  np  with  eneines,  lathes,  tools,  &c.,  one  side  of  whleh  is 
for  the  use  of  the  CoDSolidated  Virginia  Mine  and  "Uie  other  side  for  the  Califomia 
Mine.  For  security  against  all  fires,  the  works  are  surrounded  by  hydrants,  with  a 
good  supply  of  fire-hose ;  and  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  water  under  a  very  heavy 
pressure. 

A  large  area  of  ground  immediately  sunDonnding  the  site  of  this  shaft  has  been  se- 
cured, haying  been  purchased  at  a  heavy  outlay. 

This  ^aft  IS  situated  1,040  feet  east  of  the  Consolidated  Virginia  shaft. 

It  is  now  sunk  with  three  compartments  to  the  depth  of  9d8  feet.  The  cost  of  this 
Joint  shaft  to  January  1,  ld76,  was  (496,183.13. 

A  drift  is  now  being  run  east  firom  the  l,500-f6ot  level  of  the  mine,  which  will  con- 
nect withl^e  C.  A  C.  shaft. 

It  will  reach  that  shaft  and  be  in  readiness  for  the  transportation  of  ore  as  soon  as 
the  shaft  is  sunk  to  that  depth. 

Two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  feet  remain  to  be  sunk  to  reach  this  drift. 

After  this  connection  is  miKle  with  the  0.  &  C.  shaft.  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  our 
hoisting  capacity  will  be  2,000  tons  x>er  day,  and  as  to  tne  supply  of  ore  we  have  now 
in  sight  in  the  mine  a  sufficient  quantity  to  last  for  a  long  period. 

The  secretary  o£  the  Oalifomia  reports  the  foUowiog  receipts  and 
disbarsements  daring  the  year : 

RXCSIPTS. 

Amount  due  from  Virginia  office,  last  statement,  since  paid (1 ,  113  74 

Amount  due  fh>m  Bank  of  California,  last  statement,  sinoe  paid 574  13 

Amount  received  January  18, 1876,  from  sale  of  ore 453,060  46 

Nevada  Bank  over-draft 28.247  77 

482,096  09 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

J.  C.  Flood,  amount  due  him,  sinoe  paid (80,500  00 

Freight 220  10 

Expense 4,756  42 

Advertising 101  25 

Books  and  stationery. 1,254  90 

Salaries  and  wages ; 87,473  50 

Supplies 12,745  56 

Title 25,000  00 

Hoisting 2,681  50 

Contribution 600  00 

Virginia  office  expense '. 210  60 

Interest  and  exchange 37,356  59 

8utro  committee 129  00 

Survey 600  00 

Taxes 277  75 

Legal  expense 10,950  00 

C.&  C.  shaft 218,091  62 

Cash  on  hand * 147  30 

482,996  09 

Consolidated  Virginia, — ^Tbis  mine  has  been  the  most  prosperous  one 
on  the  continent  daring  the  past  year.  A  regular  monthly  dividend  has 
been  paid  to  the  stockholders,  which  daring  the  last  ten  months  has 
been  at  the  rate  of  $10  per  share.  Besides  an  nnparalleled  extraction 
of  ore,  a  vast  amount  of  exploring  work  has  been  done. 

In  October,  the  disastrous  fire  which  destroyed  the  greater  part  of 
Virginia  Oity,  swept  away  also  the  extensive  hoisting-works  and  build- 
ings at  the  mine,  together  with  a  vast  aceumnlation  of  supplies  and  the 
splendid  SO^stamp  Oonsolidated  and  Oalifomia  mills,  the  latter  of  which 
was  about  ready  to  start  This  seriously  affected  the  crushing  facilities 
of  the  mine,  and  also  compelled  the  stoppage  of  ore-extraction  and  nearly- 
all  underground  work  and  bullion  shipments  until  the  hoisting- works  and 
necessary  buildings  could  be  replaced.    But  in  the  face  of  the  most 
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serioofl  difflonUieSt  anil  at  the  wcnret  eeaion  of  the  year^  this  was  accom. 

plished  by  the  indomitable  energy  of  the  superintendent,  Mr.  James  &- 

Fair,  in  the  shc^rt  space  of  not  quite  two  months,  the  new  xnacUinery  and 

builaings  being  superior  to  those  destroyed. 

Mr.  Faor'fi  report  on  the  opevatioDs  at  the  mine  daring  the  past  year 

is  as  follows : 

TiBfiiKiA,  Nev.,  December  31, 1875. 

Daring  the  past  year  109,^07^^  tons  of  ore  baiya  bMD  abstinotod  firom  all  the  levelB 
of  the  CoBsolidated  Yicgiiua  Mine,  aad  169,094ijjtft  ^^ooa  bara  been  redaced,  wbich 
yielded  $16,731,653.43  in  bullion.  There  are  now  in  the  ore-bonee  and  at  the  mills 
2;d68A^  tots,  yalned  by  asai^y  at  |478,0@0. 

This  ore  has  been  taken  from  the  1,200, 1,300. 1,400,  and  1,500  foot  leveb^  inelndiD^  a 
small  quantity  whiob  has  been  gathered  in  the  eypJocations  wltidn  baTB  been  made 
on  the  1,^0-foot  level. 

On  the  1,200  and  1,300  foot  levels  the  ore-bodies  have  not  been  defveloped  as  te  as 
they  extend  north.  On  the  1,400-foot  level  the  ore  has  been  exptoced  snath  450  feet 
from  the  shaft,  and  it  extends  north  from  the  shaft  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
mine.    On  thia  (the  l,4i00-foot)  level  the  exact  width  of  the  ofe-bedy  is  known. 

On  the  1,500-foot  level  the  ore  has  been  traced  south  for  a  distance  of  4tM)  feet  from 
the  northern  line,  and  has  been  thoroughly  explored  by  cross-cuts  from  the  east  wall 
to  the  west  wall.  On  this  level  all  the  ore  is  of  a  high  grade  and  the  width  of  the  body 
varies  from  150  feet  to  320  feet.    The  sronnd  south  of  this  is  entir^y  unexplored. 

On  the  l,550.foot  level  a  lateral  drift  extends  the  whole  length  oi  the  mine.  Start- 
ing at  the  southern  boundary  it  ruus  northerly  on  the  east  side  of  the  ore  until  it 
reaches  a  point  400  feet  distant  from  the  northern  line,  where  it  cuts  through  the  clay, 
and  thence  passes  all  the  way  through  ore  to  the  northern  line.  This  level  is  only  par- 
tially developed.  None  of  the  cross-cuts  have  yet  reached  the  eastern  boundary  of  tho 
ore.  The  ore  on  this  level  is  of  a  better  quality  than  that  which  has  been  found  on 
anv  of  the  levels  above.    Its  width,  I  have  no  aoobt,  will  prove  sreater. 

At  a  point  320  feet  south  of  the  northern  line  a  double  winse  nas  been  sunk  from 
this  (1,550-foot)  level  to  the  depth  of  147  feet.  This  winze  has  passed  all  the  way 
through  ore  of  a  very  high  graoe,  and  terminates  in  ore  of  the  same  quality.  The 
sinking  of  this  wlnjse  has  been  temporarily  discontinued  on  account  of  the  increase  of 
water  and  our  limited  meaoe  for  hoisting.  From  this  same  level,  north  of  the  uorth- 
em  line,  another  double  winze  has  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  128  feet,  through  excel- 
lent ore  the  entire  distance,  which  terminates  in  rich  ore.  The  developments  made  by 
these  winzes  prove  the  continuity,  at  these  lower  depths,  of  the  same  ore-body  which 
exists  on  the  level  above,  with  an  appreciation  in  the  quality  of  the  ore. 

FPMn  this  level,  (the  1,550-foot,)  at  the  southern  boundary,  a  double  winze  has  also 
been  sunk  down  to  the  1,700-foot  level.  Prom  the  bottom  of  this  winze  a  drift  has 
been  ran  north  107  feet.^  This  winze  and  drift  are  both  east  of  the  ore-vein,  and  con- 
sequently no  information  in  regard  to-  the  ore  in  this  locality  and  at  this  depth  has 
been  gained  by  the  work.  Wone  on  this  drift  was*  discontlnned  two  months  ago  on 
aocoun  t  of  the  water  which-  flowed  into  it  ftt>m  the  Gould  A  Curry  Mine.  This  obsta- 
cle will  soon  be  removed,  and  work  will  be  resumed. 

All  the  levelaof  the  mine  are  connected  by  various  winzes,  reaching  ftotn  level  to 
level  tor  ventilation  and  the  passace  of  men  and  materials.  The  1,200, 1,300,  and  1,5501 
fbot  levels  are  connected  with  the  Gonld  6l  Guiry  shaft  fbr  ventilation,  and  the  1,200^ 
1,300, 1,400,  and  1,500  foot  levels  are  connected  with  theOpfair  Mine  f6r  the  same  purpose. 

There^  is  a  large  reserve  of  ore  in  aU  the  levels  of  the  mine  which  have  been  opened. 
In  extraoting  the  ore,  instead  of  trying  to  show  an  extraordinary  yield  by  the  working 
of  the  higher  grade  alone,  it  has  been  my  constant  purpose  to  so  unite  the  higher  and 
lower  ^adea  of  ore  as  to  make  the  average  yield  cenibrm  to  an  average  staadara  vakie. 
And  this  X  have  done,  believing  such  a  course  to  be  for  the  best  intenest  e£  the  oooh 
panv. 

Tbe-eotnidete  destniotion  of  onr  hoisting-works  and  ore-bouse  by  the  disastrous  fire 
which  oeourred  on  the  26th  o£  October  last  stopped  all  werk  in  the  mine  from  that  day 
up  to  the  13th  day  of  December,. on  whicb  date,  we  again  oonmienoed  to  heist  ere,  and 
since  that  time  more  than  600  tons  of  ore  have  been  raised  dailK.  Thi»%iian^y  oi  ore 
exceeds  our  present  milling  capacity,  but  in  fifteen  days  more  this  milling  oapaoity  per 
dMT  wall  be  nuereased  2IB0  tons» 

The  eotipa  hoistiB0*woKk%  witk  ove-hofose,  havie  been  rebuilt  on  an  enlarged  scale, 
with  many  Improved  ccmvenieneea  bi  tfaie  vacioue'  dep«tiBBnt&  A  twe»«tery  boild* 
ing,  100  ibet  by  50  feet,  is  in  the  prooessof  exeotioni  to  be  used  fee  the  assay  and.  b«Uion 
department,  and  ilr  Is  now  about  one-half  completea.  When  finished  there  will  be  room 
and  faeilities  ibr  malting  and  assaying  $5,000,000  of  bullion  per  month. 

A  large  extent,  of  ground  axoand  askdin  toe  vtoiaity  of  lAe  hoisting- works  has  been 
purchased  to  give  ample  space  for  the.  stonage  of  wood,  timber,  and  mine  materials. 
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By  tiid  acqaisttion  of  this  nrotind  the  hoi8tiQflr*work»  now  stand  in  a  comparatWoly 
iaplated  sitaationVao  that  there  will  be  bat  little  danger  from  imy  iue  except  that 
whioh  migb4  originate  on  onr  own  premiees. 
For  security  against  all  fires,  the  works  are  snrronnded  by  hydri^ii#»  with  a  goo^ 


give  additional  protection  against 

Tiid  Virginia  and  Trnckee  Railroad  encircles  ns  on  three  sides,  so  that  our  mine-snp- 
plief9  are  conveniently  landed  on  the  west  or  upper  side,  and  our  ore  is  expeditioujjy 
shij^ped  from  the  east  or  lower  side  of  the  works. 

At  the  0.  d&  C.  shaft  buildings  complete  in  eyery  respect  have  been  erected,  ftfid  ma- 
chinery for  pumping  and  hoisting  has  l)eea  put  in  place  and  is  now  in  full  operation. 
In  ^dcUtioQ  to  the  main  building  there  is  a  blacksmith-shop,  a  rope-house,  two  large 
carpentejr*shops,  and  one  machine-shop.  The  oarpenter-shops  are  supplied  each  with 
an  engine  ana  machiDery— one  of  these  shops  beiuff  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Con- 
solidsSed  Viramia  Mine  and  tiie  oikei  fas  the  OsUfomia  Mine.  The  ntiohine^bop  is 
^ted  up  with  esgine^  lathes,  tp<^s,  4Stc.— ene  side  of  whiqh  is  lor  the  use  of,  the  Con- 
spliaat^  Virginia  Mine  i|nd  the  otji^  side  for  the  California  Mine. 

A  large  area  of  grpnnd  ipimediately  surroundingthe  site  of  this  shaft  has  been  se- 
cured, having  been  purchased  at  a  heavy  outlay.  This  shafi  is  situated  1,040  feet  east 
of  the  Consciidatsd  Virginia  shaik.  1^  is  now  sunk,  with  threa  oonmartoieiits,  to  the 
dADth  of  940  f^    The  coat  of  this  JoUit  sh«lt  to  this  date  has  been  |4a(»,ia3.13. 

A  drift  is  now  oeing  run  east  from  the  1,600-foot  level  of  ike  Consolidated  Virginia 
Mine,  whieh  will  connect  witii  the  C,  &  C.  shaft.  Xt  will  reacn  that  shaft  and  be  in 
readraess  lor  the  transportation  of  ore  as  soon  as  the  shait  is  sunk  to  that  depth.  Tlu?ee 
hundred  and  thirty-six  feet  lemain  to  be  sunk  to  reaoh  this  diifk 

Afteir  this  oonneotion  with  the  C.  &,  C.  shafk  is  madcL  I  feel  safe  in  sayivg  that  our 
hoisting  capacity  will  be  $,000  tons  per  di^y,  and  as  to  the  supply  of  ore,  we  have  now 
in  sight  in  the  mine  a  sufficient  quantity  to  last  for  many  years. 

The  secretary  of  tbe  company  reports  the  following  receipts  and  <)is- 
barsements: 

KKUKIKl'S. 

Bullion $16,9(»,771  39 

Bullion-samples 8,767  60 

Assay - 1,544  44 

Insimince - 14,696  3t 

Balanee«aeoount^  including  balanoea  due  at  last  annual  meeting  from 
superintendent,  treasurer,  and  banks,  all  s^noe  paid : 

Bank  of  Califemia 162,460  43 

J.  a  Fair> snpeiinlendent 4,666  80 

8r,106  33 
Less  due  J.  G.  F^ood,  treasurer 03 

87, 106  20 


•^^•^rm^ 


17,060,865  88 

SggTTTTI     I    II 

D;SBUR8EMXKT8. 

James  Q.  Fair,  superintendent «......•....., 1142,471  29 

Cash 689  95 

Nevsd^Bank ,..- ..- - .......-..'^, .,,-„..  40,462  73 

Virginuik office es^penses «..J. ,..^*,..,. ^.. ..•»•••. ^— •  6,888  65 

Wo^ lambeK, aod  twber-,,,^.,..,.\.... -....;....-,.., ..-,  285,437  91 

Bepairs. ^ p.«.  ..^J... .«...  ..I... .  L 974  Zl 

HauUng „.,. 2,174  13 

Freighi..:... 5,550  20 

Sutro  op^w^Htee ,^. ...,•. .,-.•... r-.--r"  1|998  00 

Survey..-. ....... -.n— ,-f  -. -,-.-.-^ 1,300  00 

BQaksatnd.stationei^.-*..**.-*-,—  *-.-^*-.-— .••—•!••* ^ ^^  937  85 

Legal  exp<Binse.r-—  •-•> •— - * •  ••-^•. .—  ^t ^^  00 

Advertisfng ^ •...,.,.•.... 288  50 

Wate?: ............ ••.••. :,.... ...... .... ..p,..,. ....^. •..^....  4, 600  00 

BealesUte..-^,....,...^.... .,,... .....p 16,995  75 

Contribuiion...... •„., ..^ .' ., «... • 750  00 

Latrobeinnnel«^;....«.^ 2,942  00 

HoUting : ,.^ 8»382  50 

Construction 916,935  53 
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Taxes... 1152,';%  13 

BciUion  reolamation 4,344  18 

Reduction 2,196,236  97 

Interest  and  exchange 1,530  50 

Bullion  freight 66,383  79 

Dividends Noe.  10  to 21  inclusive 12,204,000  00 

C.&C.  joint  shaft 901,981  89 

Bullion  discount 640,715  48 

Back  dividends 4  50 

Sapplies 157,519  76 

Salaries  and  wages 760,698  87 

Expense : 6,640  46 

17.060,885  88 

Beat  &  Belcher. — ^Mr.  Fair,  who  saperintends  also  this  mine  and  the 
Gould  &  Gurry,  makes  the  following  statements :  The  Best  and  Bel- 
cher has  no  works  of  its  own,  adjoins  the  Consolidated  Virginia  on  the 
south,  and  has  600  feet  of  ground.  A  north  drift  has  been  run  the 
whole  length  of  the  mine,  but  no  cross-cuts  made  on  aocount  of  the 
great  flow  of  water  likely  to  be  encountered,  and  draining  being  impossi- 
ble in  the  absence  of  machinery.  The  outside  vein  matter  is  precisely 
the  same  as  Consolidated  Virginia,  and  assays  from  $5  to  $20  where 
found.    Heavy  machinery  will  shortly  be  erected. 

Omld  di  Curry. — During  the  past  year  the  entire  shaft  has  been  re- 
timbered  and  new  and  larger  pumps  put  in.  A  heavy  flow  of  water 
from  the  1,500  and  1,700  foot  levels  prevented  any  prospecting  during 
the  year. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  Mr.  Fair's  annual  report  to  the  com- 
pany for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30, 1875 : 

The  superintendent,  in  his  annual  report,  says  that  in  the  previous  annual  report  he 
recommended  that  two  additional  compartments  of  the  mam  shaft  he  sunk  from  the 
1,200-foot  to  the  1,500-foot  level,  and  that  during  the  year  the  work  was  done,  doubling 
the  hoisting  capacity  as  well  as  hetteriug  the  ventilation  of  the  mine.  Work  on  the 
shaft  between  the  ly500-foot  level  and  the  surface  had  been  continuous  throughout  the 
twelvemonth.  Notwithstanding  this  work  the  shaft  is  now  in  bad  condition  and  ex- 
tremely dangerous— the  swelling  ground  crushes  in  the  timb^n  and  is  a  constant 
source  of  delay  and  expense,  and  Mr.  Fair  recommends  a  stoppage  of  work  for  a  short 
time  and  a  substantial  retimbering  of  the  four  compartments  of  the  shaft,  from  the 
1 .600-foot  to  the  fifLh  levels.  This  can  be  done  at  the  same  time  work  in  the  mine  is 
carried  on,  but,  in  the  superintendent's  opinion,  the  cost  by  this  method  would  be 
doubled,  and  the  work  would  not  be  as  substantial  as  it  would  be  were  all  other  work 
stopped.  The  year  has  shown  a  material  increase  in  the  flow  of  water  in  the  mine, 
three-quarters  of  it  coming  from  the  east  side  of  the  shaft  over  1,500-foot  level.  All  of 
the  8-inch  pumps  have  been  removed  within  the  year,  and  a  12-inch  pump  substituted, 
but  even  with  this  increased  capacity  he  was  unable  to  keep  the  mine  free  fh>m  water 
below  the  1,600-foot  level.  The  moving  of  the  timbers  in  the  shaft  displaces  pumps 
and  pump-rods,  causing  stoppages  constantly  and  the  accumulation  of  water,  which 
can  on]^  be  remedied  by  a  tuorouffh  retimbering  of  the  shaft*  On  the  1,700-foot  level 
the  mam  drift  has  been  extended  to  the  northern  boundary  and  connected  with  the 
Best  &  Belcher  Joint  winze  sunk  from  the  1,500-foot  level,  which  secured  agood  venti- 
lation. The  east  drift  on  this  level  has  been  run  east  fh>m  the  incline  1,033  feet  to  the 
east  wall  of  the  vein,  but  as  it  showed  strong  indications  of  water,  and  as  the  pumps 
were  already  working  to  their  full  capacity,  it  was  deemed  best  not  to  cut  into  the 
vein.  No  cross-cuts  have  yet  been  made  on  this  level,  and  its  value,  therefore,  has  not 
been  ascertained.  The  formations  passed  through  by  lateral  drifts  look  favorable  and 
assay  from  $5  to  (20  per  ton,  but  all  the  work  done  so  far  is  outside  the  ore-vein.  The 
winze  sunk  182  feet  below  the  1.700-f6ot  level,  designed  to  ccmnect  with  the  2,000-foot 
level  of  the  Savage,  is  now  fiUea  with  water.  The  1,500-foot  level  has  been  thorouffhlv 
developed  by  cross-cuts  in  all  parts,  but  no  ore  of  value  has  been  discovered.  Much 
work  has  been  done  on  the  lev^  above,  in  prospecting  new  levels,  and  repairing  and 
extending  old  ones,  but  all  have  fluled  to  disclose  ore  of  value.  It  is  evident,  says  the 
superintendent  in  oondudinff  his  report,  that  the  company  must  look  to  the  1,700-foot 
level  and  further  depths  for  the  production  of  ores.  Buildings,  engines,  and  machinery 
are  in  excellent  order,  and  there  are  good  supplies  of  timber  and  materials  on  hand 
for  the  winter. 
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The  fuUowiDg  is  a  synopsis  of  the  seoietary's  report :  Receipts  darij^the  fisoal  year 
amounted  to  $339,3d9,  of  which  $97,648  were  from  an  assessment,  |2&»749  from  the 
sale  of  12,000  shares  of  stock,  and  (18,466  fW>m  various  other  sources.  Disbursements 
amounted  to  $328,377,  leaving  as  cash  on  hand  at  the  close,  $11,022.  Of  the  disburse- 
ments $280,348  was  for  labor,  $4,090  for  doice-tunnel,  $3,503  for  legai  expenses,  $1,174 
for  exchange,  $22,972  for  general  expenses,  $3,766  for  interest,  $1,752  for  taxes,  and 
$29.84  for  minor  items. 

Savage. — ^This  mine  has  attained  a  vertical  depth  by  main  incline  of 
2,300  feet.  A  winze  has  been  sank  120  feet  below  that,  making  total 
vertical  depth  2,420  feet.  No  cross-cats  have  been  made  daring  the 
year,  but  drifts  north  and  soath  on  the  2,000  and  2,200-foot  levels  have 
been  ran  nearly  the  entire  leogth  of  the  claim.  A  heavy  body  of  water 
was  encountered  at  the  bottom  of  the  incline,  which  arose  to  the  2,100- 
foot  level  and  filled  all  the  lower  levels.  By  the  middle  of  January  the 
pumps  and  tanks  had  so  reduced  the  water  as  to  allow  of  work  being 
again  prosecuted,  when  a  second  body  of  water  broke  in  the  north  drift, 
2,200-foot  level,  and  flooded  the  mine  up  the  1,800-foot  level,  where  it  now 
stands.  Heavy  pumping-machinery  is  beiog  constructed }  until  this  is 
completed,,  it  will  be  impassible  to  go  on  with  the  work. 

I  owe  these  facts  to  Mr.  F.  F.  Osbiston,  the  superintendent,  to  whom 
I  am  also  indebted  for  most  valuable  assistance,  and  particularly  for 
the  collection  of  reports  from  other  superintendents,  and  for  the  com- 
pilation of  the  larger  part  of  the  material  here  submitted  concerning  the 
Gomstock  mines* 

Hale  &  Norcro98. — This  mine  is  in  the  same  condition  as  the  Savage, 
they  being  connected  by  drifts  on  each  level.  The  water  affects  both 
mines  in  the  same  way,  which  can  only  be  overcome  by  the  application 
of  heavy  machinery.    James  G.  Fair  is  the  superintendent. 

ChoUar, — This  mine  continues  to  extract  ore  from  the  old  workings, 
the  yield  for  1875  being  18,850  tons,  which  milled  $317,382.32,  an  aver- 
age of  $16.84  per  ton.  There  are  1,400  feet  in  the  claim ;  the  vertical 
depth  of  the  shaft  is  1,350  feet.  On  the  1,050, 1,150, 1,250,  and  1,350 
foot  levels  drifts  have  been  run  to  the  south  line  and  the  necessary 
cross-cuts  made  without  discovering  any  bodies  of  ore.  The  indications, 
however,  are  very  flattering,  and  the  company  is  confident  of  yet  findiog 
paying  ore-bodies  on  getting  deeper. 

Mr.  L  L.  Bequa,  the  superintendent  of  this  and  the  succeeding  com- 
pany, has  furnished  the  facts  concerning  them. 

Chollarj  HorcrosSj  and  Savage  Shaft  Compames. — The  GhoUar,  Hale 
&  l^orcross,  and  Savage  Companies  have  commenced  to  sink  a  combi- 
nation shaft  situated  3,000  feet  east  of  the  GhoUar  shaft.  This  is  to  be 
used  by  the  three  companies,  each  bearing  its  share  of  the  expense  of 
sinking,  as  follows:  Ghollar  contributes  ^  ^  Hale  &  l^orcross  contrib- 
utes ^ ;  Savage  contributes  ^.  This  will  be  the  largest  shaft  on  the 
Gomstock ;  there  will  be  four  compartments,  three  of  which  will  be  for 
hoisting  purposes  and  one  for  pumping  entirely.  The  hoisting  compart- 
mente  will  be  5  by  6  feet,  the  pump  compartment  6*  by  7  feet  The 
shaft  will  be  most  substantially  timbered  with  14-inch  square  timbers, 
framed  in  sets,  6  feet  from  centers.  The  pumping-machinery,  now  under 
contract,  will  consist  of  two  lines  of  12-inch  inside  diameter  pumps  con- 
nected with  one  14  by  14  inch  pump-rod.  The  machinery  is  to  be  of 
sufScient  power  to  sink  5,000  feet.  The  pumps  will  be  worked  by  a  com* 
pound  cylinder  engine^initial  cylinder  34-inch  and  main  cylinder 
68-inch  diameter,  vertical  and  direct  acting.  The  contract-price  is 
$260,000.  The  hoisting-machinery  will  be  of  the  most  improved  pat- 
tern ;  in  fact,  it  is  to  be  the  hoisting- works  of  the  GiHUstock. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  shaft  will  cut  the  Gomstock  ledge  at  about 
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3,500  feet.  The  shdft  is  now  being  sank  in  east  connttyrock  about 
4,000  feet  east  of  where  the  vein  shows  in  the  croppings.  This  shaft 
will  be  a  great  saving  to  the  oompanies  when  oompleted  to  the  vein^  as 
it  will  do  away  with  the  inclined  »ow  tised,  which  are  both  elpeiisire 
and  inconvenient. 

Bullion. — ^Althongh  this  mine  has  never  yet  produced  any  paying 
bodies  of  ore,  Mr.  E.  A.  Schnltz,  sup^intendent  of  the  Bullion,  Ex- 
ehequer,  aad  Alpha,  writes  that  be  considetd  the  present  prospect  vety 
flattering.  Tht  depth  of  the  dhaft  is  1,400  feet.  Drying  on  this  level 
(1,400  foot)  a  distance  of  150  feet  sonfth  and  2l5  foet  n6rth^  atid  making 
two  <^08s-cuts,  one  no^th  and  one  sotrth,  dotne  streaks  of  ore  2  f^et  wide 
wei^e  found  on  the  hanging^i^^all  assayinffi^  l¥oto  $10  to  $120.  Pitch  of  vein 
40O  east  A  drift  from  the  l,700.foot  cS  Imperial  shaft  (equal  to  1,830- 
foot  level  of  the  Biilfion)  hM  bfeeu  run  through  the  Alpha  and'  Ex- 
che<}uer  Ocmpaniefif  grotind,  and  an  upi^aise  commenced  to  connect  with 
the  incline  at  the  l,400^ft)Ot  level.  !No  explorations  have  been  made  on 
the  1,830-foot  level,  owing  to  the  insnflaciemcy  of  air.  A  drift  has  been 
started  from  the  Imt)etiAl  sb6,ft  afct  the  2,000.foofc  level,  which  is  the 
2,130-foat  of  the  BulK6n,  by  three  companies,  the  BulKoii,  Alpha,  atid 
Exchequer,  to  ij^rospfeet  their  ground.  The  drift  is  in  west  coutttry-t'ock, 
not  barring  reached  the  vein  yet.    Fumber  of  feet  ito  claim,  943^^. 

J^a^^tier.— This  mine  has  400  feet  in  its  claliti.  The  company  is  said 
to  be  a  very  close  corporation.  The  ground  is  being  prospected  by  the 
combination  drift  from  the  Imperial  2,000foot  level.  Prospects  favor- 
able*   The  company  ha«  no  works  of  its  own. 

Alpha. — The  same  as  was  said  of  the  ExcheqA'et  v^ill  apply  to  this 
mine.  The  compfifny  claimft  800  feet  adjoining  the  Exchequer  on  the 
south.    !Na  hoisting- works. 

IwpeHAl, — ^This  mine,  as  reported  by  Mr.O.  0.  Battertaart,  the  superin- 
tendent, has  reached  a  vertical  depth  of  2,150  feet.  No  prospecting 
has  been  done  deeper  than  the  2,000foot  le^el.  No  new  bodies  of  ore 
have  been  encountel*ed  dtiring  the  past  year.  Thti  Work  of  develbping 
the  ore  already  in  sij^t  has  been  vigorously  caMed  on,  and  some  ore 
extracted  and  milled  which  yielded  an  average  of  about  $30  per  ton. 
The  width  of  the  vein  on  the  2,000-fbot  level  is  unknown,  as  no  cross- 
cuts have  cut  entirely  through  it  yet.  During  the  year  there  were 
1,448  feet  of  drifts  run  and  248  feet  Winzes  sunk. 

Oold  Hill  proper. — Under  this  head  come  the  rfmall  claims  situated 
between  the  Imperial  and  l&e  Yellow  Jacket,  varying  in  length  from 
10  to  120  feet,  all  of  which  are  prospected  throogh  the  Imperial  and 
Yellow  Jacket  shafts.  The  situation  of  these  claims  on  lowest  levels  is 
the  same  as  Imperial  and  Yellow  Jacket.  A  consolidation  of  these 
claims  is  spoken  of,  which  will  probably  soon  take  place,  when  hoisting- 
works  will  be  erected. 

YeVUm  Jtuiket—Th\H  mine  has  attained  a  depth  of  1,940  feet,  100  feet 
of  incline  being  snnk  last  year.  No  ore  was  produced  in  1876.  There 
have  been  run  on  the  1,740, 1,840,  and  1,940  foot  levels  about  4,000  feet 
of  drtft.  The  vein  varies  from  260  to  320  feet  in  width  and  pitches  40^ 
to  the  east.  Some  seams  of  ore  have  been  encountered  on  every  level, 
but  not  sufficient  quantities  to  pay  fot  extracting.  The  assay-value 
averages  about  $11  per  ton.  The  ledge  continues  to  hold  its  strength 
and  regalslrity  and  is  quite  free  from  water.  Value  of  improvements, 
$400,000,  consisting  of  hoisting- works  and  machinery.  The  entire  bull- 
ion product  of  the  mine,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Taylor,  the 
superintendent,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  above  account,  has  been 
$14,500,000,  and  dividends  $2,184,000 ;  assessments,  $2,349,000. 
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Kentuck, — Tim  comptoy  has  fotr  the  last  Ave  years  done  do  work 
from  and  thronich  its  own  shaft,  which  is  bdt  700  ieet  deep.  There  are 
.deeper  shafts  on  each  side  of  its  ground,  whidi  contains  bat  96  feet,  and 
has  been  thoronghly  prospected  from  both  the  Grown  Point  and  Yellow 
Jacket  shafts.  The  Tcin  is  rery  strong,  and  carries  a  very  large  pro^ 
portion  of  qnarts,  which,  however^  assays  bnt  little.  No  ore  has  been 
extracted  for  the  past  five  years.  Ms.  S.  L.  Jones,  the  snperlntemlent, 
has  charge  of  the  Crown  Point  also,  atid  has  favored  me  with  the  ae- 
eooDts  hare  pablisbed  of  both  laiBes. 

Cr^wn  Potfie.-^-^Ehis  mine  contains  600  feet  of  the  length  of  the  lode, 
aBd  has  attained  a  \'«rtical  depth  of  1,700  feet.  There  have  been  8,000 
feet  of  drifts  and  win^aes  ran  dniing  1875  on  the  1,000, 1,600,  and  1,700 
foot  levelsw  The  width  of  the  ledge  varies  from  75  to  150  feet  and  pitches 
very  regnlariy  96<^  east  On  the  1,500-foot  level  tb«  ore  is  of  low  grade, 
containing  abmt  $30  in  gold  and  silver  to  the  ton.  On  the  lv600foot  the 
qnarts  is  the  same  as  on  the  1,500,  bnt  contains  less  metal  iintil  it 
reaches  a  point  100  feel  north  of  the  Belcher  line,  where  a  decided  im* 
pirovement  takes  place,  and  the  ore-body  apparently  assumes  its  former 
si29e  and  valoe.  On  the  1,700-foot  one  drift  has  be^i  ran,  which  is  to 
the  east  of  the  incline,  and  exposes  140  feet  of  qMrtz,  assaying  from  $4 
to  $10,  with  a  base-metal  streak  of  aboot  4  feet  inside  nearly  in  the 
center.  Owing  to  the  great  heat,  which  is  120^  Fahrenheit,  this  drift 
has  been  stopped  for  the  present  without  having  reached  to  east  wall. 
The  total  amount  extracted  in  1875  is  155,180  tons,  which  yielded 
$3,124,052.  The  total  amount  of  bullion  produced  since  1865  is 
$28,449,387.68.  Dividends  paid  during  the  same,  $11,80^  Assessments 
for  the  same  period,  $662,100.    Improvements  valued  at  $400,000. 

BeUker. — This  mine  contaiins  1,040  feet  on  the  lode )  vertical  de|>th, 
1,65a  feet.  The  width  of  the  ledge  varies  from  200  to  300  feet,  and 
pitches  37^  east.  Number  of  t<Mis  of  ore  extracted  in  1875  was  126,350 ; 
value  of  ore  extracted  during  same  time,  $3,107,903^  Total  value  of  ore 
extracted  since  1865,  $31,411,938.31 ;  amount  of  dividends  paid  during 
same  time,  $15,393,600 ;  amount  of  assessaients,  $660,400.  The  width 
of  ore  on  the  1,500-ibot  level  is  about'  60  feet,  and  wiU  yield  about  $30 
per  ton.  On  account  of  water  and  the  abeenee  of  pumps  in  this  mine, 
but  little  has  been  done  below  the  l,50a-f6ot  level,  and  nothing  is  known 
of  the  value  and  extent  of  the  ore-body.  New  puinpiiig*machlnery  is 
now  being  put  in  place,  at  a  cost  of  $400,000^  expense  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  Grown  Point  and  Belch^  Companies.  This  will  enable  them 
to  prospect  to  a  depth  of  4,000  feet.  The  pumps  wiU  be  placed  in  the 
aiff-shalb,  which  has  been  retimbered  since  the  fire,  and  will  now  boused 
for  pumping  as  well  as  ventilation.  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  the  superintend* 
ent,  itirnishes  the  facts  as  to  this  mine,  and  also  the  Segregated  Belcher. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  secretary's  report  ios  the  fiscal 
year  of  the  company : 

The  reoeipti  were:  From  ballion,  $3,388,873.55;  oash  on  hand,  Jantuiry  1, 1875, 
|S42,079.15.  Tho  principal  items  of  diBbutsements  vmere :  From  dividend  No.  34, 
$312,000;  the  aggregate  ezpensee  were  $2,846,717.65 ;  cash  on  hand,  $329,759.45,  and  a 
time  certificate  m  the  Bank  of  Califbmia  of  $148,952,61.  There  were  34,117  tons  of 
ore  worked  daring  Uie  year,  which  yielded  at  the  rate  of  $28.43  pei^  ton. 

To  this  may  be  added  the  following : 

The  drift  mnning  sonth  from  the  incline,  1,500-foot  level,  is  in  a  distance  of  416  feet. 
The  east  drift,  same  level,  on  the  sill-floor,  has  attained  a  length  of  92  feet.  The 
northeast  drift,  on  the  1,600-foofe  level,  is  in  382  feet.  The  slopes  continne  to  yield 
well,  especially  the  1,500-foot  level,  the  ore  ftom  which  nins  very  high  in  gold. 

Segregated  Belcher. — This  mine  haa  160  feet  of  ground,  and  has  been 
prospected  of  late  years  through  the  Belcher  and  Overman  shafts. 
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Some  streaks  of  very  rich  ore  foand  on  the  1,300-foot  level,  which  is 
their  lowest  working  level,  but  not  in  paying  qaantities.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith  is  the  superintendent. 

Overman* — ^This  mine  contains  1,200  feet  of  ground.  The  shaft,  which 
is  in  east  country-rock,  has  attained  a  vertical  depth  of  1,168  feet.  The 
mine  has  been  prospected  throughout  the  north  600  feet,  on  the  700, 
900,  and  1,100  foot  levels.  Four  hundred  feet  north  of  the  shaft  there 
has  been  sunk  a  winze,  which  has  followed  a  very  regulu*  wall  on  the 
west  side  from  the  700  to  the  1,100  foot  levels.  In  this  winze,  and  lying 
>  on  the  foot- wall,  some  very  rich  seams  of  ore,  varying  from  2  inches  to 
6  feet,  have  been  discovered,  of  which  about  400  tons  have  been  ex- 
tracted, the  value  of  which  is  about  $20,000.  The  ore  is  remarkably 
free  from  all  base  metals.  During  the  past  year  very  little  prospecting 
has  been  done  on  the  1,100-foot  level,  owing  to  an  immense  flow  of 
water  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  New  and  powerfid  pumps,  the  largest 
now  in  use  on  the  lode,  are  successfully  handling  the  water,  and  the 
sinking  of  the  shaft  is  being  carried  on.  The  pumps,  which  are  14  inches 
diameter  and  8  feet  stroke,  run  at  the  rate  of  6  strokes  a  minute.  The 
sinking  is  necessarily  slow,  and  but  5  feet  per  week  are  added  to  the 
depth  of  the  shaft.  There  have  been  2,500  feet  of  drifts  run  on  the 
various  levels,  none  of  which,  excepting  the  north  drift  on  the  900-foot 
level,  have  developed  any  ores  of  value.  Mr.  Gharles  Forman,  the 
superintendent  of  this  mine,  has  charge  of  the  Caledonia  also,  and  has 
furnished  the  accounts  of  both. 

Caledonia, — During  the  past  year  a  new  shaft,  1,040  feet  east  of  the 
old  shaft,  has  attained  a  vertical  depth  of  945  feet.  No  drifting  has 
been  done  from  this  shaft,  except  to  cut  the  vein  at  a  depth  of  1,600  feet. 
Value  of  improvements  on  the  mine,  $240,000.  The  old  shaft  is  shut 
down,  owing  to  the  ground  through  which  it  passed  being  clay  and  very 
heavy  on  the  timbers,  which  made  it  troublesome  and  expensive  to  keep 
in  repair.  Considerable  low-grade  ore  has  been  extracted  from  this 
mine  in  former  years,  but  not  of  sufficient  value  to  pay  over  expenses. 

Justice. — This  mine,  which  has.  heretofore  been  considered  an  outside 
claim,  has  the  past  year  developed  considerable  ore,  of  which  assays  as 
high  as  $7,000  have  been  procured.  The  average  value,  however,  of  the 
ore  developed  so  far,  being  120  feet  long  and  15  feet  wide,  is  about  $35  per 
ton.  The  rock  is  of  a  gypsum  character.  There. have  been  1,100  tons 
extracted  during  the  past  year,  which  milled  $26  per  ton.  The  ore  is 
found  on  the  600foot  level,  the  course  of  which  is  north  22<^  west.  The 
lawest  level  is  the  860-foot ;  no  prospecting  has  been  done  at  this  point. 
The  future  of  the  mine  is  very  encouraging,  there  being  a  large  quantity 
of  milling-ore  in  sight.  Oost  of  improvements,  $120,000.  During  the 
year  1875, 1,500  feet  of  drifts  were  run  on  various  levels.  Mr.  T.  J.  Mc- 
Glelland,  the  superintendent,  is  authority  for  these  statements. 

Silver  Sill — ^This  property  is  a  consolidation  of  the  Echo,  Saint  Louis, 
and  Lucerne  claims,  and  adjoins  Justice  on  the  south.  The  claim  em- 
braces 4,075  feet.  Two  distinct  ledges  run  through  this  ground,  each 
cropping  out  prominently  at  the  surface,  and  can  be  traced  nearly  the 
entire  length  of  the  claim.  The  mine  has  yielded  over  $1,000,000  in  bull- 
ion, principally  gold ;  but  as  depth  is  obtained  the  silver  is  increasing 
and  gold  decreasing.  The  vein  on  the  334-foot  level  is  about  120  feet 
wide  and  has  well-defined  walls  on  either  side ;  the  pitch  is  45^  east. 
Thousands  of  tons  of  ore  have  been  extracted  from  the  first,  second,  and 
third  levels.  The  south  portion  of  the  mine  has  been  prospected  but 
little.  Vertical  depth  of  shaft  is  444  feet.  An  incline  was  begun  here, 
and  is  now  down  111  feet.    The  character  of  the  ore  is  much  the  same 
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as  that  of  the  Justice.    For  the  above  description  I  have  to  thank  Mr. 
John  Van  de  Water,  the  saperintendent. 

Succor. — ^This  company,  which  has  for  several  years  prodaced  consid- 
erable bnllion,  has  for  the  last  two  years  been  engaged  in  sinking  a  new 
shaft  some  2,000  feet  to  the  ^st  of  the  old  workings.  The  shaft  is  now 
630  feet  deep,  and  some  fine  ore,  assaying  as  high  as  $275,  has  been 
strnck  in  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  As  this  development  has  been  made 
bat  a  few  days,  it  is  impossible  to  state  its  valae.  Mr.  John  Segur,  who 
furnishes  the  above  description,  is  the  saperintendent. 

Dayton. — As  I  learn  from  Mr.  TS.  0.  Hall,  the  saperintendent,  this  mine, 
sitaated  on  the  line  of  the  Oomstock,  has  been  a  prodacing  one  for  sev- 
eral years,  having  yielded  $340,000 1  bat  the  ore  of  the  sarface- workings 
to  a  depth  of  300  feet  has  almost  given  oat,  and  the  company  are  now 
sinking  their  shaft  deeper  in  hopes  of  the  ore  coming  in  again,  as  the 
ledge  is  remarkably  well  defined  and  its  walls  very  regnlar.  Depth  of 
shaft,  650  feet ;  lowest  drift,  600  feet. 

Kossuth. — ^Tbis  mine  has  2,700  feet  of  ground,  and  joins  the  Dayton  on 
the  sonth.  The  shaft  is  600  feet  deep.  Pitch  of  vein,  40^  east;  width 
of  vein,  80  feet.  Assay- valae  of  ore,  $12.  The  mine  has  prodaced  aboat 
$50,000  in  ballion.  Yalne  of  improvements,  $150,000.  Ledge  well  de- 
fined and  holds  its  strength  throaghoat  its  entire  depth.  At  a  dis- 
tance of  1,400  feet  north  and  sonth  considerable  water  coming  from 
the  350  and  500  foot  levels.  The  sonth  end  of  the  mine  has  of  late 
shown  considerable  improvement  on  both  the  350  and  500  foot  levels, 
the  ore  occasionally  assaying  as  high  as  $170.  Mr.  P.  H.  Scott,  the 
saperintendent,  who  famished  the  above  statement,  considers  the  pros-' 
pects  of  this  mine  very  enconraging. 

Webber  contains  1,500  feet,  and  joins  the  Eossnth  on  the  sonth.  This 
being  a  new  location,  little  can  be  sSiid.  The  shaft  is  down  125  feet. 
Kossnth's  prospects  are  enconraging  for  this  mine.^  Mr.  J.  P.  Hntchin- 
son  is  the  saperintendent. 

JDaney. — ^Tbis  mine  is  next  to  the  Webber  on  the  soath,  has  erected 
fine  machinery,  and  is  now  500  feet  deep.  Drifting  on  400-foot  level  has 
developed  a  large  and  weU-defined  vein,  bat  no  ore  of  valae  has  been 
extracted.  The  claim  has  2,000  feet  of  gronnd.  The  mine  has  been 
shnt  down  for  several  months,  bat  will  resame  operations  abont  the  Ist 
of  March  next.    Mr.  T.  J.  McGlelland  is  the  saperintendent. 

Quinn. — ^This,  the  next  mine  of  importance  sonth,  is  considered  a  very 
promising  one.  Considerable  money  has  been  expended  in  developing 
the  ledge  already  fonnd  and  known  to  be  of  vidne.  The  croppings  are 
very  prominent,  and  assays  as  high  as  $1,000  are  obtained  from  them.. 
The  company  has  strong  hope  of  discovering  a  bonanza  in  the  claim, 
and,  as  llie  prospects  warrant  it,  no  expense  will  be  spared  in  its  early 
development.  The  qaartz  fonnd  is  very  similar  to  that  in  the  Belcher 
and  Grown  Point,  being  strong  and  healthy  and  very  free  from  base 
metals.  Contains  abont  two-thirds  silver  to  one-third  gold,  and  is  the 
only  mine  on  the  Gomstock  that  shows  bromide  of  silver.  This  mine  ia 
nnlike  other  mines  in  the  Spring  Yalley  district^  a^  most  of  them,  com- 
mencing at  the  Dayton,  north,  show  bat  little  silver.  Mr.  P.  F.  Osbis- 
ton  is  superintendent. 

Knick&rbochsr. — ^This  mine  is  sitaated  on  the  southwest  branch  of  the 
Gomstock  lode  and  adjoins  the  Caledonia  on  the  sonth.  Prospecting  is 
being  carried  on  to  a  depth  of  700  feet,  but  Mr.  H.  Y.  S.  McCnllongh, 
the  sax)erintendent,  reports  that  no  ore  of  valae  has  been  fonnd. 

Baltimore. — This  mine  joins  the  Knickerbocker  on  the  south,  and  has 
1,050  feet  of  ground.    The  shaft  has  attained  a  depth  of  1,100  feet. 

11  M 
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Pra9peoting  from  tbe  sbaft  has  been  cao^ried  on  from  foar  levels ;  soone 
ore  assayiDg  very  high  was  found  on  tbe  30Q-foot  levelt  tbe  average 
"valae  of  wbiob  was  $100  per  ton*  Seventj-ftve  tooK  were  obtained  ficooi 
this  level  and  are  now  in  tbe  company's  dump.  Ibe  vein  is  qnite  nar- 
row, bat  increases  in  width  mtix  deptb  and  jpitcbes  36^  east«.  I  iMi^e  to 
thank  Mr.  E.  Strotber,  the  superintendent,  for  tbe  above  desoripfcion. 

Book  IslaauL — ^Tbis  mine  is  situated  next  to  tbe  Baltimore  on  tiie 
south,  and  is  in  about  the  same  condition.  Tbe  vein  is  wider,  being  218 
feet  in  the  south  end  of  the  mine.  Tbe  sbaft  is  down  800  feet ;  tbe  last 
166  feet  of  tbe  shaft  is  in  tbe  vein.  Average  assays  of  quartz,  $18, 
although  very  fine  bunches  of  rich  ore  are  occasionally  found  on  the 
4d0foot  level.  There  is  considerable  water  in  tbe  vein.  Value  of  im- 
provements, $75,000,  consisting  of  boisting-works,  machinery,  &c.  Mr. 
Charles  Forman,  the  superintendent  furnishes  the  above  account. 

Florida. — This  is  the  last  mine  of  note  on  this  brancb  of  the  Corn- 
stock.  The  shaft  is  about  700  feet  deep ;  tbe  vein  on  tbe  110-foot  level 
is  185  feet  wide,  and  assays  very  low.  Some  fine  pieces  of  ore  have 
been  found  on  tbe  300'foot  level,  but  as  a  general  thing  the  ore  is  very 
base,  as  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  J.  E.  De  Noon,  tbe  superintendent. 

Julia. — This  mine  is  situated  east  of  theCboUar,  and  in  a  cafion  which 
runs  parallel  with  tbe  one  in  which  tbe  Yellow  Jacket,  Belcher,  and 
Overman  are  situated,  but  some  hundreds  of  feet  to  tbe  east.  The  mine 
has  attained  a  vertical  depth  of  1,680  feet ;  prospecting  has  been  done 
on  sev^al  levels  without  finding  ore  of  value.  Their  lowest  level  is  the 
1,500-foot.  Some  fine  streaks  of  ore  are  met  with,  and  judging  from  tbe 
character  of  the  vein,  which  is  one  and  the  same  as  that  of  tbe  Chollar, 
the  prospects  for  a  mine  are  good. 

Europa. — ^This  mine  is  next  south  to  the  Julia,  and  has  1,000  feet  in  claim. 
The  depth  of  the  shaft  is  450  feet.  Have  drifted  on  the  310-foot  level 
450  feet  we8t%  Width  of  vein  85  feet ;  pitch,  48^  east.  Assays  of  quartz 
from  $4  to  $25.  Ledge  strong  and  well  defined  ;  walls  perfect  and  very 
regular.  Mr.  John  Lambert,  the  superintendent  who  furnishes  the 
al^ve  facts,  reports  the  influx  of  water  as  about  6,000  gallons  per  24 
hours. 

SMivan. — Tbis  is  the  next  claim  upon  which  work  is  being  done.  It 
is  on  tbe  same  vein  as  the  Julia,  Europa,  and  Woodville.  A  sbaft  is 
being  sunk  to  prospect  the  ground. 

Alia. — ^This  claim  joins  the  Sullivan  on  the  south ;  the  shaft  is  down 
355  feet;  no  drifting  done  yet ;  expect  to  cut  vein  at  600  feet.  This  mine 
has  erected  very  heavy  and  expensive  pumping-machinery,  and  has 
started  in  good  earnest  to  develop  its  ground.  Mr.  C.  C.  Derby  is  the 
superintendent. 

Lady  Washington. — This  joins  the  Alta  on  the  east.  The  company  is 
engaged  in  sinking  its  shaft,  which  has  attained  a  depth  of  550  feet. 
Width  of  ledge  over  100  feet ;  pitches  47<^  east.  Will  intersect  vein  at 
650  feet.  Vein  same  as  Justice.  Very  heavy  machinery  on  the  claim. 
Mr.  B.  P.  Keating  is  tbe  superintendent. 

TToodmZfe.— This  claim  lies  where  tbe  two  canons  intersect,  and  it  is 
here  that  the  trouble  occurs  as  to  tbe  title  between  tbe  Justice  and  this 
company.  Some  authorities  express  the  opinion  that  tbe  vein  here 
belongs  to  the  Woodville ;  but  the  point  is  a  difficult  one.  The  com- 
pany has  extracted  a  great  deal  of  ore,  but  most  of  it  is  of  low  grade. 
Mr.  Baldwin  is  superintendent. 

The  Sutro  tunneL — ^The  opinion  expressed  in  former  reports  concern- 
ing the  importance  of  this  enterprise  to  deep  mining  on  the  Comstock 
lode  is  likely  to  become  universal  before  long.    In  spite  of  the  positive 
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predictioDfi  of  many  of  tbe  saperintendents  and  miniag  captatoB,  large 
anomiits  of  water  ace  eontmiially  eneountered  at  considerable  depth ; 
and  it  may  almost  be  said  that' there  is  bo  time  when  some  mine  on  the 
vein  is  not  in  trouble  firom  this  cause.  Concerning:  tbe  mentffof  the 
legal  controversy  betweeikthe  SntfoTnnnel  Company  and  the  managers 
of  the  mines,  I  have  no  opinion  to  express,  except  that  it  is  most  nnfor- 
tonate  that  a  work  which  shonld  hav<e  been  completed  long  ago  by  the 
joint  efforts  of  all  the  companies  is  hinctored,  delayed,  and  rendered  ex- 
tremely expeosive  by  qnarrels,  intrigues,  and lawsnits. 

The  following  account  of  the  tn&n^  and  its  progress  to  Febraary, 
1876,  has  been  prepared,  at  my  request,  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Drinker,  of  Phila- 
delphia*   It  will  be  found  vaktable  for  refeience  and  comparison : 

The  Sutro  tunnel  commences  at  the  town  of  Satro,  which  is  located 
in  the  Carson  Valley,  3^  miles  from  Dayton  and  li  miles  from  the  Cnr- 
son  Biver.  Its  general  course  is  west-northwest,  with  a  rise  of  3  inches 
in  100  feet.  It  will  reaeh  the  lode  at  a  distaaee  of  19,899  feet  from  the 
mouth  and  1,970  feet  below  the  croppings  on  the  Savage  claim,  (1,922 
feet  below  the  shaft-mouth  of  that  min&)  Drifts  will  be  driven  along 
the  lode  from  this  point  both  north  and  south.  The  act  passed  by  the 
Forty-aeoond  Coagcess  requires  that  the  main  tunnel  shall,  throughout 
its  entire  lengthy  have  a  cross-sectional  area  of  at  least  140  sqaare  feet, 
including  timbers  and  i^ace  for  drainage,  and  shall  on  or  before  its 
completion  be  provided  with  necessary  timber-sn]M[)orts,  double  railroad- 
tracks,  and  working-shafts.  Wcwk  was  commenoed  on  this  importaut 
enterprise  on  the  19th  of  October,  1869,  at  which  time  but  15  men  were 
employed,  and  they  only  on  day-shifts.  Operations  were  condacted  on 
this  limited  scale  up  to  December  1, 1871,  at  which  date  the  header,  the 
only  p6int  where  work  was  prosecated,  had  been  driven  a  distance  of 
2,601  feet;  Under  t^e  impetus  given  by  the  consnmmation  of  success- 
fal  financial  negotiations,  the  force  was  increased  dnring  the  month  of 
December,  1871,  to  232  meu;  four  shafts  were  located  nearly  equidis- 
tant from  each  other  along  the  line  of  the  tunnel^  and  hoisting  engines 
and  pumps  purchased  for  each. 

The  pumps  used  m^  the  double-acting  cataract  steam-pumps,  manu- 
factnied  by  Messrs.  Allison  &  Bannan,  of  Pottsville,  Pa.  They  have 
steam-cylinders  20  inches  by  72  inches  and  10-inch  discharge-pipes, 
weighing  20,000  pounds  each,  and  capable  of  lifting  the  water  from 
station  to  station,  300  feet  apart.  Steam-pumps  of  this  capacity  had 
not  been  introduced  before  on  the  Pacific  coast,  though  they  have  been 
in  use  qnite  extensively  fbr  some  years  in  the  coal-regions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. They  prove  greafly  prefdrable  to  the  old  style  of  Cornish  pump, 
now  in  general  use,  as  to  simplicity,  cheapness,  darability,  and  dimin- 
ished liability  to  get  out  of  order.  To  illustrate  the  working  of  these 
pumps,  the  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  report  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  machinery  for  the  year  1872 : 

Shaft  No.  I'^ApriL — ^^  In  this  month  the  water  caused  considerable 
trouble  here,  there  being  over  3,000,000  gallons  pomped  from  the  shaft 
daring  the  month.  Much  damage  was  done  to  the  pump  by  the  sand 
and  gravel  catting  oat  the  packing  and  wearing  away  the  cylinder  and 
glands.  The  brass  lining  of  the  pump-cylinder  had  to  be  taken  out  and 
a  new  piston  made.  During  these  repairs  the  pamp  had  to  be  raised 
by  means  of  a  chain^tackle  twice  (10  feet  each  time)  in  order  to  keep 
it  out  of  the  water,  so  that  the  machinists  could  continue  their  work, ' 
and  in  the  24  hours  that  it  took  for  these  repairs  the  water  rose  36  feet 
in  the  shaft.  At  the  same  time  the  hoisting-engine  was  raising  water 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  a  tub  constracted  for  that  purpose.'^ 
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Shaft  No.  2 — November. — "The  chief  work  done  here  during  the  month 
was  fitting  up  the  two  large  pumps.  One  of  them  is  in  a  station  275 
feet  and  the  other  550  feet  from  the  surface.  Each  of  these  pumps 
weighs  10  tons,  and  the  bed-plates  they  rest  on  are  30  feet  long.  The 
pumps  are  double-acting,  constructed  with  two  plungers  and  two  sets 
of  valves,  or,  otherwise,  two  single-acting  pumps  connected  to  one  steam- 
piston.  The  column  through  which  the  water  from  these  pumps  passes 
to  the  top  of  the  shaft  is  of  wrought  iron  with  cast-iron  flanges,  and  is 
10  inches  in  diameter.  This  column  is  securely  braced  and  supported 
by  the  shaft-timbering.  The  shafts  at  all  places  are  10  feet  long  in  the 
clear  by  5  feet  wide,  and  the  timbering  is  10  inches  by  12  inches,  in 
sets  5  feet  apart,  supported  by  corner-posts  10  inches  by  10  inches.  A 
girt  of  10-inch  by  12-inch  timber  divides  the  hoisting-shaft  from  the 
pump-shaft,  making  the  hoisting-shaft  4  feet  2  inches  by  5  feet  in  the 
clear,  and  the  pump-shaft  5  feet  by  5  feet  in  the  clear;  boards  are 
naUed  on  the  girts  so  as  to  make  each  shaft  independent,  and  a  venti- 
lator-box is  carried  up  through  the  roof  of  the  building  over  the  pump- 
shaft.  Tlie  water-column  from  the  second  pump  discharges  its  water 
into  a  tank  at  the  first  pump-station ;  from  thence  it  is  pumped  by 
means  of  the  pump  at  that  place  and  discharged  into  tanks  at  the  sar- 
face.  •  ♦  ♦  The  steam-pipe  is  of  wrought  iron,  and  is  6  inches  in 
diameter  down  to  the  first  pump,  5  inches  in  diameter  to  the  second 
pump,  and  diminished  in  size  proportionately  as  more  pumps  are  put 
in.  The  steam  is  conducted  along  the  pump-station  f^om  the  main  pipe 
to  the  pump  by  a  3-inch  wrought-iron  pipe  at  each  pump.  The  suction- 
pipe,  from  the  pump  to  the  tank,  is  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  chiefly 
cast  iron.  The  water  is  made  to  pass  through  a  condenser  before  com- 
ing to  the  pump.  This  condenser  is  placed  at  the  back  end  of  the 
pump-station,  and  can  be  used  at  pleasure  by  opening  a  valve,  which 
will  turn  the  exhaust-steam  through  the  condenser  instead  of  conduct- 
ing it  to  the  exhaust-box.  The  exhaust-box  is  of  wood,  12  inches  by 
12  inches  internal  area^  and  the  exhaust-steam  fi*om  all  the  pumps  is 
turned  into  it,  and  by  it  carried  to  the  top  of  the  shaft.  The  water 
which  may  overflow  from  the  pump-stations  is  also  conducted  into  this 
box,  so  as  to  prevent  it  splashing  in  the  shaft.  AM  the  steam  and  ex- 
haust pipes  are  covered  with  thick  cow-hair  felt  sewn  upon  canvass  and 
painted ;  and  notwithstanding  this  precaution  the  heat  in  these  stations 
is  frequently  over  100°. 

"  The  condensers  are  the  ones  patented  by  Henry  L.  Brevoort,  of  New 
York.  They  are  made  of  cast  iron,  3  feet  in  diameter  and  6  feet  long. 
The  water  is  taken  in  from  the  side,  and  passes  up  to  the  top  through 
an  annular  space,  thence  through  an  annular  adjustable  valve,  where  it 
is  formed  into  a  sheet-jet,  through  which  the  exhaust  steam  is  made  to 
pass.  The  amount  of  pressure  to  the  jet  is  regulated  by  a  float,  and 
the  water  can  also  be  regulated  by  hand. 

^^  The  number  of  hoists  made  here  this  month  has  been  4,297.  The 
two  48-inch  boilers  were  used,  and  an  average  steam-pressure  of  60 
pounds  was  maintained.  The  fuel  consumed  was  99  cords  of  Garson 
pine.  The  quantity  of  water  pumped  from  the  shaft  was  68,900  gallons 
in  24  hours.'' 

The  tunnel  has  now  (1876)  passed  shafts  Nos.  1  and  2,  which  are  used 
for  ventilation.  The  draught  ascends  very  strongly  up  shaft  No.  2,  enter- 
ing at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel.  Shafts  Nos.  3  and  4,  the  former  after 
reaching  a  depth  of  456  feet,  and  the  latter  after  being  sunk  674  feet, 
were  abandoned,  on  account  of  the  immense  influx  of  water,  which  it 
was  impossible  to  master. 
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The  Leader  bad  reachedf  on  the  15th  day  of  Febraary,  1876,  a  length 
of  12,259  feet,  leaving  7,640  feet  to  be  cat.  The  tunnel  for  the  last  800 
feet  has  been  in  mineral,  assaying  from  $2  to  $20  per  ton.  It  can  only 
be  ascertained  by  actaal  experiment  whether  this  country -rock  will  pay 
for  concentration  and  reduction ;  if  it  does,  there  is  enough  material 
already  traversed  to  last  for  the  next  hundred  years. 

At  present,  natural  ventilation  takes  place  as  far  as  shaft  IsTo.  2,  be- 
yond which  mechanical  means  are  necessary  until  a  connection  is  estab- 
lished with  the  mines.  Two  No.  4  Boot  blowers  are  used,  with  11-inch 
galvanized-iron  tubing,  and  the  air  in  the  header,  3,300  feet  beyond  shaft 
No.  2,  is  perfectly  pure  and  cool.  But  besides  the  air  delivered  by  the 
blowers,  there  is  the  condensed  air,  which  is  delivered  by  the  use  of  six 
machine-drills  in  operation  in  the  header.  The  Burleigh  drills  in  use  in 
the  header  were  at  first  supplied  with  air  by  a  compressor  located  at 
shaft  No.  1,  which  had  been  constructed  by  the  Soci£t6  Oockerill,  of 
Belgium.  After  shaft  No.  2  was  passed,  the  air-compressor  at  shaft  No. 
1  was  exchanged  for  a  new  one  started  at  shaft  No.  2,  constructed  by 
the  Humboldt  Company,  of  IQilk,  near  Dentz,  on  the  Bhine.  Both 
compressors  have  given  great  satisfaction. 

In  bad  ground,  or  wherever  timbering  is  thought  necessary,  12-inch 
by  14-inch  posts,  with  14-inch  by  16-inch  caps,  are  used,  placed  5  feet 
apart,  though  in  some  places  they  are  put  close  to  each  other.  The 
timber  used  is  sawed  pine;  and  in  bad  ground  the  center-piece  of  a  tree 
is  always  selected.  Timber  costs  on  an  average  $30  per  thousand,  de- 
livered at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel.  Wood  is  used  for  fuel,  and  costs 
$6.50  per  cord,  delivered. 

In  1874,  when  machine-drills  were  first  used  at  the  tunnel,  the  Bur- 
leigh drill  was  adopted,  and  has  thus  far  done  very  satisfactory  work. 
From  information  received  at  Mont  Cenis,  Hoosac,  and  elsewhere,  it 
was  supposed  that  five  drills  were  needed  for  eveiy  one  in  operation, 
but  practical  experience  here  has  shown  that  for  the  six  drills  in  use, 
four  or  six  at  most  additional  ones  would  keep  the  heading  going  without 
any  interruption — ^that  is,  provided  there  is  a  machine-shop  and  compe- 
tent mechanics  are  employed  to  keep  the  machines  in  repair.  English 
steel  was  at  first  employed,  but  at  present  Black  Diamond  steel,  made 
in  Pittsburgh,  is  in  nse  and  is  considered  fully  equal  to  the  English. 

The  heading  which  is  now  being  driven,  8  by  10  feet,  is  blast^  out  by 
means  of  a  <»nter-cut  and  ^<  squaring  up."  This  will  ultimately  be  en- 
larged to  a  section  of  10  by  12  feet.  The  cnt  has  a  depth  of  from  7  to 
8  feet,  and  a  face  of  from  4  to  5  feet.  IVom  3  to  8  holes  are  drilled  on 
each  side.  This  wedge  being  first  blasted  out,  the  sides  are  then 
squared  up  by  means  of  one  or  two  series  of  4  or  more  holes  each,  ac- 
cording to  the  hardness  of  the  rock.  The  average  time  to  take  out  a 
cut  and  square  up  averages  about  12  hours. 

Before  machine-drilling  was  introduced,  the  average  progress  was 
not  over  100  feet  per  month,  while  now  it  is  at  least  350  feet  for  every 
thirty  days.  Where  timbered,  the  tunnel  as  far  as  completed  is  12  by 
16  feet  outside  of  the  timber,  which  are  10  by  12  inches,  except  the 
inside  posts,  which  are  10  inches  square.  This  is  divided  into  two  com- 
partments, each  5}  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  4^  at  the  top,  and  10  feet 
high,  with  a  passage-way  between  and  a  drain  underneath.  The  top 
and  sides  are  covered  with  lagging  of  2-inch  plank.  The  shafts  are 
timbered  with  sets  of  10  by  12  inch  timber,  placed  5  feet  apart  from 
center  to  center,  with  10  by  10  inch  posts. 
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The  followiQg  table  gives  the  location  and  depth  of  the  foar  principal 
shafts  of  the  tannel : 


Sbftft  No.  1,  (finiBhed). .. 
Shaft  No.  2,  (fiDished). .. 
Shaft  No.  3)  (abandoned) 
Shaft  No.  4;  (abandoned) 


Distonee  £rom 
mouth  of 
tunnel. 


Feet. 

4,915 

9,(H>5 

13,545 

17,695 


Depth  of  tan- 
nine v«L 


Fegt. 

523 

1,041 

1,361 

1,485 


All  work  on  the  tnnncl  has  been  done  by  day4abor,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  very  small  contracts  in  the  first  stages  of  the  work. 
The  rates  of  wages  are  as  follows,  (in  gold :) 

Foremen,  per  day $8  00 

Shift-bosses,  per  day 6  00 

Drill-men,  per  day ' 5  00 

Laborers,  car-men,  and  all  others  employed  nnder  ground 4  00 

In  addition  to  the  above  rates  the  following  premiam  has  been  olEered 
during  the  past  year :  For  every  foot  over  3^  per  mouth,  and  less  than 
400,  $5  per  foot ;  of  400  and  less  than  500,  $10  per  foot;  anything  over 
500,  $20  per  foot.  The  above  to  be  divided  eqoally  among  the  men 
employed  under  ground. 

In  the  heading  two  men  are  employed  to  each  machiue,  one  drill-man 
and  one  miner  assisting,  making  a  total  of  thirty-six  per  day.  These 
men  do  all  the  work  of  shoveling  and  loading  in  the  heading,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  drilling.  The  average  number  of  men  employed  by  the 
company  during  the  year  1875  was  as  follows:  1  general  superintendent, 
1  accountant  and  paymaster,  1  chief  engineer,  1  assistant  engineer,  1 
carpenter,  1  foreman  of  tunnel,  3  shift-bosses,  3  blasters,  18  dSiil-men, 

1  drill-boy,  18  miners,  11  car-men,  1  station-tender,  3  track-layers,  4  tim- 
ber-men, 10  repair-men,  3  machinists,  1  machinists'  helper,  3  engineers, 

2  firemen,  2  blacksmiths,  2  blacksmiths'  helpers,  1  tinsmith,  3  watdimen, 
4  teamsters  and  assistants,  1  hostler,  7  laborers,  1  ranchman,  1  laborer 
on  improvements,  1  mail-carrier ;  total,  110. 

Work  on  the  tunnel  is  now  (1876)  being  vigorously  pushed,  and  it  is 
expected  that  it  will  be  completed  about  January  1, 1878. 

The  following  tables  will  show  the  monthly  progress  made  in  driving 
the  beading  and  in  sinking  shafts,  from  the  beginning  of  the  work  up 
to  March  1, 1876.  A  set  of  averages  is  also  appended,  showing  details 
of  work  during  the  year  1875 : 
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StatemeiU  <^progre8$  of  the  Sntro  tunnel  from  Odoher  19, 1869,  to  March  1, 1876. 


Hontb. 


"T 

1860. 
Noyember . 


December.. 

Totel  for  1800. 

Dlstanoe  January 
1,187a 
1870. 

JaniukTy 

Pebroary 

llarcb 

AiMrtl 

May 

June 


Jnly , 

Aagnat.... 
September . 
October.... 
Norember , 
December  , 


T^ytal  for  1870. 


Distaoee  January 
1, 1871. 
1871. 

Jannary 

Febmary 

Haroh 


April 

May 

Jane 

July , 

August.... 
September , 
October.... 
November 
December  . 


Total  for  1871. 


Distance  January 
1,1873. 

lem 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November ........ 

December 


Total  for  1873. 

Diatance  January 
1,1873. 

1873.   ' 

January 

February 

March... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 


September. 


Prog 


Feet 
354 

S06 


301 
136 
05 
110 
135 
157 

116 

82 

126 

to 

48 
65 


53 
39 
53 

35 
116 
135 

00 

98 
80 
53 
61 
OS 


47 
72 
20 
45 
45 
40 
40 
117 
105 
01 
01 
03 


00 
81 
131 
116 
114 
85 
100 
118 

123 


Header. 


Total. 


FmL 


460 


460 


1,300 


1,750 


015 


2,665 


815 


3,480 


Sise. 


14  by  16 
14  by  16 


Character  of  rock. 


Hemarls. 


CoDglomemtebtfwIdenand 

cement. 
do 


14  by  16 
14  by  16 
14  by  16 
14  by  16 
8  by  8 
8  by  8 


8by 
8  by 
8  by 
8  by 
8by 
8  by 


8  by  8 
8  by  8 
8  by  8 


8by 
8  by 
8by 
8  by 
8  by 
8by 
8  by 
8by 
8  by 


8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 


8  by 
8  by 
8by 
8  by 
8by 
8  by 
8  by 
8  by 
8by 
8by 
8  by 
8by 


8by 
8by 
8by 
8by 
e-by 
8by 
8by 
8by 


8  by  8 


Conglomerate... 
......do ... .... .., 

Breccia  and  tofa 

, do 

do 

do 


Bed  day.... 
Blue  clay  . . . 
yein*matter 

do 

do 

do 


PropyHte  and  vein  matter. 

do 

do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Propylite 
do .. 


do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

Trachyte 

, do  .. 

do.. 

do.. 

, do.. 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 


««•.  '»^' 


From  Oetober  10  to  Decem- 
ber 3. 1880. 

From  December  3  to  Deseia. 
berSl,  1860. 


Struck  6  miners'  inches  of 
water. 

Timbering. 


Monthly  aremge,  1870,  107| 
foot. 


Struck  20  mitrers*  indies  of 
water  Mnrch  I. 

Timbering. 


Monthly  average,  76 1  feet 


Monthly  average,  67.01  feet. 


Drifts  east  and  west  from  "So, 

1  begun  August  14. 
Header  to  October  87, 
j^  nected  with  No.  1. 
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Statement  o/progresB  of  the  Satro  tunnel,  ^c. — Continaed. 


Month. 


1873. 
October.... 
IKorember . 
JDeoember.. 


Total  for  1873 
Kovember 


Distance  Jannary 
1,1874. 
1874. 

January 

Febmacy 

lOvcb 


Jnne. 


July 

▲ogost.... 
September . 
October.... 
November 
December 


Total  for  1874 

Distance  January 
},1875i 
1875. 

January 

Febmary 

March 


April 


tss 


Jane.... 
Jaly.... 
Aognst 


September . 

SBtober.... 
OTomber . 
December  . 


Total  for  1875. 

Distance  January 
1,1876. 
187e. 

January  

February 


Total  March  1 


Hea4er. 


Prog- 
ress^ 


Feet 

105 

73 

1S9 


134 

98 

09 

136 

154 

194 

ioe 

300 
310 
960 
870 
417 


350 
989 
314 

S39 
909 

356 

358 
370 

336 
885 
335 
195 


300 
308 


Total. 


Feet 


1,964 
665 


5,399 


9,680 


8^079 


3,788 


11,807 


608 


18,415 


Size. 


8  by  8 
8by  8 
8  by  8 


8  by  8 
6  by  6 
8by  8 
8  by  14 
8  by  14 

8  by  14 

8  by  14 
8  by  14 
8  by  14 
8  by  14 
6  by  10 
8  by  10 


8  by  10 
8  by  10 
8  by  10 

8  by  10 
8  by  10 

8  by  10 
8  by  10 
8byl0 

8  by  10 
8  by  10 
8  by  10 
8  by  10 


8  by  10 
8  by  10 


Character  of  rock. 


Trach 


do.. 


.do 
do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
do 
.do 
.do 


Conglomerate  trachyte. 
Trachyte 


Conglomerate  and  green- 
atone. 


Andesite  porpL>Ty  ... 
Clay-quartz  porphyry. 


.do 


Clay-slate  porphyry.. 
Anaesite  porphyry  .. 
Greenstone  porpbyiy 


Andesite  greenstone 
Clay-porphyry 


Remarks. 


Monthly  average,  105.33  feet. 
Dritts  from  bottom  of  Ko.  1. 


Two  machine-drills  started. 

East  and  vrest  drifts  from 
shaft  No.  9  begun  May  10. 

Four  machincKlrills  started 
June  32. 


Monthly  average,  333.33  feet. 


March  34,  connected  with 
drifts  from  shaft  No.  3. 

Blasting  down  and  leveling 
from  ao,  3. 


Rock  contains  Iron  pyrites. 
Cut  two  quarts  ledges,  65  feet 
and  118  feet  wide. 


Monthly  average,  310.66  foet 
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Rhaft  feet  Na  1. 

Shaft  feet  Na  3. 

i 

i 

OQ 

1 

6 

& 

Month. 

i 

1 

1 

i 

CO 

1 

I 

Remarks. 

1873. 
Jannary 

l^ebmArv ......... 

Feet 

106 
»7 
44 
94 
63 
65 
33 

57 
19 

FeiL 

FeeL 

Feet 

133 

97 

F^ 

lV0t 

Feet 

110 
46 
63 
34 

Feet 

110 
40 
65 
30 

Work  on  abaft  begnn  in  Jan* 
naiy. 

, 

Auril 

Miiv 

Air-ahaflalao  begnn  May  87. 

Jnna            ._    _^ 

■Tnlv.... .. .. 

79 
55 

63 

37 
47 

89 

11 

45 
66 

33 

1 

^nfimBt ^-.... ...... 

AJr*abaft  completed  Jnly  IS, 

SMiteiiilMr  ...... 

310  feet. 

October  ......... 

KovAmber ...   .. 

T)AflAinliAr  ^ 

'  SI 

•  m»  ■  •  • 

41 

46 

Total 

457 

457 

7 

40 

15 

641 

377 

436 

'     m 

1873. 

TotalJanuary  1 

■Taonarv ............. 

' 

641 
41 
36 
16 

377 
13 
16 

436 
31 

""lY 

T'ohrnATT ........ 

"Mftrch ............... 

AdtU 

Mav \ 

Janfi . 

Rhaft  NOk  1  reached  tannel* 

Jnly 

3 

level  Jnne  5. 

A  iiirnat. .      . .    . 

71 

180 
03 

54 

163 

94 

BflDffeAfl&IlfiP  ^.--.1,..-.. 

83 
34 
84 

86 
37 
47 
57 

1  begnn  Angnet  14. 

October 

14 
87 

VoTBinbor . . ... 

ITo.  3  shnt  down  liToVfiiitibor  4. 

'DAcmnbf^r 

Total.  ,! 

693 

344 

311 

614 

- 

456 

651 

1874. 
Total  Jatmarr  1. . . . . 

533. 

344 

311 

814 
33i 

50 

183 

41 

456 

651 
83 

Jaauary 

Fobrnarr 

January  9  paaaed  qnartr- 
lod^e  in  shaft  No.  4,3i  feet 
wide.  Na  4  ahut  down 
Jannaiy  13. 

March 

*•'*"* 

April 

Hay 

83 
80 

77 
93 

Jtino 

July 

Angnst 

Jnly  1  driven  from  drifts 
from  No.  3  by  inilax  of 
water  west  drirfe. 

Septciiibor  .......... 

October 

November 

Seoember ........... 

' 

Grand  total 

533 

344 

311 

l,059i 

171 

170 

674 

. 

Tcible  of  averages  for  1875. 


Progress  per  week,  feet 

Flow  of  water,  miner's  inches 

Air  temperatare  at  month,  deg.  Fahr 

At  shaft  No.  1  east,  deg.  Fahr. . 

At  shaft  No.  1  west,  deg.  Fahr  . 

At  shaft  No.  2  east^  deg.  Fahr. . 

At  shaft  No.  2  west,  deg.  Fahr  , 

At  heading,  deg.  Fahr 


71.69 
51.11 
69.9 
74.35 
67.65 
79.17 
80.67 
82.58 
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Water  temperature  at  moath,  deg.  Fahr 74. 89 

At  shaft  No.  1,  deg.  Fahr 76.86 

At  shaft  No.  2,  deg.  Fahr 79.39 

At  heading,  deg.  Fahr 81.81 

Namber  of  holes  drilled 308.81 

Number  of  holes  blaste  d .^ 344. 62 

Aggregate  depth,  feet 2, 092. 21 

Average  depth,  feet 6. 77 

Powder  oonsamed,  pounds 2. 62 

Number  of  exploders  consumed 351.28 

Bock  extracted,  car-loads 521.81 

Number  of  drills  sharpened 448. 8 

Number  of  men  employed 110 

Feet. 

The  progress  of  the  tunnel-header  (10  feet  in  widtiti  and  8  feet 

in  height)  for  the  year  1875  has  been 3,728 

Giving  an  average  progress  per  month  of 310. 66 

An  average  progress  per  week  of 71 .  69 

An  average  progress  per  day  of 10.24 

And  an  average  progress  per  shift  of  eight  hours  of 3. 41 

Quantity  of  water. 

The  average  daily  flow  of  water  (in  miner's  inches,  al- 
lowing 6  inches  pressure  above  the  top  of  the  orifice) 
has  been 51. 11 

Oanone. 

Which  is  equal  (in  standard  gallons  at  12.2  gallons  for 
each  miner's  inch  per  minute)  to  a  flow  per  minute  of.  623. 64 

Per  hour 37,412.40 

Per  day 897,897.60 

Per  month 26,936,928.00 

And  for  the  whole  year 323,243,186.00 

TODB. 

Calculating  the  weight  of  each  standard  gallon  at  8.33 
pounds,  we  get  an  average  flow  per  minute*  (in  tons  of 

2,000  pounds)  of 2.1194 

Per  hour 155.1644 

Per  day 3,739.1456 

Per  month 112,191.1680 

And  for  the  whole  year,  of 1,346,302.160 

Air  temperature. 

Deg.  Fahr. 

During  the  year  the  average  temperature  at  the  mouth  of  the 

tunnel  was* 61. 23 

The  highest  temperature  was  on  July  22 • . . «  86. 00 

The  lowest  on  January  22 « 33. 00 

At  a  point  immediately  east  of  shaft  No.  1  the  average  temper- 
ature was • 74. 36 

The  highest,  (October  8) 79.00 

OBie  lowest,  (August  1) 62.00 

At  a  point  immediately  west  of  shaft  No.  1  (there  being  a  slight 
air-current  down  shaft  No.  1  and  up  shaft  No.  2)  the  average 

temperature  was « 67.65 

The  highest,  (September  15) 76.00 

The  lowest,  (April  15) 56.00 
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Deg.  Fahr. 

At  a  paint  immediately  east  of  shaf fc  No.  2  the  average  was 79. 17 

The  highest,  (October  16) 82.00 

The  lowest 78.0^ 

At  a  point  immediately  west  of  shaft  No.  2  the  average  was 80. 67 

The  highest,  (October  15  aand  Deoember  15} 83.  OO 

The  lowest 79.00 

At  the  heading  tbe  average  tempexatare  for  tiie  year  was 82. 58 

The  highest,  (Deoember  1) 88.00 

Thelewest 79.00 

It  is  a  Cfurioiis  fact  that  the  temperature  in  Idie  tannel,  especLally  near 
shaft  Ne.  1,  is  lower  in  tiie  hottest  part  of  the  siKramer  than  during  the 
winter  months. 

Wntcr  temperaiwre. 

The  average  temperature  of  the  water  flowing  from  the  tunnel  was  r 

At  the  month .'  74. 89 

AtshaftNo.1 76.86 

AtshaftNo.2 79.39 

At  Ae  heading 81.81 

Holes  drilled  and  blasted. 

During  the  laet  eight  months  of  the  year  (no  account  having  been 
kept  before  that  time)  there  were  drilledi  by  means  of  six  Burleigh 
drills,  a  total  of  9,882  holes  from  2  to  2^  inches  in  disuneter.  In  many 
cases,  but  more  especially  in  hard  rock  and  when  in  proximity  to  tim- 
bers, holes  had  to  be  blasted'  twice,  swelling  the  total  of  holes  blasted 
to  11,029.  The  aggregate  depth  of  all  tike  boles  drilled  is  equal  to 
66,951  feet,  or  a  line  12.68  miles  in  length.  The  average  depth  of  holes 
w  as  6.77. 

Powder  consumed. 

To  blast  the  holes  above  mentioned  25,945  pounds  of  Giant  suid  Her- 
cules powder  was  used,  the  avecage  for  each  hole  being  2.62  pounds.. 

Exploders  consumed. 
A  total  of  11,241  exploders  were  set  off  by  friction  batteries. 

Roclz  extracted. 

The  number  of  car-loads  of  rock  removed  during  the  last  eight  months 
was  16,698,  which,  at  an  average  of  two  tons  eacb^  gives  a  total  of  33,398 
tons. 

Brills  sharpened. 

The  account  of  the  number  of  drills  sharpened  was  only  kept  for  a 
portion  of  the  year ;  at  times  as  many  as  110  drills  were  required  for 
one  round  of  holes,  while  at  others  very  few  were  required. 

I.ANBEB  OOtrnXT. 

The  principal  mining  op^ations  of  this  cottnty  are  in  the  Beese  Biver 
district^  whare  the  Ma^attan  Company  controls  nearly  ^l  the  producing 
mines.    By  a  steady  policy  of  acquiring  contiguous  mining-claims,  this 
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company  has  greatly  strengthened  its  position,  and  avoided  conflicts  of 
title  which  woald  have  been  disastroas  to  the  district.  I  know«pf  ^o 
place  in  the  United  States  where  sach  conflicts  conld  more  easily  arise, 
or  wonld  be  more  difficult  to  decide,  than  at  Lander  HilL  The  yeins 
are  small,  numerous,  and  full  of  faults  and  dislocations.  More  than 
once,  in  the  earlier  days,  a  rich  vein  was  suddenly  cut  off  by  a  cross- 
assure,  beyond  which  the  continuation  could  not  be  found.  To  trace  the 
movement  and  rediscover  the  vein  was  difficult  enough,  but  to  prove  its 
identity  and  so  establish  ownership  against  the  claim  of  some  adjoining 
owner  was  well-nigh  impossible.  The  natural  result  was,  that  the  miner 
who  had  lost  his  vein  pushed  boldly  into  the  country-rook  to  find  it,  and 
*<  recognized  "  as  the  missing  property  the  first  vein  he  found  which  was 
rich  enough  to  convince  him  of  its  identity.  The  lapse  or  purchase  of 
one  title  after  another  has  now  made  the  Manhattan  Company  the  owner 
of  so  much  ground,  that  exploration  and  extraction  can  be  carried  on 
freely.  This  is  not  only  a  good  thing  for  the  company :  it  is  the  only 
condition  which  permits  the  exploration  of  the  district  These  small 
and  broken,  though  often  rich  veins,  could  not  support  the  expense  of 
separate  administrations,  in  addition  to  the  necessary  high  cost  of  min- 
ing in  such  ground  and  of  the  reduction  of  refractory  ores  in  a  district 
scantily  supplied  with  fuel  and  remote  from  raUway  communication. 
The  Manhattan  Mill,  owning  the  only  Stetefeldt  furnace  in  the  region,  (the 
company  having  purchased  the  exclusive  right,)  enjoys  a  considerable 
custom  business,  besides  its  regular  work  on  the  ore  of  the  company's 
mines.  The  company  reports  a  product  of  about  $600,000  for  the  year, 
but  the  reported  product  of  the  county,  most  of  which  came,  I  presume, 
from  the  Manhattan  Mill,  was  over  $1,000,000.  The  Battle  Mountain 
Mining  Company,  (near  Galena,)  producing  during  the  year  $69,700,  was 
the  only  other  considerable  enterprise  in  progress  and  yielding  returns. 
For  the  products  of  smaller  concerns,  the  assessor's  report  may  be  con- 
sulted, on  a  previous  page. 

I  regret  that  the  miscarriage  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Alexander  Trippel 
prevents  me  from  presenting  in  this  place  some  further  notes  of  technical 
interest  on  the  experiments  in  ore-concentration  and  in  processes  of  re- 
duction carried  on  during  1875  in  Central  Fevada.  If  these  should  be 
in  whole  or  in  part  recovered  before  the  final  pages  of  this  report  are 
printed,  they  will  be  given  in  the  Appendix. 

NYE  COUNTY. 

This  county,  which  for  a  number  of  years  back  has  been  comparatively 
dormant,  has  during  the  last  year  begun  agaih  to  furnish  considerable 
amounts  of  bullion.  The  principal  product  of  this  year,  however,  did 
not  come  from  the  old  districts,  most  of  them  having,  in  spite  of  consid- 
erable developments,  remained  unprofitable.  The  Tybo  district,  though 
comparatively  new,  has  proved  itself  on  the  other  hand  a  very  important 
one. 

Fhiladelphia  district — I  am  indebted  for  notes  on  this  district  to 
Mr.  W.  F.  Leon,  who  has  also  in  former  years  kindly  contributed  to  my 
reports. 

The  mineral  deposits  of  the  district  occur  somewhat  irregularly  near 
granite  rocks  on  the  west,  extending.in  a  northerly  and  southerly  direc- 
tion, and  slate  and  quartz,  &c.,  on  the  east.  There  is  one  main  fissure-lode 
now  known,  the  Highbridge.  The  principal  mining  property  on  this 
lode  is  the  El  Dorado  South,  on  which,  with  the  exception  of  about  250 
feet  at  the  southern  extremity,  the  vein  of  quartz  is  plainly  traceable 
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throaghoat  its  extent.  Yarying  from  a  bare  trace  to  bold  and  magnifi- 
cent cliffs,  rising  here  and  dfiere  above  the  sorface,  the  croppings  con- 
tinne  even  into  contigaona  lands.  Such  oatcrops  are  often  nnnsnally 
massive,  and  consist  of  a  compact  white  quartz,  richly  clouded  with 
dark  and  antimonial  ores  of  silver.  In  the  solid  portions  of  the  lode  the 
silver-ores  are  scattered  throughout  the  whole  mass.  Kearly  the  entire 
contents  of  this  vein,  above  water-line,  are  in  a  more  or  less  advanced 
state  of  oxidation  and  chlorination. 

In  the  old  works  the  vein  varies  from  15  to  40  feet  in  width,  but  the 
productive  portion  of  the  vein,  the  pay-stratum,  also  varies  from  9  to 
20  feet.  The  ore  is  found  at  times  permeating  the  entire  vein,  at  other 
times  it  lies  nearest  the  hanging  wall  on  top  of  the  solid  ledge.  This  prop- 
erty is  owned  by  a  company  of  San  Francisco  capitalists,  and  is  now 
fairly  under  way  to  receive  the  fullest  development.  A  vertical  shaft 
(the  Leon  shaft)  near  the  south  end  of  the  claim  is  being  sunk  to  tap 
the  ore-body  known  to  exist  from  previous  developments  in  the  old 
incline  works,  but  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  until  better  facilities 
than  those  afforded  by  an  incline  could  be  completed.  The  company 
has  a  20-stamp  quartz-mill,  with  all  the  modem  improvements,  steam 
hoisting- works,  with  two  powerful  engines,  a  10-inch  Cornish  pump, 
and  all  the  necessary  materials  and  machinery  to  work  the  property, 
which  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Leon,  who  is  also 
one  of  the  heaviest  owners  in  the  enterprise. 

The  Belmont  Mining  Company  and  its  properties  are  next  in  impor- 
tance. The  works  are  situated  some  three  or  four  hundred  yards  north- 
erly from  the  property  above  mentioned,  and  on  the  same  vein.  This 
company  has  a  vertical  shaft,  and  is  developing  its  mines  in  a  systematic 
manner.  In  the  earlier  times  of  the  district,  the  Highbridge  and  Tran- 
sylvania, belonging  to  the  company,  were  widely  celebrated.  The  Old 
Combination  Company's  mines,  situate  north  of  the  last-mentioned 
property,  are  lying  idle,  and  have  been  so  almost  uninterruptedly  since 
1868.  This  property  consists  of  a  part  of  the  Highbridge,  the  Consti- 
tution, and  other  mining  locations.  With  the  exception  of  the  High- 
bridge,  this  property  is  wholly  undeveloped.  In  consequence  of  the 
stagnation  of  this  enterprise,  the  interests  of  Philadelphia  mining-dis- 
trict have  materially  suffered.  A  40stamp  mill  and  hoisting-works  are 
still  there,  though  in  a  somewhat  dilapidated  condition. 

The  El  Dorado  North,  Arizona,  Monitor-Belmont,  Quintera,  and  other 
locations,  at  one  time  promising  good  returns  to  their  owners,  are  now 
lying  idle,  the  parties  owning  them  preferring  to  await  the  development 
being  made  by  the  El  Dorado  South  and  Belmont  Companies.  There 
are  three  mills  in  the  district,  two  of  20  stamps  and  one  of  40,  the 
two  former  belonging  respectively  to  the  El  Dorado  South  Consolidated 
Mining  Company  and  the  Monitor  and  Belmont  Mill  Company,  the  latter 
to  the  Combination  Company.  To  the  former  two  mills  Stetefeldt' fur- 
naces are  attached,  having  a  capacity  to  roast  20  tons  of  ore  each  per 
day.    The  combination  mill  has  10  reverberatory  furnaces. 

The  deep  workings  now  in  progress  in  the  El  Dorado  South  and  Bel- 
mont Mines  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove  the  beginning  of  new  prosperity  for 
the  district. 

'  The  ores  of  this  district  are  of  high  grade,  assaying  oft«n  hundreds 
of  dollars  per  ton.  Beautiful  crystals  occur,  rendered  more  beautiful  by 
fanciful  twistings  and  net- work  of  native  silver.  Besides  the  native 
silver,  chloride  of  silver,  antimonial  silver,  stromeyerite,  sulphurets  of 
silver  and  iron,  stetefeldtite,  and  carbonate  of  copper  occur.    In  nearly 
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every  instaDce  the  best  ores  are  associated  with  oxides  of  copper  and 
iron,  and  in  sach  cases  the  percentage  of  silyer  is  always  lavge. 

Tybo  di»ert(^.— This  district  has  assamed  an  importance  doviofir  the 
last  years  which  imts  it  second  in  rank  as  a  lead-silver  district  in  tiie 
State.  1  am  indebted  to  Messrs.  W.  A.  Skidmore  aaid  H.  Degreot  for 
the  following  rep<Hrt  on  the  principal  mining  property,  to  which  the  dis- 
trict owes  its  reputation : 

The  property  of  the  Tybo  Conaolidated  IfiniBg  Company  cocsUts  of  mines  and  re- 
duction-works, water- franchises,  tram-ways,  honses,  shops,  and  varions  other  improve- 
ments, the  whole,  located  along  and  adjacent  to  Praciploo  Canon,  a  hcoad  and  deep 
ravine  which  at  this  point  onta  the  easterly  slope  of  the  Hot  Creek  Monntauia  at 
nearly  right  angles.  Bordering  this  ravine  on  the  south,  and  rising  above  it  to  a 
height  ofa  thousand  feet  or  more,  is  the  rugged  eminence  known  as  Precipice  Mount- 
ain. Striking  diagonally  across  the  canon  In  a  northwesterlv  and  southeasterW  direc- 
tion, the  oropplngs  of  a  neavy  minerail-bearing  lode  are  eleatly  traceable.  On  uiis  lode 
the  mining^claims  of  the  company  (four  in  number)  are  located.  The  Crosby,  the 
most  northerly  claim  of  the  group,  commencing  near  the  center  of  the  ca&on,  extends 
thence  south  400  feet.  As  scarcely  any  work  has  been  done  on  this  ground,  not  much 
can  be  said  about  it,  its  value  being  derived  from  its  position  on  an  ore-channel  of 
known  fertility. 

Adjoining  the  Croaby  on  the  south  is  the  Caaket  claim,  embimeiiig  within  its  timits 
€66  feet.  Two  perpendicular  shafts — one  near  either  extremity  of  this  ground — ^have 
been  carried  down  to  a  depth  of  about  70  feet,  a  dtifb  having  been  run  Snom  the  bot- 
tom of  the  more  northerly  for  a  distance  of  20  feet.  In  this  shafb  a  streak  of  good  ore 
firom  3  to '3}  feet  in  thickness  was  struok,  and  some  ten  or  twelve  tons  taken  oat,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  further  exploration  will  develop  here  a  large  and 
permanent  body  of  good  ore.    Both  of  these  shafts  are  well  timbered* 

On  the  Lafavette,  a  few  rods  to  the  west  of  the  Casket  daim,  a  shaft  has  been  sunk 
to  a  depth  of  60  feet  on  a  line  of  weU-defined  oropplngs  trending  nearly  east  and  west. 
I^m  the  bottom  of  this  shaft  a  ddft  baa  been  oaraifid  easterly  in  the  vein- metier  70 
feet,  disclosing  a  stratnm  of  medium-grade  ore  fjrom  6  to  3  feet  in  thicknessi  The 
course  of  this  vein  indicates  that  it  will  intersect  the  dominating  lode  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  south  boundary  at  the  Casket  ground ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
a  marked  enrichment  of  the  main  lode  will  ensue  at  the  point  of  Junction.  This  out- 
lying ledge  has  not,  however,  been  anffloiently  exploited  to  detecmine  either  its  eovne 
or  dimensions  with  exactness,  though  its  iisrtiUty  seems  to  be  pvetty  well  assoied. 
This  claim  is  called  the  Lafayette,  and  covers  a  linear  section  of  1,200  feet. 

The  Two  G  Mine,  so  named  from  the  initials  of  Gillett  and  Gaily,  its  former  owners, 
extends  south  from  the  Casket  1,200  feet.  This,  tfie  only  one  of  the  oompany^s  olaime 
yet  thocouchly  developed,  has  been  opened  up  by  means  of  three  tunnels  driven  in 
and  with  the  course  of  the  ore-channeL  These  adits  stand  vertically  the  one  above 
the  other,  having  been  started  in  the  oropplngs  of  the  lode  which  here  stretch  obliquely 
along  the  northerly  face  of  Precipice  Mountain,  crossing  it  at  an  elevation  of  about 
300  feet  above  the  adjacent  ravine. 

This  exposure  of  the  lode  haa  greatly  fkoilitated  its  exploitation  by  the  meaoa  here 
adopted ;  this  series  of  tunnels,  with  their  various  connection,  tending  also  to  promote 
ventilation  and  the  ready  extraction  of  the  ores  from  the  mine.  The  lowest  of  these 
tunnels,  designated  No.  1,  is  530  feet  long,  while  No.  2,  the  next  above,  is  500  feet:  and 
the  uppermost,  No.  3,  is  200  feet  in  length.  The  latter  penetrates  the  lode  at  a  depth 
of  113  feet  below  the  highest  croppings.  Tunnel  No*  2  lies  100  feet  below  No.  3,  and 
tunnel  No.  1  38  feet  below  No.  2^  these  adits  being  connected  by  meaifs  of  indiaed 
winzes  opened  at  suitable  points  along  them.  The  material  through  which  they  are 
driven  has  proved  so  firm  that  timbering  has  been  required  at  only  a  few  spots. 

The  principal  ore-bearing  deposits  in  wis  mine  seem  to  occur  in  the  form  of  veitical 
shoots  or  chimneys  standing  between  and  inclining  with  the  walls  of  the  lode,  and 
pitching  toward  the  southeast.  The  dimensions  of  these  ore-bodies  are  variable,  rang- 
ing from  4  to  10  feet  in  thickness  and  from  30  to  60  feet  in  length.  They  are  usually 
connected  by  seams  of  vein-matter  or  ore,  the  wall-rock  coming  in  occasionally  and 
compressing  the  latter  to  a  very  narrow  limit,  and  at  a  few  spots  displacing  them  en- 
tirely. In  the  upper  workings  these  contractions  are  more  noticeable,  needy  disap- 
pearing in  the  lower  levels  of  the  mine. 

In  the  upper  tunnel.  No.  3,  some  good  ore  was  encountered  at  intervals  throughout 
ite  entire  length.  At  the  entrance  of  tunnel  No.  2  the  vein-matter,  composed  mostly 
of  excellent  ore,  showed  a  thii^ness  of  about  4  feet.  Fifty  fe^t  in  from  the  mouth  of 
the  tunnel  an  uprise  was  made,  which  finally  ran  into  wall^rock.  Ten  feet  further 
on  the  ore  came  in  again  rich  and  heavy,  and  so  continued  for  ten  or  twelve  feet,  when 
it  snffered  another  contraction,  and  for  fifty  feot  on  was  very  irregular,  narrowing  and 
expanding  sharply  from  1  to  6  or  7  feet.    After  a  farther  advance  of  120  feet  the  ore 
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spread  oat  to  a  thickneeB  of  7  feet-^all  high,  grade— a  short  stoping  having  been 
carried  up  here  to  a  height.of  20  feet  From  uiis  point  the  ore  held  on  oontraotinff  and 
expandinff-  for  a  distance  of  nearly  300  feet,  when  a  still  heavier  body  set  in,  whioE  yn» 
cross-cat  for .8  feet  withoat  arriving  at  its  western  limiti  8 toping iras  cairied ap  in  this 
chimney  to  a  great  height  withoat  reaching  its  apex* 

After  holding  its  lateral  proportione  for  25  or  30  feet,  this  chimney  narrowed  to4 
feet,  and  20  feet  farther  on  was  cat  off  altogether  by  the  invasion  of  lime-roek  from 
the  east.  Deflecting  the  tunnel  to  the  right  20  feet  carried  it  throagh  thiaobtnid- 
ing  mass  and  into  another  chimney  of  high-grade  smelting-ore  of  onas^rtained  thick- 
ness, a  drift  8  feet  in  length  having  faUed  to  cross-cat  it.  After  pMietrating  this  chim* 
ney  soath  for  a  distance  of  10  feet,  work  was  here  discontinaed,  leaving  the  face  of  the 
tonnel  in  the  most  promising  body  of  ore  yet  opened  np  in  the  mine.  As  the  iirega- 
larities  of  the  ore  in  the  tannel  above  corresponded  with  those  encountered  here,  it  is 
inferred  that  this  chimney  will  be  intersected  by  the  upper  tannel  when  the  latter 
shall  have  been  advanced  another  150  or  160  feet. 

The  first  60  feet  of  tannel  No.  1  was  ran  oatslde  of  and  at  a  slight  angle  with  the 
ledge.  After  ranning  70  feet  the  latter  was  reached  and  a  shaft  p«it  down  at  the  point 
of  contact  to  a  depUi  of  30  feet.  In  this  shaft  a  sheet  of  good  carbonate  ore  was  ex- 
posed varying  from  8  to  20  inches  in  thickness.  The  tannel  carried  this  sheet  of  ore 
somewhat  enlarged  in  for  a  farther  distance  of  60  or  70  feet,  where  a  wince  was  snnk 
to  the  depth  of  75  feet.  Before  reaching  this  point  the  ore  was  stoped  out  nearly  up 
to  the  middle  tannel,  this  stope  showing  good  ore  on  all  sides. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  beyond  the  first  a  second  winze  was  put  down  to 
the  same  depth  aa  the  other,  and  the  two  connected  at  the  bottom  by  a  drift.  Both 
of  these  winzes  as  well  as  the  connecting-drift  are  in  ore.  Afterward  tunnel  No.  1 
was  pnshed  ahead  until  it  had  reached  an  entire  length  of  350  feet.  It  carries  a 
stratum  of  ore  ranging  firom  3  to  8  feet  in  thickness  nearly  all  the  way,  and  ends  in  a 
heavy  body  of  high-grade  galena  and  carbonate  ores,  being  unquestionaMy  the  same 
in  which  the  next  tannel  above  is  terminated. 

The  drift  at  the  bottom  of  the  two  winzes  mentioned,  and  which  isdenominsrtedthe 
first  level,  has  attained  a  total  length  of  365  feet.  The  belt  of  ore  along  this  lev^l 
Bof^rs  fewer  lateral  contractions  than  anywhece  above,  these  shrinkages  here  amomit- 
ing  nowhere  to  an  entire  interruption,  of  the  vein^nukttei.  For  thj^e-fourtba  of  its 
length  the  ore-stratum  maintains  on  thU  level  an  average,  thieknesa  of  aboat  6  feet, 
ana  is  uniformly  of  a  good,  much  of  it  of  a  very  high,  grade.  Both  extremities  of  this 
level  are  in  strong  Indies  of  ore ;  commencing  at  the  ianermost  winze,  a  stoping  20 
feet  high  has  been  carried  soath  for  the  distance  of  nearly  100  feet.  The  fiice  of  this 
stoping  is  everywhere  in  ore. 

The  second  level,  like  the  first,  is  reached  by  means  of  two  winzes  each  60  feet  deep 
put  down  at  points  in  close  proximity  to  the  bottoms  of  those  above.  These  two  winzes 
have  not  as  yet  been  connected  below,  53  feet  of  ledge-matter  remaining  to  be  excavated 
between  them.  From  the  most  southerly  a  drift  has  been  run  SQ^tbeast  25  feet,  makias 
a  total  of  drifting  done  on  this  level  of  147  feet,  nearly  the  whole  of  it  being  in  good 
ore.  The  ore-bodies  here  are,  in  fact,  much  more  compact,  and  the  walla  of  the  lode 
more  regular  thau  iu  the  upper  levels,  pointing  to  a  continued  improvement  in  this 
respect.  This,  the  lowest  level  in  the  mine,  has  a  vertical  depth  of  323  feet  beneath 
the  highest  point  of  croppings,  being  388  feet  measared  on  the  inclination  of  the  lode. 

The  entire  length  of  tne  tunnels,  drifts,  shafts,  and  winzes,  excavated  in  the  "  Two 
O"  Mine,  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  nearly  4,000  linear  feet,  the  established,  reserves 
holding,  in  Jane,  1875,  about  55,000  tons  of  medium  or  high-grade  milling  and  smelt- 
ing ores,  being  enough  to  keep  a  20-stamp  mill  and  two  f  amaees  of  moderate  capacity 
employed  at  least  two  years.  Besides  these  reserves,  there  are  now  about  1,300  tons 
of  ore  lying  in  the  miun  bin  and  on  the  several  mining-dumps.  The  whole  of  this  ore, 
both  the  extracted  and  that  standiag  in  the  mine,  oQ^t  to  return  an  average  net  yi^d 
of  (20  per  ton,  and  may  be  expected  to  exceed  this,  insuring  a  resultant  profit  of 
$1,100,000  at  the  least. 

These  ores  consist  of  two  classes,  the  one  composed  of  the  carbonates  and  the  sulphutet 
of  lead,  and  the  other  of  the  chloride  and  salpharets  of  silver,  the  former  class  re- 
quiring reduction  by  smeltini^,  and  the  latter  by  the  ordinary  mill  process.  These  two 
classes  of  ores  occur  in  the  mine  sometimes  at  points  widely  separated,  and  again  side 
by  side;  the  galena  usually  lying  next  the  foot«,  while  the  milltng-ores  adhere  to  the 
hanging- wall,  these  positions  being  occasionally  reversed.  Neither  class  of  ores  is 
difficult  of  reduction,  each  being  manageable  by  the  mode  of  treajbment  especially 
adapted  to  it.  Being  without  means  for  handling  them,  the  company  have  removed 
no  more  of  their  milling-ores  than  was  necessary  in  prosecuting  the  work  of  explora- 
tion.   In  stoping  and  raising,  only  the  smelting-ores  have  been  extracted  in  quantity. 

The  strike  of  the  Two  G.  lode,  as  before  stated,  is  nearly  northwest  and  southeast, 
or,  to  be  more  exact,  it  bears  north  43^  west,  and  inclines  toward  the  east  at  an  angle 
of  7GP.  It  varies  on  the  surface  from  4  to  12  feet  in  thickness,  manifestly  gaining 
strength  and  symmetry  with  depth. ..  It  is  a  contact- vein  lying  between  a  compact. 
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Biliceons  limeetone  on  the  east  and  porphyry  on  the  weet,  the  Tem-stone  beins  com.- 
poaed  chiefly  of  qnaitz.  The  walls  are  cased  with  a  bluish  clay,  mixed  with  talo,  an^ 
m  the  lower  levels  exhibit  an  evenness  and  solidity  not  observable  above.  The  ledge 
can  be  traced  by  the  croppings  for  a  mile  or  more,  the  latter  being  everywhere  'well 
defined,  and  in  some  places  very  bold. 

At  a  properly-selected  point  a  main  working-shaft  has  been  started,  having  already 
reached  a  depth  of  132  feet.  This  shaft  contains  three  compartments,  two  designed 
for  the  hoisting  and  lowering,  and  the  other  for  the  pumping  service.  It  is  substan- 
tially timbered,  and  is  outfitted  with  steam-driven  hoisting-gear,  cages,  and  other 
necessary  appendages,  and  is  protected  by  a  suitable  building.  It  will  intersect  the 
lode  at  a  depth  of  nearly  500  feet,  and  through  it  the  ore  from  the  lower  levels  of  the 
mine  will  be  brought  to  the  surface.  At  a  depth  of  125  feet  in  this  shaft  a  drift  has 
been  commenced,  and  is  being  carried  toward  the  vein,  which  will  be  cut  at  the  pres- 
ent lowest  level,  400  feet  below  the  croppings.  As  the  line  of  permanent  water  has 
not  yet  been  reached,  no  pumping-apparatns  will  be  required  here  at  presei)4i,  and 
probablv  not  for  some  time  to  come.  At  the  mouth  of  the  lower  tunnel  a  capacions 
ore-bin  has  been  built,  from  which  two  tram-ways  have  been  laid  down,  the  one  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  leading  to  the  company's  mill,  and  the  other  one-third  of 
a  mile  in  length,  leading  to  the  iumaces.  Through  the  aid  of  these  tram-ways  the  ores 
can  be  delivered  at  points  where  wanted  at  a  trifling  cost.  In  addition  to  these,  many 
other  improvements  have  been  introduced  and  devices  availed  of  for  facilitating  or 
cheapening  the  various  processes  and  handlings  to  which  the  ores  are  further  sab- 
jected. 

At  a  point  a  little  below,  and  convenient  to  their  ehtire  group  of  mines,  the  com- 
pany has  erected  a  smelting-fumace  capable  of  running  through  25  or  30  tons  of  ore 
per  day.  This  is  a  very  complete  establishment^  being  supplemented  with  calciningfy 
refining,  and  cupelling  works,  and  all  other  appliances  necessary  to  further  operations 
and  add  to  its  effectiveness.  The  engine  and  blower  employed  here  have  sufficient 
power  to  run  the  additional  furnace  which  the  company  design  putting  up  very  soon 
by  the  side  of  the  present  one. 

At  an  eligible  point  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  oafion,  and  a  little  lower  down,  a  20- 
stamp  mill  has  been  erected.  The  cost  of  this  structure  was  |75,000.  It  is  driven  by 
a  steam-engine  of  sixty  horse-power,  and  has  a  capacity  to  crush  and  amalgamate  40 
tons  of  ore  every  twenty-four  hours.  This  mill  has  been  planned  and  outfitted  with 
special  reference  to  economizing  labor  and  secnring  the  greatest  possible  efficiency,  so 
that  it  is  one  of  the  best  appointed  establishments  of  the  kind  in  Cenjtral  Nevada. 

From  A  group  of  springs  situate  two  and  a  half  miles  west  of  the  mines,  the  com- 
pany has  laid  down  4-inch  iron  pipe,  conducting  a  flow  of  nearly  3  inches  of  water  to 
the  reduction-works,  where  as  much  of  it  as  may  be  required  will  be  collected  in  large 
cisterns  and  retained  for  use ;  a  tank,  holding  20,000  callons,  having  already  been  con- 
structed on  an  eminence  commanding  the  company's  inmace.  In  order  to  concentrate 
and  economize  this  water  at  its  source,  various  cuts  and  tunnels  have  been  excavated 
for  gathering  it  up  and  carrying  it  to  one  spot,  whence  it  is  conducted  under  ground 
to  its  principal  point  of  delivery,  the  several  towns  of  Upper,  Central,  and  Lower  Tybo 
being  supplied  along  the  route.  The  iron  pipe  through  which  it  is  conveyed  has  been 
laid  throughout  its  entire  length  in  trenches  cut  deep  enough,  often  through  the  solid 
rock,  to.  protect  it  from  the  ettects  of  frost  or  other  causes  of  disturbance.  Owning 
these  springs,  which  are  never-failing,  the  company  will  always  enjoy  a  full  and  steady 
supply  of  water. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Tybo  Consolidated  Mining  Company  has  made 
many  other  improvements  of  a  useful  kind.  Roads  have  been  excavated,  connecting 
the  mines  with  the  reduction-works;  assay-offices  and  shops,  with  buildings  for 
storage  and  business  purposes,  have  been  erected ;  houses  for  sux>erintendent.  work- 
men, and  other  employ^  have  been  put  up ;  while  all  needed  supplies  of  tools,  coal, 
iron,  and  other  material  have  been  provided.  The  total  amount  of  money  expended 
by  the  company  here  in  the  purchase  of  mines  and  other  properties,  ana  upon  im- 
provements made  in  connection  therewith,  amounted  to  the  large  sum  of  |500,000,  the 
whole  of  which  appears  to  have  been  laid  out  in  a  manner  well  calculated  to  insure 
the  thorough  development  of  the  property  and  adding  to  its  prospective  value. 

From  Mr.  M.  D.  HoweU^  the  finperintendent  of  the  mine  and  works,  I 
have,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  information  that  the  developments  of 
the  mine  from  Jnne  to  the  date  of  writing  have  all  been  favorable,  all 
the  workings  being  in  ore,  of  which  enough  was  in  sight  to  run  the 
works  daring  the  coming  year.  The  product  daring  1875  is  given  in 
the  annexed  statement* 
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Tumace  and  hullion  Journal,  January  1  to  December  31, 1875. 


Date. 


1875. 
January  14  to 31... 
Febraary  1  to  28... 

March  1  to  SO 

Angiuit9to31 

September  1  to  30. . 

October  1  to  96 

November  1  to30. . 
December  15  to  31. 


«5 

« 
a 
o 

H 


476^ 

719 

469} 

549 

678 

543 

946 

550 


i 

8 

s 

a 

ja 

■ 

1 

•s 

1 

1 

1 

& 

^ 

18.840 

n 

96,301 

6 

99,504 

?l 

93,860 

31,640 

8 

97.800 

6 

31,840 

19 

91,560 

6 

JZ5 


843 
1,189 

669 
1,399 
1,697 
1,935 
9,471 
1,936 


9 

a 


6 

o 
0 

1 
1^ 


85,947 
190, 1'iO 

70,980 
130, 144 
160,976 
190,319 
•i40, 374 
190,996 


$1,676 
9.078 
1,999 
9,114 
9,571 
1,815 
4,337 
9,631 


90 
86 
36 
98 
79 
00 
17 


o 

0 

1 

t 

s 


36<|160 
291 
146 
914 
350 
919 
416 
951 


50 
TO 
00 
33 
98 
23 
89 
11 


9 

t 

■s- 


s 


O  0 

cS 

•  '0 

'3  M 


I 


4 

o 

a 


11.836 
9,999 
1,438 
9,358 
9,991 
9,098 
4,753 
9,682 


86 
93 
86 
€9 
56 
09 
89 
98 


$15,755 
93,099 
19,506 
91, 671 
99,964 
90,334 
47, 713 
96,683 


93 
94 
77 
10 
95 
19 
80 
76 


s 


♦9,907 
3,900 
9,980 
4,919 
5,200 
3.900 
7.800 
3,900 


46 
00 
75 
95 
00 
00 
00 
00 


i 


118, 
86, 

14, 
95, 

34, 

M, 
55. 
39, 


663  30 
999  94 
787  59 
890  35 
464  95 
934  19 
519  80 
783  78 


Reveille  district^  formerly  well  known  on '  account  of  its  rich  bat 
^pockety"  mineral  deposits, after  having  lain  idle  for  several  years, 
has  again  shown  some  life,  of  which  the  developments  in  the  Oila  mine 
were  the  main  cause.  On  this  mine  I  have  obtained  the  following  full 
report  of  Mr.,  H.  Degroot,  of  San  Francisco : 

This  mine  is  sitnate  in  the  Reveille  district,  Nve  County,  State  of  Nevada,  in  a  sooth- 
erly  direction  from  the  town  of  Eureka.  The  lode  on  which  the  Gila  claim  is  located 
courses  alon^  the  easterly  slope  of  the  Eeveille  Mountains  in  a  generally  north  and 
south  direction.  It  consists  ox  a  well-defined  belt  of  quartzile,  much  of  it  nearly  pure 
quartz,  being  composed  of  70  or  80  per  cent,  of  silica  and  highly  crystallized.  This 
quartzite  has  an  average  thickness  oi  150  feet,  inclines  to  the  east  at  an  angle  of  60^, 
and  is  inclosed  between  porphyry  on  the  east  and  a  sienitic  formation  and  porphyry  oh 
the  west,  the  vein-matter  of  the  lode  being  separated  from  the  country-rock  by  the 
usual  clay  partings.  About  500  feet  to  the  west  of  the  lode  a  lime-rock  comes  in,  and 
overlying  the  other  formations  extends  thence  to  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
r^  The  Gila  location  embraces  1,200  linear  feet,  running  with  the  course  of  the  ledge. 
A  deep  ravine  making  down  the  easterly  slope  of  Beveille  Mountain  cuts  across  the 
claim  near  its  center,  while  a  heavy  dike  of  porphyry,  having  an  easterly  and  westerly 
trend,  covers  up  its  southerly  extremity  for  a  distance  of  several  hundred  feet. 
\\  The  lode  can  be  traced  north  by  an  almost  continuous  line  of  oroppings,  in  places 
very  bold,  for  nearly  two  miles.  Concealed  for  a  space  of  3,000  feet  under  this  super- 
imposed mass  of  porphyry  the  croppines  re-appear  at  its  further  edge,  and  bearing 
thence  southeast,  can  be  followed  &t  a  long  distance  m  that  direction. 
v":  Upon  this  ground,  though  an  early  location,  but  little  exploratory  work  had  been 
done  prior  to  Januaiy  last.  The  former  owners,  having  made  some  cuight  surface-ex- 
cavations in  the  quartzite  without  obtaining  any  very  encouraging  show  of  ore,  ceased 
operations  and  the  claim  was  suffered  to  lie  for  several  years  thereafter  with  only  this 
[small  amount  of  prospecting  done  upon  it.  Having  come  into  the  hands  of  new  own- 
ers during  the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  work  was  resumed  on  the  southerly  side 
of  the  ravine  mentioned,  at  a  point  on  the  lode  where  some  faint  traces  of  float-min- 
eral indicated  the  existence  of  ore  beneath.  Within  a  foot  of  the  surface,  and  covered 
onlv  by  the  remains  of  the  disintegrated  ore-shoot,  intermixed  with  the  d£hria  washed 
in  from  above,  a  horizontal  layer  of  the  carbonate  of  lead  and  chloride  of  silver  was 
cut  into.  Starting  at  this  spot  a  tunnel  has  been  driven  south  into  the  vein  80  feet,  its 
inner  extremity  being  about  30  feet  below  the  surface.  Though  of  variable  thickness 
along  this  tunnel  the  ore-sheet  proved  to  be  continuous,  some  80  tons  of  rich  carbon- 
ates and  chlorides  having  been  extracted  therefrom.  The  flat-lying  stratum  of  ore 
first  struck  was  followed  west  35  feet  without  compassing  its  limit  in  that  direction. 
It  varied  in  thickness  from  three  to  five  feet  and  yielded  a  large  amount  of  superior 
ore ;  a  portion  of  which  having  been  reduced  by  smelting  returned  over  f 800  per  ton. 
On  the  east  this  stratum  commenced  to  pitch  near  the  line  of  the  tunnel,  at  which 
point  a  winze,  desi^ated  No.  1,  has  been  put  down  to  a  depth  of  33  feet.  This  winze 
carried  ore  nearly  Si  the  way  down,  the  porphyry  coming  in  and  cutting  it  off  almost 
wholly  at  the  bottom. 

12  M 
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Thirty  feet  farther  in  and  10  feet  from  the  end  of  the  tunnel  another  winze,  No.  2, 
has  been  sunk  to  the  same  depth  as  No.  1.  This  winze  is  in  fine  ore  throughout,  the 
stratum  being  from  3  to  5  feet  in  thickness.  A  small  air-^rift  connecting  these  two 
winzes  at  the  bottom  traversss  a  channel  containing  streaks  and  bunches,  but  not  an 
uninterrupted  body  of  ope.  From  the  bottom  of  winze  No.  2  a  drift  has  been  carried 
forward  40  feet,  running  all  the  way  through  and  ending  in  high-grade  ore,  this  body 
having  an  average  thickness  of  about  4  wet.  From  this  drift,  termed  level  No.  1,  a 
stoping  has  been  raised  to  the  tunnel  above,  all  the  way  in  ore.  The  face  of  this 
chimney,  opening  south,  is  manifestly  shaping  for  increased  strength  and  fruitfulnesa 
in  that  direction. 

From  level  No.  1,  and  at  a  point  about  35  feet  from  its  southerly  terminus,  winze 
No.  3  has  been  opened  to  a  depth  of  60  feet,  connecting  with  level  No.  2  at  its  bottom. 
It  is  all  the  way  in  ore,  the  shoot  along  it  varying  from  2  to  3  feet  in  thickness. 
Through  this  winze  all  the  ore  above  will  be  sent  down  to  level  No.  2,  where  it  wUl  be 
loaded  on  cars  and  passed  out  through  the  lower  tunnel,  now  completed  and  traversed 
by  an  iron-railed  tram- way. 

At  a  point  about  60  feet  below  level  No.  1,  and  100  feet  below  the  highest  croppings, 
a  tunnel  was  started  against  the  easterly  slope  of  the  hill  and  driven  west  at  ri§»it 
angles  with  the  course  of  the  lode^  which  it  reached  at  a  distance  of  142  feet  fiom  its 
mouth.  At  the  point  of  intersection  a  body  of  superior  ore  ikt>m  3  to  4  feet  in  thick- 
ness was  cut  into.  A  drift,  level  No.  2,  runs  south  from  the  tunnel,  carries  this  body 
of  ore  on  40  feet,  where  it  narrows  down  to  a  few  inches.  After  holding  this  size  for 
5  or  6  feet,  it  again  expands  to  a  width  of  1  foot,  all  of  extremely  high  grade  and 
tending  to  widen  as  the  drift  is  being  advanced. 

About  15  feet  from  the  south wly  end  of  this  drift  a  winze,  No.  4,  is  being  sunk, 
having  reached  at  this  time  a  depth  of  10  or  12  feet.  This  winze  is  going  down  in  a 
four-foot  stratum  of  ore  of  the  best  quality  yet  uncovered.  Some  of  this  ore  is  so 
highly  Bulphureted  that  it  will  require  to  be  roasted  before  it  can  be  worked  with  any 
considerable  degree  of  closeness.  A  drift  extending  north  10  feet  from  the  lower  tun- 
nel shows  the  ore-body  cut  into  by  the  latter  to  diminish  and  mix  up  with  porphyry 
and  barren  vein-matter  in  that  direction. 

At  a  ^int  about  175  feet  north  firom  the  entrance  to  the  loWer  tunnel  the  sinking 
of  a  main  working-shaft  has  been  commenced  and  will  be  prosecuted  with  all  practi- 
cable expedition.  This  shaft  it  is  calculated  will  intersect  the  ledge  at  a  depth  of 
286  feet,  and  very  near  the  center  of  the  claim.  When  down  about  100  feet,  where  it 
is  expected  that  a  good  deal  of  water  will  be  encountered,  steam  hoisting  and  pump- 
ing gear  will  be  added.  From  this  shaft,  which  will  be  put  down  to  the  lode  in  about 
sixty  dayS|  drifts  will  be  run  off  at  suitable  intervals  to  the  lode  fer  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  its  pitch  and  the  character  of  the  ore-bodies. 

The  ores  extracted  from  the  Gila  Mine  have  been  nearly  all  reduced  at  the  com- 
pany's 10-stamp  mill,  a  structure  weU  outfitted  with  amalgamating  apparatus  and  the 
ordinary  equipments  necessary  in  an  establishment  of  this  kin£  When  built,  this 
mill  was  located  on  the  westerly  side  of  Reveille  Mountain,  at  the  only  point  where, 
as  was  then  supposed,  suiBclent  water  for  its  use  could  be  obtained.  It  nas  capacity 
ample  for  the  present  requirements  of  the  mine,  and  will  probably  answer  every  pur- 
pose until  such  time  as  more  extensive  ore  developments  shall  have  been  made,  when 
a  demand  for  enlarged  milling  facilities  shall  arise,  the  proper  point  at  which  to  erect 
the  new  mJl  will  be  a  little  below  the  month  of  the  working-shaft  notr  being  put 
down,  and  to  which  the  ore-cars  could  be  run,  thereby  avoiding  rehandling  and  saving 
wagon-transportation. 

The  ores  of  the  Gila  Mine  have  heretofore  been  decomposed  ones,  usually  chloride  of  sil- 
ver and  the  carbonate  of  lead,  with  a  small  percentage  of  antimonial  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  sulphureted  ores,  the  latter  increasing  in  the  lower  workings  of  the  mine  at  a 
rate  that  will  necessitate  the  early  erection  of  a  furnace  for  their  chloridization.  Miled 
with  these  varieties  of  ore  occurs  a  trifling  amount  of  iron,  copper,  and  arsenical  pyrites, 
galena,  black  oxide  of  manganese,  calc-spar,  talc,  &c.  The  ores  are  uniformly  of 
hiffh  grade,  the  quantity  reduced  under  the  present  administration  to  June  25, 1875, 
610  tons,  having  yielded  at  the  rate  of  $246.93  per  ton.  Some  small  lots  of  assorted 
ore  previously  worked  went  much  higher,  running  from  $325  to  $855  per  ton.  As  the 
quality  of  the  ores  here  seems  to  improve  with  depth,  the  future  promises  a  higher 
working  average  than  has  yet  been  attained.  Since  adopting  dry-crushing,  the  ore 
has  been  milled  up  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  pulp-assay,  over  |60  of  every  ton  of  ore  being 
still  left  in  the  tailings,  which  are,  of  course,  preserved  for  future  treatment.  With 
roasting,  from  90  to  94  per  cent,  of  the  silver  contained  in  the  sulphureted  ore  could 
be  savMl.  Nearly  evervthing  extracted  from  this  mine  is  sent  to  the  mill,  not  more 
than  4  or  5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  being  rejected.  The  bullion  turned  out  runs  gener- 
ally from  .915  to  .955,  some  of  it  going  as  high  as  .989  in  fineness. 

Starting  up  the  mill  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  a  run  was  made  on  48  tons  of  ore, 
when  it  became  evident  that  a  change  from  wet  to  dry  crushing  would  have  to  be 
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made.  In  efifeoting  this  olmnge  the  nott  of  the  mDofth  of  April  wm  cobsamedi  the 
mill  remaining  idle  rotaniime.  Daring  the  month  of  Mav  the  mill  ran  without  inter- 
rnpcioni  tnming  out  $73,367  in  ballion,  an  amount  that  will  be  nearly  equaled  in  June, 
it  being  estimated  that  fiye  days  will  be  lost  in  thia  month,  caused  by  stoppages  for 
rep^|aeingold  with  new  bearings*  cleaning  up,  &o. 

work  is  now  being  steadily  and  vifforously  prosecuted  in  the  stopes  raised  from 
levels  1  and  2,  as  well  as  at  the  southerly  extremities  of  both ;  also  in  winze  No.  4  and 
upon  the  main  working  shaft ;  the  business  of  exploration  being  everywhere  pushed 
simultaneously  with  that  of  ore^extraotion.  By  the  observance  of  this  prudent  policy, 
ample  provision  will  have  been  made  for  the  pumping  and  hoisting  service  by  the 
time  it  will  come  into  requisition,  while  fresh  reserves  will  be  opened  up  more  rapidly 
than  those  already  established  will  be  exhausted. 

The  Gila  Mine  has  now  been  explored  to  a  vertical  depth  of  130  feet ;  the  amount  of 
ore  developed  in  the  various  levels,  winxes,  crosscuts,  and  stopings  amounting  to  2,600 
tons. 

The  actual  cost  of  extracting,  hauling,  and  milliog  the  ore  amounts  here  to  about 
$19.50  per  ton,  inoluding  dead- work. 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  Mr.  Degroot  the  active  history  of  the  Gila 
dated  back  only  five  months.  Yet  rescdts  had  been  attained  which  in 
most  other  cases  wonld  have  taken  years  to  bring  abont* 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  Gila  continued  to  prodnce  con- 
siderable bnllion,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  report  of  the  State  controller, 
given  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

EUREKA  COUKTY. 

The  principal  district  of  this  county,  that  of  Eureka,  has  continued 
to  yield  argentiferous-lead  ores  fi'eely.  The  Eureka  and  Palisade  Bail- 
road  having  been  finished  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year,  the  camp  is 
now  better  situated  for  transportation  than  it  ever  was  before,  and  it  is 
now  possible  to  bring  fuel  for  smelting  from  a  distance  cheaper  than  it 
can  be  furnished  by  the  district  itself.  During  the  year  past,  however, 
very  little  coke  has  been  used  except  by  the  Bichmond  Company. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  the  Eureka  Oonsolidat^  Company 
struck  in  its  seventh  and  eighth  levels  a  body  of  high-grade  lead-ores, 
which  created  at  the  time  considerable  excitement  in  the  San  Francisco 
stock-market.  A  very  extensive  caving  of  the  soft  ore  and  gangue 
(brown  oxide  of  iron)  soon  after  destroy^  the  usefulness  of  the  discov- 
ery, since  ore  and  gangue  had  become  so  mixed  as  to  lower  the  grade  of 
the  former  too  much  to  permit  much  profit  in  extracting  and  treating  it. 
Yet  the  furnaces  of  the  company  were  employed  actively  daring  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  According  to  a  statement  kindly  furnished 
me  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  total  amount  of  bullion  produced  was 
11,093,169  pounds,  valued  at  $1,869,392.04.  No  annual  report  has  been 
published  by  the  company,  and  further  information  than  the  above  has 
been  refused.  My  deputy,  Mr.  Eilers,  having  visited  the  mine  shortly 
after  the  occurrence  of  the  above-mentioned  cave,  when  the  extent  of 
the  so-called  ^'  bonanza"  could  not  be  estimated,  although  the  exposure 
of  good  ore  could  be  viewed  at  several  points,  t  can  only  say  that  the 
rich  ore-body  seemed  at  that  time  to  extend  vertically  from  a  point 
a  little  below  the  sixth  level  to  the  eighth,  while  its  horizontal  extent  in 
the  seventh  level  was  not  over  80  feet,  and  in  the  eighth  level  only 
strings  of  rich  ore  in  the  brown  iron-ore,  from  a  few  inches  to  several 
feet  wide,  had  so  far  been  found. 

With  data  in  regard  to  the  production  of  the  Bichmond  Mining  Com- 
pany I  have  been  kindly  snpplied  by  Mr.  O.  H.  Hahn,  who  has  for  years 
been  one  of  the  most  highly  valued  contributors  to  my  reports.    The  fol- 
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lowing  table  is  taken  from  the  records  of  the  smelting-works,  except  the 
figures  for  the  last  week  in  December,  which  are  estimated : 


Month. 


January... 
February  . 
March  .... 

April 

Mtay 

Jane 

July 

Aagust.... 
t^inember 
October  . . . 
NoTember 
December. 


2, 
2. 

1. 

2. 

a, 

2, 
2, 
3, 


33a  50 
537.25 
09&13 
684.75 
e77.44 
662.19 
78eJ.87 
667.04 
617. 54 
988.75 
7.'».27 
807.88 


***  S 


t 

a 

o 

• 

•« 

1 

H 

< 

• 

t 

g 

H 

H 

106. 75 

69.50 

50.75 

90.00 

129.87 

63.37 

62.43 

86.37 

66.28 

166.55 

179.90 

152.62 


2,445.25 
2,606.75 
2, 157. 88 
774.75 
1.807.31 
2,745.56 
2,701.29 
2,753.41 
2,68X82 
3,155.30 
2,930.17 
3, 36a  50 


593.723 
565. 145 
498.783 
161. 750 
389.291 
566.666 
567.553 
522.309 
455.162 
52L022 
558.096 
63&495 


OuBCe*— 


75, 691. 98 
64, 945. 44 
57, 393. 07 
19, 79a  99 
55,045.15 
70, 707. 82 
75, 457. 01 
70, 877. 17 
53,677.69 
60,727.06 
74,010.50 
84,879.80 


2,699.34 
2, 545. 21 
2,854.03 
745.38 
1,790.99 
3,194.48 
2,991.89 
2,640.06 
3,384.04 
4,037.53 
3,322.01 
3,809.88 


Total 2H,  95a  61 1, 253. 36  30, 211. 90  6, 037, 995  763, 211. 38  34.  Oia  85 

DedactcoDteutaot'  litharges,  droascupel-bottoma,  &;c,  smelted  with  the  ore. 


Total 


ao'S 

Q 
O 

H 


531.250 
471.000 
481. 071 
140.250 
SOL  000 
650.773 
650.242 
550.202 
607.688 
460.991 
467.800 
557.737 


5,860.003 
1,083.648 


4,776.355 


Contonta. 

ik 

o 

^S 

> 

SI 

o 

o3 

o 

Ottneet, 
70, 24a  00 
61.993.02 
54,559.00 
17, 26a  48 
49,283.02 
81, 687. 07 
86,805.48 
75,05L34 
60,907.24 
52,34X46 
59,97X09 
69,204.00 


730,407.20 
38,721.02 


Ounces. 
2,036.41 
2, 149. 55 
2, 74a  60 
69a  31 
1,791.33 
3,28L77 
2,80X64 
2,5Sa91 
3»  43X97 
S,  56a  44 
8,12X53 
2,331.34 


28,457.80 
789.96 


700,686.1827,7^.84 


Gross  value  of  lead  in  ore,  at  $80  per  ton  8483, 039. 60 

Gross  value  of  silver  in  ore 086, 755. 09 

Gross  value  of  gold  in  ore 703, 180. 5i 

Total  value  lead,  silver,  and  gold  in  ore 2, 172, 085. 10 


Gross  value  of  lead  in  bullion . 
Gross  value  of  silver  in  bullion 
Gross  value  of  gold  in  bullion . 


382, 108. 40 
905, 017. 16 
572, 284. 36 


1, 860, 309. 02 

About  84  per  cent,  of  this  is  net. 

Losses,  lead,  20.9  per  cent.;  silver,  8.19  per  cent.;  gold,  18.48  per  cent. 

The  ore  is  smelted  with  an  addition  of  from  7  to  10  per  cent,  of  quartz 
and  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  slag. 

Consumption  of  fuel,  40  bushels  of  coal,  (without  waste,)  or  its  equiv- 
alent in  value  in  ooke  per  ton  of  ore. 

Cost  of  extraction,  hauling,  and  reducing  the  ore  and  purchasing  of 
outside  ores,  $39. 

Number  of  furnaces :  3  of  a  capacity  of  40  tons  of  ore  each,  with 
0  tuyeres ;  1  water  jacket  furnace  of  the  Kast  pattern,  with  6  tuyeres, 
running  through  from  12  to  18  tons  of  ore  per  24  hours ;  and  1  other 
water-jacket  of  larger  size  building. 

Auxiliary  plant:  1  steam-engine,  22  and  34  inch  cylinder,  making  42 
revolutions  per  minute;  3  boilers;  1  Knowles  steam-pump;  2  Cameron 
steam-pumps ;  3  Stnrtevant  blowers,  No.  8,  making  2,000  revolutions  per 
minute;  1  Boot  blower,  No.  6,  making  110  revolutions  per  minute;  1 
Blake  crusher :  1  Howland  grinder,  and  1  Wagner  grist-mill. 

The  cause  or  the  above  enormous  loss  of  gold  has  not  been  ascertained 
sufficiently ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  in  consequence  of  line  particles  of 
metallic  gold  distributed  through  the  ore  escaping  out  of  the  furnace- 
chimneys.  The  flue-dust  is  worked  over  in  a  very  crude  manner,  by 
mixing  it  with  20  per  cent,  of  clay  in  the  form  of  a  thick  paste,  and  then 
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throwing  it  wet  into  the  farnaceis  along  with  the  ore.    Besides  the  inju- 
rious effect  of  the  clay,  this  method  is  objectionable  on  other  grounds. 

The  use  of  coke  has  not  proved  finaucis^ly  economical.  It  costs  about 
$60  a  ton  at  the  works,  which  would  be  equal  in  cost  to  200  bushels  of 
charcoal ;  the  metallurgical  effect  is  not  in  this  proportion.  It  can  be 
used  only  iu  admixture  with  one-half  of  charcoali  by  weight,  as  the  ore 
is  principally  pulverulent  and  packs  so  tight  that  the  blast  cannot  pen- 
etrate the  coke.  The  coke  is  charged  from  the  center  forward,  but  has 
a  bad  mechanical  effect  on  the  furnace- walls,  which  have  to  be  repaired 
every  day.  The  water-jacket  furnace,  a  modification  {not  improvement) 
of  the  excellent  Kast  furnace,  was  built  with  a  view  to  avoid  these 
costly  repairs,  but  has  proved  an  economical  failure  thus  far.  Its  con- 
sumption of  fuel  is  56  bushels  per  ton,  and  the  mechanical  volatiliza- 
tion or  formation  of  dust  seems  to  surpass  that  of  the  furnaces  of  the 
old  pattern.  To  judge  by  the  consumption  of  charcoal  alone,  the  Bich- 
mond  furnaces  seem  to  be  the  worst-constructed  ones  of  the  district,  the 
K.  K.  furnaces  using  31.4  bushels  coal  per  ton,  Eureka  32  bushels,  and 
Atlas  34  bushels. 

The  refinery  plant  of  the  company  consists  of  1  boiler,  6  sets  of  crys- 
tallizers,  (a  set  comprising  1  melting-pot  and  1  crystallizing-pot,  and  3 
steam-cranes  serving  this  apparatus;)  2  softening-furnaces,  holding 
about  35  tons  of  bulUon  each;  5  Welsh  cupeUing-fumaces;  1  dross  and 
litharge  reducing-furnace,  and  1  kiln  for  burning  bones.  The  crystal- 
lizers  are  provided  with  hoods,  leading  into  condensing  chambers,  for  the 
saving  of  oxides. 

The  process  is  Lucien  Bozan's  modification  of  the  Pattinson,  de- 
scribed in  the  Annales  des  MineSy  tome  iii,  livr.  2,  de  1873,  and  requires 
here  10  operations  to  obtain  rich  lead  on  the  one  hand  and  market-lead 
on  the  other.  The  gold  disappears  from  the  latter  only  after  the  eighth 
operation.  The  lead  to  be  treated  must  be  pretty  well  freed  from  ar- 
senic, otherwise  the  crystals  run  out  with  the  rich  lead.  It  takes  48 
hours  to  soften  35  tons,  which  yield  about  11^  per  cent,  of  dross.  The 
refinery  is  only  running  at  half  capacity,  one-half  of  the  calcined  bullion 
being  shipped  to  Omaha.  The  reported  cost  of  separation  is  $20.42  per 
ton  of  lead. 

The  Atlas  Mining  and  Smelting  Company,  formerly  the  Buby  Con- 
solidated, owns,  in  addition  to  the  mines  named  in  former  reports,  the 
Atlas  mine,  which  is  the  northerly  extension  of  the  Dunderberg.  The 
ores  treated  by  the  company  during  the  year  came  mostly  from  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Dunderberg,  in  the  200, 300,  and  400  foot  levels. 
A  small  portion  was  taken  from  the  Pleiades,  the  ore  being  poor  and 
the  deposit  soon  exhausted.  The  500-foot  level  in  the  Dunderberg  is 
opened,  running  for  470  feet  along  a  clay  wall,  but  up  to  the  time  of  Mr. 
Eilers's  visit,  in  September,  no  ore  had  been  struck,  and  the  company 
was  then  running  a  drift  from  the  400-foot  level  across  a  stratum  of 
shale,  from  200  to  300  feet  thick,  in  an  easterly  direction,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  contact-deposits  of  ore  between  the  .shale  and  limestone  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  shale.  There  is  the  more  ground  for  this  hope,  as 
the  limestone  croppings  above  are  strongly  impregnated  with  oxide  of 
iron.  It  is  contemplated  to  sink  a  vertical  shaft  in  the  new  Atlas 
ground,  on  the  north  slope  of  the  Dunderberg  hill,  and  to  remove  the 
present  hoisting-works  at  the  incline  to  this  shaft,  from  which  the  whole 
mine  can  be  worked  more  economically  than  at  present,  because  all  the 
ore-bodies  seem  to  lie  in  this  direction.  The  company  has  bought  all 
the  custom-ores  it  could  get  during  the  year  at  the  following  prices: 

For  ores  assaying   50  dollars  per  ton,  16  per  cent,  of  value. 
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For  ores  assa^^ing   60  dollars  per  ton^  25  per  cent  of  valae. 

For  ores  assaying   70  dollars  per  toa^  35  per  c^nt.  of  value. 

For  ores  assaying   80  dollars  per  ton,  43  per  cent,  of  ralae. 

For  ores  assaying   00  dollars  per  ton,  45  per  cent,  of  value. 

For  ores  assaying  100  dollars  per  ton,  5(>  per  cent,  of  value. 

For  ores  assaying  150  dollars  per  ton,  55  per  cent,  of  value. 

For  ores  assaying  200  dollars  per  ton,  58  per  cent  of  value. 

For  ores  assaying  225  dollars  per  ton,  60  per  ceoit.  of  value. 

For  ores  assaying  250  doUars  per  ton,  62  per  cent  of  value. 

For  ores  assaying  300  dollars  per  ton,  63  per  cent,  of  value. 

For  higher  grade  ores,  rates  Trere  establised  by  i^ecial  agreement. 
Lead,  over  20  per  cent,  was  paid  for  at  the  rajte  of  40  cents  a  nnit 

As  in  former  years,  Mr.  O.  H.  Hahn  has  furnished  md  ftall  data  in  re- 
gard to  the  company's  smelting  operations. 

Average  (tsaaya  per  ton. 
Atlas  fine  ore: 

Silver , 17.900  0S5.  =  f  23  22 

Gold : 1.23502.=  25  53 


48  75 

Lead,  22.6  per  cent. 

Atlas  coarse  ore : 

Silver 29.650  oz.=  ^  33 

Gold 1.187  oz.=   24  58 


62  01 

Lead,  3Q.C  per  cent. 

Average  of  Atlas  ore : 

Silver 23.400oz.=  30  25 

Gold 1.214oz.=  25  09 


55  34 


Lead,  26:32  per  cent. 

Purchased  ores : 

Silver ..49.780oz.=  6  436 

Gold 1.000oz.=  2  067 


85.03 


Lead,  19.58  per  cent. 

Atlas  and  purchased  ores : 

Silver 24.340  oz.=  31  47 

Gold 1.206o*.=  24  93 


56  40 
Lead,  26.08  per  cent. ;  moisture,  5.9  pep  cent. 

Average  contents  of  bullion  produced : 

Silver -...,  103.310  oz.=   133  57 

Gold 5.499oz.=   113  67 

247  24 
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ATLAS  MININa  AND  SMELTING  COMPANY. 

Contents  of  ores  smelted  during  the  year  1875,  according  to  the  weekly  assays. 


DoBcription  of  ore. 

ToBBofore^ 
gross. 

Tons  of  ore, 
net. 

ToMof  lead 
in  ore. 

OoDCos  of  silver 
in  ore. 

Ocnces  of  gold 
in  ore. 

AtlM  flno  ore. . .......... 

3,  C31. 3 

8,87L5 

836.8 

3,967.90 

2.839.51 

S2S.03 

73a  613 

868.933 

44.080 

58, 73a  60 
84. 197. 18 
11,803.87 

4,037.019 
3, 377.  <40 

S36.9C4 

Atlae  ooorse  ore 

C  astoin*ore8 

Total 

6.7S9.6 

6,338.44 

1, 651. 614 

154. 139. 65 

7, 64L  563 

Contents  of  bullion  produced. 


Number  of  bsrs  made. 

Welgbtofbnllion 
Id  pounds. 

OoDces  of  silver 
in  bullion. 

Oonoes  of  gold 
in  ballion. 

Toul  value  of 
bullion  in  gold 
and  silver. 

30,841 
Less  ballioD  pnrcbased . .       93 

3, 698, 613 
16.846 

13.5.551.63 
641.68 

7,30X394 
83.090 

$384.S3S80 
1.186  40 

30,749 

*2, 611, 767 

134. 909. 95 

7, 18L  304 

323,949  40 

*  »  1, 303. 8835  tons. 


Relation  between  contents  and  production. 


Tons  lead. 


Contents  of  ore 

Produced  therefrom 


Loss 

Loss  in  perceutage 


1.a5t.6140 
1, 305. 8835 


345.7305 
30.93 


Ounces  silver. 


154, 139. 65 
134, 909. 95 


19, 339. 70 
13.47 


Ounces  gold. 


7,  64  m  563 
7,181.301 


440. 3S9 
6.02 


The  average  assay  of  speiss  prodaeed  during  the  year  was : 

Silver,  15.09  ounces 

Gold,  0.815  ounces 


$19  51 
16  86 

36  37 
And  of  slag : 

Silver,  0.6  ounces. $0  66 

Gold,  trace. 
Lead,  2.38  per  cent. 

The  K.  K.  Consolidated  Mine  has  been  \vorked  throughout  the  year, 
at  times  with  very  f  attering  prospects  for  the  future.  The  filfch  level 
from  the  vertical  main  shaft,  on  which  there  are  splendid  hoisting- works, 
has  reached  the  main  ore-channel  of  Euby  Hill,  aq^  a  considerable 
quantity  of  good  ore  has  been  found,  though  most  of  the  ore  is  still  of 
low  grade,  as  heretofore.  Mr.  W.  8.  Keys,  the  superintendent,  reports 
the  following  yield  for  the  year  1875 : 


Month. 


Oro   re- 
duced. 


Bullion  jiroduccd. 


Gold  sod  sil- 


ver. 


January 

July 

August 

lO'erember  *.. 
]>ecember..., 

Total., 


Tons. 

363 

1,438^ 

194 

1,2:J0 

1,445 


4,6701 


Bart. 

883 
2,726 

467 
3,104 
6,  'JiO 


rounds. 

80, 931 
253,666 

43, 530 
290,689 
584.  395 


$14,  800  00 

4«),188S0 

8, 161  90 

28.000  00 

66,251  00 


13, 420   1, 253. 401 


166,001  40 
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The  valae  of  the  lead  at  $S0  per  ton,  $50,120,  added  to  the  above, 
gives  the  total  yield  of  the  mine  for  1875  as  $216,121. 

Of  the  other  mines  worked  in  the  district  daring  the  year,  none  have 
reached  resnlts  worthy  of  special  mention.  Their  product  is  incladed 
in  the  returns  of  the  Bichmond  and  Atlas  Smelting  Companies,  bat  can- 
not be  separately  ascertained.  At  the  end  of  the  year  none  of  the  prin- 
cipal mines  of  the  district  was  in  very  good  condition,  though  all  of 
them  had  fair  amounts  of  ore  in  sight.  The  prospects  for  the  near 
futare  of  the  Bichmond  Mine,  in  particular,  were  considered  less  favor- 
able than  heretofore.. 

HUMBOLDT  COXJNTT. 

For  data  on  the  mining  industry  of  this  county  I  am,  as  in  former 
years,  indebted  to  Mr.  D.  Van  Lennep,  M.  E.,  now  of  Winnemucca, 
Nev. 

In  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  the  mining  interests  of  Humboldt 
County,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  the  final  results  of  several  mining  and 
reducing  enterprises,  promising  well  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  are 
very  discouraging  at  the  close,  the  stringency  in  the  money-market 
aggravating  the  gloomy  aspect  of  affairs. 

This  year,  as  heretofore,  abandoned  mills  attest  to  the  folly  of  hasten- 
ing to  baild  works  for  the  reduction  of  ore  before  a  steady  and  ade- 
quate supply  has  been  assured.  On  the  other  hand,  many  enterprises 
have  been  hindered  or  ruined  by  the  attempt  to  make  the  mines  pay 
their  own  way  from  the  beginning,  and  furnish  from  their  profits  the 
necessary  capital  for  machinery  and  reduction-works.  This  may  in 
some  cases  be  done,  when  custom -mills  are  at  hand  and  the  surface-ores 
are  rich.  But  many  valuable  mines  are  unable  to  carry  the  burden  of 
self-development;  and  many  are  seriously  injured  by  the  robbery  of 
their  richer  ores  and  the  neglect  of  substantial  timbering  and  system- 
atic working  which  too  often  attend  the  endeavor.  If  the  misplaced  or 
premature  expenditure  of  capital  is  a  frequent  source  of  failure^  the 
withholding  of  it  is  often  not  less  unfortunate,  as  the  present  condition 
of  many  promising  mines  in  this  county  testifies. 

The  high  price  of  labor  is  a  great  obstacle  to  the  development  of  the 
mines  of  the  county,  which  carry,  on  an  average,  low-grade  ores  in 
small  ledges.  The  close  vicinity  to  the  Comstock  lode  seems  to  be  in 
the  way  of  obtaining  a  reduction  of  miners'  wages. 

During  the  fall  of  this  year,  however,  there  being  no  demand  for 
miners,  many  have  gone  to  work  at  $3.50.  Chinese  labor  is,  for  these 
reasons,  coming  more  in  favor  every  year,  especially  for  such  mines  and 
works  as  would  have  to  be  closed  if  worked  by  high-priced  labor. 

In  Buena  Vista  district^  the  Arizona  Mine  has  been  worked  steadily 
through  the  year.  The  mine  has  not  been  paying,  and  two  assessments 
have  been  levied  of  $1  each  per  share.  The  number  of  tons  extracted 
during  the  twelve  months  amounts  to  3,285.  The  ore  was  reduced  at 
'the  Arizona  Mill,  at  CFnionville,  and  about  five  tons  of  higher  grade  were 
shipped  away  for  reduction.  The  force  at  work  in  the  mine  has  not 
been  as  great  as  in  former  years,  nor  has  the  mine  been  worked  in  depth. 
The  new  tunnel  begun  last  year,  to  connect  the  works  west  of  the  Mc- 
Dougal  shaft  in  a  nearfy  level  and  straight  line  to  the  surface  of  the 
hill,  was  finished  this  year.  The  ore  extracted  has  been  mostly  from 
this  portion  of  the  mine,  some  having  been  obtained  also  from  the  part 
known  as  the  Eastern  spur,  from  the  Stewart  ledge,  and  from  the  Man- 
itowoc ledge.  Another  break  in  the  ledge  was  encountered  in  the  west- 
ern portion  of  the  mine,  beyond  the  McDougal  shaft.    The  richness  of 
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tbe  ledge  has  dimiDished  at  all  the  points  worked,  especially  oq  the 
western  side,  going  up  on  the  ledge  toward  the  outcrop.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  the  average  assay  of  the  pulp  at  the  mill  is  estimated  at  $30 
per  ton. 

The  Arizona  Mill  has  been  kept  at  work  on  ore  or  tailings  througbeut 
the  year  with  little  interruption,  exeept  for  repairs.  The  four  Vamey 
pans  have  been  replaced  with  three  Wheeler's.  The  mill  has  now  20 
stamps  and  8  Wheeler  pans.  The  silver  or  tailings  mill  has  not  under- 
gone any  change  worth  noticing.  At  the  end  of  the  summer  and  dar- 
ing the  first  part  of  the  fall  it  had  to  stop  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
water  in  the  canon.  The  castings  for  these  two  mills  (pan  and  battery 
dies  and  shoes)  have  been  cast  by  the  Mill  City  foundery. 

The  Henning  Mine  fell,  by  reason  of  an  attachment  and  judgment  in 
favor  of  J.  O.  Fall,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Pioneer  &  Inskip  Mining 
and  Milling  Company.  Two  miners  and  several  Chinamen  worked  the 
mine  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  portion  of  the  ledge  on  Hie 
south  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  south  tunnel  wast  found  to  be  rich,  and 
a  considerable  amount  of  ore  was  taken  out.  Some  was  reduced  at  the 
Pioneer  Mill,  in  the  summer,  when  the  supply  of  watw  was  sufScient  to 
run.  About  40  tons  was  sent  to  the  Humboldt  Beduction  W<»rk8,  in 
Winnemucca,  and  the  remainder  awaits  reduction  at  the  Pioneer  Mill. 

GSie  Pioneer  Mill  is  in  the  hands  of  J.  C.  Fall,  for  tbe  same  reason  as 
that  stated  above  in  connection  with  the  Henning  Mine.  The  mill  was 
run  during  the  first  part  of  the  year  on  Henning  and  Millionaire  ore  until 
the  water  foiled.  Since  this  time  alterations  are  being  made  in  the  mill. 
The  principal  one  is  the  replacement  of  the  small  engine  by  a  larger  one, 
powerful  enough  to  run  the  pans  and  the  battery  by  steam  only  when 
the  water  fails.  The  mill  was  nearly  ready  to  run  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Some  prospecting  has  been  carried  on  in  the  district  during  the  year, 
bat  no  permanent  bodies  of  good  ore  have  been  discovered. 

The  antimony-mine  has  been  worked  steadily,  most  of  the  year  by 
Chinese  labor,  ten  to  twelve  men  having  been  employed^  with  a  white 
foreman  to  direct  their  work.  Several  hundred  tons  of  sulphuret  of 
antimony  were  shipped  to  the  Stan*  Smelting  Works  in  San  Francisco. 
The  exact  amount  is  not  known,  the  owner,  O.  M.  Bvans,  having  died 
suddenly  in  the  month  of  August.  Two  months  after  this  oecurreneea 
thB  mine  was  leased  to  the  parties  who  now  ship  the  ore  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  Millionaire  was  worked  by  running  an  incline  on  the  ledge  and 
following  the  same  dipping  into  the  bill  (with  more  than  one  break)  for 
lOD  feet.    The  ledge  widens  in  places^  but  is  barren. 

The  principal  stockholder,  Mr.  HiH  Beachy,  having  died  suddenly 
last  summer,  the  work  on  the  mine  was  stopped.  Afeer  a  while  it  was 
resumed,  but  only  to  take  out  the  rich  ore,  which  lies  between  the  out- 
crop and  the  first  break.  The  ore  taken  out  has  been  rednoed  by  the 
Pioneer  Mill,  the  Humboldt  Beduction  Works,  and  a  few  tons  by  the 
Torry  Mill,  near  Oreana. 

The  shipments  of  bullion  from  Unionville  in  1875  were : 

In  silver  bars % $140,249  40 

In  gold  bars 8,651  00 


tm 


Total,  (coin-value) 148,900  49 

The  gold  comes  from  the  gulch- washings  in  Indian  district,  near  the 
Eagle  Mine,  and  also  from  gulch-washings  on  a  small  scale  in  Congress 
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Caiion,  above  Uuionville.    Some  of  tbe  ballioQ  taken  oat  of  the  Eagle 
Mill  was  ateo  shipped  through  Unionville. 

Indian  district — Tbe  Eagle  Miue  enterprise  had  many  reverses  dar- 
ing the  jear.  The  uiain  shaft  had  been  sank  to  the  water-level^  (over 
200  feet,)  when  it  became  necessary  to  have  a  pamp.  Hoisting-works 
had  been  erected  to  sink  the  shaft.  Drifts  on  each  side  of  the  shaft  had 
developed  a  strong  ledge,  bat  tbe  rock  put  through  the  mill  was  foand 
to  be  poorer  o^  the  average  than  had  been  apticipated.  On  this  account 
changes  were  made  in  the  mill  so  as  to  amalgamate  tbe  gold  in  the  bat- 
tery and  dispense  entirely  with  pans.  The  change  in  the  process  was 
thought  sufficient  to  amalgamate  tbe  free  gpld,  (contained  in  the  ore  in 
larger  proportion  than  silver,)  and  necessary  to  work  larger  quantities 
of  ore,  and  thus  reduce  the  expenses  oi  redaction.  There  were  two  parties 
among  the  stoekholders  struggling  for  control,  and  they  finally  went  to 
laW)  Irat  legal  proceedings  were  arrested  by  a  compromise^  one  party  sell- 
ing oat  to  the  other.  The  party  in  possession,  however,  failed  to  pay  the 
debts  of  the  company,  and  the  property  was  attached  by  the  creditors. 
This  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  high  anticipa- 
tions entertained  for  this  district  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  have 
therefore  been  disappointed.  Someof  the  men  employed  by  tbeOakland 
Mill  and  Mining  Company,  at  the  Eagle,  being  ont  of  employment  by  the 
suspension  of  work  at  the  mine  and  mill,  worked  and  washed  some  of  the 
gulches  in  the.  vicinity  of  tiie  mine.  The  free  gold  obtained  is  reported 
to  have  been  enough  to  pay  them  wages. 

The  Black  Hawk  Mine  has  been  prospected  during  the  year  by  the 
discovererSi  Scott  and  Spray. 

At  Oreana  a  run  was  made  on  a  smelting-furnaoe  erected  about  five 
years  since  by  Mr.  Strout  to  work  the  ores  of  some  mines  in  Arabia 
district.  The  parties  who  made  this  run  had  small  means,  and  the  first 
attempt  having  failed,  their  creditors  forced  them  to  suspend  operations. 

The  Torry  Mill,  on  the  Humboldt  JEUver,  two  or  three  miles  from 
Oreana,  has  ran  at  intervals,  when  the  currents  of  the  river  would 
allow. 

Tbe  Oreana  or  Montezuma  Smelting  Works  have  been  idle  through- 
out tbe  ye<ir. 

In  Belief  distriet,  the  tunnel  of  the  Batavia  aad  Pacific  Mine  has  been 
run  to  the  ledge.  No  ore  was  extracted  daring  the  year  from  the  minci 
and  the  mill  has  been  idle. 

Some  copper-ledges  were  discovered  in  the  soathern  part  of  the  dis- 
trict, bat  litUe  work' has  yet  been  done  on  them. 

Farthest  south,  east  of  Belief  district,  some  old  locations  in  Table 
Mountain  h^ve  been  prospected  consideri^bly.  The  largest  ledge  ci^rries 
argentiferous  galena.  These  locations  are  in  Churchill  Oounty,  near 
the  line  of  Humboldt  County. 

WMte  Cloud  di«triot.-— This  district,  about  twenty  miles  farther  south, 
in  Ghurohill  Oounty,,  on  the  same  range  of  mountains  as  Table  Mount- 
ain, on  the  northeast  side  of  the  Carson  siQk,and  about  two  miles  east 
of  the  old  st^e-roQte  from  Unionville  to  StiUwater,  contaioA  many  loca* 
tiona  of  copper-ledges.  Some  of  these  hskxe  been  prospepted  considerar 
bly  in  former  years,  and  again  during  tl^e  present  year  the  White  Cloud 
ledge  has  been  worked  by  the  White  Cloud  Gp96oUdated  Mill  and  Mining 
Gompfmy  of  Oakland,  CaL 

In  thoi same  ra^ge o£  moi»nJtaiiis  are  foan4  deposits  pf  magnetioiroii 
ore. 

Northeast  of  this  district,  in  Humboldt  County,  on  the  west  side  oi 
Pleasant  Valley,  ledges  of  sulphuret  of  antimony  were  discovered  dor- 
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in^  the  year.    All  the  discoveries  mentioned  above  are  far  from  the 
railroad,  and  therefore  not  favorably  situated  for  present  development. 

Jersqi  distjnct — A.  few  of  the  discoveries  in  this  district  have  been 
steadily  prospected  daring  the  year.  Some  of  the  ores  extracted  were 
shipped  to  Salt  Lake,  Sacramento,  and  San  Francisco  for  redaction  and 
for  sale.  The  Jersey  Mine  changed  hands  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  Frank 
Hamilton,  J.  Sevenoaks,  and  others  having  bought  the  mine  at  the 
reported  price  of  $40,000,  coin,  and  one-tenth  of  the  capital  stock. 
The  ledge  runs  in  a  southerly  and  northerly  direction,  and  dips  west- 
ward. It  is  from  8  to  10  feet  wide.  The  ore  is  about  half  galena  and 
half  carbonate  of  lead.  It  is  said  to  carry  from  33  to  60  per  cent  of 
lead  and  to  assay  in  silver  from  $70  to  $190  per  ton.  The  mine  is  worked 
through  two  drift-adits,  running  bn  the  course  of  the  ledge,  in  oppo- 
site directions,  from  the  bottom  of  a  ravine,  which  cuts  the  ledge 
at  right  angles  to  its  course.  Northward  the  drift  is  about  300  feet 
long,  and  southward  about  50  feet.  A  furnace  is  building  to  treat  forty- 
tons  in  twenty-four  hours.  Wood  is  found  in  abundance  twenty  to 
tweuty-five  miles  from  the  district. 

Gold  Bun  district — At  Greggville,  the  Manati  Mine  has  been  pros- 
pected during  the  year,  but  with  poor  results,  no  body  of  ore  having 
been  found. 

The  mine  of  Sterling  &  Agnew,  and  also  the  Thiers  Mine,  both  small, 
rich  ledges,  were  worked  by  the  owners.  A  few  tons  of  high-grade 
ore  from  each  mine  were  reduced  at  the  Humboldt  Beduction  Works. 

The  Holt  Mill  in  this  district  has  run  irregularly.  The  owner,  6.  W. 
Holt,  died  in  February.  The  mill  was  rented,  and  run  only  a  few 
months  in  the  summer,  mostly  on  tailings. 

The  shipments  of  bullion  from  Golconda  Station,  the  nearest  to  the 
district,  were  about  $3,000  during  the  year;  all  from  the  Holt  Mill. 

In  Winnemncca  district  several  discoveries  of  small  ledges  have  been 
made,  the  most  important  being  the  Fairmont.  The  discoverer,  J.  W. 
Glemo,  a  Cornish  miner,  has  worked  it  in  a  small  way ;  the  ore  obtained 
having  been  reduced  by  the  Humboldt  Beduction  Works. 

The  Pride  of  the  Mountain  has  been  worked  most  of  the  year  by  ten 
to  fifteen  miners  and  about  eight  Chinamen,  who  have  extracted  from 
three  to  four  tons  per  day.  The  mine  is  owned  by  the  Humboldt  Mill 
and  Mining  Company,  and  the  ore  is  reduced  at  the  works  of  the  com- 
pany.   It  assays  from  $40  to  $70  per  ton. 

The  Union  Series,  and  also  the  E  Pluribus  and  Champion  Mines,  have 
been  worked  for  several  months  by  a  few  men.  The  veins  of  all  these 
mines,  except  the  Champion,  are  small,  (from  12  to  18  inches  wide,)  with 
very  base  minerals  (antimony,  lead,  iron,  arsenic)  imbedded  in  soft  vein- 
material,  which  can  be  easily  picked,  so  that  no  powder  is  used  in  the 
workings.  The  Champion  ledge  is  larger,  and  contains  more  quartz ; 
the  ore  is  mostly  earthy  carbonate  of  lead.  All  these  mines  are  located 
on  the  southwest  side  of  Winnemucca  Mountain.  Their  development 
during  the  year  shows  that  the  yield  of  the  ore  per  ton  in  the  first-men- 
tioned mines  is  very  variable,  and  may  be  put  down  at  from  $35  to  $80, 
of  which  from  $2  to  $6  is  in  gold.  The  Champion  ore  is  of  a  lower 
grade,  ranging  &om  $25  to  $35.  Specimens  are  obtained  from  all  these 
mines  which  assay  several  hundreds  of  dollars  to  the  ton. 

The  Humboldt  Canal  Beduction  Works  and  Canal,  and  the  Pride  of 
the  Mountain  Mine,  owned  by  Ginaca  &  Gintz,  were  incorporated  under 
the  name  of  the  Humboldt  Mill  and  Mining  Company,  in  the  early  part 
of  January,  in  San  Francisco,  with  60,000  shares.  The  canal  was  con- 
structed, at  very  great  expense,  in  the  early  days  of  mining  in  Hum- 
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boldt  Cpanty,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  necessary  motive-power 
for  the  numeroas  mills  at  that  time  thought  necessary  for  the  reduction 
of  the  immense  anticipated  ore-supply.  The  canal  has  never  been  used, 
and  was  not  even  finished  according  to  the  first  plan  of  the  enterprise. 
The  Hnmboldt  Bednction  Works  consist  of  a  lO-stamp  mill,  (dry-crush- 
ing,) with  a  drop  furnace  to  roast  and  chloridize  the  pulp ;  and  four 
pans  and  two  settlers  for  amalgamation.  It  crushed  from  8  to  12  tons 
in  24  hoars,  according  to  the  kind  of  ore  and  the  fineness  of  screen  em- 
ployed. The  pulp  is  dropped  and  blown  in  by  a  bellows,  with  a  certain 
percentage  of  salt.  It  drops  to  the  bottom  of  a  square  tower  through 
the  flames  of  two  fire-places,  placed  one  on  each  side.  When  the  tower  is 
filled  to  a  level  with  the  fire-places,  the  pulp  is  drawn  by  opening  a 
damper  or  gate  at  the  bottom.  It  comes  out  in  a  glowing  state,  and 
is  usually  spread  on  a  floor  and  sprinkled  with  a  hose,  after  which  it  is 
taken  to  the  pans  for  amalgamation. 

>  The  mill  has  been  running  since  July,  nearly  half  the  time  on  custom- 
ore.  The  company  pays  80  i>er  cent,  of  assay-value  of  ores  assaying 
less  than  $400,  and  82  per  cent,  for  ores  assaying  over  $400  per  ton. 
They  charge  $25  per  ton  for  working  10  or  more  tons,  $30  per  ton  for 
1  to  10  tons,  and  $35  per  ton  for  anything  less  than  one  ton,  (except 
very  small  quantities.)  Bullion  is  reckoned  at  market-value,  less  charges 
necessary  to  convert  into  coin  or  drafts  on  San  Francisco.  The  variety 
of  ore  which  must  be  worked  with  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  proportion 
of  their  constituent  minerals  and  metals  is  not  calculated  to  favor  a  very 
close  reduction  of  the  precious  metals.  The  furnace  is  not  adapted  to 
roasting  and  chloridizing  ores  containing  a  large  percentage  of  base 
sulphurets.  Such  ores  are  worked  successftilly  only  by  mixing  them  in 
small  proportions  with  oxidized  and  quartzose  ores.  The  ores  contain- 
ing much  sulphur  could  be  successfully  worked  in  tbsse  works  by  subject- 
ing the  ores  to  a  preliminary  roasting  in  heaps.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
save  either  lead  or  copper. 

The  ores  worked  by  the  mill  during  the  year  came  principally  from 
Humboldt  County;  a  few  tons  were  brought  from  Silver  City  and 
Wagontown,  Idaho;  and  a  few  from  Cherry  Creek,  Lewis  district, 
Toano,  Tuscarora,  Galena,  and  Austin,  were  reduced  at  the  mill. 

The  shipments  of  bullion  during  the  year  from  Winnemucca  amount 
to  $100,723.  Most  of  this  came  from  the  Humboldt  Eeductiou  Works ; 
the  rest,  a  small  amount,  from  Golconda,  and  from  $2,000  to  $3,000 
from  Bartlett  Creek. 

In  Paradise  district  prospecting  only  has  been  carried  on.   . 

Columbia  district  is  located  on  and  near  Bartlett  Creek.  Two  mills 
have  been  erected  in  the  district.  The  Badger  Mine  was  sold  during  the 
year  to  the  Badger  Mill  and  Mining  Company  of  San  Francisco,  which 
built  the  Badger  Mill ;  but  the  company  having  failed  in  the  agreement 
about  the  Badger  Mine,  the  latter  returned  to  its  former  owners,  after 
which  the  company  bought  the  Independent  Mine.  It  made  one  run  on 
Independent  ore  at  the  mill,  then  shut  down,  and  failed  to  pay  its  hands. 
The  Independent  Mine  having  been  bought  conditionally  it  reverted  to 
the  former  owner.  The  Badger  Mill  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
canon  on  Bartlett  Creek.  It  is  a  steam-mill,  running  five  stamps,  and 
amalgamating  in  the  battery.    It  has  one  pan. 

The  owners  of  the  Badger  Mine,  after  coming  into  possession  again, 
made  an  arrangement  with  one  of  their  number  to  build  the  Florence 
Mill  on  Bartlett  Creek,  above  the  Badger.  It  is  run  by  a  hurdy-gurdy 
wheel,  put  in  motion  by  the  water  of  the  creek,  and  has  five  stamps  and 
one  pan.    Amalgamation  is  carried  on  in  the  battery,  the  gold  being 
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free,  and  there  being  but  little  silver.  Tlie  mill  started  last  Vay  and 
ran  with  little  interraption  until  the  middle  of  December^  on  Badger 
ore  and  custom-ore  from  other  mines  in  the  district.  The  charge  for 
working  is  $6  per  ton.  The  old  arrastra  in  which  the  first  ores  of  tiie 
district  were  worked  is  still  in  its  place,  about  midway  between  the  two 
mills.  Several  other  mines  have  been  prospected  and  worked  to  some 
extent,  and  ores  yielding  sometimes  as  much  as  $40  per  ton,  mostly  in 
free  gold,  have  been  extracted. 

Sierra  dislriei, — Another  attempt  was  made  dilring  the  summer  and 
fall  to  work  the  ore  of  the  Langsyne  Mine  at  the  ^^  Paul's-process"  mill 
of  the  company  that  owns  the  mine.  About  $2,000  were  spent  to  repair 
the  mill  and  to  extract  ores.  After  a  few  days'  running  it  was  found 
that  not  enough  was  extracted  to  meet  expenses,  and  both  mill  and 
mine  are  closed.    The  ore  assays  from  $20  to  $28  per  ton,  mostly  gold. 

The  body  of  rich  ore  worked  last  year  on  the  liist  Ohanoe  Mine  was 
exhausted,  the  ledge  pinching  out.  Aftei^  some  fhrther  prospecting,  the 
mine  was  abandoned. 

No  permanent  work  was  done  on  the  Tallalah  Mine  during  the  year. 
About  five  tons  of  ore  were  extracted,  on  a  contract  obtained  from  the 
company,  the  parties  finding  little  encouragement  to  go  on. 

The  Auburn,  Samaritan,  and  other  mines  have  been  worked  at  inter- 
vals and  prospected  by  the  discoverers.  Several  small  lots  of  ore  have 
been  thus  extracted  and  shipped  for  reduction. 

The  Thacker  and  Goodrich  mines  have  been  prdspected  by  a  etoall 
force  of  men.  The  Goodrich  was  discovered  last  spring,  near  the 
Thacker,  by  the  owners  of  the  latter.  Very  soon  aft^  the  discovery, 
steps  were  taken  to  erect  a  lOstamp  mill,  about  half  a  mile  from  these 
mines.  The  mill  came  from  Chicago  and  was  put  up  in  the  early  foil. 
It  is  a  steam-mill,  with  one  pan.  Gold  is  amalgamated  in  the  battery. 
The  ores  of  these  two  mines  carry  mostly  gold,  and  are  of  low  grade, 
though  very  rich  specimens  are  found  in  both  mines. 

Central  district. — ^The  Golden  Age  Mill  and  the  mine  connected  with 
it  were  sold  at  sheriff's  sale  in  January,  1875,  to  James  G^uld,  of  Mill 
City.    The  mill  has  been  idle  during  the  year. 

A  tannel  drive  at  the  Dutchman  Mine,  to  reach  the  ledge  about  225 
feet  below  the  ontcrop,  was  completed  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Small  quantities  of  ore  have  been  extracted,  and  after  close  assort- 
ing, shipped  for  reduction  from  the  Little  Bell,  Bailroad,  and  Marietta 
mines.  The  old  Fifty -six  Mine  (one  of  the  oldest  in  the  county,  located 
first  in  1856)  has  been  relocated  this  year  and  worked  by  four  men  since 
last  October.  It  is  a  copper- ledge,  bearing  silver.  The  ore  extracted 
has  been  shipped  to  San  Francisco  for  sale. 

Humboldt  district, — In  October,  1875,  two  or  three  good  *•  strikes  ^  are 
reported  to  have  been  made  in  some  of  the  old  locations  of  the  district. 
These  consist,  so  far  as  known  at  the  present  time,  of  small  bodies  of 
ore  exremely  rich  in  free  gold.  This  has  created  some  talk  and  excite- 
ment in  the  vicinity. 

Edbbit  Hole  district  sulphur-mines. — In  March,  1875,  a  sulphur-de- 
I>osit  was  located  by  McWorthey,  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  who  obtained  the 
knowledge  of  its  locality  through  an  Indian.  The  mine  is  sitoated 
about  40  miles  northwest  of  the  Humboldt  House,  on  the  Central  Pa- 
cific Bailroad,  on  the  foot-hills  of  the  range  of  mountains  east  of  Quin's 
Biver  Sink.  These  foot-hills  consist  of  table-lands,  which  terminate  ab- 
ruptly on  the  valley  of  the  sink,  and  are  cut  abruptly  in  places  by  the 
water-courses  coming  from  the  higher  hills,  leaving  crumbling  banks  of 
soil  and  rocks.    It  is  in  one  of  these  banks  that  the  sulphur-bed  was 
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discovered  by  the  Indian,  who  reported  the  fact  to  many  without  arons- 
iug  special  interest.  But  the  rise  in  the  price  of  sulphur,  due  to  the 
greater  consumption  of  it  in  the  mcmufticture  of  emlphuric  acid  on  the 
coast,  finally  led  to  the  location  of  the  mine.  The  article  proved  pure 
and  easily  extrcK^ted.  It  occurs  in  irregular  masses,  sometime  one  to 
two  feet  thick,  and  of  pure  quality,  and  again  thinning  out  and  g^ttin^^ 
mixed  up  with  a  light-colored  fibrous  magnesia-deposit,  in  close  prox- 
imity to  a  deposit  of  lime-sinter,  such  as  commonly  occurs  in  the  vicinity 
of  hot  springs  in  this  country. 

Shortly  after  this  another  deposit  was  located,  about  a  mile  from  the 
first,  by  a  cattleman  living  on  the  Humboldt  Eiver,  who  previously  knew 
of  its  existence.  This  location  has  been  sold  to  the  Humboldt  Sulphur 
Oompany  of  Carson  City,  Nev.  The  best  of  the  ore  is  taken  out,  trans- 
ported to  the  Humboldt  House,  and  thence  by  rail  to  Carson  City,  where 
it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  place  where  this 
mine  is  located  is  called  Inferno.  Beautiful  crystals  of  sulphur  are 
found  in  these  mines.  Much  of  the  sulphur  in  the  second  mine  being 
mixed  with  foreign  matters,  steps  have  been  taken  to  melt  it  on  the 
spot 

Star  district — The  Sheba  Mine  has  been  worked  steadily  with  a  small 
force  of  men,  taking  out  small  quantities  of  ore.  The  shaft  sunk  on  the 
outside  of  the  old  works  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  canon,  to  reach 
the  ledge  found  in  the  inside  works,  at  the  lowest  level,  has  reached  the 
•depth  of  80  feet.  Hoisting- works  have  been  placed  over  it.  The  motive- 
power  is  taken  firom  the  creek  running  in  the  cation.  The  power  is 
imparted  to  the  machinery  by  a  hurdy-gurdy  wheel,  receiving  the  water 
through  a  pipe  over  300  feet  long  with  a  half-inch  orifice.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  mine  has  changed,  John  C.  Fall  having  sold  his  interest. 

The  De  Soto  Mine  was  worked  only  about  six  weeks  during  the  year. 

The  Krom  Concentrating  Works  were  run  only  a  short  time  during 
the  summer,  to  concentrate  the  second-class  ore  taken  out  of  the  Sheba 
and  De  Soto  mines.  This  amounted  to  343  tons  of  Sheba  and  52^  tons 
of  De  Soto  ore.  The  concentrator  could  not  be  run  in  the  winter,  as  no 
tX)rovision  is  made  to  dry  the  ore,  which,  when  moist,  will  pack  in  the 
rollers,  and  also  fail  to  be  separated  in  the  air-currents  of  the  concen- 
trator. 

WHITE  PINE  COUNTY. 

The  sudden  death  of  my  former  agent  for  this  county,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Brown,  of  Treasure  City,  having  deprived  me  of  the  source  of  informa- 
tion on  which  I  had  been  accustomed  to  rely,  I  am  indebted  to  General  A. 
Cadwalader,  of  Hamilton,  for  the  notes  on  which  the  following  aoeount 
is  principally  founded. 

White  Pine  County  contains  at  present  about  8,000  square  miles.  It 
extends  from  the  one  hundred  and  fourteenth  meridian,  separating  it 
from  Utah  Territory  on  the  east,  to  Eureka  County  on  the  west,  100 
miles,  and  from  Elko  County  on  the  north  to  Lincoln  and  Nye  on  the 
south,  with  a  width  of  80  miles.  Its  topography  is  striking.  Five  great 
inottntain-range&  course  through  it,  springing  from  the  Humboldt  Basin, 
and,  running  south  toward  the  Colorado,  lose  themselves  in  depressed 
volcanic  hills,  with  the  exception  of  the  White  Pine  range,  which,  under 
the  names  of  the  Humboldt,  White  Pine,  the  Vegas  or  Charieston,  and 
the  Providence,  continues  its  Course  with  two  interruptions,  subsiding 
only  in  the  basin  of  the  Mohave.  Valleys  lie  between  these  ranges  of 
an  area  quite  equal,  if  not  even  a  little  larger,  than  that  of  the  mount- 
ains.   The  average  elevation  of  these  valleys  is  about  5,000  feet  above 
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the  sea,  while  the  moantaiDS  acquire  a  maximnm  height  of  11,000  to 
12,000  feet.  The  rocks  constitating  these  monntaiDS  are  mostly  of 
Devonian  and  Garboniferoos  age,  having  been  elevated  in  the  latter, 
and  here  and  there  retaining  on  their  crest  and  sides. rocks  of  that  sys- 
tem. At  intervals  the  Devonian  rocks  are  intrnded  upon  by  traps, 
porphyries,  and  granites,  but  otherwise  they  present,  in  nearly  all 
cases,  a  bed  of  magnesian  limestone  600  to  800  feet  in  thickness ;  a 
black  clay  shale  from  100  to  300  feet  thick,  and  a  qnartzite,  the  bottom 
of  which  has  as  yet  not  been  reached  at  1,300  feet.  These  are  all  metal- 
liferous, while  the  Carboniferous  rocks  that  skirt  them  are  barren  of 
precioos  metals. 

The  first  range  at  the  west  is  the  Diamond,  and  following  in  order 
eastward,  and  strictly  parallel,  are  the  White  Pine,  Egan,  Schell  Greek, 
and  Snake.  Huntington  Valley  interposes  between  the  Diamond  and 
the  White  Pine  ranges,  Steptoe  between  theEagen  and  the  Schell  Creek, 
and  Spring  Valley  between  the  Schell  Creek  and  the  Snake.  The  Pan- 
cake, the  Mokomoke,  and  the  Antelope  are  intervening  ranges  of  less 
importance  and  apparently  more  recent  birth.  They  are  unproductive 
as  yet  in  minerals,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  named,  which  is  now 
exploited  for  coal  with  most  favorable  indications.  It  is  a  low  range, 
some  80  miles  long,  between  the  Diamond  and  the  White  Pine,  and  fiie 
period  to  which  it  belongs  is  probably  the  Carboniferous.  Twenty-six 
mining-districts  are  distributed  irregularly  over  the  county,  occupying 
unconnectedly  the  various  mountaiu-ranges ;  and  though  silver  is  the 
principal  valuable  metal  in  all,  each  has  its  specific  claim  for  considera- 
tion. White  Pine,  in  its  Treasure  Hill  chloride-ores,  has  no  rival. 
Eobinson  takes  rank  for  its  vast  exhibition  of  its  copper.  Ruby  Hill 
for  its  antimonialsilver  ores.  Cherry  Creek  for  its  auriferous  ores  in 
connection  with  silver,  while  Muncey  Creek  and  Hunter  promise  in  the 
future  for  much  silver-lead.  Pinto,  Diamond,  and  Newark  districts,  in 
the  Diamond  range,  have  failed  to  realize  the  expectations  of  their  op- 
erators, and  hence  are  in  a  depressed  condition.  Cave,  Bald  Mountain, 
and  White  Pine  are  in  the  White  Pine  range.  The  tvTO  former  are  but 
little  known  and  are  uninhabited. 

White  Pine  district^  the  theater  of  unexampled  excitement  in  1868-69, 
has  since  shrunk  in  public  estimation  as  much  below  par  as  the  ^^  fever" 
had  raised  it  above.  The  failure  of  the  rude  efforts  in  smelting  at  an 
early  period  condemned  a  valuable  portion  of  the  district  to  idleness, 
while  another  kind  of  valuable  ores  (copper- silver)  were  not  utilized, 
because  the  metallurgists  of  the  district,  apparently  unfamiliar  with  such 
ores  and  the  proper  method  of  reducing  them,  dreaded  to  undertake  the 
problem.  Mr.  Quann,  the  proprietor  of  a  patent  process  for  this  purpose, 
has  recently  made  an  unsuccessful  essay  in  this  direction,  first  roasting 
the  sulphureted  ores,  and  then  melting  in  a  reverberatory  with  a  blast 
(supplied  through  a  tuyere  to  the  ash-pit)  and  a  tank  for  condensing 
fumes.  The  resulting  bullion  was  an  alloy  containing  48  per  cent,  of 
copper  and  34  per  cent,  of  lead,  and  worth  in  silver  about  $150  per  ton. 
For  this  product  there  was  no  sale. 

The  error  of  this  proceeding  is  manifest.  Instead  of  roasting,  the 
inventor  should  have  added  sulphur  in  some  form,  (if  enough  was  not 
already  present  in  the  ores,)  in  order  to  separate,  in  the  form  of  argen- 
tiferous-copper matte,  all  the  copper  from  the  lead.  This  matte  would 
be  saleable,  as  would  be  also  the  lead,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
silver  would  be  collected.  Or,  the  silver  might  be  profitably  extracted 
by  leaching  from  the  argentiferous  matte  on  the  spot.    The  argentifer- 
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ouscopper  ores  of  White  Pine  need  no  new  process,  but  an  intelligent 
application  of  old  and  well-known  ones. 

The  Rothschild  blastfurnace  (lead*smelting)  has  been  ran  daring  the 
antamn  with  a  degree  of  saccess  which  will  probably  stimulate  opera- 
tions in  this  direction. 

The  chloride-ores  have  participated  in  the  neglect  resalting  from 
general  industrial  paralysis.  With  the  exception  of  the  Eberhardt  and 
Aurora,  few  claims  have  been  worked  to  any  extent,  most  holders  hav- 
ing contented  themselves  with  doing  the  ^'  assessment-work  "  and  in 
many  cases  securing  patents  for  their  ground.  The  great  Aarora  vein 
or  channel  has  been  in  bonariza  this  summer,  in  the  Eberhardt  and  Au- 
rora claim,  yielding  monthly  some  $100,000.  This  claim  is  only  1,400 
feet  of  a  belt  a  mile  and  a  half  long  and  100  feet  wide,  which  has  been 
X)enetrated  not  more  than  400  feet  in  depth.  It  seems  not  nnreasonable 
to  hope  for  similar  developments  at  other  points  and  at  greater  depths. 
A  tunnel  to  cut  this  and  other  ore-channels  at  a  depth  of  1,200  feet  is 
now  projected,  and  as  it  will  cut  the  other  two  formations,  it  will  furnish, 
if  it  should  be  carried  through,  an  interesting  and  valuable  section  of 
Treasure  Hill,  on  that  line. 

Bobinsofij  San  FrancisoOy  Hendry^  Hunter ^  Egan^  and  Cherry  Creek  die- 
tri<iU  are  in  the  Egan  range.  Bobinson  is  a  wide  zone,  traversed  by 
oft-recuTring  belts  of  silver,  copper,  and  lead  ores.  Its  rock-formation 
is  somewhat  complicated,  containing,  as  it  does,  limestone,  porphyry, 
granite,  and  diorite  at  intervals.  The  district  furnishes  no  free-milling 
ore,  but  its  smelting-ores  are  abundant  and  of  fair  grade.  Aside  from 
its  unusual  facilities  of  wood  and  water,  the  most  notable  peculiarity  of 
Bobinson  district  is' its  large  copper-lodes,  which  abound  in  silicates, 
oxides,  and  sulphides. 

The  San  Francisco  district^  north  of  Bobinson,  and  separated  from  it 
by  Hercules  Gap,  contains  some  undeveloped  silver-lead  mines  of  fair 
value. 

Hendry  district,  near  Perly's  ranch,  is  as  yet  unwrought,  but  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  mountain.  Hunter  district  has  exhibited  in  the 
Arizona,  the  Nebraska,  and  the  Hunter  mines  some  good  silver  lead  ores. 

JEgan  district^  bisected  by  a  beautiful  stream  of  water,  contains  the 
Gilligan  and  some  other  mines,  belonging  to  the  San  Jos6  Company, 
which  General  Bosecrans,  the  superintendent,  is  now  developing  by 
means  of  a  tunnel  driven  with  a  Burleigh  drill.  A  20  stamp  and  a  4- 
starop  mill  are  idle,  awaiting  the  rescilts  of  this  exploration. 

Cherry  Creek  district,  in  a  flexure  of  the  mountain  north  of  Egan 
Creek, gives  promise  in  the  Geneva,  Teacup,  Exchequer,  Pacific,  and 
Star  mines  of  becoming  productive.  Here  the  three  Devonian  strata 
above  mentioned  are  fully  exposed,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  quartz- 
ite  is  more  abundant  in  silver  than  the  others. 

Ward  district,  the  latest  formed,  is  noted  as  the  locality  of  the  Pay- 
master Mine.  It  is  twenty  miles  south  of  Bobinson,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Egan  range,  and  well  situated  for  exploitation. 

In  the  Schell  Creek  range  the  Cooper,  Ifevada,  Piermont,  Muncey 
Creeks  Ruby  Hill,  Schell  Cre^,  and  Taylor  districts  are  located.  With 
the  exception  of  Taylor,  they  all  show  a  state  of  industrial  depression, 
ascribed  to  the  lack  of  both  capital  and  enterprise,  yet  the  ore-deposits 
exhibited  indications,  in  many  cases,  of  remarkable  promise. 

Shoshone,  Snake,  Kern,  Sacramento,  and  Antelope  districts  are  in  the 
Snake  range,  and  being  at  present  likewise  neglected,  call  for  no  special 
comment  at  this  time.  It  may  be  remarked  that  Sacramento  district 
furnished  gold  to  its  early  prospectors,  and  that  Kern  district  is  located 
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in  a  cross  course  on  the  great  mountain  range,  of  feldspathic  granite, 
Avbich  dislocates  the  limestone  formation. 

White  Pine  County  contains  five  smelting-furnaces,  (blast,)  four  of 
which  have  been  operated  this  season.  Twenty-four  quartz-mills  have 
been  erected,  six  of  which  have  been  removed,  three  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  fifteen  are  now  in  existence,  containing  242  stamps,  not  Rufflcient 
to  manipulate  the  ores  if  the  present  depression  should  give  way  to  a 
renewed  enterprise  commensurate  with  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  mines. 
Tbe  Eberhardt  and  Aurora  is  the  only  mine  steadily  worked;  some  few 
of  the  others  are  only  worked  periodically.  According  to  the  assessor's 
report,  tbe  returns  for  the  four  quarters  of  1S16  aggregate*  15,791^-^^ 
tons,  yielding  $874,215.06,  this  being  an  improvement  on  last  year,  hut 
falling  far  short  of  the  early  production  of  the  county. 

Some  11,000  claims  have  been  located  in  White  Pine  district  alone^ 
thousands  of  which,  have  been  undisturbed,  save  by  ''assessment-work," 
while  the  great  White  Pine  Mountain,  11,000  feet  high,  12  miles  in 
length,  and  abounding  in  mineral-lodes,  being  outside  of  the  chloride 
range,  has  been  left  almost  wholly  virgin  ground.  Its  western  base 
exhibits  the  granite  and  shales  that  underlie  tbe  limestone,  and  the 
presence  of  gold  is  an  ordinary  feature  of  its  southern  veins.  The  great 
north  and  south  deposits  concur  with  the  strike  of  tbe  mountain,  and 
these  are  intersected  by  numberless  east  and  west  veins,  which  may 
hereafter  furnish  convenient  ground  for  drift-adits  to  intersect  the 
meridional  zones,  4,000  feet  below  the  summit.  Tbe  rich  ores  of  the 
Trench  and  Caroline  Mines  have  yielded  from  $200  to  $600  per  ton,  by 
roasting  in  a  Stetefeldt  furnace  and  subsequent  amalgamation,  and  the 
presumption  is  that  the«e  are  not  solitary  and  abnormal  mines. 

Information  received  from  Mr.  Gadwaiader  at  the  end  of  the  year  is 
to  the  following  effect: 

Within  tbe  past  week  a  discovery  has  been  made  in  the  Eberhardt 
and  Aurora  claim  that  has  produced  much  excitement  in  the  commu- 
nity. In  driving  some  250  feet  north  of  the  current  workings,  and  some 
80  feet  deeper,  ore  has  been  struck  that  resembles  that  of  the  first  and 
famous  Eberhardt  chamber.  It  is  a  rich,  soft  chloride,  yielding  by  assay 
of  selected  samples  up  to  $9,000,  average  uncertain,  probably  $200  or 
$300.  Should  it  develop  as  anticipated,  it  will  give  a  new  impulse  to 
the  camp,  particularly  by  encouraging  deeper  explorations. 

Tbe  Paymaster  Mine,  in  Ward  district,  referred  to  above,  from  its 
magnitude  and  the  value  of  its  ores,  is  entitled  to  a  special  attention. 
It  is  situated  close  to  a  belt  of  partly  altered  granite  that  has  broken 
through  tbe  limestone  formation.  The  vein  has  a  width  of  30  feet,  12 
feet  of  which  is  pay-rock,  containing  argentiferous-lead  and  copper  ores 
in  the  shape  of  argentite,  freieslebenite,  chalcocite,  cernssite,  and  occa- 
sionally galenite.  The  mine  is  now  owned  by  the  Martin  White  Com- 
pany, of  San  Francisco,  and  is  exploited  with  much  energy,  the  best 
ores  being  exported  to  San  Francisco,  while  the  main  body  is  smelted 
at  the  Canton  furnace  at  Bobinson.  Bed  notion- works  will  be  erected 
next  season,  provided  the  present  fiivorable  aspects  are  maintained. 

Within  a  recent  period  the  Martin  White  Company,  attracted  by  the 
fertility  of  the  mines  in  the  Taylor  district,  and  by  their  proximity  to 
Ward,  (being  across  the  valley  in  the  Schell  Creek  range,)  have  pur- 
chased for  $14,000  a  series  of  mines  belonging  to  Taylor  &  Co.,  and  pro- 
pose to  operate  them  in  connection  with  tbe  Paymaster.  The  value  of 
tbe  ores  is  high  in  silver,  and  copper  is  prominent. 

*  Details  are  given  elsewhere  iu  this  report.— R.  W.  R. 
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Lake  district^  doe  west  of  Ward,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Egan 
range,  high  up  the  mountain,  exhibits  a  50-foot  quartz-vein,  carrying 
disseminated  stephanite.  The  work  done  so  far  is  insufficient  to  permit 
its  value  to  be  estimated.  Its  ores  are  rich,  and  should  masses  be  found 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  lode,  the  hopes  of  its  many  locators  will 
be  realized. 

The  Snake  range,  the  most  eastern  in  the  county  and  State,  has  been 
little  prospected,  by  reason  of  its  isolation  and  rupgedness,  (two  sum- 
mits rising  11,000  and  12,000  feet,  respectively,)  and  the  reported  num- 
bers of  rattlesnakes  which  infest  it;  otherwise,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
irom  the  occurrence  of  igneous  rocks  and  the  great  diversity  of  others, 
that  it  could  contribute  its  quota  to  the  wealth  of  Eastern  Nevada.  In 
timber  and  water  it  far  surpasses  the  neighboring  ranges,  and  it  even 
contains  here  and  there  a  lake  to  give  variety  to  its  scenery. 

Though  the  product  of  White  Pine  County  for  1875  is  less  than  a 
million,  it  has  this  encouraging  feature,  that  it  exceeds  that  of  either  of 
the  past  four  years,  and  to  judge  from  present  indications,  the  coming 
year  may  give  a  large  increase  in  bulk  and  value  of  ore.  The  chloride 
belt  that  crosses  Treasure  Hill  from  the  southeast  to  the  northwest, 
though  not  of  great  width,  has  a  length  of  nearly  five  miles,  which  con- 
tains many  veins  of  "  free  ore,"  that  will  now  be  attacked  with  renewed 
vigor,  and  (independent  of  the  Aurora,  the  chief  vein)  will  produce 
largely.  Where  the  natural  chloridization  is  complete,  the  reduction  of 
the  orefi  is  readily  effected  up  to  90  or  92  per  cent,  of  the  pulp  assay. 
The  average  yield  of  Treasure  Hill  by  amalgamation  is  80. to  85  per 
cent,  of  the  assay  on  all  over  a  fair  value.  The  last  thirty-six  days'  run 
of  the  Et)erhardt  and  Aurora  consumed  1,052  tons,  containing,  by  pulp- 
assay,  $123,620,  and  yielding  81  per  cent.  The  mining  cost  per  ton  is 
very  difficult  to  estimate,  as  a  large  amount  of  dead-work  was  connected 
with  the  regular  extraction  of  ore;  but,  to  judge  from  the  facility  of 
reduction,  the  freedom  from  extraneous  expenses  of  pumping  and  tim- 
bering, the  expense  of  mining  will  compare  favorably  with  any  other 
locality  on  the  Pacific  slo))e. 

The  assessor's  report  of  the  bullion  product  for  1875  shows  the  follow- 
ing aggregates : 

ToD8.        Potinda.         Gro?s  yield. 

Firstquarter 2,388  689  $96,690  (H) 

Second  quarter 4,828  635  284,876  77 

Thirdquarter 4,031  166  218,300  (Ml 

Fourth  quarter 4,502  1,840  263,968  64 

15, 750      1, 130        863, 835  31 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  returns  of  the  county  assessor  vary  by  about 
40  tons  and  $10,000  from  those  of  the  State  controller,  a  slight  discrep- 
ancy which  1  am  unable  to  explain. 

LK030LN  COUNTY. 

Nothing  of  importance  calling  for  extended  comment  has  taken  place 
in  this  county.  The  only  work  of  note  has  been  done  in  Ely  district, 
and  this  has  so  far  not  led  to  the  desired  results. 

Ely  district — ^The  Raymond  and  Ely  Mine  only  has  produced  a  fair 
amount  of  bullion,  and  the  yield  of  this  mine  even  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  production  of  former  years.  The  Meadow  Valley,  considering 
the  extent  and  former  reparation  of  the  property,  has  produced  an  in- 
significant amount  of  bullion,  and  of  the  other  mines  in  the  district  none 
has  come  forward  to  assume  a  place  of  importance. 

Much  trouble  has  been  encountered  in  the  Raymond  andEly  on  account 
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of  water,  which  could  not  be  overpowered,  even  by  the  heavy  machiDery 
erected  almost  a  year  ago  for  that  purpose,  and  started  in  May.  Explora- 
tions below  the  water-line  cocld  ouly  be  carried  Gl  fcet  deeper  than  be- 
fore. It  is  hoped  that,  when  the  Meadow  Valley  Company  has  finished 
the  erection  of  its  pump^  now  in  progress,  the  water  can  be  permanently 
mastered.  The  Meadow  Valley  Mine  has  shown  no  new  discoveries, 
t bough  a  very  large  amount  of  prospecting  has  been  done.  To  Mr. 
H.  Q.  Day,  superintendent  of  the  Meadow  Valley  Com])any,  I  am  in- 
debted for  the  following  impoitant  facts  in  regard  to  the  Ely  district : 

The  total  shipments,  which  have  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Day  from  the 
books  of  tho  Meadow  Valley  and  Baymood  and  Ely  Companies,  and 
from  those  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express,  have  been — 

Fine  bullion «    $999,873 

Base  bullion 19,800 

Baseore 30,500 

1,050,173 

Of  this  $738,305.97  was  produced  by  the  Raymond  and  Ely,  $82,168.44 
from  the  Meadow  Valley,  and  $229,698.59  from  all  other  mines  of  tho 
district. 

The  total  depth  of  the  Raymond  and  Ely  shaft  at  the  end  of  the  year 
was  1,275  feet.  Sinking  had  been  suspended  during  the  three  last 
months  of  the  year.    The  bottom  of  the  shaft  was  in  hard  quartzite. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Tyrrell,  superintendent  of  the  Raymond  and  Ely,  reports 
the  detailed  yield  of  the  mine  during  1875  as  follows : 

Tons  ore  extracted 13, 107 

Tons  ore  reduced - 12, 593 

Tons  tailings  reduced 13,681 

Average  yield,  tailings $5.76 

Average  yield,  ore $52.36 

Average  percentage,  tailings 24.6 

Average  percentage,  ores 63. 8 

TOTAL  BULLION  PBODUCT. 

Ores  worked $659,471.11 

Tailings  worked 78,793.41 

35  tons  base  ore  sold,  net .* 5, 943. 79 

Total  yield •744,208.31 

Mr.  Tyrrell's  report  to  the  president  and  trustees  at  the  end  of  the 
year  contains  the  following  detailed  information  in  regard  to  the  com- 
pany's bnsiness : 

Daring  the  year  just  closed  there  has  been  extracted  from  the  mine  IZfiiA-^^  tons 
of  ore,  the  greater  portion  of  which  was  taken  from  the  western  portion  of  the  com- 
jiany's  ground.  Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  year  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
company's  ground  had  been  prospected  to  the  water-level  and  proved  comparatively 
.barren  along  the  water  line ;  and  the  new  and  powerful  pumping-machiuery  which 
was  erected  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  has  proved  inadequate  to  the  requirements 
of  our  deep  workings.  Consequently,  but  little  progress  has  been  made  in  exploring 
the  mine  below  the  water-level.  Several  ineffectual  attempts  have  been  made  to  con- 
tinue the  main  sbaft  downward;  but  the  pumps  not  having  sufficient  capacity  to 
remove  the  water,  the  work  was  discontinued,  and,  for  the  past  fpur  months,  the  pump 
has  been  running  up  to  its  fall  capacity,  and  thus  far  has  failed  to  remove  the  water, 
HO  that  siukinff  could  be  resumed.  Hence  our  prospect-operations  for  the  past  year 
have  been  conhned  exclusively  to  the  western  portion  of  the  company's  ground  above 
the  water-level. 

The  most  productive  portion  of  that  ground  has  been  between  the  eighth  and  ninth 

*  It  will  be  seen  by  comparing  this  statement  with  the  secretary's  report,  that  there 
are  slight  discrepancies,  due;  no  doubt,  to  mere  paatters  of  book-keeping.~B.  W.  B. 
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levels.  To  the  vest  winze  No.  2  there  has  been  a  contintionfl  body  of  good  milling-ore 
extending  400  feet  is  length,  varying  from  twelve  inches  np  to  seven  feet  in  width. 
This  ore-shoot  terminates  aboat  20  feet  to  the  west  of  winze  No.  4,  on  the  eighth  level, 
at  which  point  a  cross-head  makes  in,  dipping  to  the  west  on  an  angle  of  45^,  wbicli 
cat«  the  vein  entirely  off,  not  even  leaving  a  trace  behind.  The  west  drift  on  eighth 
level  was  continued  on  throagh  the  cross-head,  and  has  penetrated  the  formation  to 
the  west  of  that  point,  a  distance  of  218  feet,  and  at  present  the  face  of  this  drift 
shows  a  mixtnre  of  talc  and  limestone,  principally  the  latter,  whioh  is  the  mountain 
rock ;  and  it  is  di€Bcalt  to  predict  what  will  be  disclosed  to  the  west  of  this  point. 
This  drift  is  still  being  poshed  ahead  (it  has  now  a  total  length  of  1,921  feet)  in  hopes 
that  the  qnartzite  may  raise  to  the  west  of  the  formation  now  being  penetrated  L>y 
this  drift;  bnt  shoald  the  same  formation  continae,  no  satisfactory  results  will  be 
obtiuned  in  this  locality. 

A  prospect-drift  was  run  sooth  from  the  main  west  drift  on  the  eighth  level,  at  a 
point  1,132  feet  west  of  the  main  shaft,  and  carried  ahead  a  distance  of  153  feet,  at 
which  point  a  stratum  of  ore  8  inches  in  width  was  disclosed,  which  was  followed  to 
the  west  a  distance  of  23  feet,  at  which  point  a  cross-head  made  in  the  face  of  the  drift, 
which  cut  the  vein  entirely  off.  Work  was  then  discontinued  in  that  direction,  and  a 
drift  started  east  on  the  or»>streak,  which  was  continued  a  distance  of  106  feet ;  bat 
25  feet  of  this  distance  showed  a  little  ore  and  the  balance  of  the  distance  showed 
barren  qnartzite. 

A  winze  was  started  and  carried  down  on  the  ore-streak  a  distance  of  125  feet  to  the 
ninth  level ;  the  entire  distance  souk  showed  a  oontinoooa  streak  of  ore  varying  from 
8  to  10  inches  in  width. 

The  wtfSt  drift  on  ninth  level  was  continned  np  to  and  beyond  the  same  cross-head 
found  on  the  eighth  level,  where  the  sam^  formation  was  encountered  as  shown  on  the 
level  above.  Not  deeming  it  prudent  to  continue  this  drift,  further  work  was  discon- 
tinued at  this  point. 

A  cross-cut  was  also  run  south  from  the  west  drift  on  the  ninth  level,  to  intersect 
the  south  vein  a  distance  of  154  feet,  at  which  point  a  connection  was  made  with  the 
winze  sunk  from  eighth  level.  At  the  point  of  connection  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
south  vein  is  defined  by  a  cross-head  which  made  in  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  winze  on 
the  ninth  level,  and  to  the  east  of  this  cross-head  no  trace  of  the  fissure  has  as  yet 
been  found.  To  the  west  of  this  crosa-head  ,the  vein  is  followed  westward  a  distance 
of  115  feet,  at  which  point  another  cross- head  makes  in  which  cuts  the  fissure  off  en- 
tirely; still  the  drift  has  continued  on  throngh  the  cross-head,  and  to  the  west  of  that 
point  60  feet,  where  the  qnartzite  formation  becomes  very  rei^nlar  and  the  throw  of 
the  vein  always  being  to  the  sonth,  running  westward  when  displaced  l)y  these  cross- 
heads.  We  are  at  present  enga^d  in  running  a  oross-cot  sooth  from  the  end  of  this 
drift,  which  has  now  a  length  ot  40  feet,  for  tbe  purpose  of  determining  whether  the 
sonth  vein  continues  to  tbe  west  of  this  cross-head  or  dies  ont  at  that  point. 

Several  winzes  have  been  snnk  from  the  ninth  to  the  tenth  level,  along  tbe  line  of  tbe 
ledge.  These  explorations  show  tbe  vein  to  be  strong  and  well  defined,  bnt  compara- 
tively barren ;  but  the  trend  of  the  ore-shoots  being  to  tiie  west,  gives  reason  to  hope 
that  ore  will  be  fonnd  in  paying  qoantilies  to  the  west  of  this  point. 

The  west  drifl  on  tenth  level  has  been  continned  ahead  until  it  now  shows  a  length 
of  1,553  feet.  The  fomiJAtion  being  penetrated  is  hard  qnart<zite,  with  only  a  seam  to 
point  ont  the  line  of  the  fissure ;  but  as  tbe  No.  3  winze,  being  carried  down  from  ninth 
level,  is  coming  down  bnt  a  short  distance  aliead  of  the  face  of  this  drift,  and  is  show- 
ing a  strong,  well-defined  vein,  with  some  promising  indications  of  ore,  we  may  expect 
to  meet  with  a  favorable  change  in  the  face  of  this  drift  very  shortly. 

A  oross-cot  was  run  south  from  west  drift  on  tenth  level,  at  a  point  1,270  feet  west 
of  main  shaft,  and  carried  ahead  44  feet,  at  which  point  we  fonnd  a  seam  or  separa- 
tion in  the«qnartzite  which  proved  to  be  the  continuation  of  the  south  vein  down- 
ward. A  drift  was  carried  to  the  west  on  this  seam  a  distance  of  73  feet.  Tbe  entire 
distance  showed  the  vein  to  be  very  small,  and,  at  intervals  along  the  line  of  the  drift, 
a  fh)8ting  of  ore  was  found,  adhering  to  the  walls  of  the  fissure. 

A  winze  was  started  at  a  point  1,057  feet  west  of  main  shaft  on  tenth  level  and  car- 
ried down  a  distance  of  86  feet,  at  which  point  the  influx  of  water  was  so  great  that  it 
could  not  be  removed  with  the  appliances  we  had  at  our  command.  Hence,  work  was 
discontinned,  and  at  present  there  is  12  feet  of  water  in  the  bottom  of  winze. 

The  west  drift  on  eleventh  level  has  now  a  length  of  1,104  feet.  Th^face  of  drift 
shows  a  mixture  of  talc  and  qnartzite  with  occasionally  some  small  spots  of  very  base 
ore.  We  were  compelled  to  discontinue  work  in  the  face  of  this  drift  a  few  weeks  ago 
in  consequence  of  not  having  sufficient  air  to  prosecnte  the  work  in  connection  with 
tbe  raise  which  we  are  at  present  engaged  in  running  np  to  connect  with  the  bottom 
of  winze  snnk  from  tenth  level.  This  raise  has  now  a  length  of  78  feet,  which  leaves 
a  distance  of  28  feet  to  raise  before  the  connection  will  be  made  with  the  bottom  of 
winze.  This  connection,  when  completed,  will  furnish  a  good  circulation  of  air,  when 
the  work  on  eleventh  level  can  be  prosecuted  to  advantage. 

We  are  at  present  engaged  in  running  a  raise  up  from  west  drift  on  eighth  level,  at  a 
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poiut  1,520  feet  west  Of  main  nbaft,  which  has  now  a  length  of  80  feet.  This  T&i^e  !s 
I'uruisbtDg  some  very  fine  ore,  bnt,  so  far,  the  ore-«treak  is  very  liuiited  in  extern;  bat 
M  tbe  raise  is  being  carried  up  two  hundred  feet  west  of  the  Page  &,  Panaea  workings^ 
aud  in  a  country  entirely  unexplored,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  onreffort-s  in  this 
locality  will  be  rewarded  by  the  development  of  some  paying  bodies  of  ore. 

We  are  also  engaged  in  extending  the  main  drift  on  fourth  level  westward.  At  tbe 
point  of  commencement  the  fissure  is  strong  and  well-defined,  and  occaaionally  shows 
some  promising  indications  of  ore.  Tbe  only  bad  feature  that  presents  itself  at  this 
point  is  the  hard,  smooth  foot-wall,  which  is  regarded  in  this  locality  as  an  unfavora- 
ble indication  of  ore ;  but  the  ground  bein^  very  changeable,  this  un&vorable  featnre 
may  soon  be  displaced  by  more  proniisiog  indications. 

lu  consequence  of  the  pumps  not  having  sufftcient  capacity  to  remove  the  water,  tbe 
Lightner  shaft  has  only  been  extended  downward  61  feet  during  the  year,  making  ica 
total  depth  1,275  feet.  Tbe  pump  is  working  very  satisfactorily  and  is  gradually  ex- 
hausting the  water,  and  I  believe  we  will  be  able  to  resume  sinking  in  a  few  days. 

The  Burke  and  Creole  Mines  belonging  to  the  company  have  been  allowed  to  remain 
idle  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year.  After  a  thorongh  examination  of  theae 
mines,  I  decided  to  apportion  them  off  on  the  different  levels,  and  let  contracts  to  io- 
dividnal  prospectors,  allowing  them  to  extract  ore  from  the  old  abandoned  levels  of 
these  mines  at  their  own  expense  and  pay  the  company  40  per  cent,  of  all  ores  ex- 
tracted, and  the  otber  60  per  cent,  to  be  worked  at  the  company's  mill,  if  desired  ;  bnt, 
so  far,  no  revenue  has  been  derived  from  this  source,  as  the  explorations  made  by 
these  parties  on  the  different  levels  have  proved  unprofitable  and  disclosed  but  very 
little  ore. 

Tbe  company's  30-stamp  mill  at  Bnllionvllle  is  in  good  condition,  and  is  being 
run  up  to  its  full  capacity.  There  has  been  no  expense  incurred  on  this  mill  within 
the  past  year,  except  what  has  been  necessary  to  keep  it  in  repair.  The  parts 
that  become  worn  out  are  replaced  by  duplicate  castings,  a  supply  of  which  we  always 
have  on  hand  at  the  mill.  I  anticipate  no  expense  beyond  ordinary  wear  and  tear 
which  can  attach  to  it  the  coming  year. 

Tbe  company's  20-stamp  mill  has  been  idle  the  greater  portion  of  the  past  year, 
having  only  run  two  months  on  tailings  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  The  battery  at 
this  mill  is  in  good  condition,  but  the  pans  will  require  new  mullers,  and  the  shafting 
will  have  to  be  lined  up  and  the  boxing  babbitted  before  it  will  be  in  a  condition  to 
start  up. 

The  Nevada  Central  Railroad,  which  has  lately  come  into  possession  of  tbe  company, 
(several  miles  of  which  was  badly  damaged  by  a  eloud-burst  some  twelve  months  ugo«) 
has  been  repaired,  and  is  now  in  good  running  order.  It  is  being  used  to  transport  the 
ore  to  the  company's  mill.  The  road-bed  is  in  good  condition,  and  I  anticipate  but 
little  more  expense  on  it,  except  the  repairs  incident  to  running.  But  the  rolling-stock 
on  the  road  was  in  a  very  bad  condition  at  the  time  it  came- into  the  possession  of  tbe 
company.  The  axles  of  the  cars  being  of  an  inferior  quality  of  iron,  and  it  having 
become  crystallized,  it  has  given  us  considerable  trouble  and  expense  to  keep  tbe  neces- 
sary amount  of  cars  on  the  road  to  do  the  work ;  but  we  will  soon  have  an  entire 
new  set  of  axles  under  the  oars,  when  we  will  have  but  little  trouble  in  keeping  them 
in  repair. 

There  is  on  hand  at  tbe  mine  and  mills  material  and  suppUes,  consisting  of  timber, 
wood,  castings,  quicksilver,  chemicals,  &.C.,  to  the  am9unt  of  |63,ti54.83,  as  per  inven- 
tory of  December  31,  forwarded  to  your  office. 

RAYMOND  A  ELY  MINING  COMPANY. 

Statement  of  ore  and  taiUng$  worked  during  the  year  1875. 

Tailings,  tons 13,681 

Ballion  product $78,793  41 

Average  jield  per  ton $5.76 

Average  perceLtage 24A 

Ores,  tuns 12,5921^8J 

Bullion  product 659,471  11 

Average  yiel4  per  ton $52.60 

Average  percentage 03-^ 

Total 738,264  52 

Add  sale  of  specimen  ore  at  San  Francisco  office 41  45 

Total 738,305  97 
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RAYMOND  ft  ELT  MmiNO  COMPAKT. 

Statement  of  hullion  produced  for  account  of  the  company  for  year  ending  December  31 « 1875. 


Monthi. 


fTaniiary,  1675 

February,  1875... 

March,  1873 

April,  1875 

Hay,  1875 

Juno,  1875 

July,  1875 

AngUBt,  1875 

September,  1875 . 

October,  1875 

IKovember,  1875.. 
December,  1875 . . 


Number  of  bftra. 


From— 


4,760 
4,783 
4,801 
4,816 
4,8i9 
4,843 
4,908 
4,959 
4,999 
5,043 
5,088 
5,148 


To- 


4.782 
4,800 
4,815 
4,831 
4,842 
4,907 
4,958 
4,998 
5,04^ 
5,087 
5,147 
5^258 


Weight, 
Tro^pMH. 


34,704.00 
87, 107. 50 
23,680.00 
10.328.00 
32,760.00 

lll,145i50 
82,3-^50 
63,750.50 
67.657.50 
69,431.00 
90,048.50 

166,370.00 


FineDess. 


Gold, 
1,000. 


770,209.00 


OOLO 
000.4 
000.4 
OOLO 
001.3 
001.4 
001.6 
003.0 

ooao 

004.2 
003.8 
002.4 


Silver, 
1,000. 


546 
674 
665 
673 
785 
739 
776 
737 
743 
746 
694 
645 


.1. 


i 

0 

•a 


s 


173  66 

87  17 

88  02 
84  05 
10  13 

97  33 

104  77 

98  11 
lOi  37 

105  22 
07  58 
88  30 


95  85 
Add  vnoont  prodaoed  from  ore  shipped  to  San  Franolaoo..... 


Yalae. 


Gold. 


•747  21 

313  S6 

304  87 

2n  18 

914  73 

3,083  57 

2,797  50 

'A  638  30 

4,2<i5  01 

6, 219  05 

7, 144  79 

8,169  30 


Sa^er. 


134. 498  58 
23,6.33  13 
20, 573  13 
8, 496  05 
S3, 373  53 
95. 363  96 
83, 455  09 
59, 917  34 
65, 042  42 
67. 867  07 
81,612  43 

137,737  02 


36^  783  77  ^Ol,  480  75 


Total. 


185,  S45  79 
33,947  39 
90.877  to 
8,723  23 
34,188  26 
98.447  2» 
86.263  £9 
63,5.'S5  64 
69.967  43 
74.086  12 
88.757  29 
145,906  39 

738,264  59 
41  45 


738^206  97 


The  secretary's  report  contains  the  following : 

A  statement  of  the  groes  proceeds  of  hullion  firom  the  mines  of  the  Saymond  ^  Ely  Mining 
Company f  and  the  cost  of  production  and  reditction  of  the  ores  yielding  the  bullion,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  December  31, 1875. 

Dr. 
To  mining  department;  viz : 

Labor  in  extracting  ores $137,374  33 

Mining  sapplies 74,9*:^  74 

I**reigb t  from  San  Francisco  on  sapplies 4, 9^^?  85 

Inciaental  expenses .   11,65132 

Mine-salaries 12,444  41 

Total  expenditnres  in  extraction 241,447  65 

Dednct  saperintendenVs  inventory  of  supplies  on  hand  at 

date 13,868  70 

$227,578  as 

To  milling  department : 

Ore- transportation  from  mine  to  mills,  (11  miles) 34, 073  14 

Chemicals,  tools,  and  other  sapplies 153,183  38 

Freight  from  San  Francisco  on  sapplies 6, 816  40 

Reduotion-labori €3,740  94 

Repairs 3,163  00 

Incidental  expenses 387  37 

Mill-salariee 7,310  00 

Total  expenditnres  in  redaction 268,674  23 

Deduct  superintendent's  inventory  of  sapplies  on  hand  at 
date 45,580  40 

223,093  83 

To  misoellaneoas  acoonnts,  viz : 

Discount  on  bullion  for  current  year 73,529  28 

State  of  Nevada  taxes  on  bullion 5,293  31 

Property -taxes 6,091  16 

Insurance  premiums  on  mill-property 5,600  00 

Telegrams  to  and  from  company's  woi^s 420  85 

Bullion-freight 491  20 

Interest 8,522  42 

General  expenses 10,483  83 

110,432  05 

Total  cost  of  production  and  redaction 561,104  83 

Extraordinary  expenses  in  exploration  and  dead-work 260, 898  77 

822,003  60 
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Cr. 

BnUion : 

Proceeds  of  company's  lednctioo^works  at  BaUlonTille,  as  per  tabalar 
statements  of  general  saperinteadeut  and  office-records  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  this  date $738,305  97 

Misoelianeoos  retoms : 

Ore-sales $5, 943  79 

Sales  of  mine-snpplies  ....M • 1,903  64 

Sales  of  mill-sapplies ^ 1,013  66 

Profit  on  machine-shop  and  foondei^y  account  soles.  |3,  l^^^T  47 

Inventory 4,405  73 

7,563  20 

16,424  49 

Total  receipts  for  the  year 754, 730  46 

Excess  of  expenditures — 

In  explorations  and  dead- work  for  current  year 67, 273  14 

^,  003  60 
T.  W.  COLBURN, 

Secrttary. 
San  FiUNOlBCOy  January  25, 1876. 

Summary. — The  Raymond  4"  ^y  Mining  Company  in  account  with  its  estate  for  the  full 

oorporaie  term  ending  Deolanber  31, 1875. 

Dr. 

Fwmanmi  inveetments. 
In  mine-properties : 

$971,548  87 

61,079  37 

3,064  80 

I  3,501  52 

For  the  fiscal  term  1871-74 $1,039,194  66 

For  the  fiscal  year  1875 72,372  05 

$1,  111, 566  61 

In  construction  of  mining-works:. 

For  the  fiscal  term  1871-73 102,715  12 

For  the  fiscal  year  1875 31,610  24 

134, 325  36 

In  construction  of  reduction-works : 

For  the  fiscal  term  1871-74 170,126  87 

In  mine-pump  construction : 

For  the  fiscal  year  1874 $199,831  70 

For  the  fiscal  year  1875 54,826  71 

- — 254,658  41 

In  Nevada  Central  Railroad  property :  ,  - 

For  the  fiscal  term  1873-74 220,863  53 

For  the  fiscal  year  1875 84,385  50 

255, 249  03 

Total  permanent  investments 1,925,926  28 

Dividemdi, 

Paid  stockholders  the  fiscal  years  of  1871, 72,  and  73 .     3,075,000  00 

Total 5,000,926  23 
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Carrent  resourcet*— -Exhibit  Xo.  1. 

Inventory  of  supplies  at  mine ^ $13,868  70 

Inventory  of  supplies  at  mill 45,5cJ0  40 

Inventory  of  supplies  at  funndery 4,405  73 

3Iagnet  Mining  Company 10,677  05 

Hermes  Mining  Company 144  00 

D.  M.  Tyrrell,  general  superintendent,  (carrent  bal- 

anca) - 579  46 

Bullion  in  transitu 58,339  65 

Balance  in  bank 39,775  03 


$173,370  02 


Grand  total 5,174,296  -'JO 

Or. 

Bullion  product : 

For  the  fiscal  years  1871, 72, 73,  and '74 $8,067,980  78 

For  the  fiscal  year  1875 738,305  97 

Total 8,806,286  75 

JktlUon  ooet-sheeU  dedacted. 

For  the  fiscal  term  1871-74 : 

Production  and  reduction $3,492,555  02 

For  the  fiscal  year  1875 : 

Production  and  reduction 561 ,  104  83 

Dead-work 260.898  77 


Total 4,314  558  62 

Less  re-imbursed  by  sales  of  orelk  and  sup- 
plies : 
For  the  fiscal  term  1871- 

»74 g20  300  43 

For thefisoai year {875.!     16*, 424  49 

36,724  92 

4, 277, 833  70 


Total  net  profits  of  bullion-yield $4,5(28.453  05 

Assessments : 

Number  one $90,000  00 

Number  two 90,000  00 

Number  three 90,000  00 

Number  four 150,000  00 

Number  five,  (paid  todateon  account  of  $90, 000)  ..  83, 320  30 

503.320  30 

Pioche  PhoBuix  Mining  Company 2,500  00 

Total 5, 034,273  as 

Current  liabiliiies,— Exhibit  No,  1. 

Superintendent's  drafts  nnpresented ••• • 140,022  95 

Grand  total 5,174,296  30 


CHAPTER   III. 


IDAHO. 


The  past  year  has  not  been  a  prosperous  cue  for  the  mining-indastry 
of  this  Territory. 

The  placer-miuiDg  interest  has  snffercd  again  from  a  scarcity  of  water, 
and  the  failure  of  the  Bank  of  California,  together  with  the  absconding 
of  George  M.  Pinne}',  who  had  in  his  possession  a  large  amount  of  money 
belonging  to  three  of  the  Owyhee  companies,  dealt  the  Silver  City  mines 
a  severe  blow,  from  the  effects  of  which  they  had  not  yet  recovered  at 
the  close  of  the  year.  The  failure  of  the  South  Mountain  Consiolidated 
Mining  and  Smelting  Company  brought  operations  in  that  camp  almost 
to  a  dead  stand-still.  The  Pittsburgh  Company,  by  far  the  largest  bull- 
ion producer  in  Eocky  Bar,  stopped  work  in  August,  and  the  Wide 
West  in  December.  To  counterbalance  this  we  have  only  the  increased 
activity  in  Atlanta  and  Banner  districts,  and  the  discovery  of  the  new 
mines  at  Wagontown,  Canon  Creek,  and  at  Bnthburgh,  in  Heath  dis- 
trict. Only  the  first  of  these,  however,  have  produced  bullion,  and 
that  in  limited  amount. 

The  bullion  product  of  the  Territory  is  placed  by  Mr.  Valentine,  of 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  at  $1,554,902,  divided  as  follows : 

Gold  bullion  shipped  by  express $1,163,698 

Gold  bullion  shipped  by  other  moans 116, 369 

Silver  bullion  by  express 116, 369 

Ores  and  base  bullion • 44,000 

Total 1,554,902 

This  estimate  of  ^^base  bullion  and  ores"  is,  however,  too  low,  the  ore 
shipments  from  Atlanta,  and  probably  Wagontown  also,  having  evi- 
dently been  omitted.  This,  according  to  the  best  information  I  have, 
will  swell  the  product  to  $1,750,000  in  round  numbers. 

Mr.  A.  Wolters,  superintendent  of  the  United  States  assay-office  at 
Boise  City,  has  again  kindly  visited  the  various  mining-districts  for  me, 
and  his  notes  have  served  me  as  the  main  basis  for  the  following  report. 

ADA  COUNTY. 

In  October,  1874,  a  party  of  men  returning  from  a  prospecting  expe- 
dition, when  riding  over  the  summit  of  Omega  Mountain,  near  the 
Snake  Elver,  found  a  piece  of  pure  galena-ore,  and  a  little  prospecting 
led  to  the  discovery  of  a  large  and  well-defined  galena-vein.  Owing  to 
the  lateness  of  the  season  and  the  lack  of  sufficient  tools  and  provisions, 
but  little  work  was  done  that  fall.  Enough,  however,  had  been  shown 
to  encourage  further  work  in  the  spring,  and  to  create  a  mining  excite- 
ment on  a  small  scale  among  the  people  living  in  the  surroanding  settle- 
ments. In  the  spring  of  1875  work  was  resumed,  and  followed  by  the 
discovery  of  many  apparently  very  valuable  lodes.  June  30  a  new 
mining-district  was  organized,  and  called  Heath  district^  the  mines  being 
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christened  the  Snake  Elver  mines.    By-laws  were  adopted,  and  Frank 
J.  Parker  was  elected  recorder. 

Heath  district  is  located  in  the  northern  corner  of  the  connty,  and 
bonnded  by  Pi-ne  Creek,  Snake  River,  and  a  branch  of  the  Weiser.  The 
silver-mines  are  aboat  6  miles  from  the  Snake  River,  20  mites  from 
the  settlements  of  the  Upper  Weiser,  and  120  miles  from  Boise  City. 
They  are  found  on  the  north  side  of  a  small  creek,  tributary  lo  Brown- 
lee  Creek,  which  empties  into  the  Snake  River  close  to  the  old  Brown- 
lee  trail,  connecting  Eastern  Oregon  and  Idaho.  The  facilities  for 
communication  with  the  mines  are  at  present  not  good,  there  being  only 
a  trail  from  the  Weiser  country,  which  leads  over  a  rough  and  rocky 
region,  up  and  down  steep  hills,  an<l  through  narrow  basalt  caiions ;  bat 
Messrs.  West  &  Gaylord,  who  have  already  re-opened  the  old  Brownlee 
ferry  across  Snake  River,  are  now  building  a  graded  road  6  miles  ioog^ 
to  the  mines,  and  propose  to  construct^  also,  a  wagon-road  from  there 
to  Salubria,  on  the  Upper  Weiser,  which  would  give  good  communica- 
tion either  way.  Fifteen  to  eighteen  miles  northwest  are  the  Connor 
Creek  (Oregon)  mines  and  mill,  afibrdiug  the  nearest  market  for  ore,  to 
which  probably  all  the  first-class  ore  will  be  taken  for  reduction  until' 
reduction -works  are  erected  in  the  new  district.  The  cost  of  packing 
the  ore  to  the  Connor  Creek  works  on  donkeys  will  be  about  $15  per 
ton. 

Nearly  all  the  gulches  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mines  contain 
small  streamlets,  which  empty  into  Pine  or  Brownlee  Creek,  either  of 
which  would  furnish  an  ample  amount  of  water  for  steam- milling  opera- 
tions all  the  year  round,  but  not  enough  to  furnish  good  water-power. 
Pine  and  fir  timber  are  abundant  within  easy  reach  of  the  mines,  and 
the  hill-sides  are  covered  with  a  Inxuriaut  growth  of  the  finest  bunch- 
grass,  affording  fine  pasture  for  cattle  and  horses.  Game  of  every 
description  and  fish  are  very  plentiful,  and  grain,  vegetables,  &c.,  are 
raised  in  large  quantities  in  the  Weiser  Valley^  where,  moreover,  a  flour- 
ing-mill  is  in  operation. 

Like  several  other  very  promising  mining-camps  in  Idaho,  Heath  dis- 
trict will  have  to  suffer  to  some  extent  from  the  disadvantage  of  its 
out-ofthe-way  location,  and  the  fact  that  all  the  owners  of  property 
there  are  workingmen  without  capital,  and  therefore  unable  to  either 
properly  develop  their  lodes  or  build  works,  however  small,  for  the  treat- 
ment of  their  ore.  That  there  is  intrinsic  value  and  merit  in  some  of 
the  lodes  has  been  already  established  beyond  doubt,  and  with  better 
facilities  of  transportation  and  good  reduction-works  the  camp  might 
become  a  very  flourishing  and  productive  one. 

Development  of  the  first- discovered  galena- vein  proved  it  to  be  8  feet 
in  width,  with  12  to  18  inches  of  very  pure  galena  on  the  foot- wall, 
which  assays  from  65  to  70  per  cent,  of  lead  and  $15  to  $20  in  geld  and 
silver.  Besides  this  galena-vein,  there  are  several  streaks  of  car- 
bonates; and  in  all  about  100  tons  of  ore  have  so  far  been  taken  out. 
The  lode  runs  northeast  and  southwest,  and  dips  northwest. 

Other  galena-bearing  veins  have  been  discovered  near  the  first,  pre- 
senting the  same  characteristics ;  but  they  have  not  been  developed,  as 
the  attention  of  the  prospectors  was  drawn  in  another  direction,  when 
Joseph  Ruth,  an  experienced  l^evada  miner^  discovered  a  few  miles 
away  a  very  fine  silver-lode,  called  by  him  the  Belmont.  He  and  Heathy 
the  discoverer  of  the  galena-lode,  located  3,000  feet  on  this  new  lode; 
other  parties  taking  up  900  feet  on  each  side,  as  North  and  South  Bel- 
mont extensions.  The  vein  runs  northeast  and  southwest,  dipping 
slightly  northwest,  is  6  feet  wide,  and  carries  a  pay-streak,  varying  in 
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width  from  13  to  24  inohes  on  the  foot-wall.  The  ore  is  qaartz,  impreg- 
nated with  Dative  silver,  horn-silver  and  silver-glance,  and  a  small 
amount  of  carbonate  of  lead.  The  shaft  is  down  30  feet,  and  the  dump 
contains  over  100  tons  of  gooil  ore,  which  will  probably  yield  several 
hundred  dollars  per  ton.    Two  assays  of  the  best  ore  gave  the  following 

result : 

Per  ton. 

No.   I.  Gold,  trace:  silver ..      $796  43 

Uo.II.  Gold,  trace;  silver 1,303  04 

The  character  of  the  ore  at  the  present  depth  makes  it  peculiarly 
adapted  to  treatment  by  raw  amalg^imation. 

Not  far  from  the  Belmont,  and  parallel  to  it.  is  the  Greenhorn  lode, 
discovered  and  owned  by  the  same  parties,  and  naving  the  same  course, 
dip,  and  quality  of  ore.  The  shaft;  is  down  30  feet ;  ore  on  hand,  about 
100  tons. 

Half  a  mile  above  the  Greenhorn  is  the  Silver-lining  lode,  discovered 
this  fall  by  Frank  J.  Parker.  It  is  40  feet  wide  on  the  surface,  and  has 
a  shaft  15  feet  deep!  During  this  winter  Mr.  Parker  will  sink  it  75  feet 
deeper,  and  then  cross-cut  to  the  other  wall.  There  is  a  small  amount 
of  ore  on  hand,  which  compares  well  with  the  best  in  the  camp. 

The  Alpha  lode,  discovered  and  owned  by  the  same  party,  is  believed 
to  be  an  extension  of  the  Belmont.  Considerable  work  has  been  done 
at  the  surface.  The  ore,  unlike  that  of  the  other  lodes,  carries  gold.  A 
good  prospect  is  obtained  by  panning ;  but  it  can  be  seen  by  the  color 
that  the  gold  contains  probably  over  one-half  silver. . 

Several  other  lodes  have  been  discovered  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
but  they  will  not  be  developed  before  spring.  The  surface  indications 
iustify  the  belief  that  they  will  prpve  not  interior  to  the  above. 

Two  miles  east  of  the  belt  of  silver-lodes  is  the  Picayune  lode, 
owned  by  Parker,  Bridgeman,  Hoover  &  Co. 

It  is  a  promising  copper-lode  20  feet  wide,  the  ore  being  chiefly  cop- 
per-glance and  bornite,  with  small  amounts  of  carbonate,  the  best  yield- 
ing (iO  per  cent,  of  copper  and  about  $30  in  gold  and  silver.  Work  on 
this  lode  is  now  prosecuted  by  a  tunnel,  and  some  ore  has  been  found 
which  is  said  to  have  assayed  as  high  as  $174  per  ton  in  gold. 

On  the  next  ridge  east  of  this  lode  is  found  a  large  deposit  of  iron-ore, 
large  bowlders  of  excellent  hematite  covering  the  ground  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile. 

Forty  miles  north,  on  the  range  dividing  the  Weiser  and  Salmon  Riv- 
ers, is  another  copper-lode,  called  the  Blue  Cloud.  In  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft;  which  is  60  feet  deep,  the  lode  is  23  feet  wide,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  assays  have  been  obtained  from  the  ore  yielding  80  per  cent,  cop- 
per and  from  $700  to  $1,800  in  gold  to  the  ton.  If  such  be  the  case,  the 
ore  must  principally  consist  of  red-copper  ore,  (cuprite,)  or  native  cop- 
per, and  the  vein  may  become  very  valuable  in  the  future  j  but  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  assays  is  open  to  doubt.  The  lode  has  been  abandoned 
for  the  last  two  years. 

A  led  ije  has  also  been  found  in  this  district  which  produces  a  very 
fine  quality  of  mica.  The  largest  sheets  seen  by  Mr.  Welters  were  about 
3  by  4  inches,  but  the  owners  contend  that  they  can  furnish  larger  ones. 

On  the  Payette  some  work  has  been  done  in  developing  a  coal-deposit, 
and  it  is  reported  that  very  fine  coal  has  been  obtained,  burning  well  in 
a  stove,  and  also  suitable  tor  the  blacksmith's  forge. 

There  are  undoubtedly  large  deposits  of  fine  lignite  all  along  the  foot- 
hills, from  a  point  50  miles  southeast  of  Boise  City  to  the  Snake  Biver. 
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Pieces  of  "float-coaP'  found  in  different  places  bave  been  tried  at  the 
Boise  assay-office.  They  burn  with  a  long  yellow  flame,  leave  3.5  per 
cent,  of  ash,  and  contain  no  sulphur. 

ALTUEAS  COUNTY. 

In  Red  Warrior  district  some  work  has  been  done  in  the  Wide  West 
Mine,  though,  owing  probably  to  the  financial  embarrassment  of  tbc 
owner,  it  has  been  rather  spasmodic  in  character.  In  following  the 
third  level  west  a  cross-fissure  was  encountered  which  slightly  dislocated 
the  older  vein,  and  proved  entirely  barren  of  the  precious  metals.  Work 
was  stopped  when  the  quartz  proved  valueless,  and  nothing  was  done 
to  ascertain  the  character  and  extent  of  the  disturbance,  which  evi- 
dently had  taken  place  there.  A  shaft  was  then  sunk  315  feet  from  the 
mouth  of  the  tunnel  to  a  depth  of  75  feet,  but  at  25  feet  the  vein  was 
lost,  which  also  remained  unnoticed  until  a  fortunate  "  slide"  occurre<l, 
leaving  a  fine  body  of  ore  exposed  on  the  hanging- wall..  On  this  vein 
the  fourth  level  was  run  west.  At  a  distance  corresponding  with  that 
in  the  third  hivel  the  cross-vein  was  struck  again,  but  the  regular  vein 
wi)s  found  beyond  the  crossing  close  to  the  place  of  dislocation.  This 
level  is  now  in  150  feet,  and  shows  from  1  to  2  feet  of  ore,  which  yields 
in  the  mill  from  $25  to  $30  per  ton.  Beyond  the  cross-fissure  the  lode 
has  never  been  worked  in  the  upper  levels,  and  there  is  consequently 
an  extensive  piece  of  virgin  ground,  about  300  feet  high,  left  untouched, 
which,  after  being  properly  opened,  will  keep  the  mill  running  steadily 
for  a  long  time. 

The  large  amount  of  water  made  by  the  shaft  and  the  fourth. level  is 
hoisted  by  a  horse-whim  put  up  in  a  chamber  excavated  for  that  purpose 
in  the  third  level.  This  forms  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  profitable  min- 
ing, and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  owner's  present  financial  dif- 
ficulties have  prevented  so  far  the  erection  of  good  substantial  hoisting- 
works,  which  will  be  necessary  before  long  to  reduce  the  expenses  of 
mining. 

It  was  the  intention  to  prosecute  work  vigorously,  but  late  in  Decem- 
ber the  batteries  broke  down,  and  as  Mr.  Bussey  was  dependent  on  his 
mill  to  pay  the  hands,  work  had  to  be  suspended  and  will  not  be  resumed 
before  next  summer. 

The  avalanche  is  worked  by  Thomas  &  Holman  and  a  large  amount 
of  $50  ore  is  taken  out.  The  shaft  is  now  down  60  feet  below  the  100- 
foot  level,  and  the  owners  are  running  a  cross-cut  tunnel  400  feet  long 
to  tap  the  lode  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  They  are  now  in  250  feet, 
and  if  they  find  the  lode  as  good  below  as  it  is  in  the  upper  workings, 
they  will  have  a  large  amount  of  first-class  ore  in  sight  after  their 
levels  have  been  run. 

The  Burnt  Pilot,  situated  a  short  distance  below  the  Wide  West,  was 
relocated,  and  is  now  steadily  worked  by  Hicks,  Porter  &  Roary.  Their 
shaft  is  40  feet  deep  and  shows  a  2-foot  vein  of  ore  which  will  probably 
mill  $50  per  ton.  They  expect  to  have  about  100  tons  on  the  dump 
when  spring  opens. 

The  Governor  Bennett  was  located  and  worked  by  Prank  Strauss,  18 
tons  of  ore  having  been  taken  out,  which  yielded  at  the  rate  of  $80  per 
ton. 

The  Hard-up  has  been  worked  by  Strauss  &  Van  Schack,  and  a  lot  of 
ore  taken  out,  for  which  the  owners  were  offered  $60  per  ton  on  the 
dump.     The  Bearskin,  worked  by  Temple  Brothers,  and  the   John 
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ScbaefTer,  worked  by  Frank  Shaeffer,  prod  ace  some  good  ore,  as  also 
does  Wakefield's  TeniDo  lode. 

The  property  formerly  owned  by  0.  Jacobs,  of  Boise  City,  inclading 
a  20-8tamp  mill,  the  Victor,  New  York,  and  other  lodes,  has  been  sold  to 
San  Francisco  parties,  who  have  not  yet  done  anything  with  it,  bnt  will 
probably  commence  active  operations  next  spring. 

Rocky  Bar  district — ^The  Ada  Ellmore  was  steadily  worked  until  the 
latter  part  of  September,  when  operations  were  suspended,  for  what  rea- 
son I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain.  If  it  were  because  the  work  was 
not  profitable,  the  mine  ought  not  to  be  blamed,  for  there  is  hardly  a 
better  goldmine  in  the  Territory  than  the  Ada  Ellmore.  But  the  pro- 
prietors seem  to  have  expected  the  mine  to  pay  its  own  way  from  the 
grass-roots  down,  and  to  turnish  from  its  own  profits  the  pumping,  hoist- 
ing, and  milling  facilities  which  ai*e  essential  to  its  profits.  Some  judi- 
cious advances  of  capital  in  such  cases  would  save  much  time,  loss,  and 
discouragement. 

During  this  year  the  shaft  of  the  Ada  Ellmore  has  been  extended  75 
feet  deeper,  and  a  cross-cut  has  been  run  for  the  vein  from  the  bottom. 
A  vein  was  struck  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  Ellmore  proper,  and 
waa  followed  for  about  ICO  feet,  when  the  real  lode  was  struck,  proving 
the  first  one  to  be  only  a  branch  or  offshoot.  Two  cross-cuts  were  then 
run  about  50  feet  apart,  and  both  developed  a  strong  body  of  ore  from 
1  to  2  feet  wide.  The  present  state  of  development  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing diagram. 
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A,  mata  abaft;  B,  Wadttingbain  abaft;  C,  R(«Ber  abaft;  D,  aii^connection ;  E  E 

CDtid  stoped  out.  LeveU :  Ist,  95  feet  belon-  iurftice,  Fitended  210  feet  cast,  and  150 
;  n-est  of  sboft ;  3d,  50  feet  belon  lot,  206  feet  eoat  and  130  feet  west ;  3d,  7h  feet 
below  2d,  146  feet  v^eat.  Id  the  blank  apace  above  ^e  first  level  small  pook«ta  of  oce 
have  been  foand,  but  not  In  sofflclent  quantity  to  pa;  for  n'orking. 
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Below  is  a  sketch  showing  survey  of  the  third  level  run  on  the  bi*anch 
vein. 
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of  main  vein,  N.  69^  E. ;  conrses  of  .branch  vein : 
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The  ore  obtained  from  the  mine  was  worked  in  the  old  Waddingbam 
mill,  which  the  company  leased  from  Jacob  Beeser.  It  produced  between 
$17,000  and  $18,000. 

Jacob  Reeser  has  been  working  the  Wahl  Brothers'  property  nnder  a 
lease,  which  expires  in  April,  1876.  On  the  Ada  Ellmore  he  has  done  a 
good  deal  of  work,  bat,  having  no  pump  or  good  hoisting-works,  was 
driven  oat  by  the  water  as  soon  as  the  Pittsburgh  Company  stopped 
work.  The  Confederate  Star  has  been  worked  steadily  by  him,  aad  a 
large  amount  of  ore  has  been  extracted,  which  yields  about  $50  per 
ton.    One  hundred  tons  are  now  on  hand. 

Late  in  the  fall  the  Wahl  Brothers'  property,  consisting  of  1,200  feet 
in  the  Ellmore,  660  (undivided)  feet  in  the  Confederate  Star,  small 
amounts  in  several  other  lodes,  a  10-stamp  mill  considerably  worn 
known  as  the  Waddingham  Mill,  and  complete  new  machinery  for  a  20- 
stamp  mill,  including  an  80-horse-power  engine,  was  sold  to  T.  W. 
Rollins  for  the  small  sum  of  $20,000.  This  property  ranks  among  the 
best  in  Bocky  Bar,  but  the  former  proprietors  did  not  work  it.  During 
the  five  years  it  was  in  their  possession,  their  only  action  was  to  give 
Mr.  Eeeser  a  lease  for  two  years }  and  the  result  of  his  work  clearly 
shows  that  by  the  expenditure  of  some  money  in  putting  the  mines  in 
proper  shape  for  working  a  much  larger  sum  could  have  been  obtained 
as  clear  profit  than  was  received  from  tbe  sale  of  the  whole  property. 
While  their  ground  in  the  Ellmore  was  not  developed,  the  work  done  by 
the  Pittsburgh  Company  on  the  a(\joining  claim  showed  that  the  rich 
ore-body  pitches  directly  into  the  Wahl  Brothers'  ground,  and  thus  es- 
tablished the  value  of  this  property  beyond  doubt.  The  Coufederate 
Star  enjoyed  already  in  early  times  a  high  reputation,  having  produced 
about  $250,000.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  ore  now  left  in  the  old 
levels,  and  Mr.  Eeeser  demonstrated  the  continuity  of  the  ore-body  by 
sinking  50  feet  and  running  levels  both  ways. 

A  lawsuit  between  Wahl  Brothers  and  the  Valley  Gold-Mining  Com- 
pany involving  the  identity  of  the  Confederate  Star  and  the  Golden  Star, 
(the  latter  being  owned  and  worked  by  the  company,)  was  decided  this 
summer  in  favor  of  the  former,  which  leaves  the  Valley  Company  with- 
out a  mine ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  purchase  above  mentioned  was 
made  in  the  interest  of  the  principal  stockholder  of  that  company. 

Mr.  A.  Kramer  crushed  30  tons  of  pre  from  the  Sierra  lode,  which 
yielded  $25  per  ton. 

The  Idaho  is  worked  under  a  lease  by  Fitzwater  and  Parlin,  looks 
well,  and  turns  out  some  high-grade  ore. 

The  Vishnu  is  also  worked  under  lease,  by  Parsons,  Myers,  Hall  & 
Anderson.  Their  level  is  in  100  feet  west  and  100  feet  east,  and  lOD 
tons  of  good  ore  are  on  hand. 

The  Idaho  Bonanza,  owned  by  Dilley  &  Johnson,  has  a  shaft  80  feet 
deep,  and  a  cross-cut  tunnel  has  been  run  a  distance  of  100  feet.  A 
contract  has  been  given  to  extend  this  tunnel  100  feet  farther  and  raise 
an  air-shaft,  which  will  open  a  large  amount  of  ground.  The  lode  carries 
from  one  to  two  feet  of  ore,  which  yields  about  $90  per  ton  in  the 
stamp-mill. 

In  Hardscrabble,  only  two  men  are  at  work  on  Pfeiflfer  &  Company's 
lodes.  Last  winter  a  shaft  was  sunk  100  feet  on  the  Poorman,  develop- 
ing a  body  of  ore  along  the  whole  distance  from  8  to  16  inches  wide, 
that  will  probably  mill  not  less  than  $40  to  $50  per  ton.  This  winter  a 
level  was  run  from  the  hottom  of  the  shaft,  and  some  exceedingly  rich 
ore  was  struck  in  it. 

Some  drifting  has  also  been  done  on  the  General  Grant,  exposing  an 
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ore-veiQ  over  a  foot  wide,  worth,  according  to  tests  made,  from  $50  to 
$100  per  ton. 

The  placer-claims  were  worked  with  seven  hands.  They  cleared  the 
owners  $60  per  day  over  all  expenses  from  May  1  to  November  15,  and 
there  is  ground  enough  covered  by  the  present  ditches  to  last  for  several 
years  more. 

Atlanta  district — ^More  activity  has  prevailed  in  this  camp  daring  the 
last  year  than  for  a  long  time  before,  and  the  resalts  so  far  obtained  are 
of  an  exceedingly  favorable  character. 

The  principal  work  has  been  done  on  the  Atlanta  lode.  Mr.  Lantis 
has  been  working  the  Monarch  Company's  ground  steadily,  and  with 
results  exceedingly  creditable  to  his  energy  and  ability.  Operations 
were  commenced  without  available  capital,  and  the  utmost  economy  was 
necessary;  but  everything  has  been  done  in  the  most  substantial  man- 
ner, and  not  only  with  a  view  to  present,  but  also  to  future  wants.  In  the 
summerof  1874  a  very  rich  vein  of  ore  was  struck  at  the  surface,  on  which 
work  has  been  continued  ever  since.  At  the  same  time  the  deep  cross- 
cut tunnel  which  was  in  about  400  feet  reached  the  vein,  and  has  since 
been  extended  300  feet.  An  air-shaft  has  been  raised  to  the  surface  and 
a  contract  let  for  1,000  feet  of  levels,  which,  when  completed,  will  put 
the  mine  in  good  condition  for  the  steady  production  of  a  large  amount 
of  ore.  During  the  year  40^  tons  of  first-class  ore  was  shipped  to 
Omaha,  which  yielded  over  $160,000.  Besides  this,  a  large  amount  of 
second-class  ore  was  treated  in  the  company's  mill,  which  yielded  from 
$40  to  $50  per  ton.  Encouraged  by  these  excellent  results,  the  owners 
instructed  Mr.  Lantis  to  put  on  a  force  of  50  men  during  the  winter, 
but  owing  to  the  advanced  season  the  necessary  supplies  for  such  an 
increased  force  could  not  be  obtained,  and  there  are  only  a  dozen  men 
now  employed.  At  present  from  30  to  40  tons  of  first-class  shipping- 
ore  are  on  hand,  and  the  mill  is  kept  running  at  full  capacity  on  second- 
class  ore. 

The  ground  adjoining  that  of  the  Monarch  Company's,  formerly  owned 
by  A.  O.  Miller,  and  comprising  500  feet,  was  purchased  in  the  spring 
by  the  Buffalo  Company,  which  also  bought  the  Silver  Tide  in  Atlanta, 
and  the  Itasca  in  Rocky  Bar,  from  Mr.  Tillman.  Up  to  the  time  of  Mr. 
Wolters's  visit,  in  September,  operations  had  been  confined  to  surface- 
work,  in  following  up  of  small  seams  of  rich  ore  in  every  possible  direc- 
tion. Since  then  the  company  has  commenced  to  push  the  deep  cross-cut 
tunnel  toward  the  vein.  The  former  owner  commenced  this  tunnel  and 
drove  it  150  feet,  160  feet  more  being  necessary  to  intersect  the  lode 
about  110  feet  below  the  upper  workings.  At  the  iwint  of  intersec- 
tion an  air-shaft  will  be  raised  and  levels  run  both  ways,  and  then 
the  mine  will  be  ready  for  the  cheap  extraction  of  ore.  Nearly  all 
the  surface-work  has  very  little  value  for  future  operations.  In  fact,  the 
finances  of  the  company  would  no  doubt  be  in  a  better  condition  if  it 
had  never  been  done,  as  the  amount  of  ore  extracted  will  cover  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  expenditures.  The  company  has  purchased  and  for- 
warded from  Chicago  a  lO-stamp  mill,  which  is  now  lying  in  Kelton  and 
cannot  be  brought  into  Atlanta  before  July.  The  latter  circumstance 
is,  however,  hardly  to  be  regretted,  as  the  mill  will  not  be  greatly  needed 
before  the  spring  of  1877.  Even  then  the  question  will  arise  whether 
the  machinery  is  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  the  Atlanta  ore. 

Messrs.  Hill  &  Abbott  are  at  work  on  their  claim  in  the  Atlanta ;  re- 
sults not  known. 

On  the  Lucy  Philipps  and  William  Tell,  which  are  both  west  exten- 
sions of  the  Atlanta,  only  so  much  work  has  been  done  as  was  neces- 
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sary  to  hold  the  claims  under  the  act  of  1872;  the  eastern  exteneioQ 
is  worked  by  Tarner  &  Stead  man. 

The  Last  Ohance  is  worked  by  Heath,  Newton  Brothers  &  Ho^aa, 
and  yields  extraordinarily  rich  ore,  some  lots  running  as  high  as  $220 
per  ton  in  the  mill.  Very  frequently  small  pockets  full  of  native  gold 
are  encountered.  Eecently  a  piece  of  quartz  weighing  5  pounds  was 
pounded  up  and  panned  out,  yielding  15  ounces  of  gold,  worth  $14  per 
ounce.  Still  later  46  ounces  of  gold,  worth  $046,  were  obtained  from 
7J  pounds  of  rock. 

The  Pomeroy  is  the  west  extension  of  the  Last  Chance,  and  is  worked 
by  Barnhart,  Markey  &  Mullaly.  They  employ  four  hands,  hare  an 
ore- vein  16  inches  wide,  which  mills  $70  to  $75  per  ton,  and  justly  con- 
sider themselves  fortunate. 

The  Leonora  and  Stanley  lodes  have  been  leased  to  Baxton  &  Orr  for 
five  years,  together  with  the  lO-stamp  mill  owned  by  the  Gold-Mining 
Company  of  Yuba.  Work  is  progressing  steadily  on  the  Leonora,  and 
Mr.  Bazt^  says  that  he  has  now  ore  enough  in  sight  to  keep  his  miU 
running  steadily  from  April  to  November  without  any  further  develop- 
ment. A  run  of  this  ore  made  in  November  yielded  at  the  rate  of  $80 
per  ton. 

Messrs.  Tims,  Falk  &  Irwin  are  running  a  tunnel  on  the  Survey  lode, 
and  Doolan  &  Newton  are  working  the  Tahoma. 

The  fact  that  nearly  all  the  mine-owners  are  poor  workingmen,  unable 
to  put  their  mines  in  condition  for  continuous  working  during  the  long 
and  severe  winters,  the  absence  of  facilities  for  transportation  and  of 
proper  works  for  the  reduction  of  the  silver-ores,  together  with  the  high 
prices  for  provisions  and  mining  implements  and  materials,  continue  to 
be  severely  felt  by  the  Atlanta  people,  but  present  indications  prophesy 
that  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks  better  days  are  in  store  for  the  district. 

The  following  correspondence,  taken  from  the  Owyhee  Avalanche, 
gives  a  good  account  of  the  difficulties  which  have  to  be  overcome  and 
the  necessities  of  the  camp : 

The  magnitnde  of  the  miniDg-iDterests  of  AltnraB  County,  and  the  limited  character 
of  their  operations  up  to  the  present  timCf  soggeet  the  urgent  necessity  for  taking  steps 
to  bring  the  attention  of  capitalists  to  the  rich  mineral  resources  that  here  auoond. 
In  spite  of  all  the  disadvantages  that  have  attended  the  working  of  these  mines,  the 
slow  process  of  developing  them,  and  the  beggarly  amount  of  capital  invested,  it  has 
been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that,  even  with  these  and  numerons  other  disadvan- 
tages, the  mines  are  making  some  headway.  On  many  of  the  mines  of  Atlanta,  whore 
there  is  a  mere  handful  of  men  at  work,  rock  is  being  taken  out  that  realizes  several 
hundred  dollars  per  ton.  But  little  effort  seems  to  be  made  to  handle  or  get  at  rock 
that  pays  less  than  $100,*  and  in  many  instances  I  have  noticed  piles  of  it  that  would 
yield  $20,  $30,  or  $40  to  the  ton  laid  aside  and  regarded  as  uuremunerative,  there  being 
so  mnch  of  it  in  sight  of  better  quality,  that  attention  at  present  is  directed  only  to  the 
getting  of  the  very  best.  Meu  of  limited  means  have  become  possessed  of  rich  claims, 
and  are  working  them  by  slow  process,  getting  quartz  crushed  in  small  quantities,  and 
eecuring  enough  of  the  needful  to  lay  in  supplies  for  a  winter  campaign.  By  the  time 
these  supplies  arrive  here  the  cost  of  everything  is  nearly  doubled,  and  this,  coupled 
with  the  impossibility  of  working  mines,  even  on  a  limited  scale,  without  machinery^ 
and  with  many  drawbacks,  prevents  any  perceptible  headway  from  being  made  year 
after  year.  This  is  at  present  the  state  of  some  of  the  beet  mines  of  Alturas  County. 
Capital  is  the  great  want  here.  Greater  facilities  for  transportation  are  needed.  Rich 
ledges  are  awaiting  development,  and  with  the  desirable  means  at  hand  for  carrying 
en  the  work,  the  bullion  product  from  the  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Atlanta  alone  conla 
be  easily  increased  one  hundred  fold  and  a  population  of  thousands  be  made  to  subsist 
where  there  are  now  only  a  few  scattered  residents. 

Making  dne  allowance  for  the  hyperbole  of  the  concluding  sentence — 
for  it  is  not  "easy''  to  increape  the  product  of  any  district  "  one  hundred 

*  Less  than  $50  is  probably  nearer  the  truth. — R.  W.  R. 
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fold" — the  general  jostice  of  the  forepjoiDg  analysis  of  the  situation  of 
affairs  in  this  district  must  be  admitted.  In  confirmation  of  the  opin- 
ions already  given  in  my  reports  concerning  its  nainral  resources,  I  add 
in  this  place  a  later  report  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Clayton,  received 
while  these  pages  were  in  preparation.  I  omit  some  criticisms  of  tem- 
porary application. 

This  remarkable  gold  and  silver  bearing  district  is  sitnated  on  the  Middle  Fork  of 
Boise  River,  in  Altnras  County,  Idaho  Territory.  Its  position  is  18  miles  northerly  of 
Rooky  Bar,  and  abont  65  or  70  miles  east  of  Boise  City,  the  capital  of  the  Territory. 
Atlanta  district  lies  in  the  very  heart  of  one  of  the  most  wild  and  monntainons  regions 
of  Idaho.  For  many  miles  in  every  direction  nothing  can  be  seen  bat  bold  granite 
monntainSi  and  deep  narrow  gorges  cutting  into  them  in  every  direction,  rendering 
them  almost  inaccessible  except  to  the  hardy  mountaineer  and  wild  goats,  nionntain- 
sheep,  deer,  and  other  wild  game  common  to  the  great  Rocky  Mountain  chain. 

The  mountain-sides  are  covered  in  most  part  by  dense  forests  of  pine,  fir,  and  spmce 
timber.  In  every  cation  clear  streams  of  pare  water  ran,  leap,  and  sparkle  over  their 
rocky  beds,  until  they  unite  in  one  clear,  beautiful,  little  river  of  two  or  three  rods 
wide,  which  has  plowed  out  a  gorge  through  the  granite  barriers  westward  until  it 
unites  with 'the  North  Fork  of  the  Boise,  and  on  its  westerly  coarse  joins  the  Sonth 
Fork,  in  Boise  Basin,  before  it  falls  into  Snake  River. 

The  only  line  of  apph>ach  to  this  mountainous  region  at  present  is  from  the  south- 
west, by  way  of  Rocky  Bar,  the  counts-seat  of  Altnras  County.  A  fair  wagon-road 
has  been  made  from  Rattlesnake  Station  (on  the  overland  road  to  Boise  City  and 
Eastern  Oreeon)  to  Rooky  Bar.  From  this  station  the  road  runs  northeasterly  across 
the  range  of  lava  and  porphyry  hills  into  Little  Camas  Prairie,  and  thence  by  the 
month  of  Lime  Creek  to  the  South  Boise  River,  thence  up  the  river  10  or  12  miles  to 
a  tributary  that  Joins  it  from  the  north ;  thence  up  this  northern  branch  and  its  side 
ravineato  Rocky  Bar,  a  distance  of  about  55  miles  from  Rattlesnake  Station.  Here 
the  wagon-road  practically  ceases,  and  the  remaining  distance  of  16  miles  one  follows 
a  steep  bridle-path,  or  pack-trail,  over  the  mountain-range  which  lies  between  the 
South  and  Middle  Forks  of  the  Boise  River.  A  wagon-way — ^not  a  road — has  been 
made  across  this  divide,  by  which  heavy  machinery  has  been  hauled  over,  at  great 
labor  and  expense,  to  Atlanta  Citv ;  but  all  kinds  of  supplies  that  can  be  packed  on 
mules  are  transported  in  the  old  Mexican  style.  A  fair  wa>gon-road  oould  be  made  over 
this  rente  at  an  expense  of  $15,000  to  $SO,000,  but  it  wonld  be  useful  only  during  the 
summer  and  faU  montha^say  about  six  months  in  the  year.  From  November  to  June 
the  deep  snow  obstructs  all  communication,  except  an  occasional  messenger,  who 
makes  the  trip  across  the  mountains  on  Norwegian  snow-shoes.  Thus,  six  months 
of  the  year  Atlanta  district  is  shut  out  from  the  world,  isolated  and  alone  in  the  bosom 
of  the  grand  old  mountains.  There  is  one  possible  outlet  that  wijll  in  time  be  made  for 
this  isMated  district — the  only  one  that  oan  be  made  passable  during. the  winter  sea- 
son— and  that  is  down  the  cafion  of  Middle  Boise.  To  build  a  road  down  this  cation,  a 
distance  of  30  miles,  will  require  |50,000  or  $60,000,  bat  the  importance  of  the  mines  of 
the  district  will  warrant  the  outlay.  This  road  oould  be  kept  open  all  winter  to  Boise 
City,  and  supplies  of  every  kind  would  come  from  that  city 'instead  of  the  difficult  and 
uncertain  route  by  the  way  of  Rocky  Bear.  Boise  City  can  afford  to  make  this  road, 
independent  of  any  outside  help.  If  her  citizens  intend  to  consult  their  own  interest, 
they  must  construct  radiating  lines  of  road  into  the  important  mining-district,  so  as 
to  concentrate  the  trade  of  tne  interior  and  make  their  city  the  great  distributing- 
point  for  the  western  part  of  the  Territory. 

The  geological  formation  of  Atlanta  district  is  granite>  with  dikes  of  syenite  and 
three  or  four  varieties  of  porphyry  cutting  through  the  country  in  varioas  courses, 
but  generally  in  easterly  and  westerly  directions,  with  the  general  courses  of  the  metal- 
beann^  veins.  The  largest  number  of  the  gold  and  silver  lodes  are  confined  to  a  par- 
tially isolated  mountain,  sitnated  between  Middle  Boise  River  on  the  north,  Grouse 
Creek  on  the  south,  and  Yuba  River  on  the  southwest  sides.  On  the  east  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  low  gap  with  a  high  and  very  steep  range  of  granite  mountains  that  trend 
north  and  south.  The  Atlanta  Hill,  as  it  is  sometimes  caned,  is  surrounded  by  mount- 
ains much  higher  than  itself,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  hill  in  the  center  of  a 
grand  amphitheater  of  lofty  mountains.  Its  dimensions  are  about  four  miles  long 
from  east  to  west,  by  two  or  three  miles  wide  from  north  to  sonth.  Its  height  above 
the  river  at  its  base  is  about  1,600  feet,  and  above  sea-lovel  6,700  feet.  Atlanta  City, 
on  the  flat  near  the  river  at  the  north  base  of  the  hill,  is  5,200  feet  above  sea-level. 

The  vein-system  consists  in  most  part  of  a  series  of  nearly  parallel  veins,  having  a 
course  of  north  80^  west  and  south  80^  east,  (magnetic,)  and  a  dip  south  of  60^  to  tiXP, 
The  number  of  these  veins  is  not  known,  but  on  the  north  slope  of  the  hill  there  are 
four  or  five  which  have  been  worked  to  some  extent,  and  on  the  south  side  there  are 
at  least  three  which  have  been  located  and  prospected  to  a  limited  extent. 
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This  system  of  veins  is  generally  small,  varying  in  thickness  from  6  inches  to  8  or 
10  feet.  Thev  all  carry  free  gold  in  chimneys  or  ore-shoots,  with  harren  spaces  be- 
tween. The  lodes  are  all  in  true  fissures,  and  have  well-defined  walls,  with  clay  seams 
between  the  lodes  and  their  walls. 

The  Atlanta  is  an  immense  lode,  that  has  a  conrse  abont  south  70^  west  and  north 
70^  east,  and  a  dip  south  60^  to  7(P.  Beginning  at  the  east  end  of  the  hill,  near  the 
west  base  of  the  high  granite  i*ange  in  the  Montezuma  Gap,  the  crest  of  the  hill  runs 
southwest  abont  3,000  feet;  it  then  curves  around  to  the  west  and  continues  tolerably 
direct  a  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  then  turns  northwest  toward  the  junction 
of  Yuba  creek  with  Middle  Boise.  The  lode  first  miUtes  it  appearance  near  Montezuma 
Gap,  and  runs  through  the  crest  of  the  hill  and  across  the  head  of  Quartz  Gulch  at 
the  Monarch  Mine.  Continuing  its  course  along  the  north  side  of  the  ridge  about 
3,000  feet,  it  again  crosses  the  summit  and  branches  into  three  veins,  which  trend 
obliquely  down  the  southwest  slope  of  the  ridge  toward  Yuba  Creek.  The  croppings 
are  traceable  a  distance  of  abont  two  miles.  All  of  it  has  been  located  and  worked 
along  the  surface  sufficiently  to  hold  the  claims  good  under  the  law.  No  developmenta 
have  been  made  of  a  permanent  character,  except  on  the  Monarch  and  Bufialo  claims. 
Both  of  these  claims  have  been  tapped  by  tunnels  run  from  Quartz  Gulch,  cutting  the 
lode  about  100  feet  below  the  surface  and  about  80  feet  below  the  water-line.  The 
Monarch  tunnel  gains  depth  below  the  cropping  as  it  runs  east  along  the  lode  into  the 
high  ridge  toward  Montezuma  Gap.  At  the  east  end  of  the  Monarch  ground  the 
level  will  be  300  feet  or  more  below  the  surface. 

The  width  of  this  great  lode  between  the  walls  is  from  40  to  100  feet,  and  near  the 
point  where  it  crosses  the  summit  toward  Yuba  Creek  it  is  much  larger,  but  its  exact 
width  at  this  point  has  not  been  ascertained  by  any  direct  cross-cuts.  The  metallic 
contents  are  gold,  native  silver,  ruby  silver,  brittle  silver,  and  sulphide  of  silver  or 
silver-glance.  The  brittle  silver,  or  black  snlphuret,  is  the  most  abundant  ore ;  next 
in  quantity  and  value  is  the  ruby  silver.  The  native  silver  and  the  silver-glance  are 
found  only  in  small  quantities.  The  free  gold  constitutes  twenty  to  forty  per  cent,  of 
the  value.  The  other  minerals  are  iron-pyrites  in  moderate  quantities,  disseminated 
through  a  friable  granular  quartz  gangue  and  a  cabby,  softish  granite,  which  seems  to 
be  a  part  of  the  lode,  as  intercalated  seams  and  masses  between  the  layers  of  quartz. 
I  saw  no  traces  of  copper,  zinc,  or  lead.  In  fact,  this  lode  carries  the  purest  ores  of 
silver  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  extensive  mine. 

The  Monarch  Company's  ground  consists  of  1,600  feet  in  length  on  the  lode,  begin- 
ning at  a  point  some  300  to  400  feet  southwest  of  Quartz  Gulch,  and  running  east 
across  the  ffulch  into  Montezuma  Hill.  A  tnnnel  has  been  run  from  the  northwest 
nearly  panulel  with  the  gulch  until  the  vein  was  cut  at  a  point  near  the  west  end  of 
the  claim  :  then  it  turns  east,  following  the  lode  under  the  gulch  and  into  the  high 
ridge  or  hill  above  mentioned. 

The  rich  seam  of  black  snlphuret  and  ruby  ore  varies  in  width  from  1  to  6  or  7  feet, 
but  alongside  of  it  is  A  seam  of  pay-rock  that  carries  a  good  percentage  of  free  gold 
with  silver-ore  disseminated  through  it.  This  ore  is  milfod  without  roasting,  but  not 
with  good  results.  The  yield  in  bullion  rarely  exceeds  40  percent,  of  the  assay-values. 
The  rich  brittle  snlphuret  and  rubv  ore  is  assorted  from  the  mass  and  shipped  East 
for  reduction.  I  could  not  learn  the  amount  of  ore  shipped  up  to  date — common  re- 
port says  five  or  six  hundred  tons,  that  assays  firom  $800  to  |2,0C0  per  ton.  Judging 
from  what  I  saw  of  the  ore,  t  should  place  the  averase  at  about  $1,000  per  ton.  The 
lower  grades  of  ore  are  taken  to  the  company's  mill,  just  below  Atlanta  City,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  mine.  The  second-class  ore  is  said  to 
have  an  average  value  of  $150  per  ton,  but  whether  that  sum  is  the  product  in  bullion 
or  is  the  assay-value,  I  did  not  learn.  The  ore  I  saw  hauled  to  the  mill  during  the 
week  of  my  stay  in  the  district  appeared  to  be  much  richer,  I  should  say  not  less  than 
$300  assay- value. 

The  work  at  the  mine  should  be  thoroughly  surveyed  and  a  shaft  started  "  to  the 
deep  "  with  hoisting-works  and  pumps  to  put  it  down  1,000  feet,  and  at  each  100  feet 
levels  should  be  run  each  way  to  open  and  drain  the  ground.  In  the  second  place,  a 
good  40-8tamp  mill  should  be  erected,  with  furnaces  and  appliances  of  the  best  pat- 
terns to  reduce  all  the  ores  on  the  ground,  and  stop  the  folly  of  sacking  and  shipping 
the  ore  2,000  miles  to  be  reduced.  A  wagon-road  snonld  also  be  made  down  the  river 
to  Boise  City,  so  that  the  bullion  could  be  sent  out  daily  by  stage  all  the  year  round. 

This  would  not  be  all  the  good  results  of  such  change.  Every  claim  in  the  district 
would  be  explored,  many  other  mills  erected,  the  population  increased  to  two  or  three 
thousand  souls,  and  the  bullion  product  brought  up  to  several  millions  per  annum. 

The  Buffalo  claim  adjoins  the  Monarch  Mine  on  the  west,  and  extends  westerly  on 
the  lode  480  feet.  This  mine  is  opened  also  by  a  tunnel  from  Quartz  Gulch,  which  cuts 
the  lode  near  the  center  of  the  claim  100  feet  below  the  surface.  A  level  has  been 
driven  west  about  100  feet,  all  the  way  in  good  oro.  Another  level  has  been  driven 
east,  following  the  rich-ore  streak  toward  the  Monarch  a  distance  of  over  100  feet  at 
the  date  of  my  visit,  (September,  1B76.)    The  grade  of  ore  is  about  the  same  as  that 
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in  the  Monarch  Mine,  and  is  identical  in  character  in  every  respect.    The  rich-ore 
streak  varies  from  2  to  6  feet,  with  large  qaantities  of  lower  grades  aloneaide. 

There  are  no  preparations  for  opening  the  mine  below  the  tunnel-leyel,  and  no  effi- 
oient  means  of  reducing  the  rich  ores  on  the  groand.  There  is  a  lO-stamp  mill  in  pro- 
cess  of  erection  on  the  river  below  the  town,  to  be  driven  by  water-power,  bat  no 
furnaces  for  roasting  the  ore.  There  is  talk  about  patting  ap  a  Brackner  f amaoe  next 
year.  At  present  they  ship  their  first-class  ore,  and  are  acoamnlating  the  second-class 
at  the  mine  and  the  mill-site. 

West  of  the  Bafhlo  Mine  there  has  been  no  exploration  below  the  water-line,  and 
but  little  work  of  any  kind  has  been  done  except  surface-cnts  and  holes  dag  to  trace 
the  lode  and  do  enough  work  to  hold  the  claims  good  against  Jumpers  and  relocators. 
No  rich  ore  is  found  in  the  surface  outcroppings  anywhere  on  the  lode,  except  that  now 
and  then  some  free  gold  is  found.  The  surface-dirt  all  contains  gold  the  wnole  length 
of  the  vein,  but  no  rich  silver-ore  is  found  on  the  surface,  not  even  any  distinct  traces 
of  chlorides  of  silver.  The  country-rock  being  a  primitive  granite  formation,  there  is 
no  chlorine  in  it,  and  hence  no  chlorides  of  silver  have  been  found  in  the  oroppings  of 
the  vein.  The  croppings  have  been  impoverished  by  oxidation  and  leaching  out  by  the 
surface-waters. 

The  oxidation  of  a  sulphuret  of  silver  changes  it  to  a  sulphate  which  is  soluble  in 
water.  If  chlorine  is  present,  the  silver  becomes  fixed  as  an  insoluble  chloride ;  but 
if  it  is  not  present,  the  sulphate  dissolves  and  goes  out  with  the  surface-water,  or  else 
settles  down  below  the  water-line  and  redeposits  as  a  sulphide,  or  as  native  silver,  if 
the  proper  chemical  reagents  are  present.  This,  I  think,  is  the  true  explanation  of  the 
absence  of  rich  silver-ores  in  the  croppings  of  the  Atlanta  lode.  It  does  not  follow  that 
the  lode  carries  rich  silver-ore  below  the  water-level  throughout  its  whole  length.  If 
it  did,  it  would  be  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The  probabilities  are 
that  there  are  a  number  of  rich  chimneys  in  the  lode,  with  poor,  or  even  barren,  ground 
between  them ;  but  as  the  rich  silver-ore  does  not  come  to  the  surface,  the  position  of 
the  rich-ore  bodies  can  only  be  ascertained  by  actual  explorations.  As  a  rule,  however, 
those  portions  of  the  outcrop  that  carry  the  most  free  gold  will  be  the  places  most 
likely  to  have  rich  silver-ore  below  the  water-line.  Fortunately,  the  water  stands  in 
the  lode  very  near  the  surface.  This  is  owing  to  the  character  of  the  country-rock,  a 
softish  granite,  with  all  the  seams  filled  with  clay,  holding  the  water  very  near  the 
surface,  except  where  deep  ravines  cut  across  the  lode  so  as  to  drain  the  water  from  the 
vein  on  each  side.  And  even  along  the  line  of  the  lode  the  water  does  not  escape  read- 
ily, for  the  reason  that  the  joints  and  seams  in  the  vein  have  been  filled  with  clay 
by  infiltration  so  as  to  hold  the  water  permanently  within  a  short  distance  of  the  sur- 
face. For  this  reason  the  permanent  water-line  in  the  Atlanta  lode  is  not  a  horizontal 
line,  but  one  closely  approximating  to  the  surface  profile  of  the  lode  itself. 

There  are  many  details  of  an  interesting  character  that  cannot  be  embodied  in  this 
paper  without  taking  up  too  much  space.  My  present  aim  has  been  to  give  a  brief 
outline  description  of  the  district,  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  great  lode  which  is  its 
most  striking  feature. 

BOISE  COUNTY. 

Banner  district. — ^Mr.  Grafts  has  new  redaction-works  nearly  com- 
pleted, ten  stamps  being  in  complete  mnning  order  and  bat  little  work 
being  reqaired  to  finish  the  other  ten.  The  mill  was  erected  according 
to  the  plans  and  nnder  the  sapervision  of  Mr.  Anderson,  and  it  is  as 
sabstantially  bailt  and  as  well  planned  as  any  silver-mill  in  the  West. 
It  contains  20  stamps,  of  650  poands  weight  each,  which  discharge 
throagh  a  screen  of  40  meshes  into  a  screw-conveyer,  which  brings  the 
ore  to  the  elevator.  This  lifts  it  into  another  screw-conveyer,  by  which 
it  Is  discharged  into  the  feeding-apparatns  on  top  of  the  cbloridizing 
roasting-fnmace.  The  latter  is  a  combination  of  the  Stetefeldt  and 
reverberatory  patterns.  The  ore  is  distribated  into  the  famace  by  means 
of  a  revolving  wheel,  falls  throagh  the  shaft  into  the  reverberatory,  con- 
sisting of  three  compartments,  and  here  accamalates  antil  a  certain 
weight  is  reached,  which  lifts  a  lever  and  allows  the  ore  to  drop  with- 
out any  farther  aid.  The  amoant  of  ore  collecting  on  the  hearth-plate 
before  it  tarns  and  discharges  can,  of  coarse,  be  regalated  by  increasing 
or  diminishing  the  weights  attached  to  the  lever.  It  is  claimed  that 
a  higher  percentage  of  silver  is  chloridized  by  leaving  the  ore  some 
length  of  time  in  the  reverberatory ;  but  even  if  this  is  not  the  case,  the 
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self-discharging  apparatns  is  a  decided  improvement.  The  gases  pass 
throagh  a  long  horizontal  flue  covered  \nth  iron  plates  behind  the 
stamps,  which  serves  for  drying  the  wet  ore,  and  as  a  condensing-cham- 
ber.  The  ore  discharged  from  the  furnace  is  conveyed  in  the  car  on  a 
track  to  the  pans,  and  discharged  into  them  by  dumping  the  car.  There 
is  one  pan  for  every  five  stamps,  and  there  are,  in  all,  three  concentrat- 
ors. The  motive-power  is  furnished  by  a  fine  60-horse-power  engine 
with  two  flue-boilers.  A  test-run  of  five  tons  was  made,  which  yielded 
about  $100  per  ton,  and  proved  the  machinery  to  be  in  good  working: 
order. 

The  completion  of  this  mill  will  doubtless  give  a  strong  impetus  to 
the  development  of  the  camp,  and  will  prove  a  great  benefit  to  the  dis- 
trict ;  whether  it  will  be  a  financial  success  in  the  near  future  is  another 
question,  which  cannot  yet  be  answered.  Though  it  took  two  years  to 
80  far  finish  the  mill  as  to  get  one-half  its  capacity  in  running  order, 
and  there  was,  consequently,  plenty  of  time  to  get  the  mines  connected 
with  it  pretty  well  developed,  this  was  done  only  to  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent, and  the  total  result  of  the  mining  operations  during  these  two 
years  is  represented  by  500  tons  of  ore.  During  this  time,  of  course, 
most  of  the  work  done  consisted  of  sinking  and  drifting,  and  by  stoping 
next  year  probably  four  or  five  times  as  much  ore  can  be  obtained  in 
one  year ;  but  even  that  will  not  keep  the  mill  running  to  its  full 
capacity  for  more  than  five  months,  and  no  neighboring  mine  is  in  con- 
dition to  make  good  the  deficiency  by  custom-work. 

The  work  done  on  the  Banner  lode  amounts  to  very  little.  Neither 
the  shaft  nor  the  levels  have  been  extended  one  foot,  and  operations 
have  been  exclusively  confined  to  stoping  out  some  good  ore  above  the 
old  levels,  at  a  depth  of  35  or  40  feet,  and  to  some  snrfince-work  200  feet 
east  of  the  shaft.  The  lode,  where  opened,  is  well  defined  and  carries  a 
strong  body  of  ore. 

A  good  deal  of  dead-work  has  been  done  on  the  Wolverine  lode,  the 
cross-cut  tunnel  having  reached  the  lode,  and  the  shaft  having  been 
sunk  to  the  point  of  intersection.  As  the  three  upper  sets  of  timber  and 
the  cribbing  in  the  shaft  had  given  way,  making  the  occurrence  of  a 
slide  probable  at  any  moment  and  the  descent  a  dangerous  one,  Mr* 
Wolters  could  not  enter  this  mine. 

The  Crown  Point,  owned  by  Crafts  &  Grant,  is  on  the  same  vein 
near  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  comprises  1,000  feet.  A  cross-cut  tunnel 
strikes  the  lode  40  feet  below  the  surface.  Levels  have  been  run  east 
and  west  58  feet  and  52  feet,  respectively ;  a  shaft  has  been  sank  54 
feet  and  an  air-shaft  is  raised  to  the  surface.  The  ore- vein,  so  far  as  de- 
veloped, is  very  strong,  there  being  in  places  from  3  to  4  feet  and 
nowhere  less  than  18  inches,  which  will  probably  average  $75  to  $80  per 
ton.  The  work  on  this  lode  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Grant  in  a  very  sub- 
stantial and  creditable  manner. 

Beyond  the  ridge,  a  short  distance  from  the  Crown  Point,  is  the  Gal- 
veston lode,  discovered  this  summer  by  Mr.  Grant.  A  cut  4  feet  deep 
represents  all  the  work  done  on  it.  This  shows  a  good-looking  crevice 
5  feet  wide,  with  a  30-inch  vein  of  ore  similar  to  that  of  the  other  lodes. 

Very  little  work  beyond  that  necessary  to  hold  title  under  the  provis- 
ions of  the  act  of  1872  has  been  done  on  any  other  Ipdes,  a  fact  which  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  as  every  pound  of  ore  that  can  be  produced  by 
the  mines  of  this  district  will  be  of  importance  in  helping  to  keep  the 
mill  steadily  supplied,  and  thereby  insuring  its  success. 

Mr.  Crafts  has  invested  a  large  amount  of  money,  and  has  erected  as 
fine  a  silver-mill  as  can  be  found  in  the  Territory ;  and  since  his  own 
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lodes  are  Dot  able  to  supply,  at  least  for  some  time  to  come,  all  the  ore 
required,  it  is  clearly  the  interest  and  the  duty  of  the  owners  of  outside 
lodes,  which,  but  for  his  enterprise,  would  not  be  worth  anything,  to  do 
their  best  for  themselves  and  him  by  going  to  work  at  once  and  pro- 
ducing as  much  ore  as  possible. 

Between  Banner  and  Idaho*  City^  about  six  miles  east  of  the  latter, 
are  the  Gambrinus,  owned  by  Mr.  Plowman ;  the  Sub-Rosa,  owned  by 
Mr.  Hooten,  and  the  Keep  Cool.  Some  very  fine  ore  has  been  obtained, 
especially  from  the  first  two  lodes,  the  ore  from  the  Sub-Rosa  ranging 
in  value  from  $45  to  $100  per  ton.  As  to  the  state  of  development  in 
this  lode,  I  am  not  Informed.  The  ore  from  the  three  lodes  is  now 
worked  in  a  10-stamp  mill  owned  by  Mr.  Plowman.  It  is  run  by  water 
power,  and  has  been  in  operation  not  quite  continuously  all  summer. 

Quartzburgh  district — ^The  Gold  Hill  Company,  which  has  thus  far 
worked  its  mine  only  above  the  water-level,  stopped  work  in  mill  and 
mine  in  July  and  commenced  sinking  an  incline  150  feet  long  and  gain- 
ing 100  feet  vertical  depth  at  the  southwest  side  of  the  creek.  The  mill 
in  the  mean  time  was  thoroughly  overhauled  and  improved,  the  copper 
plates  were  exchanged  for  silver-plated  ones,  and  the  length  of  the 
sluice-boxes  doubled.    The  old  copper  plates  yielded  $12,000. 

In  sinking  the  incline  the  owners  had  to  contend  with  a  very  large 
amount  of  water,  and  it  was  not  finished  until  the  latter  part  of  Novem- 
ber. A  cross-cut  was  then  started,  forming  a  large  curve  30  feet  long, 
this  shape  being  ohosen  for  the  purpose  of  doing  away  with  the  neces- 
sity of  a  turn-table.  The  vein  was  reached  in  December,  and  shows  as 
well  in  width  and  quality  as  in  any  other  part  heretofore  devefoped. 

Very  fine  hoisting- works,  manufactured  by  Hawkins  &  Bartrell,  of 
San  Francisco,  were  erected  at  the  mouth  of.  the  incline.  The  40-horse- 
power  engine  is  a  portable,  double-hoisting  one,  with  link-motion  and 
double  reel8<  It  takes  up,  with  hoisting-apparatus,  only  a  space  of  14 
by  20  feet,  and  works  with  great  precision.  The  drums  are  32  by  36 
inches.  A  circular  saw  will  be  run  by  the  engine  for  the  sawing  of  tim- 
bers  and  lagging,  which  will  save  a  large  amount  of  work  and  money. 
A  plentiful  supply  of  everything  needed  for  the  mill  and  mine  during 
the  winter  has  been  laid  in,  representing  a  cash- value  of  at  least  $25,000. 

I^othing  has  yet  been  done  with  the  large  amount  of  concentrated 
tailings  on  hand,  estimated  at  present  at  from  5,000  to  6,000  tons.  The 
great  trouble  experienced  in  disposing  of  these  tailings  is  that  they  are 
probably  not  rich  enough  to  stand  the  expense  of  roasting,  and  so  far 
no  satisfactory  results  have,  to  my  knowledge,  been  chained  without  it. 

The  Iowa  lode  is  owned  and  worked  by  the  Boise  Mining  Company. 
In  the  upper  level  the  ore  has  been  stoped  out  150  feet  high  for  a  dis- 
tance of  150  feet  north  and  100  feet  south.  In  the  lower  level  the  vein  is 
considerably  broken  up,  and  lies  so  flat  that  the  ore  requires  much  hand- 
ling to  bring  it  ttirough  the  shoots.  The  ore  has  yielded  heretofore  irom 
$5  to  $18  per  ton,  averaging  from  $6  to  $7;  the  expense  of  mining  and 
milling  amounts  to  $5  per  ton.  In  the  present  workings  the  ore  has  de- 
preciated in  value  and  the  additional  amount  of  labor  required  in  hand- 
ling takes  away  all  profit.  Owing  to  this  fact  the  owners  will  quit 
work  in  the  mine  altogether  for  the  present  and  complete  the  upper 
cross-cut  tunnel  on  the  Gold  Hill  extension  or  Growling  Go  lode,  which 
also  belongs  to  them.  The  tunnel  will  have  to  be  extended  50  £eet  to 
strike  the  lode,  and  when  the  levels havebeen  run  there  will  be  a  body 
of  good  ore  overhead,  100  feet  high,  ready  for  stoping.  The  tram- way 
over  which  the  ore  from  the  Iowa  is  bronght  to  the  mill  will  also  be  used 
for  the  Gold  Hill  ore.    If  the  ore  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Gold  Hill  ex- 
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tension  proves  of  satisfactory  quality,  the  company  will  also  complete 
the  lowest  cross-cut  tunnel,  which  is  now  in  200  feet,  and  which,  when 
finished,  will  bring  in  400  feet  in  depth  on  the  south  and  600  feet  on  the 
north  end  of  the  claim.  This  tunnel  is  on  a  level  with  the  mill,  and  can  be 
finished  at  a  comparatively  small  expense,  the  ground  being  of  a  charac- 
ter so  favorable  that  130  feet  has  been  run  in  one  month.  The  ground 
in  the  Iowa  is  also  very  soft,  only  200  pounds  of  powder  having  been 
used  for  blasting  in  the  last  seven  months* 

The  mill  is  small,  but  substantially  built  and  well  arranged.  It  con- 
tains 10  stamps,  of  650  pounds  each,  making  80  drops  of  8  inches  per  min* 
ute,  and  crushing  20  tons  per  day.  The  engine  has  60  horse-power,  but 
the  two  tubular  boilers  have  only  a  capacity  of  25.  Two  copper  plates 
are  used  in  each  mortar-box,  on  which  80  per  cent,  of  all  the  gold  ex- 
tracted is  saved,  the  remaining  20  per  cent,  being  caught  on  the  copper 
tables.  The  bullion  from  the  battery  is  from  850  to  860  fine,  while  that 
from  the  tables  is  only  800  fine.  Bussian  screens  are  used,  the  discharge 
being  6  inches  above  the  dies  when  new. 

About  a  mile  above  Quartzburgh  is  the  Lawyer  lode,  now  owned 

by  Messrs.  Hart,  Carroll,  Dougherty  &  Morehead.    A  cross-Cut  tunnel 

500  feet  long  taps  the  lode  at  a  depth  of  230  feet  from  the  surface.    The 

crevice  is  well  defined  and  carries  a  good  body  of  ore,  which  mills  irom 

.  $10  to  $20  per  ton. 

In  Caiion  Creek,  4  miles  from  Placerville,  some  new  lodes  were  discov- 
ered in  July,  which,  by  the  extraordinary  richness  of  their  surface-ore, 
created  a  considerable  excitement  throughout  the  Boise  fiasin.  The 
principal  locations  are  the  Chief  and  Ebenezer  and  some  placer-claims 
below  the  former.  So  far  very  little  progress  has  been  made  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  lodes,  but  next  spring  will  probably  witness  a  great 
deal  of  activity.  A  lot  of  ore  was  to  be  taken  over  to  the  Boise  Mining 
Company's  mill  for  crushing,  but  I  have  not  learned  anything  about  the 
result.  In  Summit  Flat  some  work  has  been  done  on  the  Oolden  Era 
lode  by  Freeman,  Johnson  &  Charbonneau,  and  next  season  several 
other  mines  will  probably  also  be  worked  again. 

The  prospects  for  a  prosperous  quartz-mining  season  are  generally 
bright  through  the  whole  county.  The  Gold  Hill  Company  and  possibly 
also  the  Boise  Company  will  work  steadily  and  turn  out  a  large  amount 
of  gold.  Banner  will  come  in  as  a  silver-producing  camp,  and  if  the 
Cafion  Creek  mines  are  only  half  as  rich  as  reported,  they  will  make  a 
respectable  contribution  in  the  bullion  product. 

IDAHO  COUNTY. 

Very  little  work  has  been  done  in  this  county  on  quartz-lodes,  owing 
to  the  difficulties  attending  mining  here.  The  following  circular,  issued 
by  citizens  of  Warren's,  the  principal  mining-camp,  gives  a  complete  aud, 
as  Mr.  Wolters  attests,  also  a  truthful  and  in  no  way  exaggerated  ac- 
count of  the  condition  and  resources  of  that  district : 

Washington  quariz-mining  district — ^AxpoDs  the  many  localities  where  gold  and  sil- 
ver quartz  veins  have  been  fonnd  west  of  the  Rocky  Monntains  daring  the  past  fifteen 
years,  the  Washington  district,  of  North  Idaho,  has  received  comparatively  little  or  no 
attention  from  capitalists,  apparently  pwing  to  a  combination  of  causes  and  influences 
over  which  those  discovering  them  and  holding  them  have  had  no  control,  and  yet 
the  few  geologists  and  mineralogists  who  have  visited  this  district,  examined  the 
veins  as  partially  opened,  and  tested  the  ores,  have  universallv  pronounced  it  the  best 
district  upon  the  coast,  in  view  of  the  number  of  its  veins  and  the  average  richness  of 
its  ores  of  gold  and  silver. 

This  district  is  situated  in  what  are  called  the  Salmon  River  Monntains,  about  15 
miles  south  of  the  main  Salmon  River  and  about  10  miles  west  of  the  main  south  fork 
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of  said  stream,  in  about  latitude  45P  30''  north  and  longitude  115°  west  of  Greenwich, 
in  Idaho  County,  Idaho  Territory. 

The  district  embraces  a  basin  in  these  mountains,  with  the  gradual  elevations  sur- 
rounding, and  has  an  area  of  about  10  miles  square.  Its  elevation  is  from  6,500  to 
7,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  hills  and  valleys  are  covered  with  a  growth 
of  black  pine  timber  of  dimensions  from  the  size  of  a  fishing-rod  up  to  twelve  and  fif- 
teen inches  in  diameter,  with  here  and  there  in  the  gulches  clusters  of  spruce  and 
white  fir,  and  on  some  oi  the  points  of  the  hills  red  fir  trees  are  found  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  two  and  thvee  feet  in  diameter. 

It  has  one  main  stream  cutting  the  heart  of  the  basin  and  passing  through  a  gorge 
in  the  mountains  and  emptying  itself  into  the  main  Salmon  River.  Aiany  small  tribu- 
taries from  the  ravines  and  gulches  supply  this  stream,  and  furnish,  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  an  abundant  supply  of  water  for  quartz-mining  purposes  with  steam-power, 
while  the  main  stream  in  many  places  furnishes  ample  water-power  to  propel  quartz- 
mills  of  small  capacity  during  eight  months  of  the  year. 

This  district  is  located  about  one  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  agricultural  settle- 
ment of  Camas  Prairie  on  the  northwest,  and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
from  a  similar  settlement  on  the  Weiser  River  on  the  south  side  of  the  main  Salmon 
range  of  mountains,  and  there  are  but  very  few  farms  or  ranches  cultivated  within 
that  distance  of  the  district,  and  these  are  along  the  ca&ons  of  Salmon  River  and  South 
Fork  of  said  stream. 

The  nearest  mart  of  importance  where  supplies  can  be  obtained  for  the  district  is 
Lewiston,  at  the  head  of  the  present  navigation  of  Snake  River,  at  its  junction  with 
the  Clearwater,  a  distance  of  160  miles.  A  smaller  town  at  the  toot  of  the  mountain, 
on  Camas  Praiiie,  is  100  miles  distant,  and  at  present  is  only  reached  for  supplies  by 
pack-trains  over  a  good  mountain-trail,  which  has  been  in  constant  use  since  1862  as  a 
thoroughfare  for  travel  and  supplies  for  the  placer-mining  camps  of  Florence,  50  miles 
distant,  and  for  this  camp.  The  district  is  about  200  miles  a  little  east  of  north  from 
Boise  City,  the  capital  of  Idaho  Territory,  and  for  most  of  this  distance  travel  is  per- 
formed on  the  backs  of  animals  over  a  good  monu tain- trail. 

The  district  is  supplied  by  two  mail-routes,  one  by  way  of  Lewiston  and  Florence, 
and  the  other  by  way  of  the  Weiser  and  Payette  Valleys.  The  former  makes  weekly 
trips  through  the  year,  and  the  latter  weekly  for  six  months  of  the  year  and  semi- 
monthly the  other  six  months. 

The  snow  commences  to  fall  about  the  first  of  November,  and  varies  in  depth  in  dif- 
ferent winters  from  three  to  six  and  seven  feet,  and  seldom  entirely  disappears  till 
the  month  of  June.  The  trails  leading  into  the  district  are  generally  blockaded  with 
snow  against  travel  with  animals  about  five  or  six  months  each  year,  but  could  be 
kept  open  if  the  business  of  the  camp  was  such  as  to  induce  doily  travel  over  them. 
The  routes  are  generally  well  sheltered  by  standing  timber,  so  as  to  protect  them  from 
winds  and  drining  snows.  The  winter  trail  to  Lewiston  reaches  the  main  Salmon 
River  about  35  mfles  from  the  district,  and  from  that  point  to  Lewiston  and  all  the 
lower  country  of  the  Snake  and  Columbia  Rivers  the  routes  are  i^ways  open  for  travel 
with  animals.  The  travel  in  winter  in  and  about  the  camp  is  prinoipaJly  done  on  Nor- 
wegian snow-shoes,  except  when  the  business  of  parties  is  such  as  to  require  the  use  of 
animals,  and  then  roads  are  broken  and  beaten  through  the  snow  for  that  purpose. 
The  difficulty  of  maintaining  ^ood  roads  for  animals  during  the  winter  in  any  part  of 
the  district  is  no  greater  than  m  the  States  of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire.  Maine,  and 
many  parts  of  MMsachusetts,  and  not  so  great  as  on  the  prairies  of  lUinois  and  other 
States  where  the  snows  are  in  drifts. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  weather  during  the  months  of  December,  Januarv,  and 
February,  the  coldest  months  of  the  year,  is  from  20^  to  25^  above'zero,  and  seldom  is 
found  to  be  below  zero,  and  then  only  for  a  few  days  of  the  season,  while  it  frequently 
will  range  for  days  from  35^  to  50^  above  zero.  There  were  two  or  three  days  about 
the  middle  of  January,  1875,  when  the  mercurial  thermometer,  at  6  o'clock  a.  m.,  indi- 
cated 35^  below  zero,  which  was  the  coldest  period  save  one  ever  known  in  the  dis- 
trict since  it  has  been  inhabited  by  miners. 

This  district  has  been  worked  by  placer-miners  since  1862,  and  from  it  has  been  taken 
an  amount  of  gold  equal  to  that  of  any  camp  of  its  size  in  Idaho  Territory.  It  has 
always  been  known  as  *'  Warren's  Camp.''  Its  placers  now  are  nearly  exhausted,  except 
for  the  Chinese,  who  will  continue  to  make  from  |1  to  |3  per  day  per  man  for  some  years 
to  come. 

Wages  of  white  men  in  the  mines  during  the  past  season  have  been  from  (4.50  to  $5 
per  day,  while  Chinese  labor  has  been  |2.50  per  day. 

The  placer-gold  has  been  taken  from  the  creek-bottoms,  gulches,  ravines,  and  points 
of  hills  projecting  into  the  creek-bottoms. 

The  existence  of  quartz-ledges  bearing  gold  has  been  known  to  some  placer-miners 
from  the  earliest  period  of  placer-mining  in  the  district,  but  by  men  who  placed  but 
little  value  upon  quartz  in  any  country.  In  the  fall  of  1865  a  silver-vein  was  discov- 
ered a  few  miles  from  Florence,  and  its  discovery  awakened  some  little  attention,  which 
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afterward  induced  some  prospecting  for  qnartz  in  the  sammer  of  1866,  and  first  led 
to  the  discovery  of  the  Washineton  gold  and  silver  vein  in  this  district,  and  soon  after- 
ward the  Western  and  a  few  other  veins.  In  Jnly  of  that  year  the  few  who  had  made 
discoveries  and  locations  in  this  district  convened  and  established  the  boundaries  of 
the  "  Washington  gold  and  silver  quartz  mining  district/'  and  framed  their  laws  rela- 
tive to  the  discovery,  location,  and  representation  of  qnartz-claims  in  the  district. 
This  action  gave  an  impetus  to  quartz-prospecting,  and  before  the  first  of  December  of 
that  year  upward  of  one  hundred  distinct  veins  had  been  discovered  and  partially 
uncovered,  and  locations  recorded  upon  them  all. 

Late  in  August  of  that  year,  Mr.  George  Hearst,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  in  company 
with  one  Williamson^  paid  this  camp  a  visit,  having  previously  followed  the  noted 
Robeson  into  the  mountains  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory,  till  they  became 
satisfied  that  he  was,  and  had  been,  deceiving  them  about  the  location  of  his  rich  ledges. 
These  men  spent  some  twenty  days  in  examining  the  ledges  then  partly  uncovered  in 
this  camp,  and  Mr.  Hearst  caused  to  be  published  a  letter  over  his  own  signature,  in 
which  he  pronounced  the  surface-prospects  of  the  ledges  of  this  camp  equal,  if  not  »ni>e- 
rior,  to  those  of  any  other  camp  he  had  ever  visited  upon  this  coast,  and  urged  the 
miners  to  sink  down  upon  their  veins  and  develop  them,  and  if  they  proved  as  good 
below  as  upon  the  surface,  they  might  be  assured  that  capital  could  readily  be  had  to 
place  them  in  a  working  condition  and  bring  reduction- works  into  the  camp.  He 
lamented  the  absence  of  good  wagon-roads,  over  which  proper  reduction-works  could 
readily  be  transported,  and  the  remoteness  of  the  district  from  San  Francisco,  the  seat 
of  the  quartz-mming  capital  of  this  coast,  and  the  length  of  the  winters  here. 

His  opinions,  however,  as  then  given,  Inspired  much  confidence  in  some  miners  who 
had  before  become  interested  in  quartz,  and  they  commenced  with  renewed  vigor  to 
sink  upon  their  claims.  But  by  far  the  great  majority  of  the  miners  of  the  district 
could  not  be  induced  to  co-operate  in  the,  development  of  the  ledges,  and  traders  and 
supply-men,  if  at  all,  gave  a  very  reluctant  countenance  to  any  and  all  quartz-men. 

As  a  result  of  this  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  traders,  except  in  a  few  isolated  in* 
stances,  prospecting  for  new  ledges,  as  well  as  sinking  upon  those  found,  for  the  most 
part  cea^dd  in  the  fall  of  1866,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  claims  then  located,  recorded, 
and  represented  under  the  district  laws,  has  been  left  entirely  untouched  from  that  day 
to  the  present. 

But  a  few  men  of  more  faith  and  energy  than  others,  without  means,  save  their  own 
labor,  have  persevered,  in  defiance  of  the  obstacles  which  beset  them  on  every  hand, 
and  have  done  something  toward  the  development  of  a  few  ledges.  Shafts  have  been 
sunk  on  some  of  them  varying  in  depth  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and 
in  no  one  thus  opened  has  the  vein  disappeared  or  lessened  in  size,  but  with  great  uni- 
formity they  have  gradually  increased  in  size  of  crevice  between  walls,  and  thus 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  they  are  true  fiss«re-veins,  giving  x^rospects  of  still  greater 
size  below* 

The  ores  taken  from  these  shafts  have  proved  as  good  at  the  bottom  as  at  the  surface, 
and  the  average  yield  per  ton  of  the  ores  in  free  gold,  by  battery-mill  process,  without 
any  attempt  to  work  them  for  the  silver,  haa  been  from  $12  to  $90.  The  assays  made  of 
the  silver-ores  taken  from  these  different  ledges  have  been  returned  firom  S40  to  as  high 
as  S12,000  per  ton.  Assays  of  large  samples  of  the  gold-ores  have  been  returned  as  high 
as  $10,000  per  ton»  These  highest  assays,  as  might  be  expected,  have  been  made  from 
selected  portions  of  the  veins. 

Of  the  ores  which  have  been  milled  for  free  gold  by  the  battery  process  alone  may 
be  mentioned  ores  from  the  following  veins,  to  wit: 

Tone. 

TheHio  Jacet ' 90 

TheW.B.  Knott 350 

The  Keystone 50 

The  W.Scott 150 

The  Alder 20 

The  Rescue 3,500 

The  Charity 1,000 

TheSamsou 300 

The  Uncle  Sam 10 

Several  of  these  veins  have  produced  assorted  ores,  in  quantities  of  from  seven  to 
twenty  tons,  which  have  yielded  at  the  rate  of  from  $50  to  $270  per  ton.  The  first  ten 
tons  from  the  W.  Scott,  assorted  and  milled,  yielded  ^179  per  ton.  The  first  three  tons 
assorted  from  the  Hie  Jacet  and  milled  in  an  arrastra,  yielded  $270  per  ton;  and  five 
tons  afterward,  assorted  from  twelve  tons  as  it  came  from  the  mine,  were  sold  in  San 
Francisco  for  $155  per  ton  to  European  shippers,  who  paid  only  60  per  cent,  of  ita^ 
value  as  tested  by  tne  pan  process.  Several  small  lots  from  the  Keystone  were  milled 
in  an  arrastra,  and  yielded  upward  of  $90  per  ton.    One  lot  of  assorted  ore  from  the  W,. 


Average 

per  ton. 

$43  00 

29  00 

65  00 

56  00 

17  00 

22  50 

15  00 

24  00 

17  00 
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B.  Knott  yielded  $129  per  ton.    Several  lots  from  the  Rescae,  assorted,  yielded  from 
$50  to  $75  per  ton  by  the  battery  process  alone. 

Many  gold-bearing  yetnain  camp  whose  snrface-croppings,  f  rom  assay-tests  made, 
appear  richer  than  any  oi  the  above- named,  have  never  been  worked,  and  not  a  ton  of 
their  orea  has  ever  been  milled  by  arrastra,  pan,  or  battery  process,  and  are  now  lying 
entirely  neglected,  and  some  of  them  abandoned  by  their  former  owners,  for  want  of 
energy  in  themselves  and  capital  to  open  and  work  them. 

One  man  in  the  district  who  has  a  small  arrastra  has,  during  the  past  two  seasons, 
worked  with  his  own  hands  and  idone  in  gathering  up  drift-rock  and  extracting  from 
mines  which  he  owns,  hired  the  ores  packed  on  mnles  to  his  arrastra,  in  some  cases  for 
miles  at  high  freights,  milled  the  ores  himself,  and  made  more  money  than  any  placer- 
miner  in  camp,  in  the  same  length  of  time,  and  could  that  man  to-day  command  the 
requisite  means  to  properly  open  his  ledges,  and  have  proper  reduction- works  for  his 
ores,  he  would  show  to  the  capitalists  of  the  countr^r  a  greater  profit  upon  his  invest- 
ment than  is  shown  by  thousands  who  Invest  their  money  in  merchandise,  trading, 
and  stock  speculations  and  land. 

Of  the  silver-ledees  which  have  been  tested  by  first  burning  the  ores  when  extracted 
and  milling  them  in  an  arrastra,  may  be  mentioned  the  Martinas,  Bullion,  Black  Hawk, 
and  the  Knott  Treasure.  The  first  yielded  in  that  manner  $238  per  ton ;  second,  |50 ; 
third,  $65 ;  fourth,  $60.  With  the  imperfect  means  employed  in  reduction  of  these  ores, 
these  tests  made  cannot  be  regarded  as  full  and  fair  testa  of  the  value  of  these  ores. 

The  silver-veins  are  numerous  in  this  district  which  prospect  better  than  these.  A 
small  stratum  of  ore  found  in  the  Martinas  has  assayed  richer  than  any  other  silver- 
ore  ever  yet  tested  in  the  district.  But  silver-ledges  are  almost  entirely  neglected  and 
are  in  waiting  for  capit'alists  to  take  hold  of  them  and  erect  the  proper  machinery  for 
the  reduction  of  silver-ores. 

One  serious  obstacle  to  the  investment  of  capital  in  the  quartz  of  this  district  has 
heretofore  existed  in  the  territorial  and  district  laws  relative  to  the  size  of  an  individ- 
ual claim  and  the  extent  and. manner  of  representation.  An  individual  claim  upon  a 
vein  was  only  two  hundred  feet  of  the  length  of  the  vein  with  fifty  feet  on  each  side, 
which  could  be  held  as  real  estate,  under  the  above  laws,  by  the  expenditure  of  twenty 
dollars  upon  the  claim  at  any  time  within  twelve  months  after  date  of  location,  and 
no  annoal  representation  subsequent  to  said  twelve  months  was  required  to  enable  the 
party  locating  to  hold  the  claim  as  his  property  against  all  others.  Under  this  provis- 
ion a  large  number  of  claims  were  located  upon  the  best  veins  then  discovered,  and 
were  fully  represented  by  the  said  amount  of  expenditure,  and  have  never  been  touched 
since  the  first  year.  These  could  not  be  molested  by  others  without  violation  of  dis- 
trict laws,  nor  could  a  sufficient  number  of  feet  upon  any  one  vein  to  form  a  contigu- 
ous claim  of  the  proper  extent  to  induce  capital  to  either  purchase  or  expend  money  to 
prospect  it  be  united  in  interest,  owing  to  separate  rights  and  conflicting  opinions  of 
the  claimants  adjoining. 

But  the  law  of  Congress  of  May,  1872,  making  an  annual  representation  requisite, 
{notwithstanding  the  several  extensions  of  time  for  the  first  representation  under  the 
law,)  has  cansed  a  forfeiture  of  the  rights  of  these  neglecting  parties,  and  now  a  large 
number  of  valoable  claims  are  open  for  relocation  under  the  laws  of  Congress.  The 
<listrict  has  also  made  its  laws  to  conform  in  all  of  their  provisions  with  the  laws  of 
Congress. 

Some  relocations  have  been  made  under  the  act  of  1872  and  its  amendments.  Among 
these  are  the  Martinas,  W.  P.  Hunt,  Samson,  Hie  Jacet,  W.  B.  Knott,  Knott  Treasure^ 
Winfield  Scott,  Black  Hawk,  Washington,  Uncle  Sam,  (now  called  "Albambra,")  Rescue 
Extension,  (now  called  •*  Right  Wing,")  J.  Greenfield,  Jennie  Leland,  I  Excel,  (now  called 
"  Davey,")  George  Hearst,  Hawk  Eye,  (now  called  "  Blue  Bird,")  Andy  Johnson,  Laurel. 
Emerald,  Copper  Lead,  (now  called  "Juniper,")  Ramey,  (now  called  "  Ruby,")  ana 
some  others. 

Several  new  veins  have  been  discovered ;  among  them  are  the  Alta  and  Antler,  two 
large  gold-bearing  ledges,  also  the  Roebuck.  All  these  relocations  and  new  discov- 
eries are  now  in  the  hands  of  parties  who  have  not  the  means  of  properly  opening  the 
veins,  but  they  have  been  located  with  the  view  of  offering  the  controlling  interest  in 
them  to  any  capitalists  who  will  give  guarantee  of  their  being  well  prospected  and 
operated  if  found  to  be  as  good  below  as  they  now  prospect  upon  the  surface. 

It  may  here  be  said  that  the  reduction-works  which  have  as  yet  been  erected  in  the 
district  have  all  been  of  a  light  and  rude  character,  entirely  inadequate  to  the  saving 
of  a  large  percentage  of  the  valuable  metals  contained  in  the  ores.  Before  the  proper 
reduction- works  can  be  transported  Jiere  a  wagon-road  must  be  constructed.  To  con- 
struct such  a  road  over  which  heavy  machinery  can  be  transported  will  cost  an  ex- 
penditure of  from  $10,000  to  $20,^0,  according  to  thedifterent  estimates  made  by  road- 
men who  have  examined  the  different  routes.  But  the  men  of  the  district  are  not  dis- 
posed to  construct  such  a  road  without  some  assurance  that  they  can  induce  capital  to 
take  hold  and  develop  these  mines  and  place  here  the  proper  reduction- works,  which 
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the  men  of  the  district  are  entirely  nnable  to  place  here,  even  when  a  BnLtable  road  is 
coDstrncted. 

It  may  here  be  further  remarked  that  the  veins  now  known  to  exist  here  contain  gold 
or  silver,  or  both,  and  vary  in  width  from  6  inches  to  4^  feet  upon  the  surface,  and  as 
developed  below  the  surface  they  have  almost  invariably  increased  in  width.  The 
walls  are  granite.  The  slate  formation  crops  out  as  descent  is  made  from  the  summits 
of  the  surrounding  mountains  to  Salmon  River  and  the  South  Fork  of  said  stream. 

From  the  above  facts  it  may  be  readily  ioferred  that  the  real  wants  of  the  district, 
to  make  it  highly  prosperous  and  productive  in  gold  and  silver  bullion,  are :  first,  a 
sufficient  amount  of  capital  judiciously  expended  to  properly  open  and  develop  the 
quartz- veins  of  the  district;  second,  a  good  wagon-road  into  the  district, over  which 
proper  reduction-machinei'y  can  be  transported,  and  supplies  furnished  for  the  miners 
at  moderate  prices;  third,  well-skilled  and  emcient  quartz-miners  and  mill-men  to 
operate  the  mines  and  mills  when  opened  and  constructed  in  the  district. 

Washington,  Idaho,  Xovember  17, 1875. 

The  undersigned,  citizens  of  the  Washington  quartz  district  and  of  Idaho  County, 
Idaho  Territory,  hereby  certify  that  each  for  himself  has  heard  read  the  foregoing 
statement  of  facts  pertaining  to  the  situation,  condition,  and  prospects  of  said  district, 
relative  tjp  its  mines  and  the  requisites  of  the  district  to  make  it  highly  productive  in 
gold  and  silver,  and  that  the  facts  therein  set  forth  are  true  and  nothing  overdrawn. 

J.  W.  POE,  CHAS.  JOHNSON, 

Attorney  at  Law.  Quartz-Miner. 

S.  P.  C.  HOWARD,  G.  W.  DYER, 

Member  of  Legislature.  Mechanical  Engineer. 

GEO.  CHURCH,  A.  BEMIS, 

Treasurer  Idaho  County,  Amalgamator, 

A.  H.  SANDERSON,  B.  F.  MORRIS, 

Jvaiice  of  the  Peace  of  Idaho  County,  Auditor  and  Recorder . 

A.  FRIEDENRICH,  C.  W.  CASE, 

Postmaster  at  Washington.  Hheriff  of  said  County, 

NOAH  DAVEY,  L.  P.  BROWN, 

Superintendent  of  Rescue  Mining  Company.  Member  of  Legislature, 

SAMUEL  LARGE,  J.  M.  CROOKS, 

Minery  of  Washington,  A  Citizen  and  Old  Resident, 

M.  STORMS,  CHAS.  BENTZ, 

Secretary  of  Rescue  Company,  A  Citizen  and  Old  ResidenL 

Territory  of  Idaho, 

County  of  Nes  PeroeSy  ss : 

I,  Hazen  Squier,  clerk  of  the  district  court  of  the  first  judicial  district  of  Idaho  Ter- 
ritory, hereby  certify  that  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  the  persons  whose  names 
are  signed  to  the  foregoing  certincate  bearing  testimony  to  the  situation  and  character 
of  the  placer  and  quartz  mines  of  the  Washington  district,  Idaho  County,  Idaho  Ter- 
ritory ;  that  I  know  them  to  be  men  of  good  character  and  standing  in  said  Idaho 
County,  whose  word  is  entitled  to  full  cr^it  among  all  men  wherever  given,  and  that 
most  of  them  have  long  been  residents  and  doing  business  in  said  Washington  district, 
and  are  well  informed  of  the  facts  to  which  they  have  certified. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  said  district  court  this  21st  day  of  Decem- 
ber, A.  D.  1875. 

[SEAL.]  H.  SQUIER, 

Clerk  of  District  Court,  First  Judicial  District,  Idaho  Territory, 

Mr.  Welters  adds  to  this  statement  that  he  does  not  know  of  any 
mining-camp  where  such  liberal  inducements  are  offered  to  capitalists 
as  in  Warren's.  The  miners  of  this  camp  form  an  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral rule.  They  are  not  sanguine,  though  they  are  perfectly  aware  of 
the  fact  that  they  have  a  large  number  of  promising  veins ;  they  realize 
the  extent  of  the  difficulties  with  which  they  have  to  eontend,  and  know 
that  a  company  of  moneyed  men  taking  hold  of  their  camp  will  have  to 
spend  a  considerable  amount  of  money  before  they  can  expect  to  recoup 
their  investment.  Knowing  all  this,  the  citizens  have  the  good  sense  not 
to  expect  any  capitalist  to  come  and  offer  them  large  sums  of  money  for 
their  half-developed  lodes.  They  ask  only  that  some  one  shall  come,  erect 
reduction-works  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  their  ores,  and  help  them 
to  construct  a  good  wagon-road  into  the  camp.  In  consideration  of  this, 
they  will  give  him  a  large  interest  in  their  lodes ;  and  from  personal  con- 
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versation  with  the  leading  men,  Mr.  Wolters  thinks  that  any  company 
willing  to  expend  from  $100,000  to  $125,000  for  the  above  purposes 
could  get  one-half  interest  in  nearly  every  lode  in  the  district. 

OWYHEE  COUNTY. 

The  past  year  has  not  been  a  prosperous  one  for  the  Owyhee  mines. 
Being  almost  entirely  owned  and  worked  by  San  Franciscans,  the  failure 
of  the  Bank  of  California  and  the  embezzlement  by  an  absconding  de- 
faulter of  large  amounts  of  money  belonging  to  the  Mahogany,  Poor- 
man,  and  Silver  Gord  companies,  dealt  them  a  severe  blow,  from  the 
effects  of  which  they  have  but  partially  recovered.  It  will  probably  re- 
quire another  season  before  the  former  activity  and  prosperity  will  be 
restored. 

All  efforts  by  Mr.  Wolters  to  obtain  reliable  data  about  the  mines  of 
War  Eagle  Mountain,  and  especially  the  amount  of  ore  produced,  yield, 
&c.,  from  superintendents  and  through  influential  outsiders,  have  proved 
a  failure.  It  seems  that  the  Owyhee  companies  do  not  want  to  have 
anything  known  about  their  property,  unless  they  are  able  to  make  a 
very  favorable  impression;  but  the  bullion  production  of  the  camp, 
which  always  becomes  public,  furnishes  a  very  good  criterion  by  which 
to  judge  the  condition  of  their  mines.  The  fact  that  they  are  so  often 
closed  to  the  public  is  taken  by  many  as  a  sign  that  the  property  is 
either  not  worked  with  a  view  to  make  it  pay,  but  with  a  view  to  force 
Bt<Jcks  up  and  down,  or  that  it  is  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  be  shown 
to  the  public. 

For  the  information  given  below  about  the  War  Eagle  Mountain,  I  have 
had  mainly  to  rely  on  the  reports  furnished  by  the  Silver  City  Avalanche, 
from  which  extracts  have  been  freely  made. 

While  last  year  the  Golden  Chariot  was  the  leading  mine  of  the  camp, 
the  old  Oro  Fino  has  come  this  year  to  the  front  again,  and,  to  judge 
from  present  indications,  it  will  retain  the  lead  for  some  time.  In  Au- 
gust new  hoisting-machinery  of  100  tons  daily  capacity  was  erected, 
which  is  expected  to  serve  all  purposes  to  a  depth  of  1,400  feet.  The 
main  building,  containing  the  engine,  boilers,  and  hoisting-machinery,  is 
44  by  86  feet«  with  an  addition  of  IS  by  86,  which  serves  as  a  coal-shed  and 
blacksmith  and  carpenter  shop.  The  engine  is  35  horse-power,  the  cyl- 
inder 12  by  24  inches.  Three  boilers  of  42  inches  diameter  and  14  feet 
length  are  there,  two  of  which  furnish  the  q|;eam  for  the  hoisting-engine, 
while  the  third  works  the  air-compressors  ^r  the  Burleigh  drill.  The 
hoisting- works  have  only  one  reel,  but  there  is  room  enough  for  another 
when  necessary.  Clutch  and  brake  are  operated  with  hand- wheels  and 
screws,  and  are  with  ease  controlled  by  the  engineer.  An  indicator  is 
attached  to  the  reel,  to  show  the  exact  p^ition  of  the  bucket  or  cage  in 
the  shaft.  The  exhaust  steam  is  condensed  in  a  tank,  and  serves  to 
heat  the  water  for  the  boilers. 

When  mining  was  resumed  after  the  completion  of  the  works  in  Au- 
gust, the  shaft  was  down  327  feet,  200  feet  of  which  were  timbered  and 
lined  ready  for  the  cage.  The  width  of  the  lode  in  this  shaft  varies  from 
3  to  10  feet,  the  ore  yielding  from  $25  to  $35  per  ton,  but  later  in  the 
season  it  improved  considerably  in  value.  Lately  the  new  superintend- 
ent commenced  underhaAd  stoping  in  the  first  level  at  a  point  300  feet 
south  of  the  shaft,  working  20  feet  deep  and  running  40  feet  toward  the 
shaft.  Here  he  struck  a  deposit  of  very  rich  ore,  and,  after  having  be- 
come satisfied  of  its  large  extent,  raised  a  winze  from  the  second  level, 
starting  280  feet  south  of  the  shaft.    This  is  now  in  15  feet,  and  shows 
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a  strong  vein  of  rich  ore,  assays  of  which  indicate  a  value  of  several 
hundred  dollars  per  ton.  The  third  level  also  looks  well,  and  in  the 
stopes  now  worked  here  the  crevice  is  from  10  to  12  feet  wide,  yielding 
a  large  amount  of  average  milling  ore.  The  shaft  is  now  sinking  far- 
ther, and  the  sui)eriutendent  intends  to  start  two  more  levels  during  the 
winter.  If  the  newly-discovered  body  of  rich  ore  extends  so  far  down, 
the  Oro  Fiuo  will  yield  a  larger  amount  of  bullion  next  year  than  it  ever 
did  before. 

The  Golden  Chariot  and  Minnesota  Mines  have  been  consolidated  this 
summer,  and  now  form  one  claim  760  feet  long,  with  two  shafts,  1,050 
and  900  feet  deep,  respectively.  In  the  lower  workings  the  lode  is  from 
2  to  4  feet  wide^  and  in  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  levels  a  large  body 
of  good  ore  is  exposed,  which  will  be  extracted  next  spring.  Few  hoist- 
ing-works have  also  been  erected,  which  are  thus  described  in  the 
Avalanche  of  January  1^  1876 : 

The  new  works  at  the  Golden- Chariot  Mine  are  the  rooet  substantial  and  dorable  in 
the  Territory.  They  wiU  be  ready  for  operation  early  in  the  new  year.  Several  months' 
time  having^  been  unavoidably  taken  up  in  the  construction  of  these  works,  the  opera- 
tions in  the  mine  have  during  that  time  been  quite  limited,  but  now  that  everything 
is  in  splendid  trim  for  the  resumption  of  work,  we  expect  to  see  the  Golden  Chariot 
take  its  place,  as  of  yore,  and  contribute  more  largely  than  ever  to  the  bullion-product 
of  the  camp.  Having  been  always  recognized  as  a  leading  mine,  embracing  rich  and 
extensive  ore-bodies,  it  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  all  Interested  to  find  that  the 
enterprising  company  controlling  this  mine  have  not  lost  faith  in  its  productiveness, 
and  have  been  ready  and  wiUing  to  demonstrate  their  belief  in  the  existence  of  niiisnr- 
passed  mineral  resources  in  this  camp.  They  have  expended  the  sum  of  $90,000  in 
carrying  out  and  completing  works  which  will  stand  as  a  monument  to  their  energy 
«ud  enterprise,  and  we  predict  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  which  will  prove  to 
them  the  judiciousness  of  their  investment,  and  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  their  course  in  taking  steps  to  develop  the  mine  on  a  large  scale.  No  expense 
has  been  spared  to  make  the  works  complete  in  all  their  details,  and  to  combine  ail  the 
modern  improvements  requisite  for  the  expeditious  working  of  tbe  mine  and  the  taking 
out  and  shipment  of  the  rich  rock  that  is  known  to  exist  in  abundance  bere. 

The  new  shaft-house  is  86  feet  in  length,  CO  feet  wide,  with  walls  31  feet  high.  It 
has  a  cupola  16  by  48  feet  in  size,  with  walls  of  16  feet.  The  gallows-frame  is  40  jSeet 
high.  All  the  timbers  and  materials  used  are  of  the  best  and  most  durable  description, 
and  will  bear  the  test  of  a  most  critical  inspection.  In  proximity  to  the  shaft  is  a  large 
tank  with  two  compartments,  one  of  them  being  designed  as  a  receptacle  for  clean 
water  and  the  other  for  muddy  water.  There  is  also  a  third  tank,  erected  on  the  plat- 
form, into  which  the  water  is  pumped  for  use  in  the  boilers.  The  sheaves  are  8  feet  in 
diameter.  On  the  south  side  of  the  shaft-house  is  a  building  70  feet  long  by  18  feet 
wide,  with  12-foot  walls,  desigood  for  a  carpenter  and  blacksmith  shop  aud  coal  and 
wood  house. 

Tbe  engine,  which  is  144  hors»>power,  is  of  great  strength  and  very  compact,  the  bed 
in  which  it  is  located  being  blasted  from  the  solid  granite  aud  anchored  t^  the  same  by 
14  l^-lnch  bolts  8  feet  loug.  The  cylinder  is  22  inches  in  diameter,  with  42-inch  stroke. 
Tho  fly-wheel  weighs  8  tons,  and  is  16  feet  in  diameter.  The  crank-shaft  is  8  inches 
in  diameter,  the  reel-shaft  10  inches,  and  12  feet  long. 

The  hoisting'gear  consists  of  a  <Myible  reversible  reel  8  feet  diameter  and  16  inchcto 
face.  The  bed  for  the  reel-gear  is  blasted  from  solid  granite  and  anchored  by  16 
l^-inch  bolts  8  feet  long.  The  large  spur-wheel  is  10  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  12^inch 
face,  and  weighs  5  tons.  It  is  driven  by  a  heavy  pinion  of  3  feet  diameter  and  12 
inches  face.  Most  of  the  heavy  machinery  wa«  manufactured  by  Prescott,  Scott  &  Co., 
in  San  Francisco,  and  its  solidity  and  strength  are  unsurpassed  in  the  works  of  any 
miue  on  the  Pacific. 

The  boiler  is  set  in  brick  and  cut  granite.  It  is  56  inches  in  diameter  and  16  feet 
long,  combining  2  large  tubular  boilers,  each  containing  42  4-inch  tubes.  The  height 
of  the  stack  is  60  feet  above  the  breeching.  The  pump  used  to  supply  the  boilers  is  of 
the  new  Wilcox  pattern,  and  is  arranged  to  throw  water  over  the  entire  building  in 
case  of  fire,  and  also  to  carry  water  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  tank,'where  it  is  heated 
by  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  hoisting-engine  and  then  forced  through  a  heater  into 
the  boilers  at  a  temperature  of  160^,  thereby  effecting  a  great  saving  in  the  use  of 
fuel. 

The  plan  originally  deei|^ned  for  throwing  the  reel-clutches  in  and  out  of  gear  baa 
been  altered  and  greatly  improved  by  compounding  the  levers  in  such  a  way  as  to 
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enable  the  engineer  to  ai^aet  them  without  leayins  the  eoffine.  Another  great  im- 
provement has  also  been  made  in  connection  with  the  furnaces^  which  consiste  in  sup- 
plying a  draught  of  superheated  air  through  a  coil  of  4-inch  tubing  placed  in  the  ash-bed, 
which  receives  the  cold  air  through  a  register  into  the  pipe,  and  discharges  it  at  a  very 
high  temperature  at  the  immediate  point  of  combustion. 

Concerning  the  operations  which  are  about  to  be  commenced  in  the  mine,  the  indi- 
cations are  favorable  for  a  splendid  development.  In  the  second  level  south,  from 
which  25  tons  of  ore  were  extracted  recently,  which  yielded  $125  to  the  ton,  there  is  a 
large  space,  which  has  not  yet  been  explored,  and  from  the  working  of  which  the 
most  promising  results  are  anticipated.  A  drift  was  run  in  there  several  months  ago, 
which  disclosed  a  fine  body  of  ore,  but  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  old  works 
operations  in  this  section  of  the  mine  were  temporarily  abandoned.  A  winze  will  be 
sunk  on  this  ore-body  tcom  the  Minnesota  ground,  and  the  superintendent  expresses 
the  belief  that  from  the  ore  whi  ch  is  in  sight  not  less  than  $10,000  will  be  realized  per 
month.  The  ledge  is  about  2  feet  in  width  and  shows  up  very  favorably  in  rich  rook. 
All  the  past  developments  in  the  Golden  Chariot  jioint  to  the  existence  of  a  much  wider 
ledge  in  this  vicinity,  the  work  of  opening  which  will  be  prosecuted  without  delay. 
In  a  few  weeks  work  will  also  be  resumed  on  the  fourth  level,  and  at  points  between 
the  ninth  and  tenth  levels,  where  profitable  operations  were  carried  on  while  a  former 
superintendent  had  charge  of  the  mine. 

In  the  preparations  wnich  have  been  made  looking  to  the  resumption  of  new  and 
active  operations,  a  great  deal  of  retimbering  had  to  be  done  both  in  the  mine  and 
shaft.  Many  of  the  old  timbers  have  decayed  or  are  weakened  by  the  pressure  of  the 
earth,  and  have  consequently  been  replaced  by  new  material.  New  rollers  have  also 
been  put  in  throughout  the  mine,  and  in  every  section  of  it  there  has  been  a  thorough 
overhauling  of  the  material,  and  everything  has  been  put  in  splendid  shape  and  con- 
dition. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  the  new  superintendent,  has  worked  like  a  beaver  since  he  assumed 
the  management  of  the  mine  a  few  weeks  ago.  He  found  matters  in  rather  a  chaotic 
state  on  his  arrival  here,  with  the  machinery  scattered  along  the  road  between  here 
and  Winnemucca,  and  much  time  was  unavoidably  consumed  in  having  it  forwarded 
to  the  mine. 

The  South  Chariot  Mine  is  at  present  employing  32  men,  and  looks 
better  than  ever  before.  Between  the  sixth  and  seventh  levels  stop- 
ing  is  going  on  at  a  point  450  feet,  north  of  the  shaft,  where  the  vein 
is  from  1  to  2^  feet  wide,  well  defined,  and  producing  fine  milling-ore, 
with  every  indication  of  continuing  just  as  good  to  the  Minnesota  line, 
which  is  150  feet  further  north.  This  body  of  rich  ore  pitches  down 
through  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  levels,  at  an  angle  which  brings 
it  within  115  feet  from  the  shaft  on  the  tenth  level,  where  it  was  struck 
by  running  a  cross-cut  24  feet  long  from  a  drift  which,  for  some  unknown 
reason,  was  run  by  a  former  superintendent  through  solid  granite, 
almost  parallel  to  the  ledge.  In  the  tenth  level  the  vein  is  larger  and 
richer  than  in  the  levels  above,  the  ore  showing  considerable  native 
gold  and  silver.  The  tenth  level  south  will  be  run  into  that  of  the  Ma- 
hogany, whereby  both  mines  will  secure  good  ventilation.  Drifting 
has  been  commenced  from  the  cross  cut  in  the  eleventh  level,  and  in 
the  cross-cut  now  run  for  the  twelfth  level  the  same  2-foot  vein  as 
in  the  tenth  is  expected  to  be  found.  A  winze  sunk  from  the  ninth 
to  the  tenth  level  in  September  showed  the  rich  ore  all  through.  It» 
will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  north  of  the  shaft  in  the  South 
Chariot  a  rich  body  of  ore  exists,  having  the  shape  of  a  trapezoid,  the 
upper  and  lower  sides  of  which  are  150  and  535  feet  in  length  ou  the 
sixth  and  tenth  levels,  respectively.  Allowing  the  vein  to  average  1  foot 
in  thickness,  and  reckoning  12  feet  of  solid  quartz  to  the  ton,  we  find 
that  this  body  of  ore  will  produce  10,552  tons ;  and  estimating  that  it 
will  pay  $40  a  ton,  (a  low  estimate,)  we  have  a  yield  of  $442,080  from 
ore  now  in  sight. 

The  Mahogany  owns  a  claim  of  900  feet,  which  is  opened  by  a  shaft 
1,000  feet  deep.  Down  to  the  seventh  level  the  ore  has  been  stoped  out. 
The  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  levels  have  been  driven  500  feet  from  the 
shaft  in  good  ore,  and  winzes  sunk  between  the  two  latter,  showing 
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good  ore  all  through  and  effecting  fine  ventilation.  In  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft  the  vein  is  4  feet  wide,  and  a  correspondent  of  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press  estimates  the  ore  in  sight  at  15,000  tons,  averaging  firom 
$40  to  $70  per  ton.  Before  the  financial  crisis  the  Mahogany  employed 
over  100  men.  Then  the  company  became  heavily  involved  by  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Bank  of  California  and  the  disappearance  of  an  agent  with 
about  $75,000  of  its  funds.  An  assessment  was  levied ;  but  a  portion 
of  the  stockholders  refused  to  pay  it,  and  insUtated  suit  against  the 
directors  on  account  of  alleged  fraudulent  transactions  in  buying,  for  a 
large  amount  of  money,  an  adjoining  piece  of  ground,  which  is  claimed  to 
be  almost  worthless.  When  the  company  owed  the  hands  three  months' 
wages  the  latter  became  exasperated,  forced  the  superintendent  to  shut 
down,  and,  for  a  short  time,  even  forbade  the  hoisting  of  water  from 
the  mine^   Up  to  the  close  of  the  year  no  settlement  had  been  made. 

The  Silver  Cord  employed  30  hands,  aod  had  its  shaft  sunk  down  to 
the  fourth  level.  New  hoisting-works  were  to  be  erected,  when  the  crisis 
came  and  stopped  all  operations,  which  have  not  yet  been  resumed. 

The  War  Eagle  worked  from  15  to  40  men  last  summer,  but  is  now 
shut  down. 

The  Ida  Ellmore  has  likewise  not  yet  resumed  work.  During  the 
Slimmer  it  employed  35  men.  Winzes  have  been  sunk  from  the  eleventli 
to  the  twelfth,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  thirteenth  level,  for  ventilation. 
Drifts  were  being  driven  ahead  on  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  levels,  and 
about  100  feet  more  will  have  to  be  run  before  the  ledge  can  be  touched. 

The  Poorman  had  to  suspend  work  a  while,  but  made  satisfactory 
arrangements  with  their  men,  and  resumed  work  with  a  dozen  hands. 
There  is  a  good  body  of  ore  in  the  mine. 

In  the  Paaper  a  fine  body  of  very  rich  ore  was  struck  in  the  third 
level,  which  runs  400  feet  south  and  112  feet  north  of  the  shaft.  In  the 
fourth  level  the  same  body  was  struck  4  feet  wide.  Stoping  was  going 
on  between  the  second  and  third  levels,  the  richest  ore  being  sacked  for 
shipment  to  Winnemucca,  the  second  class  being  piled  up  on  the  dump, 
when  the  crisis  forced  this  mine  to  shut  down,  in  spite  of  the  excellent 
prospect  ahead.  Two  lots  of  ore,  making  together  4  tons,  were  shipped 
to  Winnemucca.  One  lot  yielded  $448.21  in  gold  and  $209.46  in  silver, 
the  other  $105.48  in  gold  and  $104.61  in  silver,  pe^  ton.  Work  has  not 
yet  been  resumed. 

In  the  Illinois  Central  the  shaft  has  attained  a  depth  of  445  feet,  the 
ground  being  opened  by  four  levels.  The  first  level  is  145  fteet  below 
the  surface;  the  other  three  are  100  feet  each  deeper  than  the  preceding 
one.  Most  of  the  ore  above  the  first  level  was  stoped  out  by  Sands  & 
Co.  previous  to  the  incorporation  of  the  mine.  The  second  level  is  in 
150  feet  north  and  the  same  distance  south ;  the  third  level,  100  feet 
north  and  60  feet  south :  the  fourth  level,  30  feet  north  and  35  feet 
south  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  There  are  four  winzes,  viz :  one 
from  first  to  second  level,  150  feet  south  of  the  shaft,  there  being  yet  23 
feet  to  sink  to  make  connection ;  one  from  the  second  to  the  third  level, 
50  feet  north  of  the  shaft;  another  from  *the  second  to  the  third  level, 
60  feet  south  of  the  shaft;  and  the  last  from  the  third  to  the  fourth 
level,  50  feet  north  of  the  shaft,  12  feet  remaining  to  be  sunk  to  com- 
plete the  connection,  which  will  aiford  excellent  ventilation  for  the 
mine.  Fifteen  men  were  engaged  in  underhand  stoping  from  the  top 
of  winze  Ko.  3,  in  the  third  level,  and  back  stoping  had  also  been  com- 
menced at  the  bottom  of  winze  No.  2,  in  the  same  level,  in  the  summer. 
The  rich  ore-body  extends  150  feet  in  each  direction  from  the  shaft,  and 
it  is  known  to  exist  to  the  bottom  of  the  fourth  level,  a  distance  of 
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300  feet.  Allowing  a  cabic  foot  of  qaartz  to  weigh  166  pounds, 
there  are  now  11,205  tons  of  ore  in  sight,  which,  it  is  estimated,  will 
mill  at  least  $75  per  ton,  or  a  total  of  $£^0,375.  How  mnch  deeper  the 
ore-body  extends  is,  of  course,  not  yet  known;  bnt  the  fact  that  the  lode 
has  increased  in  size  and  richness  as  depth  has  been  attained,  taken  ia 
connection  with  what  is  already  in  sight,  angnrs  a  bright  futare  for  the 
Illinois  Central.  Tbe  character  of  the  ore  appears  to  change  the  deeper 
it  is  worked.  In  the  fourth  level  it  is  dark-colored  with  copper  stains, 
and  very  much  like  the  rich  ore  formerly  taken  from  the  Golden  Ohariot 
and  Ida  EUmore.  There  is  no  trouble  on  account  of  water,  the  mine 
being  dry  throughout.  Even  from  the  bottom  of  the  fourth  level  it  is 
not  necessary  to  hoist  more  than  two  bucketfuls  of  water  a  day.  A 
little  more  water,  indeed,  would  be  not  unwelcome,  since  the  water  for 
the  hoisting-engine  has  to  be  brought  through  a  flume  1,600  feet  long^ 
from  the  War  Bagle  Mine. 

In  August  the  erection  of  new  hoisting- works  was  completed,  and  in 
all  quarters  it  was  confidently  expected  that  the  mine  would  produce  a 
large  amount  of  bullion,  the  superintendent  claiming  to  be  able  to  pro- 
duce 30  tons  of  ore  per  day  ]  but  tiie  crisis  came,  and  this  company  also 
succumbed^  and  nothing  is  going  on  now. 

The  Belle  Peck  has  been  steadily  worked  with  good  success,  and  a 
body  of  remarkably  rich  ore  has  been  struck  in  the  second  level,  the 
best  of  which,  showing  a  large  amount  of  native  gold,  is  estimated  as 
high  as  $500  per  ton.  The  shaft  is  down  150  feet,  and  the  second-level 
drift  extends  40  feet  north  and  35  feet  south  of  the  shaft.  In  both  ends 
the  ore  is  apparently  equally  rich,  though  gold  predominates  more  in 
the  north  end  and  silver  at  the  south.  So  far  only  a  few  hands  have 
been  kept  at  work,  but  the  owners  will  now  push  developments  ahead 
as  fast  as  possible^  and  increase  their  fbrce  in  proportion. 

Several  new  claims  have  been  worked  on  a  limited  scale,  among  them 
the  Potosi)  Lorraine,  Glenbrook,  Ohipinnnk,  Grown  Point,  and  others. 

The  bullion-product  of  the  mines  for  1875  was  about  $225,000,  against 
$620,000  for  1874. 

8(mth  Maui^ktin  district.  —  South  Mountain  is  at  present  a  '^  dead 
camp."  '  The  financial  crisis  which  so  seriously  crippled  mining  opera- 
tions in  Silver  Oity,  proved  altogether  too  much  for  the  South  Mount- 
ain Oonsolidated  Mining  and  Smelting  Company,  and  with  the  com- 
pany the  whole  camp  went  down,  because  its  prosperity  solely  depended 
upon  that  enterprise.  The  causes  for  such  an  utter  failure  are  several. 
¥Tom  my  South  Mountain  correspondence  I  condense  the  following : 

The  oomji(|kiiy  made  lar^e  expend^taree,  probably  larger  than  the, exigencies  of  tbe 
timea  wfuraQted.  Tbe  mines,  thoagh  first  class^  were  nndeveloped;  mucb  dead- work 
bad  to  be  done,  and  tbey  conld  not  be  expected  to  be  at  once  self-sapporting,  with 
sncb  a  heavy  outlay  for  necessary  improvements.  Tbe  levying  of  an  assessment  ^tbe 
first  one)  became  necessary,  wbich  was  a  seifions  difappointment  to  stockholders,  smce 
glov^)g  accounts  of  the  excellent  prospects  ahead  bad  been  sent  to  them,  which  made 
them  look  rather  for  dividends  than  assessments.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  Bank 
of  Califbmia  failed  Jast  before  the  assessment  became  delinqnent*  This  produced  a 
panic-like  cone^mation,  and  lack  of  confidence  in  mining  circles  all  over  the  coast^ 
and  npade  money  very  tight.  The  action  of  the  miners  on  War  Esfi^le  Mountain  ia 
shutting  dowp  the  mines,  when  the  companies  for  several  months  failed  to  pay  o£l^  their 
hands,  was  imitated  here;  bnt  wbile  the  miners  of  South  Mountain  cherisbed  the  hope 
of  forcing  the  company  to  fulfill  its  obligations  to  them,  they  only  sncoeeded  in  scaring 
the  stockholders  still  more,  and  demoralizing.them  in  soch  a  manner  thak  they  refused 
to  pay  the  assessment,  which  made  the  entire  suspension  of  work  unavoidable. 

These  were  undoubtedly  some  of  the  main  causes  of  the  general  col- 
lapse, but  further  on  the  correspondent  exonerates  the  management 
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from  all  blame.  Other  parties,  however,  have  adopted  a  different  con- 
clnsioD,  which  is  largely  shared  by  the  poblio  io  San  Francisco.  Lai-ge 
amounts  of  money  have  been  made  by  specalating  in  this  stock,  though 
the  stockholders  got  nothing. 

South  Mountain  was  ran  up  as  high  as  $13  in  the  spring,  when  no 
results  at  all  had  yet  been  obtained,  only  to  tumble  down  to  nothing  by 
the  time  the  continuity  and  richness  of  the  mineshad  been  proved.  A 
management  which  causes  or  permits  such  artificial  fluctuations  in  the 
figures  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  index  of  success,  cannot  expect  to 
enjoy  much  confidence  in  times  of  real  or  reported  peril.  The  operations 
at  the  works  were  curiously  ineffective.  Most  of  the  ores  of  South  Mount- 
ain district  are  of  an  exceedingly  favorable  character  for  smelting, 
and  besides  this,  they  are  usually  rich,  producing  argentiferous  lead 
tsontaining  from  $400  to  $650  per  ton  in  silver  and  lead,  as  tested  by  Mr. 
Welters.  There  is  an  abundance  of  the  finest  hematite  for  fluxing;  the 
lodes  of  the  company  have  always  furnished  a  steady  supply  of  ore, 
which  varied  very  little  in  its  composition,  thus  offering  the  great  desid- 
eratum in  smelting  operations,  namely,  uniformly-composed  charges ;  the 
furnaces  in  use  are  substantially  built  and  well  adapted  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  prevailing  kind  of  ore.  If,  therefore,  with  all  these  facili- 
ties it  proved  impossible  to  keep  a  furnace  running  longer  than  a  week, 
when  it  ought  to  make  campaigns  of  at  least  six  or  seven  months,  there 
must  have  been  something  wrong  in  the  management.  The  permanent 
excuse,  that  the  water-jackets  burst,  cannot  be  accepted,  water-jackets 
correctly  constructed  and  treated  having  no  occasion  to  burst.  Besides* 
if  it  was  impossible  for  the  men  in  charge  to  work  them  successfully,  any 
ordinary  manager  ought  to  have  been  able  to  run  his  furnaces  without 
them. 

The  reason  that  the  whole  camp  instantly  collapsed  when  the  Consol- 
idated Company  stopped  operations  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  latter 
possessed  the  only  reduction-works  in  the  place,  and  owned  at  the  same 
time  a  number  of  very  productive  lodes,  abundantly  able  to  supply 
their  works  to  the  full  extent  of  their  capacity.  The  company  cannot 
now  afford  to  do  custom-work  or  purchase  ore ;  and  hence  the  outside 
mine-owners,  being  nearly  all  men  of  small  means,  are  prevented  ftom 
working  their  mines  until  they  are  given  a  market  for  the  product  It 
Is  said,  moreover,  that  capitalists  have  been  deterred  from  investing  in 
the  mines  by  the  belief  that  the  company  owns  all  the  good  lodes  in 
the  camp.  The  fact  is,  however,  that,  although  the  Consolidated  Com- 
pany owns  some  of  the  best  lodes  of  the  camp,  there  are  many  others 
at  least  equally  good  and  able  to  produce  the  same  quantity  and  quality 
of  ore  as  any  one  mine  belonging  to  the  company  can  furnish. 

Of  the  800  inhabitants  claimed  by  the  camp  in  the  days  of  its  greatest 
prosperity  a  mere  handful  is  all  that  is  left,  but  the  present  state  of 
affairs  cannot  possibly  last  long.  The  mines  of  the  district  possess  as 
much  real  merit  and  value  as  those  of  any  other  silver-lead  camp  on 
the  coast ;  the  greater  part  of  the  ores  raised  fulfills  every  condition  for 
successful  and  easy  treatment  by  smelting ;  they  are  further  unusually 
rich,  averaging  probably  not  less  than  from  $60  to  $75  per  ton ;  and 
all  that  is  needed  to  make  South  Mountain  prosperous  and  productive 
is  the  establishment  of  works  honestly  and  skillfully  conducted,  where 
the  product  of  all  the  mines  may  find  a  ready  sale  at  any  time  at  fair 
prices. 

The  town  of  South  Mountain  is  located  about  26  miles  south  of  Sil- 
ver City,  at  the  head  of  South  Mountain  Creek,  and  though  only  a  little 
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over  one  year  old  at  the  time  of  Mn  Wolters's  visit,  presented  a  respect- 
able appearance.  It  is  pictnresqaely  situated,  but  being  jammed  ia 
between  high  and  steep  mountains  on  three  sides  in  a  small  valley  not 
exceeding  300  feet  in  width,  can  command  little  room  for  growth  with- 
out laying  out  streets  on  the  side  of  the  rather  steep  hills.  The  creek 
furnishes  deliciously  clear  and  cool  water,  sufficient  for  household  and 
milling  purposes,  but  not  for  motive-power.  Timber  is  scarce  in  the 
immediate  vicinity ;  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  five  to  six 
miles  northeast  of  the  town,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  fir,  which  makes 
tolerably  good  lumber. 

Mr.  Con.  Shea  has  erected  a  saw-mill  there.  All  the  charcoal 
needed  for  the  furnaces  has  to  be  packed  a  distance  of  ten  miles  at  a 
cost  of  ten  cents  per  bushel,  from  the  nearest  place,  where  juniper  is 
found  in  almost  unlimited  quantity.  The  cost  of  living  is  not  very 
high  considering  the  recent  origin  of  the  camp  and  the  absence  of 
ranches  in  the  vicinity ;  board  is  $9  per  week ;  rough  lumber  $50  and 
clear  lumber  $100  per  thousand;  wages  for  miners  are  $1  per  day. 
Large  quantities  of  lumber  are  hauled  from  Boise  Oity,  a  distance  of 
nearly  90  miles,  since  the  only  saw-mill  near  the  camp  is  unable  to  meet 
the  demand. 

The  lodes  are  grouped  around  the  upper  end  of  town.  Most  of  them 
have  been  described  in  a  former  report  by  Mr.  Eilers,  but,  for  the  sake 
of  completeness,  I  will  recapitulate  briefly  on  this  occasion. 

The  Golconda  is  located  on  the  north  side  of  the  town.  Twenty-three 
feet  north  of  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  lode  by  the  cross-cut  tunnel 
a  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  125  feet.  The  lode  is  here  8  feet 
wide  and  carries  from  2  to  6  feet  of  ore,  a  good  deal  of  which  by  proper 
assorting  will  make  tolerably  good  smelting-ore,  while  the  balance  con* 
sists  mainly  of  pyrites  and  zinc-blende.  The  average  ore  contains  from 
$30  to  $35  silver  per  ton  and  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  lead.  This  lode  whea 
prot)erly  opened  can  furnish  a  very  large  amount  of  ore,  but,  like  that 
of  other  lodes  close  by,  it  is  of  inferior  quality  for  smelting. 

A  short  distance  above  is  the  Original  lode.  It  is  very  large,  but 
so  far  carries  ore  in  small  seams  only,  and  of  very  low  grade. 

Further  up  the  hill  are  the  Oalaxy,  Jessie,  Mono,  and  Disappoint* 
ment,  all  opened  by  shafts  from  40  to  100  feet  deep,  and  having  each 
from  20  to  100  tons  of  excellent  smelting-ore  on  the  dumps,  mostly 
very  rich-looking  carbonates. 

Below  the  Golconda  is  the  property  of  the  Hastings  Brothers.  They 
have  run  a  cross-cut  tunnel  200  feet  long,  which  passes  through  three 
lodes.  The  first  one,  called  the  Black  Giant,  is  a  very  large  lode,  being 
60  feet  wide,  with  streaks  of  ore  distributed  through  the  whole  width 
of  the  crevice.  The  lode,  where  struck,  is  considerably  broken  up,  the 
ore  resembling  that  of  the  Golconda.  The  other  two  lodes  are  3  feet 
wide  each,  but  not  developed.  Another  tunnel  is  now  being  run  which 
will  strike  the  lodes  60  feet  deeper,  where  they  will  probably  be  more 
solid. 

The  Grown  Point,  on  the  hill  opposite  the  Golconda,  carries  a  good 
body  of  ore,  similar  to  that  of  the  latterj  but  somewhat  richer  in  sUver 
and  lead.    Very  little  work  has  been  done  on  it. 

On  the  mountain  southwest  of  the  town  are  a  large  number  of  fine 
lodes,  all  occurring  in  limestone  and  mica-slate,  while  the  opposite  ridge 
nearly  down  to  the  Original  is  formed  of  granite. 

High  up  on  the  first-named  ridge  is  the  Independent.  It  has  a  shaft 
60  feet  deep,  only  the  upper  25  feet  being  on  the  vein,  which  here  slides 
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to  one  side,  while  the  shaft  coDtitiaes  straight  down.  There  is  some 
Tery  fine  gray  carbonate  of  lead,  2  to  3  feet  wide,  in  the  lode,  and  a  lar^e 
amount  of  ore  on  the  damp.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Wolters's  visit  it  wais 
intended  to  reoommenee  work  on  this  vein,  but  owing  to  the  general 
orash  the  plan  was  not  carried  oat. 

Next  below  comes  the  Bay  State,  one  of  the  best  lodes  of  the  camp. 
Like  nearly  all  the  others,  it  runs  nearly  northeast  and  southwest  and 
dips  ISO.  The  shaft  is  148  feet  deep.  At  a  depth  of  90  feet  a  level  has 
been  run  northeast  30  feet,  and  from  the  bottom  another  level  extends 
378  feet  southwest,  the  heading  being  159  feet  below  the  surface.  The 
company  intended  to  sink  another  shaft  several  hundred  feet  southwest 
next  spring,  and  to  keep  the  old  one  for  an  air-shaft.  New  hoistings- 
works,  driven  by  a  12-horse-power  engine,  were  being  erected  while  Mr. 
Wolters  was  in  the  camp. 

About  100  feet  lower  down  the  canon,  and  running  parallel  to  the  Bay 
State,  is  the  Yreka  lode,  formerly  known  as  the  Numkeg.  It  ruus 
northeast  and  southwest  and  dips  46^  southeast.  A  drift  has  been  ran 
in  on  the  lode  at  the  discovery. '  It  was  last  summer  about  250  feet  long*. 
A  winze  was  being  raised  50  feet  from  the  heading  and  sloping  waa  done 
both  ways  on  a  body  of  ore  varying  from  10  to  30  inches  in  thickness, 
the  crevice  being  from  4  to  6  feet  wide.  The  ore  is  principally  galena, 
buc  contains  also  a  considerable  amount  of  lead-carbonate  and  hydrated 
oxide  of  iron.  From  the  90-foot  northeast  level  in  the  Bay  State  a  cross- 
cut 83  feet  long  has  been  run,  tapping  the  Yreka  about  180  feet  below 
the  month  of  the  upper  level,  and  thence  following  the  vein  southwest 
for  a  distance  of  360  feet.  In  this  level  the  crevice  is  12  to  15  feet  wide, 
with  1^  to  6  feet  of  ore.  The  latter  is  raised  from  this  level  through 
the  Bay  State  shaft.  The  lode  csiU  produce  about  30  tons  of  ore  a  day, 
sufficient  to  keep  one  of  the  company's  furnaces  supplied.  There  were 
30  men  employed  here  before  the  stoppage. 

Further  down  are  the  General  Grant  and  Bobie  lodes,  both  contain- 
ing strong  bodies  of  good,  and  some  very  rich,  ore.  Very  littte  work 
has  been  done  on  them.  Mr.  Don  Vincent  is  running  a  tunnel,  which 
will  be  completed  during  the  winter,  and  will  strike  the  lode  100  feet 
from  the  surface. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  only  work  going  on  was  done  on  the 
Hastings  property,  the  Polar  Star,  and  the  Bobie. 

A  considerable  excitement  was  created  daring  the  spring  by  the  dis- 
covery of  some  very  promising  mines  near  Wagontown,  about  6  miles 
south  of  Silver  City.  The  lodes  are  generally  very  strong,  averaging 
from  4  to  7  feet  in  width,  with  ore-zones  from  1  to  3  feet  thick,  well-de- 
fined walls,  and  the  general  appearance  of  first*class  veins.  The  ore  is 
flinty  quartz,  with  ruby  silver  and  silver-glance  and  some  gold.  Silver 
largely  predominates.  The  richest  ore,  worth  probably  several  thousand 
dollars  per  ton,  has  been  produced  by  the  Henrietta  Mine.  Several  lots 
of  it  were  shipped  to  Winnemncca,  but  I  have  not  learned  the  result. 
From  the  Saint  Glair,  one  of  the  largest  and  best-defined  veins,  several 
lots  of  ore  were  sent  to  Silver  Oity,  yielding  from  $70  to  $80  per  ton. 

The  Maggie  has  been  lately  incorporated,  and  bears  as  high  a  imputa- 
tion as  any  mine  in  the  district.  Next  year  will  certainly  witness  great 
activity  here,  since  the  << prospects"  are  extraordinarily  good;  this  fall 
no  lode  was  explored  beyond  100  feet  in  depth.  If  Silver  Oit^^  does  not 
do  better  next  year  than  the  past  one,  and  Wagontown  should  become 
possessed  of  good  reduction-works,  the  former  may  have  trouble  to 
maintain  its  l^iding  position  as  a  bullion-producing  camp  in  this  county. 
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LEMHI  COUNTT. 

It  is  reported  that  some  good  lodes  have  been  foand  in  this  as  yet 
rather  inaccessible  coantyi  bat  I  have  not  obtained  any  reliable  data  in 
regard  to  them. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  assistance  rendered 
to  Mr.  Welters  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Morris,  agent  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  and  Mr. 
B.Heuschkel,  of  Boise  City;  Messrs.  McNally,  I^ewton,  Hopkins,  Pfeiffer, 
Anderson,  and  others  in  Bocky  Bar;  AUgewahr,  Lantis,  and  Tillmar,  of 
Atlanta  j  Ooughanour  and  Mootry,  of  Quartzburgh ;  Lcland,  of  Warren's, 
and  Irwin,  Wessels,  and  Oook,  of  South  Mountain. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


OREGON. 


From  the  western  part  of  the  State,  I  have  nothing  to  report  in  the 
way  of  important  developments.  The  coa«t-diggings  in  Northern  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  continue  to  be  the  objects  of  fitfhl  enterprise,  bat  I 
have  heard  of  no  undertakings  in  that  quarter  which  require  fiirther 
mention  than  has  already  been  given  to  the  subject 

In  Eastern  Oregon  the  winter  of  1874-^76  was  unusnally  severe.  Only 
the  Indians  and  the  former  trappers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
could  recall  instances  of  equally  inclement  seasons.  The  mercury  stood 
between  zero  Fahrenheit  and  26^  below  for  a  period  of  two  months. 
Such  temperatures  are  not  favorable  to  heavy  snows,  or  perhaps  it 
would  be  more  rational  to  say  that  heavy  snows  would  have  moderated 
the  weather.  Yet  the  aggregate  supply  of  water,  if  I  may  judge  from  the 
general  reports  from  the  diggings,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  seriously 
deficient.  My  valued  correspondent,  Mr.  E.  W.  Reynolds,  of  Baker 
City,  informs  me  that  the  product  of  gold-dust  came  fully  up  to  the 
yiela  of  1874,  while  the  Sparta  and  Oem  Oity  diggings,  in  Union  County, 
tributary  to  the  Eagle  Canal  Company's  ditch,  were  more  productive  than 
in  the  preceding  year. 

Powder  River  Valley. — The  gulches  along  the  western  slope  of  this 
valley  have  paid  about  as  well  as  usual.  Messrs.  Andrew  Smith  &  Co., 
in  Washington  Gulch  ^  Daniel  Cam,  in  Ruan  Oulch,  and  McCord  & 
Co.,  in  the  same  locality ;  Nelson  &  Co.,  on  Salmon  Creek ;  Crow  & 
Balger,  Dare,  Eelly,  and  others,  back  of  Pocahontas;  and  Ingraham  & 
Co.,  farther  down  the  valley  and  on  Wolf  Creek,  are  reported  as  op- 
erating with  average  good  results.  In  Ruan  Oulch,  McCord  &  Co. 
struck  during  the  summer  a  small  vein  of  very  rich  gold-ore,  which 
they  propose  to  develop  this  year. 

Conner  Creek. — ^On  this  creek,  an  Oregon  tributary  of  the  Snake,  is 
located  the  old  Conner  Creek  gold-bearing  lode,  now  owned  by  Messrs. 
White,  Myrick,  and  others.  These  parties  are  employing  15  stamps,  10 
being  driven  by  steam  and  6  by  water.  They  are  reported  as  ''  doing 
well."  The  extension  of  the  Conner  Creek  claim,  operated  by  Messrs. 
Sleeper  &  Co.  with  the  aid,  it  is  said,  of  eastern  capital,  employs,  ap- 
parently with  profit,  a  6-stamp  water-mill,  to  which  it  is  intended  to  add 
5  stamps  this  season. 

There  are  also  placer-mines  in  this  neighborhood.  Mr.  0.  Hinckler  has 
two  ditches,  aggregating  1}  miles  in  length,  which  take  water  from 
Conner  Creek  and  command  the  Snake  River  bars.  They  carry  ftom 
50  to  100  inches  the  year  round.  The  ground  covered  by  this  supply  is 
worked  with  Chinese  and  white  labor  by  the  proprietor  of  the  ditch, 
who  is  able  to  make  advantageous  use  of  all  the  water,  and  consequently 
has  none  to  sell. 

In  Fox  Creekj  1  mile  above  Conner  Creek,  Messrs.  Speake  &  Packer 
have  a  ditch,  carrying  from  50  to  200  inches  of  water,  all  of  which  is 
ntilized  by  the  proprietors. 

At  Soda  Creeky  6  miles  below  Conner  Creek,  a  ditch  1^  miles  long, 
carrying  from  30  to  100  inches  of  water,  is  owned  by  Messrs.  Ross,  Pitts 
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&  Go.,  who  own  alBo  and  work  to  the  extent  of  the  water-snpply  the 
ground  commanded  by  the  ditch.  Across  the  Snake  Biver  there  are 
spots  which  would  pay  well  for  working,  if  similar  water-facilities  were 
provided.  The  bars  are  from  3  to  30  feet  deep,  and  ran  back  to  the 
hills. 

In  Shirt-Tail  Oulehy  on  the  way  from  Bamfc  River  to  Rye  Valley,  the 
Lam  Davis  lode  is  said  to  promise  well,  ^'  prospecting"  from  $10  to  $40 
per  ton  in  gold. 

Rye  YalUy  district  has  been  retarded  in  its  development  by  anfortn- 
nate  dissensions  and  litigations,  by  reason  of  which  the  fine  mill  of 
Green,  McDonald  &  Go.,  which  was  formerly  ran,  it  is  said,  with  profit, 
has  been  standing  idle.  It  is  expected  that  a  settlement  of  difficulties 
will  be  reached  and  a  renewal  of  industry  facilitated  during  the  present 
season. 

Granite  Mountain  district  is  making  but  slow  progress,  though  the 
prospectors  and  mine-owners  do  not  abate  their  high  opinion  of  its 
numerous  gold  and  silver  bearing  lodes. 

Humboldt  Basin^  ClarWs  CreeJcy  and  tiie  little  camps  along  Burnt  River 
are  doing  about  as  they  did  last  year. 

Auburn  still  holds  out,  with  a  moderate  production.  The  Marysville 
Gompany,  a  Galifornia  corporation,  owning  the  Blue  GafLon  flume,  will 
probably  increase,  with  its  ditch  now  in  progress,  both  the  extent  and 
the  duration  of  profitable  mining  in  this  well-known  camp. 

New  discoveries  of  rich  gold  and  silver  lodes  are  reported  from  Fort 
Sumter  and  Granite  Greek. 

Near  Baker  Gity,  the  Virtue  Mine  (referred  to  in  former  reports)  is 
still  the  principal  enterprise.  Mr.  Hyde,  the  efficient  superintendent, 
reports  the  extraction  of  4,500  tons  of  ore  during  the  year,  worth  about 
$108,000,  or  an  average  of  $24  per  ton.  This  estimate  of  values  is  con- 
sidered too  low  by  some  competent  outside  obsetvers.  The  ore  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  mine,  which  is  now  500  feet  deep.  A  new  shaft  is 
being  sunk  with  Burleigh  drills  above  the  old  Buckle  main  tunnel.  It 
is  intended  to  carry  this  shaft  to  the  lowest  workings,  and  hoist  all  ore 
through  it.  It  will  be  done  by  June,  1876.  There  are  50  men  employed 
at  the  mine.  Wages,  $4  per  day.  Under  Mr.  Hide's  management,  the 
property  is  said  to  be  earning  profits. 

The  James  Gordon  Gompany,  working  the  mine  of  that  name,  4}  miles 
east  of  Baker  Gity,  took  out  last  year  71  tons  of  quartz,  which,  being 
treated  in  a  custom-mill,  yielded  nearly  $1,900  after  paying  expenses. 
The  bullion  is  very  fine,  being  worth  $18.50  per  ounce.  The  company 
is  preparing  to  work  on  a  larger  scale. 

The  Ironstone  Mine  has  a  tunnel  80  feet  deep.  The  deepest  point 
attained  is  75  feet  below  the  surfacor  The  vein  is  gold-bearing  3  width, 
3  feet ;  country -rock,  granite ;  prospects  encouraging. 

Baker  Gity  has  been  damaged  in  business  prosperity  by  the  failure  of 
Mr.  Virtue,  a  leading  banker.  But  the  town  is  growing,  and  will  doubt- 
less maintain  and  increase  its  importance  as  the  business  center  of 
Eastern  Oregon. 

Shasta  mining-districtj  (El  Dorado,  Malheur,  and  Amelia.) — ^Packwood 
&  Garter  have  completed  about  33  miles  of  new  ditch  since  May,  1874. 
Their  main  ditch  is  now  about  135  miles  long,  7  feet  wide  at  top,  5  feet 
at  bottom,  and  2  feet  deep.  The  net  profits  of  the  season  are  said  to  have 
been  over  $14,000.  From  the  condition  of  the  ditch  at  this  time,  water- 
sales  are  expected  to  reach  $50,000  to  $60,000  this  year,  and  expenses  to 
be  about  $10,000.  About  200  men,  both  Ghinamen  and  white  men, 
worked  last  year  under  the  Packwood  &  Garter  ditch.  The  water- 
supply  was  from  1,000  to  1,500  inches  for  ten  hours,  at  20  cents  per 
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inch ;  waffeer  earned  by  OhinameD,  $2  to  $2.50  per  day  $  by  white  labor, 
$3.50  to  $4  per  day.  The  gold-yield  was  sot  less  than  $1509000.  The 
mining-season  did  not  begin  till  about  July,  owing  to  the  vast  amount 
of  work  required  to  put  the  ditch  in  good  working  order ;  which  had 
never  been  done  heretofore.  The  ditch  is  now  an  assured  success,  and 
promises  to  be  a  dividend-paying  institution  for  years  to  come.  It  is 
probably  the  greatest  private  enterprise  ever  begun  and  carried  to  a 
successful  termination  in  Oregon.  It  has  been  twelve  years  in  progress. 
The  area  of  the  mining*camps  commanded  by  this  ditch  is  larger  in 
extent  of  territory  than  what  is  called  ''  the  Black  Hills  Country  " 
in  Wyoming.  It  is  asserted  that  not  a  failure  has  occurred  in  placer- 
mining  in  the  ground  supplied  with  water  by  this  ditch.  The  price 
paid  for  water  in  hydraulic  '^  heads,"  namely,  20  cents  per  inch  for 
10  hours,  measured  by  a  2-inch  opening  and  4-inch  pressure-board, 
is  certainly  profitable  enough  to  the  ditch-owners ;  and  the  fact  that 
it  can  be  paid  speaks  much  for  the  productiveness  of  the  placers. 

Hog  'em  district. — The  Summit  Gold-Quartz  Mine,  owned  by  Packwood 
&  Stewart,  remained  idle,  on  account  of  '*  hard  times,^  from  June  to  fall. 
Since  that  time  Morgan  Keltner  has  been  running  the  mine  and  mill 
at  times.  The  latter  is  a  10-stamp  steam-mill,  and  when  running  at  ixiU 
capacity  crushes  from  10  to  14  tons  every  24  hours.  Some  400  tons 
of  quartz  crushed  during  the  season  yielded  about  $12  per  ton.  It 
is  Mr.  Packwood's  intention  to  move  the  mill  to  Eagle  Greek,  distant 
from  the  mine  about  1^  miles,  and  run  it  by  water-power.  The  mine 
is  now  about  350  feet  deep.  The  vein  varies  from  a  few  inches  to  4 
feet  in  thickness.  All  the  quartz  is  worked  without  assorting,  and 
will  average  from  $10  to  $12  per  ton  without  saving  anything  from  the 
iron-pyrites,  which  is  said  to  be  rich.  The  rock  is  easily  taken  out,  no 
powder  having  been  used  so  far  on  the  lower  150  feet.  With  water- 
power  at  the  mill  and  hoisting-works  at  the  mine,  it  is  believed  that 
$6  rock  will  pay  expenses.  The  upper  stopes  have  been  worked  for  a 
length  of  about  600  feet  on  the  vein,  and  to  a  depth  of  from  50  to  lOO 
feet.  In  this  part  of  the  mine  the  vein  varied  veiy  much  in  size,  aver- 
aging about  15  inches  of  decomposed  quartz,  and  yielding  as  high  as  $60 
per  ton.  The  average  of  nearly  3,000  tons  was  between  $20  and  $25  per 
ton.  The  present  sinking  on  the  mine  has  been  going  on  for  nearly 
two  years  on  what  appears  to  be  the  central  shoot  or  ^^  chimney."  From 
this  body,  below  the  upper  works,  about  1,000  tons  have  been  worked, 
yielding  about  $12  per  ton,  the  average  size  of  the  vein  being  between 
24  and  30  inches.  There  is  now  a  large  amount  of  quartz  in  sight  in 
this  body,  which,  so  far  as  developed,  in  length  seems  to  extend  about 
200  to  225  feet  along  the  lode.  From  this  the  north  shoot  seems  to  be 
divided  by  a  vertical  pinch,  in  which  the  walls  close  together,  leaving 
only  a  small  seam.  This  north  shoot  has  been  opened  to  a  depth  of 
200  feet.  The  south  shoot  and  the  mine  farther  south  have  been  pros- 
pected and  traced  for  about  1,000  feet  in  length,  but  no  quartz  was  ob- 
tained which  yielded  in  the  mill  more  than  $10  to  $12  per  ton.  At  the 
depth  of  present  workings,  this  vein  carries  a  black-clay  ^'  gouge  "  on 
the  foot  or  the  hanging  wall,  sometimes  nearly  one  foot  in  thickness. 
Large  quantities  of  bright  iron-pyrites  are  found  in  this  clay.  The 
walls  in  the  lower  workings  are  from  3  to  10  feet  apart,  and  appear 
smooth  and  polished  where  the  ''  gouge  "  is  broken  off.  Mr.  Packwood 
has  been  four  years  developing  this  mine,  and  deserves  great  credit  for 
the  energy  with  which  he  has  persevered  both  in  this  enterprise  and  in 
the  still  more  important  and  generally  beneficial  work  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  El  Dorado  ditch.  He  intends  to  have,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
a  20-stamp  mill,  with  pans  for  the  treatment  of  the  pyrites. 


CHAPTER  V. 


MONTANA. 


Mr.  William  F.  Wheeler,  of  Helena,  has  collected  the  materiale  for  tbia 
chapter,  with  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  residing  in  the 
Territory.  From  his  reports  on  the  several  districts,  it  is  evident  that 
quartz-mining^is  on  the  increase  all  over  the  Territory,  while  the  yield 
of  placer-mines  is  slowly  diminishing  each  year.  More  retort  gold  from 
arrastras  and  small  stamp-mills  has  been  sold  in  1875  than  ever  before, 
and  less  dnst  from  placer-mines. 

The  namber  of  tons  of  silver-ore  worked  and  shipped  in  1875  is  very 
nearly  donfole  the  quantity  worked  and  shipped  in  1874.  By  the  Mis- 
souri Biver  about  2,000  tons  were  shipped,  and  by  the  Union  and  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railroads  about  1,000  tons ;  the  average  value  was  $250  per 
ton,  or  t6tal  $750,000.    Beflned  silver  bars  by  express,  value  $88,000. 

Of  copper-ore,  150  tons  were  shipped,  the  average  value  of  which  was 
$150  per  ton,  or  $22,500  in  all.  The  copper  interest  is  growing;  and 
while  the  shipments  in  1875  were  experimental,  the  result  has  toen  so 
far  satisfactory  that  they  will  be  continued ;  but  the  ores  will  be  more 
closely  assorted  hereafter,  and  only  those  of  a  higher  grade  will  be 
shipped.  The  almost  uniform  experience  of  working  our  copper-veins 
has  been  to  demonstrate  that  the  veins  improve  in  width  and  richness 
the  deeper  the  shafts  are  sunk.  At  a  depth  of  from  80  to  100  feet,  sev- 
eral of  them  now  show  ore  that  will  average  50  per  cent,  copper,  though 
near  the  surface  the  same  openings  yielded  ore  carrying  but  25  to  33 
per  cent.  The  lodes  of  copper  ar^  abundant  and  the  veins  from  4  to  100 
feet  in  width.  Several  smelters  are  in  course  of  construction  to  reduce 
these  ores  to  ingots  at  home. 

*  Two  milte  for  working  silver^ores  have  been  constructed  at  Phillips- 
burgh,  or  so  improved  as  to  make  them  new.  The  mill  of  the  North- 
west Company,  at  Phillipsburgh,  running  10  stamps  and  using  Bruckner 
cylinders  for  roasting,  has  uniibrmly  produced  from  Speckled  Trout 
ores  about  $9,000  per  week.  The  mill  of  the  Saint  Louis  Oompany^ 
working  Hope  and  other  ores,  running  10  stamps  and  using  reverbera- 
tory  furnaces,  produced  from  $6,000  to  $7,000  per  week.  These  results 
are  very  uniform,  and  are  expected  to  be  still  greater  in  the  course  of  the 
next  year,  since  the  numerous  leads  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the  mills 
will  insure  an  abundance  of  good  ore. 

A  small  one-stack  smelting-works,  owned  and  run  by  William  Nowlan, 
has  been  very  successful  in  reducing  the  galena-ores  near  Jefferson  City, 
in  Jefferson  County.  It  is  run  by  water-power,  and  is  inexpensive 
in  its  working  and  profitable  in  its  results.  More  smelters  close  to  th^ 
mines  will  be  erected  during  the  next  year. 

Taking  the  Territory  as  a  whole,  more  arrastras  and  small  and  econom- 
ical €|uartz-mills  are  running  than  ever  before,  and  with  almost  uniformly 
profitable  results,  while  many  large  and  expensive  mills,  erected  in 
early  days,  are  standing  idle  for  want  of  sufficient  ore  in  their  immedi- 
ate vicinity  to  supply  them.    The  miners  have  learned  by  said  expe* 
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rience  to.  adapt  the  capacity  of  their  mills  and  machinery  to  the  known 
prodactive  capacity  of  their  veins.  It  may  be  hoped  that  few  mistakes 
of  excessive  mill-bailding  will  be  made  hereafter. 

Mr.  Wheeler  estimates  the  yield  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  during 
the  year  1876  as  follows : 

Gold  shipped  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co 12, 235, 600 

Golddnst  and  ballion  by  other  conveyance. . . .        600, 000 

Total  gold* $2,735,600 

Beflned  silver-bars,  shipped  by  Wells,  Fargo 

&Go 88,000 

SUverores  shipped,  3,000 tons,  at  $260   ... 760, 000 

Total  silver 833,000 

Total  gold  and  silver 3,673,600 

Copper-ores,  160  tons  shipped,  at  $160 .    22, 60O 

Total  gold,  silver,  and  copper 3, 696,  lOO 

The  above  Mr.  Wheeler  gives  as  the  actual  amount  realized ;  but  at 
the  close  of  the  year  there  were  more  tons  of  silver  and  copper  ores  at 
the  mouths  of  the  mines  prepared  ready  for  shipment,  of  equal  average 
value  per  ton,  than  were  shipped  during  the  year  ;  and  100,000  tons  of 
ores,  running  from  $40  to  $160  per  ton,  that  will  not  bear  shipment, 
are  piled  by  the  dumps  for  future  working,  or  awaiting  cheaper  trans- 
portation. 

The  shipments  of  ores  in  1876  will  be  limited  by  want  of  transporta- 
tion. If  every  wagon  that  brings  freight  from  the  railroads  or  the  Mis- 
souri River  were  to  take  out  an  equal  tonnage  of  ores,  (say  aboat  8,000 
tons,)  they  could  not  transport  the  amounts  that  could  be  ready  for  them. 
This  want  of  means  of  shipment,  and  the«other  want  of  mills  and  smelt- 
ers to  reduce  the  ores  at'  home,  prevent  the  actual  working  of  all  but 
the  best  mines,  and  put  a  limit  to  their  yield. 

The  demand  for  more  freighting  facilities  has  considerably  raised  the 
cost  of  exporting  ores,  and  the  competition  has  given  the  monopoly  of 
export-freights  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  able  to  buy  theores,  or 
to  make  contracts  with  freighters  for  the  whole  season.  This  enables 
capitalists  to  buy  up  the  richest  ores  of  men  who  produce  but  compara- 
tively few  tons,  by  their  own  labor  on  their  own  mines,  at  a  price  that 
gives  but  little  profit  to  the  producer.  This  is  a  natural  consequence 
and  discourages  production. 

As  evidence  of  the  above  statement,  Mr.  Wheeler  mentions  two  claims 
owned  by  wealthy  men,  whose  owners  have  already  contracted  for  the 
shipment  of  600  tons  of  ore  from  each,  while  poor  men,  owning  just  as 
good  claims  in  the  vicinity,  are  unable,  for  want  of  money,  to  ship  their 
ores  at  all,  and  are  compelled  to  sell  at  the  purchaser's  own  price.  A 
remedy  is  hoped  for  in  railroads,  or  the  improvement  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone  Bivers  by  help  of  Congress,  for  which 
the  legislature  has  forwarded  a  memorial. 

Pla^-mining. — ^As  before  remarked,  the  yield  of  the  placer-mines  has 

*  Mr.  Wheeler  adds  aDother  |500,000  for  the  amonnt  retained  in  the  hands  of  miner^ 
an  allowance  which  I  have  assamed  to  be  counterbalanced  by  a  simUar  amonnt  mined 
the  year  before,  bnt  included  in  the  shipments  this  year. — ^R.  W.  R. 
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slowly  and  steadily  decreased  for  the  past  six  or  eight  years.  The  rea- 
sons were  given  in  my  report  of  1874,  page  327.  Yet  there  are  causes 
now  at  work  which  will  in  a  short  time  increase  their  yield,  or  at  least 
arrest  its  decline.  These  are  the  consolidations  of  small  claims  into  one 
ownership  or  company.  Ability  is  thus  acquired  to  bring  in  longer  and 
larger  ditches,  and  more  water  from  the  large  streams.  Capitalists  are 
taking  up  or  baying  large  tracts  of  mining-ground  which  could  not  be 
worked  heretofore  for  want  of  water^  and  building  large,  long,  and  ex- 
pensive ditches  to  work  them.  The  days  of  -narrow,  rich  gulches  and 
bars,  and  short,  inexpensive  ditches  are  past,  and  with  them  the  chances 
of  the  ^^  lone  and  lucky"  miner. 

Deer  Lodge  Oouuty,  as  for  some  years  past,  has  continued  to  yield 
more  placer-gold  than  any  other,  the  amount  being  about  $900,000  for 
the  year.  Old  Alder  and  other  gulches  in  Madison  give  about  $450,000. 
The  placer-mines  at  Bannack  and  vicinity  produce  about  $300,000 ; 
the  mines  of  Cedar  Creek  and  Quartz  Creek,  in  Missoula  County, 
$100,000^  those  of  Confederate  Gulch  and  the  numerous  gulches  and 
bars  in  Meagher,  about  $300,000;  those  of  Gallatin  County,  $50,000; 
those  of  Jefferson,  $150,000;  and  those  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  $350,000; 
or,  a  total  of  about  $2,400,000.  The  remainder  of  the  gold-yield  is  from 
arrastras  and  quartz-mills,  and  amounts,  according  to  Mr.  Wheeler's 
estimate,  to  about  $800,000. 

At  Helena,  Mr.  Chessman,  the  owner  of  the  several  ditches,  is  putting 
down  a  bed-rock  flume,  to  run  up  from  Ten-Mile  Creek  four  or  five  miles, 
so  as  to  drain  the  bed-rock  of  the  celebrated  Last  Chance  Gulch,  on 
which  Helena  is  built.  Seven  or  eight  millions  of  gold  have  been  taken 
out  of  this  gulch,  and  for  a  great  part  of  its  length  bed-rock  has  never 
been  reached,  owing  to  the  depth  of  the  gravel  and  to  the  water,  which 
rose  so  as  to  prevent  sinking  to  bed-rock.  It  will  probably  be  com- 
pleted this  coming  year.  Three  or  four  thousand  feet  of  fiuming  were 
put  down  this  year,  commencing  at  Ten-Mile  and  extending  up  the 
gulch.  After  the  water  has  done  its  work  of  washing  the  dirt  for  the 
mines  at  the  upper  end  of  the  gulch,  it  will  be  used  next  season  in  cut- 
ting down  and  carrying  away  the  gravel  through  the  flume,  so  that  it 
can  be  extended  next  fall  on  the  bed-rock  up  the  gulch.  Mr.  Chessman 
has  bought  two  farms  on  Ten-Mile  for  dumping  purposes.  It  is  believed 
that  when  the  flume  is  completed  along  the  bed-rock  of  Last  Chance, 
the  former  prosperity  of  the  gulch  will  return,  and  it  will  yield  millions 
more  of  gold.  I  give  this  as  only  one  instance  of  what  will  be  done  in 
the  future  where  capitalists  or  companies  own  the  ground  and  the 
ditches,  and  as  what  could  never  be  done  by  single  owners  of  small 
claims. 

BEAVEB  HEAD  COUNTY. 

This  counl^,  situated  in  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  the  Territory, 
is  rich  in  deposits  of  the  precious  and  useful  metals.  Gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, galena,  zinc,  manganese,  and  iron  have  been  found  in  every  quarter 
of  the  county.  Sandstone,  limestone,  granite,  trap,  and  qnartzite  crop 
out  on  every  mountain  and  hill.  Lignite,  shale,  stone-coal,  and  fire-clay 
are  in  place  in  various  localities.  The  extensive  mountain-ranges,  cov- 
ered with  dense  pine  forests,  are  varied  on  each  side  by  rolling  foot-hills^ 
and  clear  mountain-brooks,  creeks,  and  rivers  traverse  the  county  from 
south  to  north. 

Since  the  first  settlement  of  Bannack,  in  1862,  not  less  than  three 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  the  precious  metals  have  been  taken  out^ 
principally  from  the  placer-mines.    There  have  been  constructed  about 
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90  miles  of  water-ditobes,  at  a  cost  of  aboat  $110,000.  These  ditches 
convey  the  water  to  the  placer-miDes  at  Bannack,  H<Mrse  Prairie, 
Argeota,  Bald  MooDtain,  and  Wisdom  Biver,  which  are  still  actively 
worked,  yielding  handsome  retnrns,  especially  the  Horse  Prairie  placers, 
which  are  now  extensively  worked  by  Ohinamen,  who  have  paid,  and 
are  yet  to  pay,  large  snms  of  money  for  their  mining  rights,  and  can 
now  employ  75  to  100  hands.  There  are  probably  aboat  25  wiiite  men 
who  own  important  claims  in  that  locality  and  are  earning  fair  profits 
from  them. 

The  placer- mines  at  Bannack,  Bald  Moan  tain,  and  Big  Hole,  or  Wis- 
dom Biver,  cover  considerable  areas,  and  are  likewise  reported  to  be 
profitable  to  their  owners  and  operators. 

According  to  the  most  trnstworthy  information,  the  gold  yield  of  the 
past  year  is  estimated  at  $200,000,  and  the  valne  of  the  silv^-ore  sold 
and  shipped  at  the  same  amount,  thns  giving  the  total  gold  and  silver 
prod  action  of  this  coanty  of  $400,000.  This  is  said  to  be  a  low  esti- 
mate. 

The  prospects  of  mining  in  this  coanty  appear  very  fovorable  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  placer-mines  will  continne  to  be  productive  for 
many  years  to  come,  and  that  the  numerous  silver,  gold,  and  copper 
veins  are  yet  undeveloped^  to  say  nothing  of  the  large  deposits  of  iron- 
ores. 

Bannaeh  distriet.-^The  first  veins  of  gold-bearing  quartz  discovered 
in  the  Territory  were  located  in  this  district.  Exact  statements  of  the 
quantities  and  yield  of  oi'e  worked  in  the  district  during  1875  are  not 
attcdnable.  The  following  summary  of  operations,  though  general  in 
terms,  is  believed  to  be  trustworthy.  Messrs.  Philip  Shenan  and  John 
Oarhart  were  the  principal  operators  in  gold-veins  last  season,  running 
their  mills  on  quartz  from  the  Dakota^  Excelsior,  and  other  veins.  Mr. 
Shenan  has  developed  and  patented  a  number  of  valuable  mines,  among 
which  are  the  Excelsior,  Waddams,  Springfield,  and  Gold  Leaf.  In  some 
of  these  other  parties  are  interested  with  him.  Mr.  Shenan  is  the  owner 
of  the  somewhat  famous  Dakota  No.  6,  which  once  belonged  to  New 
York  parties,  but  proved  unprofitable  under  their  management.  It  now 
has  a  shaft  310  feet  d^P*  ^^d  yields  rock  which,  at  the  present  time, 
is  worked  with  satisfactory  results.  Mr.  Shenan  took  out,  with  a  5- 
stamp  mill,  during  the  past  season,  $75,000  in  gold,  from  the  quartz  of 
the  Dakota  and  Excelsior  lodes,  a  product  which,  though  it  might  easily 
fail  to  cover  all  the  expenses  of  an  absentee  company,  leaves  a  reasona- 
ble income  for  a  private  proprietor. 

Mr.  Oarhart  is  the  owner  of  Dakota  No.  7,  and  has  run  his  mill  on 
Dakota  ore,  doing,  besides,  a  considerable  amount  of  custom- work.  No. 
7  is  yielding  a  good  supply  of  rich  ore,  and  Mr.  Garhart^s  prospects  for 
the  future  are  flattering. 

Messrs.  Shenan  &  Waddams  worked  ore  from  the  Waddams  lode  on 
three  arrastras,  netting  $5,000  for  the  season.  The  ore  from  the  Saint 
Paul  also  was  reduced  by  the  owner  in  an  arrastra. 

Mr.  Shenan  is  driving  a  300-foot  tunnel  to  tap  the  Hope  lead  at  tiie 
depth  of  200  feet,  and  is  reported  to  be  extracting  already  very  rich  ore. 
He  is  also  sinking  a  shaft  on  the  Poor  Prospector's  lode^  and  taking  rich 
oxidized  ore,  which  is  said  to  average  $500  per  ton.  He  is  also  taking 
out  considerable  quantities  of  ore  from  the  Excelsior.  The  ore  has 
changed  from  the  oxidized  condition  to  sulphuret  of  iron,  carrying  gold. 

Blue  Wifig  district  is  situated  from  one  to  six  miles  northeast  of  Ban- 
nack.   There  are  probably  over  one  thousand  argentiferous  lodes  re- 
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corded  in  this  district    Most  of  them  are  in  limestonoi  bat  a  nnmber 
occar  in  granite.* 

Bat  few  of  these  lodes  have  been  developed  safBciently  to  be  called 
permanent  mines.  Only  those  which  have  been  worked  the  past  season 
or  have  been  developed  will  be  noticed  here. 

The  Delmonte  is  in  granite.  The  main  shaft  has  been  sank  to  the 
depth  of  230  feet,  with  levels  80  feet  long  on  each  side.  The  vein  is  of 
uniform  width  in  the  varioas  shafts  and  levels/averaging  six  inches. 
The  sarface  vein  is  black,  decomposed  silver-ore.  At  the  depth  of  100 
feet  the  ore  changes  into  raby  silver.  Messrs.  Peck  &  Bray  mined  and 
shipped  100  tons  of  this  ore  the  past  season,  assaying  $300  per  ton.  The 
lode  is  well  prospected  500  feet  along  its  strike  from  east  to  west.  The 
dip  of  the  vein  is  slightly  to  the  soath.  A.  F.  Sears  and  Olark  Smith 
are  the  owners. 

The  Hnron  silver-lode,  sitaated  on  a  high  limestone  mountain,  half  a 
mile  south  of  the  Delmonte,  strikes  east  and  west,  dips  south,  fluctu- 
ates in  width  from  a  foot  to  six  feet.  The  ore  is  sulphnret  and  chloride 
of  silver,  and  assays  from  (50  per  ton  to  several  thousand.  There  are 
a  number  of  shafts  and  levels  on  this  vein.  The  deepest  shaft  is  80 
feet.  Large  quantities  of  ore  have  been  taken  out  of  t^is  lead  and 
shipped  or  sold  on  the  dump.    The  owner  is  Samuel  Batehelder. 

These  two  veins  have  contributed  an  important  service  to  the  district. 
When,  a  few  years  ago,  all  the  furnaces  in  the  county  had  failed  of 
success  and  prospects  were  gloomy,  and  the  miners  themselves  were 
ignorant  as  to  tiie  real  value  of  this  as  well  as  the  other  silver-districts 
of  the  county,  it  was  determined  to  make  some  conclusive  test,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  selected  ores  from  these  two  veins  was  shipped  to 
Swansea,  in  Wales.  The  venture  returned  a  profit  after  deducting  all 
expenses.  This  gave  a  new  life  to  mining,  and  large  quantities  of  ores 
were  shipped  to  (Germany  and  San  Francisco,  the  result  being  largely 
in  favor  of  the  latter  placet 

The  development  of  mining  and  smelting  in  Utah,  consequent  upon 
the  introduction  of  railroads,  opened  a  new  market  for  Montana  silver- 
ores,  far  more  favorable  to  the  miners  than  Germany,  Swansea^  or  Oali- 
fornia.  The  shipment  of  ores  from  this  county  has  become  an  extensive 
and  profitable  business.  There  are  now  on  the  dumps  in  the  various 
districts  of  the  county  more  ores  than  can  be  shipped  by  wagons  for  the 
next  year.  A  railroad  into  the  county  would  greatly  increase  the  value 
of  the  mining  property  in  Blue  Wing  district;  but  this  constitutes  a 
small  proportion  only  of  the  deposits  awaiting  developments  in  all 
quarters  of  the  county,  many  of  which  appear  to  be  capable  of  large 
production.| 

Black  Hawk  No.  2  is  in  granite,  with  smooth  walls,  now  rei>orted  to 
be  7  feet  wide ;  strike,  east  and  west ;  dip,  85^  south.  The  shaft  is  275 
feet  deep.  The  ore  a^  the  surface  is  black,  (stained  with  manganese,) 
but  gradually  changes  iuto  predominating  iron-pyrites.  The  value  of 
the  ore  iS'  but  little  known.  There  are  large  quantities  on  the  dump  of 
#40  or  (50  ore.  This  lead  ha%  been  prospected  for  more  than  2,000  feet 
along  the  course.    J.  O;  Taylor,  the  owner,  has  purchased  all  the  con- 

*  One  of  my  correspondents  calls  this  rook  trap,  but  the  reports  of  others  and  the 
probabilities  of  the  case  are  against  bim. — ^B.  W.  K. 

t  See  my  report  of  1874,  p.  372.— R.  W.  B. 

t  Bat  tbe  tranpportation  of  ores  oat  of  the  Territory  is,  after  all,  bnt  a  temporary 
and  wastefal  expedient.  Their  rednotion  at  home  will  be  the  ultimate  solntion ;  and, 
as  I  have  indicated  in  my  report  of  1672,  the  copper-ores  of  the  Territory  will  probably 
famish  the  most  abundantly  available  material  for  a  rational  process. — B.  W.  R. 
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flicting  interests  on  each  side  of  his  mine,  among  which  are  the  tw*o 
lodes — the  Nodaway  on  one  side,  with  a  shaft  40  feet  deep  and  well- 
defined  vein  of  black  ore  3^  feet  wide,  and  the  Queen  of  the  West  on 
the  other,  with  a  shaft  35  feet  deep,  vein  and  ore  the  same.  His  plat 
covers,  also,  several  other  claims,  with  shafts  from  10  to  30  feet  deep, 
all  in  granite.  Black  Hawk  No.  2  is  probably  better  developed  for  per- 
manent working  than  any  other  mine  in  this  district.  Mr.  Taylor  is 
now  sinking  250  feet  west  of  the  deep  shaft,  with  good  prospect,  havings 
richer  ore.  All  these  veins  contain  a  small  percentage  of  galena  ^nd 
gold. 

The  Don  Juan  is  owned  by  Messrs.  Mead  &  Bassett  It  has  a  shaft 
65  feet  deep,  and  another  shaft,  40  feet  deep,  on  the  Lozerne,  now  sup* 
posed  to  be  the  same  vein.  This  indicates  a  north  and  sonth  vein,  4 
feet  wide,  with  a  dip  of  45^  west,  located  on  the  line  between  limestone 
and  granite.  Twelve  tons  of  this  ore  have  been  shipped,  assaying  aboat 
$250  per  ton.  There  are  aboat  65  tons  on  the  damp,  one-foarth  of  which 
is  shipping-ore.  The  ore  is  salphurets  and  chlorides,  with  about  10  per 
cent,  of  galena. 

The  Bonaparte  is  located  aboat  75  feet  south  of  the  Delmonte,  on  the 
line  between  limestone  and  granite.  It  strikes  east  and  west,  stands 
almost  vertical,  and  is  3  feet  in  width ;  regular,  with  smooth  walls.  The 
ore  is  black,  strongly  impregnated  with  manganese,  with  a  small  per- 
centage of  silver  and  galena.  The  main  shaft  is  35  feet  deep.  There 
are  150  tons  on  the  dump,  of  an  average  assay-value  of  $35  or  $40  silver 
per  ton.  According  to  early  assays,  mentioned  in  my  report  of  1873,  and 
apparently  made  on  richer  specimens,  the  ore  contains  gold  also.  The 
mine  is  to  be  deepened,  developed,  and  tested  next  season.  It  is  now 
owned.by  J.  H.  Larwill,  William  Peck,  and  E.  D.  Leavitt. 

The  Pomeroy  lode,  owned  by  A.  Bassett,  is  in  limestone.  It  is  from 
6  to  8  feet  wide,  and  very  prominelit,  the  croppings  projecting  in  some 
places  8  feet  above  the  surrounding  surface.  The  ore  is  generally  free 
irom  base  metals,  and  carries  metallic  silver.  Thid  claim  is  well  pros- 
pected for  1,100  feet  by  ten  shafts  from  25  to  80  feet  deep.  About  one- 
lifth  of  the  ore  is  of  high  grade.  Five  tons  shipped  to  Utah  sold  for 
$250  per  ton.  There  are  not  less  than  600  tons  on  the  various  dumps. 
The  average  assay- value  is  about  30  ounces  silver. 

The  True  Fissure,  a  north  and  south  vein,  cutting  off  the  Blue  Wing 
lode  on  the  west,  was  discovered  during  the  past  season  by  Mr.  Wybold. 
He  has  sunk  a  shaft  80  feet  deep.  The  vein  is  3  feet  wide.  The  ore  is . 
high  grade,  assaying  from  100  to  200  ounces  silver,  and  25  per  cent.  lead. 
Some  of  this  ore  has  been  shipped  but  is  snow-bound,  as  is  also  the  last 
shipment  made  by  Messrs.  Peck  and  Steel,  and  a  lot  of  bullion  shipped 
by  Dahler,  Armstrong  So  Go. 

The  New  Departure,  owned  by  G.  W.  Stapleton,  is  in  limestone  on 
the  verge  of  the  granite.  A  tunnel  150  feet  in  length  has  been  driven, 
tapping  the  vein  at  the  depth  of  100  feet.  The  main  shaft  is  150  feet 
deep.  The  vein  is  8  feet  wide,  filled  with  clay,  talc,  and  ore.  The  ore 
is  of  high  grade,  but  the  supply  is  irregular.  Nine  tons  were  shipped 
to  the  Bank  of  Galifornia,  netting  $200  over  expenses  of  shipping.  The 
hanging-wall  is  smooth,  often  polished ;  the  foot-wall  is  not  defined. 
Further  developments  are  in  progress. 

The  Gzar,  owned  by  Glark  Smith,  has  a  tunnel  running  in-  on  the 
vein  200  feet,  the  vein  cropping  in  granite,  and  apparently  running  di- 
rect into  a  limestone  mountain.  The  ore  is  black  and  oxidized  and 
some  of  it  is  of  high  grade.  On  the  surface  it  resembles  the  Delmonte 
ore.    Improvements  are  in  progress. 
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Charles  Bowman  is  siDking  on  the  Bismarck  lode.  The  shaft  is  80 
feet  deep  and  the  vein  is  reported  3  feet  wide,  yielding  about  oneqaar- 
ter  of  high-grade  ore. 

Mr.  Batohelder  is  said  to  be  taking  very  rich  ore  from  the  Great  West, 
a  vein  in  limestone.  • 

Bryant  or  Trapper  district. — ^This  district  was  first  brought  to  notice 
in  August,  1873.  About  that  time  trappers  brought  to  Bannack  speci- 
mens of  quartz,  which,  being  assayed,  proved  rich  in  silver.  The  fact 
was  communicated  first  to  a  limited  circle,  and  soon  the  whole  com- 
munity was  excited,  and^  stampede  ensued. 

About  fifty  lodes  have  been  recorded,  nearly  all  of  which,  so  far  as 
they  have  been  developed,  promise  to  produce  a  considerable  proportion 
of  ore  rich  enough  for  shipment — a  severe  test. 

Bryant  (or  Trapper)  district  is  situated  due  north  from  Bannack  ^5 
or  40  miles.  Between  the  two  are  Battlesnake  and  Birch  Greek  dis- 
tricts. The  rock  in  Bryant  district  is  said  to  be  wholly  dolomitic  lime- 
stone, the  white  mountains  of  which  glisten  strikingly  in  the  sun.  Some 
of  the  lodes  are  more  than  10,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  Trapper  lode  was  finally  located  on  the  10th  of  August,  1873,  by 
Jerry  Grotivant,  James  A.  Bryant,  and  others,  who  had  gone  into  that 
region  for  the  purpose  of  trapping  and  for  pleasure,  and,  while  hunting 
for  their  "  cayuses  "  (Indian  ponies)  accidentally  discovered  the  outcrop 
of  the  vein.  The  claim  has  been  prospected  for  its  entire  length, 
(15,000.)  The  strike-vein  is  north  and  south ;  the  dip  at  the  surface 
was  almost  horizontal,  but  gradually  turned  in  depth,  until  it  assumed 
a  nearly  vertical  position.  The  main  shaft  is  13  by  J  3  feet  in  size  and  150 
feet  deep.  The  width  of  the  crevice  is  uniformly  13J  feet.  There  is  one 
tunnel  6  by  7  feet  and  290  feet  in  length,  connected  with  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft.  An  ore-house  is  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  32  feet  by 
26  feet.  The  ore  is  reported  to  be  '^  rough,  tinged  with  varied  colors, 
and  containing  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  antimony,  sulphur,  and  man- 
ganese.'' In  1873  there  was  shipi)ed  to  the  Bank  ot  California  10  tons, 
of  which  the  assay- value  returned  was  140  ouii'ces  of  silver  per  ton.  In  . 
1874,  101  tons  were  shipped  to  Freiberg,  Germany,  which  assayed  there 
280  ounces  per  ton.  In  1875, 300  tons  were  sold  on  the  dump  to  Dahler 
&  Armstrong,  of  Glendale,  Montana,  which  assayed  from  130  to  300 
ounces  per  ton.  Fifty  tons  of  first-class  ore  remain  on  the  dump  and 
about  3,000  tons  of  second-class  ore,  valued  at  80  ounces  in  silver  per 
ton.    Thousands  of  tons  are  said  to  be  in  sight  in  the  mine. 

The  Dubuque  lode,  owned  by  Messrs.  Terrel,  Wilcox,  and  others,  has 
one  shaft  30  feet  deep  and  one  level  30  feet  The  vein  is  5  feet  wide. 
Seventy-five  tons  were  sold  to  Dahler  &  Armstrong  on  the  dump,  at  an 
assay- value  of  90  ounces  per  ton. 

The  Minnie  Gafihey,  owned  by  Owen  GafFuey,  has  a  shaft  60  feet 
deep,  6  feet  by  7  feet,  and  a  four-foot  vein.  No  sale  of  ore  has  been 
made.  There  are  75  tons  on  the  dump.  An  assay  of  sampled  ore  gives 
40  ounces  silver  and  60  per  cent,  lead,  and  zinc,  copper,  antimony,  and 
arsenic  in  various  proportions.  Mr.  Gaffney  is  working  eight  hands  at 
present. 

The  Lady  Elgin,  owned  by  Messrs.  De  Lorimer,  Forney,  and  others, 
is  but  little  developed.  One  shaft  is  30  feet  deep.  The  ore-vein  is  18 
inches  in  width.  The  assay-value  of  the  ore  on  the  dump  is  50  ounces 
silver  per  ton. 

The  Forest  Queen  is  owned  by  Messrs.  Eeppler,  Graster,  and  others. 
The  vein  of  ore  is  8  inches  wide,  and  assays  300  ounces  silver  per  ton. 
There  is  one  shaft  23  feet  deep  and  5  by  7  feet  in  size. 

16  M 
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The  Elm  Orion  is  owned  by  Messrs.  Drisooll,  Lowe,  and  otb<^s.  They 
have  sunk  one  shaft  70  feet  deep  aad  6  by  12  feet  in  size,  and  drivea 
one  tunnel  6  by  4  feet,  and  160  feet  long,  cntting  the  lode  at  Uie  depth 
of  250  feet  from  the  surface ;  also  two  levels,  50  feet  each,  and  9topes 
alpng  the  levels  30  feet  in  height.  This  is  a  regular  contact-vein,  5  feet 
in  width,  between  the  dolomite  and  quartzite.  The  ore  is  2  feet  wide. 
There  were  shipped  the  past  season  200  tons  to  Utah,  valued  at  about 
$300  per  ton.  About  50  tons  remain  on  the  dump.  The  following  is  an 
analysis  of  the  ore  made  at  Salt  Lake : 


• 


Copper 12.12 

Lead 39.60 

Zinc 12.80 

Arsenic 1. 01 

Antimony 6. 82 

Sulphur 10.06 

Iron .• 2.11 

Silver 0.97 

Silica 8.41 

Lime,  not  determined. 

93.80 

The  proprietors  of  this  mine,  like  all  the  owners  in  this  district,  are 
the  original  discoverers  and  locators.  They  are  steadily  prosecuting  its 
development. 

The  Oneida  and  Niagara  lodes,  owned  by  B.  P.  Hopkins,  J.  0.  Kep- 
pler,  and  W.  T.  Taylor,  are  prospected  by  shafts  along  the  strike  of  the 
veins,  from  15  to  20  feet  deep.  The  veins  vary  from  1  foot  to  2^  feet 
in  width.  Four  inches  of  the  ore  in  the  Oneida  assays  from  40  to  500 
ounces  in  silver  per  ton. 

The  Pride  of  the  West  is  owned  by  Owen  Gaffney.  The  main  shaft, 
6  by  7  feet  in  size,  is  50  feet  deep.  The  vein  of  ore  is  irregular  in 
width,  varying  from  6  inches  to  3  feet.  Thirty  tons  of  ore  were  shipped 
last  season,  at  an  assay- value  or  150  ounces  silver.  There  are  30  tons  of 
ore  now  in  the  dump. 

The  Franklin  lode,  owned  by  Frank  Gilg,  Thomas  A.  Lowe,  and  Ed. 
B.  Stevens,  has  a  shaft  6  by  7  feet,  60  feet  deep,  an  incline  shaft  50  feet 
deep,  and  one  level  30  feet  long.  During  the  past  season  there  was  sold 
from  the  dump  to  Dahler  &  Co.  107  tons,  at  an  assay- value  of  90  ounces 
silver.  The  ore- vein  is  7  feet  wide.  There  are  25  tons  of  first-class  ore 
on  the  dump,  and  175  second-class.  '  An  analysis  of  the  ore  resulted 
about  the  same  as  the  Elm  Orion,  with  40  per  cent.  lead. 

The  True  Fissure,  owned  by  Messrs.  Mead,  Larwill,  and  others,  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  ore-deposits  in  this  district.  It  is  a  contact* 
vein  between  dolomite  and  blue  limestone.  The  ore- vein  is  regular,  8 
feet  in  width,  and  yields  a  large  portion  of  '^shipping"  or  first-class 
ore.  The  vein  crops  1,200  feet  in  length  north  and  south,  and  dips  west- 
erly into  the  mountain  at  an  angle  of  about  45^.  The  main  shaft  is  120 
feet  deep.  Two  other  shafts  are  75  feet  each.  About  300  tons  of  ore 
were  sold  on  the  dump  and  shipped  the  past  season,  at  an  average  value 
of  $175  currency  per  ton.  There  are  now  about  50  tons  on  the  dump. 
The  ore  is  hoisted  at  the  shaft  by  hand,  and  then  conveyed  on  a  tram- 
way down  the  mountain  800  feet  to  the  ore-house. 

The  following  is  the  assay  of  one  of  the  lots  sold  to  Dahler  &  Arm- 
strong:   Moisture,  4.85  per  cent.;  42  per  cent,  lead,  12  per  cent,  zinc, 
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and  109.35  onaces  silver  per  ton,    Tbia  had  been  rated  as  second-class 
ore.    The  first-class  ore  was  shipped  to  Utah. 

The  Cleopatra  and  Ariadne,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Taylor  and  the  Troe 
Fissure  Company,  and  located  on  the  same  mountain^  known  as. White 
Lion  Mountain,  the  summit  of  which  is  10,000  feet  above  sea-level. 
These  claims  are  on  the  same  lode,  and  the  croppings  are  visible  for  the 
entire  length  of  300  feet.  The  sapply  of  orQ  is  abundant ;  reported 
width  of  vein,  8  feet.  Two  shafts  have  been  sunk  on  this  lode,  each  6 
by  9  feet,  and  75  feet  deep.  The  ore  is  mainly  carbonate  of  lead,  assay- 
ing 55  per  cent,  lead,  and  45  ounces  silver  per  ton.  There  are  300  tons 
of  ore  on  the  dumps.  Messrs.  Taylor  &  Pease  will  prosecute  mining 
operations  vigorously  next  season. 

This  is  likewise  the  intention  of  the  True  Fissure  Company,  which 
owns  a^lso  t^o  other  lodes,  the  Mountain  Sheep  and  the  Silver  Quartz. 
The  first  of  these  has  a  shaft  50  feet  in  depth,  and  the  latter  two  shafts, 
each  120  feet  deep,  the  veins  varying  from  2  feet  to  10  feet  in  width. 
The  assay -value  of  the  ore  is  about  100  ounces  silver  per  ton,  and  40  per 
cent.  lead. 

The  Mark  Antony,  belonging  to  Mr.  Pease,  is  prospected  by  2  shafts 
22  and  28  feet  deep.  The  vein  of  ore  is  pretty  uniform,  15  inches  in 
width,  assaying  60  ounces  silver  and  55  per  cent.  lead.  There  are  10 
tons  on  the  dump. 

The  Keokuk,  belonging  to  G.  W.  Stapieton,  is  developed  by  shaft  to 
the  depth  of  40  feet.    It  has  a  one-foot  vein  of  good  ore. 

The  Atlantis,  owned  by  K  Armstrong  &  Co.,  situated  on  White 
Lion  Mountain,  just  below  the  True  Fissure  and  Cleopa4}ra  claims,  has 
undergone  very  extensive  developments  during  the  past  season.  The 
owners  have  employed  18  men  in  mining  and  prospecting.  The  vein  of 
ore  is  from  2  to  3^  feet  in  width,  and  the  visible  outcrop  extends  through 
the  entire  length  of  the  claim,  (1,500  feet.)  The  yield  of  ore  has  been 
not  less  than  800  tons,  assaying  nigh  in  lead,  and  £rom  80  to  160  ounces 
silver  per  ton. 

The  Hecla  lode,  owned  by  the  same  company,  is  but  little  developed. 
The  ore  assays  high  in  silver  and  low  in  base  metals. 

The  Clive  and  Avon,  owned  by  the  same  company,  are  ou  one  lode. 
The  present  developments  show  this  to  be  a  remarkable  ore^deposit. 
The  former  claim  has  a  shaft  sunk  to  the  depth  of  185  feet,  showing  a 
vein  somewhat  irregular,  varying  from  7  feet  to  22  feet  in  width.  The 
silver  is  in  the  metallic  state,  and  the  ore  is  comparatively  free  from 
base  metals,  and  assays  from  35  to  200  ounces  silver  per  ten.  The  lat- 
ter claim  is  but  little  developed,  but  appears  on  the  sur£su)e  exactly  like 
the  former.  This  ore  from  both  is  of  excellent  quality  for  milling.  Just 
below  this  lode,  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  Armstrong  &  Co.  have 
located  an  admirable  mill-site  and  water-privilege,  where  they  will  erect 
a  stamp-mill  during  the  coming  season  to  work  this  ore. 

The  Chloride  lode,  owned  by  A.  M.  Morrison,  and  the  Gopher  and 
Crown  Point  lodes,  owned  by  J.  W.  Earl  and  W.  Sengler,  aire  promising 
locations,  furnishing  rich  samples  of  ore,  and  awaiting  development. 

About  8  miles  below  this  camp,  where  the  v£dley  of  Trapper  Creek 
opens  out  a  little  in  width,  are  located  the  fornace  and  sampling-mill  of 
Dahler,  Armstrong  &  Co.  These  works  were  commenced  in  the  summer 
of  1874,  and  competed  in  1875.  During  the  past  season,  although  the 
works  were  not  finished  till  late,  they  sampled  and  reduced  more  than 
300  tons  of  ore  from  the  Bryant  district.  They  will  eommenee  eurly  in 
the  spring  of  1876  for  the  season's  operations,  which  tore  expected  to  be 
Iftrgeiy  profitable  to  this  enterprising  firm  and  at  the  same  time  benefl<^4 
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to  the  miners  of  the  district.  The  town  of  Bryant  is  located  at  the  mines, 
and  Glendale  at  the  furnace  and  mill.  Boads  and  bridges  are  constract- 
iug  for  commnnicatiug  n  all  directions. 

Vipond  district  is  about  8  miles  north  from  Trapper.  This  is  an  old 
district,  bat  has  been  almost  inaccessible  till  the  past  year,  being  nestled 
among  vast  and  rugged  mountains,  remote  from  the  lines  of  pablic 
travel.  About  a  dozen  poor  men  have  perseveringly  stood  by  tbese 
mines  for  some  eight  years,  and  have  finally  completed  a  good  road,  at 
a  cost  in  labor  of  not  less  than  810,000.  It  is  only  5  miles  from  the 
mines  to  large  water-privileges  on  Wisdom  or  on  Big  Hole  River.  This 
district  is  in  blue  limestone.  The  ores  are  black  sulphurets  of  silver, 
with  a  small  percentage  of  carbonate  of  lead  and  copper-glance.  There 
are  about  50  acres  of  ground  covered  with  large  quantities  of  "  float" 
which  has  been  displaced  from  the  various  vein  outcrops.  Large  quan- 
tities of  ore  lie  on  the  dumps,  and  a  still  greater  amount  is  in  sight  in 
the  mines.  About  30  lodes  have  been  located,  and  many  of  them  are 
well  prospected.  They  are  owned  in  200-foot  claims  by  different  parties 
and  companies;  and  on  these  claims  many  shafts  have  been  sunk,  from 
a  few  feet  to  nearly  200  feet  in  depth.  The  strike  of  the  veins  is  gener- 
ally southeast  and  northwest,  and  their  width  is  from  3  feet  to  20  feet. 
The  general  average  of  the  ore  assays  from  $30  to  $76  and  upward 
per  ton.    There  are  a  few  veins,  however,  that  yield  first-class  ore. 

The  Mewanahawk,*  owned  by  John  Vipond,  has  been  opened  by  a 
shaft  to  the  depth  of  160  feet.  Mr.  Vipond  sold  ore  to  Armstrong  & 
Co.  during  the  past  season,  at  about  $160  per  ton.  His  Gray  Jockey 
lode  has  a  shaft;  60  feet  deep,  showing  the  vein  to  be  18  feet  wide. 

Dewey,  Brewbake  &  Leggett,  owning  claims  on  the  Argentine,  Ban- 
ner, Wassioga,  and  North  Pacific  lodes,  have  done  a  large  amount  of 
work  on  their  several  claims. 

The  Argentine  lode  has  a  vein  of  massive  ore  18  feet  in  width,  and  is 
well  developed  1,000  feet  along  the  vein. 

The  Banner  lode  is  4  feet  wide  and  yields  first-class  ore,  ten  tons  of 
which,  being  shipped,  brought  $260  per  ton. 

A  five-stamp  mill  is  nearly  completed  in  this  district,  and  will  be 
ready  for  work  early  next  season.  It  is  confidently  anticipated  that  the 
energy  and  perseverance  of  the  pioneers  who  have  prosecuted  under  so 
great  difficulties  the  development  of  mining  in  this  locality  will  be  soon 
rewarded  with  success.  To  those  already  mentioned  should  be  added 
the  name  of  Mr.  Knabe,  an  assayer  and  mining  engineer,  who  has  ad- 
hered faithfully  to  the  fortunes  of  the  district,  opening  with  his  own 
hands  the  promising  claims  of  which  he  is  the  owner,  and  to  whom  I 
have  been  indebted  for  valuable  notes. 

Elk  Horn  district  is  about  26  miles  northwest  from  Bannack,  on 
Orasshopper  or  Willard  Creek,  the  stream  on  which  Bannack  is  situated. 
This  is  the  latest  discovered  camp  in  the  county,  having  been  first 
brought  to  notice  in  1874.  Only  ten  claims  have  been  located,  1,600 
feet  each  in  length.  The  country-rock  is  gray  granite.  The  strike  of  the 
veins  is  northeast  and  southwest,  running  at  right  angles  with  the 
ridges ;  the  dip  very  slight.  The  croppings  are  the  largest  in  the  county, 
some  of  them  16  feet  in  height,  and  traceable  for  a  great  distance.  The 
veins  average  8  feet  in  width. 

The  Elk  Horn  lode,  owned  by  Messrs.  Peck  &  Steel,  was  opened  dur- 
ing the  past  season  to  the  depth  of  60  feet,  by  a  shaft  6  by  14  feet ;  and 

*  This  is  the  name  as  ffiven  by  Mr.  Wheeler.  In  my  report  of  1672,  what  I  suppose 
to  be  the  same  vein  is  called  by  Mr.  Knabe  the  "  Miwanotack.''  One  is  as  bad  as  the 
other;  and  it  would  req^nire  a  Bannack  Indian  to  decide  which  is  correct. — ^R.  W.  B. 
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15  tons  of  high-grade  ore  was  shipped,  assaying  from  500  to  800  ounces 
silver  per  ton,  and  15  per  cent,  copper,  no  other  base  metals  being  pres- 
ent. There  are  75  tons  on  the  dump,  that  are  expected  to  average  120 
ounces  silver  per  ton. 

The  Storm,  Keystone,  and  Mohawk  belong  to  Messrs.  Steel  &  Shine- 
berger,  and  have  shafts  sunk  10  feet  deep  and  5  by  10  feet  in  size.  The 
Storm  lode  crops  out  boldly  through  the  entire  length  of  the  claim,  the 
vein  being  from  8  to  10  feet  wide.  The  best  ore  assays  200  ounces  sil- 
ver ;  that  of  the  Keystone  and  Mohawk  100  ounces  silver,  and  from  5  to 
15  per  cent,  copper. 

The  Comet,  (Messrs.  Mead  &  Smith,)  Calm,  (E.  P.  Shelton,)  Gomstock, 
(John  Steiger,)  and  Liberty  (Graeter  &  Go.)  resemble  the  foregoing 
veins  in  character  and  In  extent  of  development. 

West  Bald  Mountain  district. — ^This  is  still  another  new  district,  brought 
to  notice  about  the  same  time  as  the  Elk  Horn.  But  few  lodes  have 
been  located. 

The  Emerald  is  owned  by  G.  Mead  and  O.  D.  Farlin,  who  sank  a  shaft 
the  past  season  50  feet  deep.  The  vein  is  4  feet  wide.  They  shipped 
12  tons  to  Utah,  assaying  125  ounces  silver.  There  is  but  little  base 
metal  in  the  ore,  and  the  silver  is  said  to  be  in  a  metallic  state.  About 
50  tons  of  ore  are  on  the  dump. 

The  Caroline  is  owned  by  Messrs.  Steel  and  Peck.  This  is  a  massive 
vein  of  ore,  15  feet  in  width,  cropping  out  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  claim.    The  ore  assays  from  100  to  150  ounces  in  silver. 

The  Elk  Horn  district  is  well  located  for  wood  and  water.  Fine  pine^ 
timber  covers  all  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  convenient  to  the  mining- 
ground. 

Argmta  district. — This  district,  with  its  5,000  located  claims,  is  almost 
deserted.  There  has  been  an  immense  amount  of  work  done  here;  but 
the  ore  is  generally  argentiferous  galena  of  low  grade. 

Birch  Creek  district  is  also  deserted.  It  contains  extensive  deposits 
of  copper  and  iron  ores.  Shafts  have  been  sunk  on  some  of  the  most 
prominent  copper- veins  from  60  to  75  and  even  135  feet  in  depth.  The 
Greenwich  has  a  shaft  80  feet  deep,  and  a  vein  8  feet  wide.  Some  of 
the  smaller  veins  yield  ore  that  assays  from  50  to  70  per  cent,  in  copper. 
There  are  also  large  deposits  of  magnetic  iron-ore.  Wood  and  water 
are  plenty  in  the  district. 

The  superior  attractions  of  Trapper  and  other  silver  and  gold  dis- 
tricts in  the  county  are  sufficient  to  occupy  the  miners  for  years  to  come; 
and  these  older  and  poorer  districts  must  await  further  developments 
and  a  greater  population. 

It  cannot  well  be  said  that  the  silver-mining  of  Beaver  Head  County 
is  permanently  prosperous  so  long  as  ores  carrying  from  30  to  100 
ounces  silver  per«ton  must  be  discarded  as  too  poor  to  pay  for  shipment. 
Cheaper  transportation  and  labor,  and  facilities  for  the  reduction  of  ore 
at  home,  will  ere  long,  I  trust,  give  a  really  substantial  basis  to  this 
industry,  by  permitting  the  profitable  treatment  of  second  and  third 
class  ores. 

DEER  LODGE  COUNTY. 

Atlantic  Cable  and  Georgetown  districts. — In  my  report  of  1872,  p.  274, 
will  be  found  a  description  of  the  Atlantic  Cable  loide  and  other  mines 
near  Cable  City  and  Georgetown.  It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  say 
anything  concerning  the  working  of  these  mines  prior  to  the  year  1872. 
There  is,  however,  much  to  be  added  to  the  reports  of  former  years. 
]^ot  only  has  the  Atlantic  Cable  yielded,  since  the  year  mentioned, 
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quartz  of  saFprising  richness,  bat  three  entirely  new  silverdistncts 
have  been  discovered  in  this  region  which  promise  to  be  as  valuable  as 
any  in  Montana. 

The  Atlantic  Gable  lode,  which  was  the  main  stay  of  Cable  City  and 
Georgetown,  has  been  in  litigation  for  several  years,  and  work  has  been 
entirely  saspended.    The  Hanauer  and  Nowlan  Mills  have  been  elided, 
the  former  almost  wholly  and  the  latter  entirely.    The  effect  of  this 
has  been  most  disastroas.    The  two  camps  have  bat  few  inhabitants ; 
the  houses  ace  empty  and  falling  to  decay ;  and  the  scene  presented  to 
the  traveler  is  one  of  ruin  and  desolation.    The  direct  cauAC  of  this  is 
the  fact  that  no  wealthy  companies  are  working  any  of  these  mines, 
and  there  are  but  few  men  employed  for  wages.    Thus  the  prospector 
has  no  chance  of  earning  by  day-labor  the  meatls  to  prosecute  explora- 
tions at  intervals.    Yet  the  district  is  one  of  the  best  in  Montana.    The 
Atlantic  Cable  is  undoubtedly  a  rich  vein,  and  the  most  recent  develop- 
ments tend  to  enhance  its  reputation.    Work  was  suspended  in  the 
summer  of  1873,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  Mr.  S.  Cameron,  while 
prospecting,  struck  a  body  of  ore  near  the  surface,  about  100  feet  sonth 
from  '^discovery ''of  this  lode.    From  this  pocket  Mr.  C.  took  out  100 
tons  of  quartz,  which  yielded,  it  is  said,  in  the  Hanauer  Mill,  $20,000. 
From  the  same  body  of  ore,  about  two  tons  treated  by  hand  (mortar- 
crushing)  yirtded  $8,000.    Besides  this,  Mr.  Cameron  has  a  collection 
of  speeimens  weighing  altogether  about  200  pounds,  and  presenting 
large  masses  of  gold.    One  piece,  almost  solid  gold,  is  worth  $375. 
Another  about  the  size  of  a  small  hen's  egg  has  projecting  from  the 
quartz  a  mass  of  pure  gold  in  the  shape  of  a  finger,  containing  the 
precious  metal  to  the  value  of  $75.    There  are  in  the  collection  numer- 
ous pieces  of  solid  gold  weighing  as  much  as  an  ounce  each.    It  is 
intended  to  exhibit  the  suite  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  in  Phila- 
delphia.   The  Atlantic  Cable  lode  will  be  made  the  initial  point  in 
describing  the  position  of  other  ledges  in  this  district.    It  runs  north- 
west and  southeast  on  Cable  Hill,  lying  15  miles  south  of  Philipsburgh. 

Below  the  Atlantic  Cable  are  the  placer-mines,  late  Eohrs,  Bell  & 
Go's.  These  are  now  owned  equally  in  undivided  interests  by  Mr. 
Conrad  Eohrs,  of  Deer  Lodge,  and  Mr.  8.  Cameron,  of  Cable,  a  half 
interest  having  recently  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Cameron.  These  are 
*'  hillside  diggings,"  containing  a  large  amount  of  '^  float"  quartz,  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  Cable  rock.  Work  was  commenced  in  1871  and 
suspended  in  1874,  in  order  to  use  the  water  in  working  placer-mines  in 
Georgetown.  The  Georgetown  mines  having  been  worked  out,  work 
has  been  resumed  this  summer  by  Messrs.  Kohrs  &  Cameron,  who  have  . 
constructed  very  expensive  and  extensive  hydraulic  works.  Since  the 
opening  of  these  mines  about  $80,000  have  been  taken  out.  It  is  esti- 
mated  that  the  deposit  can  be  continuously  worked  for  five  years  more. 
The  work  is  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  Mr.  S.  Cameron, 
assisted  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Aiken,  a  miner  of  experience,  as  foreman.  The 
little  settlement  of  the  hands  employed  in  these  mines  presents  a  marked 
and  pleasing  contrast  to  the  ruins  of  Cable  City  and  Georgetown. 

The  North  Pacific  lode  was  located  in  1869,  and  is  supposed  to  be  an 
extension  of  the  Atlantic  Cable.  This  ledge  resembles  the  Cable  in  all 
particulars.  There  are  the  same  white  limestx>ne  fragments  found  in 
the  vein-matter,  and  the  environment  of  the  richest  by  spar  is  a  feature 
of  both  lodes.  The  North  Pacific  is  owned  by  William  Nowlan,  S.Cam- 
eron, and  others.  No  considerable  quantity  of  paying  rock  has  yet 
been  taken  out.    Mr.  Cameron's  theory  is  that  they  are  below  the  rich 
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ore,  and  that  they  will  have  to  drift  ap  the  hill.  The  shaft  on  this  lead 
is  125  feet  in  depth. 

The  Pyrenees  is  a  gold-bearing  vein  in  the  Georgetown  district,  and 
is  situated  a  mile  and  one-half  soath  of  the  Atlantic  Gable  nine.  It 
was  discovered  in  May,  1875,  by  John  Murphy,  8.  Cameron,  and  Robert 
S.  Kelly,  and  is  now  owned  by  Messrs.  Gameron  &  Kelly.  The  ledge  runs 
southeast  and  northwest,  up  and  down  the  hill.  The  owners  have  drifted 
on  it  longitudinally  about  100  feet,  and  are  now  sinking  from  the  end  of 
the  drift.  The  vein  lies  between  two  granite  walls,  with  a  6-inoh  seam 
of  white  clay  between  the  quartz  and  wall-rock,  the  latter  being  per- 
fectly defined,  and  the  vein  varying  in  width  from  18  inches  to  3J  feet. 
The  rock  is  a  dark-brown  quartz,  showing  particles  of  free  gold.  There 
are  between  forty  and  fifty  tons  on  the  dump,  that  will  yield  fh>m  $45  to 
$50  per  ton. 

The  WhinDoodle  is  agold-bearing  vein,  discovered  in  1872,  and  owned 
by  Charles  Jeffries  and  J.  S.  Smith.  It  runs  southeast  and.  northwest 
and  lies  one-quarter  mile  southwest  of  the  Pyrenees.  This  ledge  has  a 
26-foot  shaft,  showing  a  3-foot  crevice,  and  yields  a  quartz  of  the  same 
character  as  the  Pyrenees.  There  are  fifteen  tons  of  ore  on  the  dump, 
that  will  mill  from  $40  to  $50  per  ton. 

The  Pittsburgh  is  a  gold-bearing  vein,  running  southeast*  and  north- 
west, and  lying  3,000  feet  northeast  of  the  Pyrenees.  It  was  discovered 
in  1871  and  is  owned  by  Lewis  Beese  &  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  who 
hold  an  undivided  half  interest,  and  Messrs.  Shively  and  ottiers,  who 
together  hold  the  other  half.  This  ledge  \m&  a  lOOibot  shi^,  showing 
a  2-foot  crevice,  and  yields  quartz  of  the  same  character  as  the  Pyrenees. 
There  are  six  or  eight  tons  on  the  dump,  that  will  mill  from  $40  to  $50 
per  ton. 

The  liTorth  Atlantic  is  a  gold-bearing  vein,  situated  cTne  mile  north- 
west from  the  Atlantic  Cable.  It  was  discovered  in  1957  by  George 
Cater  and  John  McKay,  and  is  now  owned  by  them.  The  quartz  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  Atlantic  Cable,  and  will  mill  about  $20  to  the 
ton.    There  is  a  50-foot  incline  on  the  vein. 

The  Four  Johns  is  a  ledge  on  the  same  hill  as  the  Pyrenees.  It  is 
opened  by  two  shafts,  165  and  180  feet  deep,  respectively.  John  Murphy 
is  the  owner.  There  is  a  large  quantity  of  decomposed  quartz  on  the 
dump,  which  Mr.  Murphy  proposes  to  run  through  sluice-boxes  next 
Bpring. 

The  Eosa  Whitford  is  a  gold-bearing  vein  lying  about  two  miles  south 
of  the  Atlantic  Cable,  and  running  northerly  and  southerly.  It  is  from 
8  to  9  feet  in  width,  with  well-defined  wall-roicks.  The  rock  is  a  dark- 
brown  decomposed  quartz  carrying  fine  gold.  The  owners  of  the  ledge 
are  Dr.  Whitford,  William  Foster,  and  Thomas  Stewart.  They  have 
put  down  an  incline,  at  an  angle  of  45^,  to  the  length  of  65  feet.  Messrs. 
Whitford  &  Co.  are  engaged  in  the  erection  of  a  5-stamp  mill  to  work 
the  ore  from  this  mine.  There  is  about  eighty  tons  of  ore  on  the  dump, 
specimens  of  which  assay  variably  all  the  way  from  $10to$176per  ton. 

There  are  many  other  claims,  but  no  trustworthy  information  can  at 
present  be  had  concerning  them. 

Mr.  Charles  Jeffries  owns  placer-mines  at  Georgetown  that  .will  pay 
from  $6  to  $10  per  day  to  the  hand.  The  great  trouble  with  working 
the  Georgetown  diggings,  which  are  undoubtedly  rich,  is  the  level  na« 
tnre  of  the  ground  and  the  consequent  want  of  dumping-room. 

Of  the  two  gold-mills  at  Cable,  the  Nowlan  mill  was  recently  sold  for 
taxes,  and  was  bought  by  D.  S.  Corbin,  assignee  of  William  Nowlan.  It 
has  been  entirely  idle  for  several  years. 
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The  Hanauer  mill,  dow  owned  by  L.  H.  Hersh field  &  Bros.,  of  Helena, 
is  in  good  running  order,  and  will  soon  start,  crashing  Pyrenees  rock, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  S.  Cameron. 

Silver  Lake  district,  one  of  the  newly  discovered  silver  districts,  is  beaa- 
tifally  situated  on  the  well-timbered  hills,  surroanding  a  very  romantic 
lake  of  clear  water,  about  one  square  mile  in  extent,  and  of  very  great 
depth.  The  lake  has  no  visible  outlet.  The  district  was  located  in  ]^o- 
Yember,  1874,  and  is  about  five  miles  south  of  the  Atlantic  Gable  lode. 
The  country  rock  is  white  limestone.  The  veins  discovered  last  fall  show 
very  rich  chloride  and  sulphuret  ores,  assaying  as  high  as  $3,000  to 
$10,000  per  ton.  The  two  best  veins  appear  to  be  the  Silver  Moss,  so 
named  from  the  appearance  of  the  free  silver  in  the  ore,  and  the  Bomeo. 
There  are  shafts  sunk  from  40  to  50  feet  A  considerable  quantity  of 
quartz  has  been  taken  out  that  will  assay  from  $400  to  $500  per  ton ; 
and  a  few  tons  are  ready  sacked  for  shipment,  that  will  assay  $1,500 
per  ton.    . 

Silver  Hill  district  was  discovered  in  June,  1875,  and  is  situated  firom 
four  to  five  miles  west  of  Silver  Lake  district,  in  a  heavily  timbered 
and  exceedingly  rough  country.  There  are  several  narrow  veins  con- 
taining quartz  similar  to  that  of  the  Silver  Lake  district. 

The  Deer  Lodge  district  was  discovered  in  June,  1875.  It  is  situated 
about  six  miles  northeast  from  the  Atlantic  Gable  lode.  The  principal 
veins  recorded  are  the  Crystal,  F  F,  Beecher,  and  Moonbeam.  There  are 
numerous  prospecting  shafts  sunk  from  5  feet  to  35  feet.  The  specimens 
taken  out  by  Mr.  Cameron,  one  of  the  original  discoverers,  resemble 
the  quartz  fi^om  Silver  Lake  district. 

The  ore  from  these  districts  is  said  to  be  free-milling  ore,  but  that 
will  probably  pay  better  if  treated  by  the  roasting  process.  In  many- 
respects  it  resembles  that  found  on  the  Comanche  Hill,  in  the  Philips- 
burgh  district* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  section  of  country  is  exceedingly  rich  in 
both  silver  and  gold.  It  is  gaining  the  attention  of  miners  and  quartz 
speculators,  and  will  soon  rise  to  prominence  as  one  of  the  richest  sec- 
tions in  Montana. 

All  that  it  is  necessary  to  add  here  is  that  this  neighborhood  has  not 
been  even  fairly  prospected ;  that  the  water  and  timber  advantages  can 
hardly  be  surpassed ;  that  the  grazing  is  excellent,  and  the  taclHties  of 
communication  with  Deer  Lodge  City  are  good.  Wages  for  miners  at 
quartz  and  placer  mines  are  $4  per  day.    Board  costs  $8  per  week. 

Fhilipsburgh  district — ^The  town  or  village  of  Philipsburgh  is  situated 
near  the  mouth  of  Camp  Creek  (a  tributary  on  the  right  bank  of  Flint 
Creek),  in  latitude  46o  21'  north  and  longitude  113^  lO'  west  from  Green- 
wich. The  district  (also  called,  I  believe,  Flint  Creek  district)  is  trav- 
ersed by  three  gulches,  running  from  east  to  west,  nearly  parallel,  and 
about  three-eighths  of  a  mile  apart.  Of  these  Camp  Creek  is  the  central 
one,  Frost  Creek  lying  to  the  south  and  Comanche  Gulch  to  the  north  of  it. 
These  creeks  all  head  in  a  spur  of  the  Gold  Creek  Mountains.  The 
mines  are  located  within  an  area  about  two  miles  in  length,  easterly 
and  westerly,  from  the  base  of  the  foot-hills  up  the  gulches,  and  two 
miles  in  width  northerly  and  southerly  across  said  gulches.  The 
country-rock  is  limestone  and  granite,  the  dividing-line  between  the 
limestone  and  granite  running  north  and  south  on  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  present  mining-camp.  Some  of  the  mines  on  Trout  Hill  lie  on  this 
line,  having  the  north  wall  of  limestone  and  the  south  of  granite. 

Camp  Creek  appears  to  be  the  dividing-line  between  two  distinct 
kinds  of  vein-material,  nearly  all  north  of  this  line  being  free-milling 
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ore,  while  nearly  all  soath  of  it  is  roasting-ore.  However,  nearly  all 
the  ores,  both  north  and  sooth  of  this  line,  may  be  advantageously 
roasted  before  amalgamation. 

The  whole  of  this  district  is  covered  with  "  Groupings "  and  **  float,^ 
the  claims  recorded  and  represented  being  almost  coantless.  A  large 
amount  of  work  has  been  done  in  prospecting.  In  this  report  only  the 
most  prominent  and  promising  lodes  are  mentioned.  Of  those  lying 
south  of  Gamp  Creek,  and  containing  ores  that  can  be  worked  to  advan- 
tage by  the  roasting-process  only,  may  be  mentioned  the  following, 
running  easterly  and  westerly :  The  Speckled  Trout,  Gem,  Cliff;  Poca- 
honta8,  Portland,  Kitty  Clyde,  Navajo,  Scratch-awl,  Franklin,  Burr, 
Algonquin,  Overman,  EsteU,  Little  Jenny,  Caledonia,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. Sunning  northerly  and  southerly:  The  Golconda,  Cordova, 
Sharktown,  Salmon,  and  Black  Tiger. 

The  Speckled  Trout  has  been  mentioned  in  my  former  reports.  It 
has  a  great  reputation  for  width  and  richness  of  vein,  but  the  present 
management  (the  Northwest  Mining  Company,  to  which  the  mine,  and 
mill  were  sold  a  couple  of  years  ago  by  Mr.  Cole  Saunders,  for  the 
reported  sum  of  $250,000)  pursues  a  policy  of  strict  secrecy,  allowing 
no  visitors  to  examine  the  works,  and  famishing  no  information  to 
inquirers.  Opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  condition  of  affairs  indicated 
by  this  policy,  the  majority  inclining,  perhaps,  to  infer  that  the  mine  is 
very  much  richer  than  the  owner6  care  to  permit  the  public  to  know. 
The  circumstances  will,  of  course,  .bear  another  construction.  Accord- 
ing to  information  which  I  receive  from  a  tolerably  trustworthy  source, 
the  present  length  of  the  incline  is  237  feet,  at  an  angle  of  45^,  and  the 
aggregate  length  of  tunnels  and  levels  is  about  500  feet.  A  vertical 
shaft  is  now  in  progress,  to  strike  the  incline  150  feet  from  the  surface. 
The  ore  is  said  to  be  in  a  continuous  vein  of  great  width  and  high 
grade. 

The  Salmon,  owned  by  Messrs.  EsteU  and  Holland,  of  Philipsbnrgh,  is 
situated  on  Trout  Hill.  This  is  a  contact-vein,  8  feet  wide,  lying  be- 
tween limestone  and  granite.  The  claim,  located  in  1866,  comprises 
1,200  feet  of  patented  and  400  feet  of  unpatented  ground.  The  cost  of 
work  done  in  developing  it  was  $3,000,  including  two  shafts,  46  feet  at 
an  angle  of  45^  and  30  feet  vertical,  respectively.  The  gangue  is 
quartz;  the  ore  galena,  carbonate  of  lead,  with  silver  sulphurets,  &c. 
The  highest  assay  made  from  picked  rock  ran  up  to  $3,500.  The 
amount  of  ore  taken  out  of  this  mine  and  all  now  on  the  dump  is  125 
tons,  of  an  average  value  of  $125  per  ton. 

The  Franklin,  owned  by  various  parties,  is  situated  on  Franklin  Hill 
on  the  south  side  of  Frost  Creek.  It  was  located  in  1866, 400  feet  being 
claimed.  About  $3,000  worth  of  work  has  been  done  in  developing. 
The  shaft  is  40  feet,  vertical,  with  a  tunnel  50  feet  in  length.  The 
country-rock  is  limestone;  the  gaDgue,  quartz;  the  ore  contains  galena, 
carbonate  of  lead,  manganese,  antimony,  and  sulphuret  of  silver.  The 
highest  assay  ever  made  from  picked  rock  ran  $5,000  per  ton.  About 
60  tons  of  ore  have  been  taken  from  this  mine,  with  an  average  value 
of  $130  per  ton.  There  now  remain  on  the  dump  20  tons,  that  will  aver- 
age $100  per  ton. 

The  Gem,  owned  by  the  Irvine  family,  of  Deer  Lodge  City,  is  situated 
on  Trout  Hill.  The  claim,  located  in  1867,  is  2,200  feet  in  length,  and 
has  had  $1,500  worth  of  work  done  on  it.  The  shaft  is  100  feet,  ver- 
tical. The  country-rock  is  limestone;  the  gangue,  quartz;  the  ore  con- 
tains galena,  carbonate  of  lead,  sulphuret  of  silver,  and  magnanese*  The 
highest  assay  made  went  $600  per  ton.     There  has  been  50  tons  of 
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ore  taken  out,  of  an  average  assay-valne  of  $125  per  tx)n,  which  is  now 
on  the  damp. 

The  Cliff,  dwned  by  the  Hope  Mining  Company,  of  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,' 
is  sitaated  on  Tront  Hill.  It  was  located  in  1866,  with  a  cliaim  of  1.150 
feet.  The  vein  outcrops  for  nearly  2,000  feet,  from  8  inches  to  2  feet  in 
thickness,  mnning  east  and  west,  with  dip  aboat  87^  south.  Valae  of 
work  done  in  developing,  $2,500.  Length  of  shaft,  28  fpet,  with  80  feet 
of  tunnels  and  levels.  The  country -rock  is  white  magnesian  limestone 
and  quartzites.  The  gangne  is  quartz ;  the  ore,  zincblende  and  argen- 
tiferous galena.  The  highest  assay  of  picked  rock  yielded  $259.67  per 
ton.  Average  assays  of  the  three  grades  of  ore :  First  quality,  $60 ; 
second  quality,  $25 ;  third  quality,  $17.50.  About  25  tons  of  rock  has 
been  taken  out,  and  is  now  on  the  dump,  of  an  average  value  of  $20 
per  ton. 

Among  the  claims  deserving  at  least  brief  mention  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  Caledonia,  owned  by  W.  Graham,  of  Philipsburgh ;  $100  ex- 
pended in  development,  and  IJ  tons  of  ore  extracted,  of  the  average 
value  of  $75  per  ton. 

The  Overman,  owned  by  W.  6rr«ham,  of  Philipsburgh ;  $200  expended 
in  development,  and  1^  tons  of  ore  extracted,  of  the  average  value  of 
$40  per  ton. 

The  San  Francisco,  owned  by  Estell  &  Holland,  of  Philipsburgh.  This 
ledge  is  in  the  granite,  has  a  shaft  41  feet  deep.  Development  cost  $250, 
and  60  tons  of  ore  taken  out  have  an  average  value  of  $40  per  ton. 

The  Estell,  owned  by  Estell  &  Holland,  of  Philipsburgh,  is  in  lime- 
stone and  granite ;  shaft,  26  feet }  cost  of  development,  $200 ;  and  25 
tons  of  ore,  of  the  average  value  per  ton  of  $50,  taken  out. 

The  Navajo,  owned  by  0.  V.  Timmons  &  Co.,  is  situated  on  Trout 
Hill,  in  limestone ;  has  shaft  40  feet  deep ;  $300  expended  in  develop- 
mehty  and  5  tons  of  ore,  averaging  $100  per  ton,  taken  out. 

The  Scratch-awl,  owned  by  Murray,  Durfee  &  Co.,  of  Philipsburgh ;  is 
in  limestone,  with  a  shaft  60  feet  deep,  and  a  cut  12  feet  long  ;  $700  ex- 
pended in  development,  and  5  tons  taken  out,  that  will  average  $100  per 
ton. 

The  Cordova  (numerous  owners)  has  a  30-foot  shaft,  and  120  feet  of 
tunneling ;  500  tons  of  ore  have  been  taken  from  this  mine,  that  will 
average  $50  per  ton  ;  there  has  been  $3,000  expended  in  development. 

Of  ledges  lying  north  of  Camp  Creek,  and  containing  ore  capable  of 
being  worked  by  free-milling  processes^  but  that  can  be  yet  better  worked 
by  the  roasting  process,  may  be  mentioned  the  following : 

The  Comanche,  Comanche  Extension,  Hope,  Emma,  Dead  Thing, 
TT.  S.,  Cordova,  Whistle-pecker,  Mohawk,  Willard,  Ophir,  Mountain 
Queen,  Acquilla,  Dashaway,  Apache,  and  Silver  Bend. 

The  Comanche,  owned  by  the  Hope  Mining  Company,  of  Saint  Louis, 
Mo.,  is  a  4-foot  vein,  striking  east  and  west,  with  quartz  gangue,  and 
ore  carrying  sulphurets  of  silver  and  copper.  The  company  claims 
650  feet,  under  a  location  made  July  11, 1866,  The  development  consists 
entirely  of  open  work,  and  has  cost  $6,000.  The  highest  assay  made 
from  picked  rock  yielded  $1,560.41  per  ton.  Three  grades  of  ore  will 
average  as  follows :  First  quality,  $200 ;  second  quality,  $60 ;  third 
quality,  $25 ;  with  a  general  average  of  $50  per  ton.  The  rock  inclosing 
the  vein  is  a  dark-blue  limestone.  The  quantity  of  ore  taken  out  since 
opening  cannot  now  be  estimated.  There  is  now  on  the  dump  16  tons, 
that  will  average  $200  per  ton. 

The  Comanche  claim  No.  2,  owned  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Merrell,  of  Philips- 
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bargb,  w^as  located  in  1866.  It  covers  200  feet.  The  coantry-rock  is  lime- 
stone. Quartz  aod  spar  form  the  gangue,  with  ore  of  salphnrets  of  sil- 
ver and  copper.  The  shaft  is  115  feet  deep,  on  an  angle  of  45^ ;  94,000 
has  been  expended  in  development.  The  highest  assay  from  picked 
rock  yielded  $4,000  per  ton.  There  has  been  400  tons  taken  out,  with 
an  average  value  of  $45  per  ton ;  and  the  dump  now  contains  150  tons, 
with  an  average  value  of  $37  per  ton.    The  vein  runs  east  and  west. 

The  Comanche  Extension  is  held  by  numerous  owners.  The  vein  is 
traced  2,200  feet,  and  was  located  in  1866.  There  has  been  fully  $10,000 
expended  in  development,  and  several  shafts  have  been  sunk,  varying 
from  20  to  80  feet  iu  depth.  There  have  also  been  several  levels  and 
tunnels  run,  aggregating  500  feet.  The  lode  is  inclosed  in  limestone, 
with  quartz  and  spar  for  gangue,  and  ore  consisting  of  carbonate  of  lead, 
sulphurets  of  silver,  copper,  &c.,  varying  considerably  throughout  the 
vein.  The  highest  assay  made  from  specimen  rock  was  $2,0(K)  per  ton. 
The  average  ore  is  of  low  grade.  There  has  been  about  1,000  tons  of 
ore  taken  out,  that  will  average  about  $25  per  ton  }  this  is  nearly  all 
now  on  the  dump.    The  vein  strikes  east  and  west. 

The  Hope,  owned  by  the  Hope  Mining  Company,  of  Saint  Louis,  Mo., 
is  a  vein  of  free-milling  ore,  consisting  of  sulphurets  of  silver  and  cop- 
per, with  ruby  silver ;  quartz  gangue,  inclosed  in  white  and  blue  lime- 
stone. The  vein  has  an  easterly  and  westerly  direction,  and  varies  in 
thickness  from  1  to  20  feet.  The  company  claims  650  feet.  The  mine 
was  located  July  10, 1867.  There  has  been  $40,000  spent  in  develop- 
ment. There  are  two  shafts,  respectively  150  feet  and  70  feet  in  depth ; 
an  incline  of  115  feet,  at  an  angle  of  38^,  and  550  feet  of  tunnels  and 
levels.  The  highest  assay  that  has  been  made  from  picked  rock  yielded 
"$3,851.25  per  ton.  The  three  grades  of  ore  yield  by  assay  the  following 
averages :  First  quality,  $200 ;  second  quality,  $60 :  third  quality,  $25 
per  ton.  The  amount  of  ore  taken  out  will  reach  2,500  tons,  with  an 
average  value  of  $90  per  ton.  There  is  now  on  the  dump  500  tons,  with 
an  average  value  of  $97  per  ton.  The  working-results  of  this  ore  iu 
the  company's  mill  at  Philipsburgh  show  an  average  yield  oS  $£^.14  per 
ton,  although  the  richest  ore  has  not  yet  been  worked. 

The  Emma,  owned  by  Estell  &  Holland,  is  situated  about  400  feet 
north  of  the  Comanche,  with  a  claim  of  1,500  feet;  was  located  in  1872. 
The  gangue  is  quartz  and  spar,  and  the  ore  contains  sulphurets  of  sil 
ver  and  copper.  The  highest  assay  made  from  picked  rock  gave  $5,000. 
There  have  been  120  tons  taken  out,  of  the  average  value  of  $90  per 
ton,  108  tons  of  which  are  4iow  on  the  dump. 

Deserving  a  somewhat  shorter  notice  are  the  following  : 

The  Dead  Thing,  owned  by  W.  Oraham,  has  $250  expended  in  devel- 
opment, and  5  tons,  of  the  average  value  of  $45  per  ton,  taken  out. 

The  Willard,  owned  by  Estell  &  Holland,  has  shaft  20  feet  deep ; 
$200  expended  iu  development,  and  20  tons,  worth  $100  per  ton,  taken 
out. 

The  Cordova,  owned  by  various  companies,  has  a  dO-foot  shaft,  and 
120  feet  of  tunneling }  $3,000  spent  in  development,  and  500  tons,  of  an 
average  value  of  $50,  taken  out. 

The  Dashaway,  owned  by  the  Hope  Company,  has  had  $500  expended 
in  development. 

The  Apache,  owned  by  Murray  &  Durfee,  has  a  shaft  190  feet  deep, 
and  250  feet  of  tunnels  and  levels ;  $10,000  expended  in  development, 
with  but  small  product  of  ore,  according  to  report,  and  that  of  low  grade. 

This  comprises  a  list  of  the  most  prominent  lodes  in  the  district, 
although  it  gives  no  adequate  conception  of  the  amount  of  work  that 
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has  be«n  done  in  prospecting.  Doabtless  many  important  discoveries 
will  still  be  made  in  this  locality,  and  the  oldest  and  most  experienced 
residents  are  exceedingly  sangnine. 

Messrs.  Murray  &  Darfee  have  commenced  running  a  tunnel,  called 
the  Sharktown  tunnel,  through  the  Trout  Hill.  It  starts  from  about  the 
center  of  the  north  side  of  Trout  Hill  and  runs  south.  If  carried  on,  it 
will  cut  the  Speckled  Trout  and  other  mines  containing  the  richest  ore 
yet  found  in  the  district.  The  nK>uth  is  900  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
summit,  far  lower  than  any  of  the  shafts  on  the  hill  have  been  sank. 
Tbe  tunnel  has  advanced  60  feet,  and  has  struck  an  ore-vein  consisting 
of  feldspar,  manganese,  and  quartz  of  poor  quality.  The  tunnel  is  6  feet 
wide  by  6  feet  t>  inches  in  height  in  tbe  clear.  The  work  is  pushed  for- 
ward rapidly,  and  it  is  proposed  to  proceed  right  through  the  hill.  What 
result,  further  than  draining  the  hill,  will  be  obtained  by  this  labor  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  The  proprietors  are  old  and  energetic  miners,  who 
feel  very  sanguine  of  striking  new  veins  of  ore. 

Tbe  three  largest  companies  working  here  are  the  Northwest  Com- 
pany, the  Hope  Mining  Company,  and  the  Belmont  Company.  Of  the 
results  of  working  in  the  Cole  Sanders  Mill,  recently  purchased  by  the 
^Northwest  Company,  the  following  is  worthy  of  note:  That  in  a  three 
months'  run  with  a  5-stamp  battery,  and  a  drop  of  46  inches,  at  the 
rate  of  from  110  to  120  per  minute,  there  was  a  yield  of  $45,000  from 
the  ore  crushed.  This  ore  came  from  the  Speckled  Trout  Mine.  The 
chloridizing  roasting  resulted  in  85  per  cent,  saved.  This  roasting  pro- 
cess was  first  adopted  in  working  the  Speckled  Trout  ore,  by  the  sMlvice 
of  Prof.  Charles  Speight,  and  proved  a  perfect  success.  Mr.  Speight 
succeeded  in  chloridizing  up  to  96  per  cent,  on  one  occasion ;  and  dur- 
ing his  superintendence  of  the  mill  the  average  was  from  90  to  92  per 
cent. 

The  Hope  Mining  Company  has  in  town  a  fine  stone  mill  of  lO-stamps 
now  under  repair.  New  machinery  is  on  the  road  for  this  mill,  which 
will  start  up  again  before  long. 

The  Belmont  Company,  of  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  is  now  at  work  on  the 
Comanche  extension.  A  mill-site  has  been  surveyed,  a  millwright  en- 
gaged, and  active  preparations  are  making  for  the  immediate  erection 
of  a  10-stamp  mill  for  wet-crushing.  The  company  will  probably  ex- 
pend $75,000  in  these  improvements. 

The  Northwest  Company  is  adding  5  stamps  and  otherwise  improv- 
ing and  enlarging  its  mill. 

Altogether,  the  camp  promises  exceedingly  well  and  bids  fair  to  be 
the  most  prosperous  in  Montana. 

Of  the  country  surrounding  the  district,  it  may  be  said  that  the  sup- 
ply of  timber,  both  for  building  purposes  and  for  fuel,  is  very  abund- 
ant, the  water-supply  is  excellent  and  of  large  extent,  while  the  foot- 
hills and  valley  are  *'  a  paradise  for  stock." 

Butte  district. — Activity  in  this  district,  both  in  building  and  in 
mining,  has  advanced  daily  since  the  Ist  of  September,  when  the  popu- 
lation began  notably  to  increase.  Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the 
weather  in  November,  the  work  of  building  dwelling-houses,  shaft- 
houses,  and  mining  operations  was  prosecuted  with  much  energy. 
Since  the  1st  of  October  forty -eight  dwelling-houses  and  six  business- 
houses  have  been  erected  at  Butte;  the  new  town  Travona,  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  distant,  has  sprung  into  existence,  with  25  or  30  com- 
pleted buildings,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  18  shaft  and  ore  houses  have 
been  built  at  the  mines.  These  are  mostly  of  logs,  though  many  are 
framed,  a  few  being  large  and  fine  enough  to  befit  the  most  pretentious 
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city  in  the  Territory.  Two  mills,  Farlin's  and  How%  are  fast  approach- 
ing completion.  Work  has  been  retarded  by  the  severe  weather  in  No- 
vember, and  by  the  impossibility  of  getting  lamber  as  fast  as  needed. 
The  miUs  are  designed  to  be  of  similar  capacity,  10  stamps,  though  the 
Farlin  mill  is  mnch  superior  in  size,  being  54  by  108  feet,  besides  a  for- 
nace-bnilding,  covering  a  still  larger  area.  The  machinery  and  eqaip* 
ments  are  all  new  and  first-class.  The  How  mill  was  removed  from 
Brown's  Galch,  85  miles  distant,  and  is  considered  as  good  as  new. 
The  main  building,  now  inclosed,  is  38  by  70  feet,  with  a  southern  pro- 
jection 24  by  36  feet. 

The  latest  developments  in  mining  have  been  made  principally  on  the 
following-named  lodes,  each  of  which  have  shafts  sunk  30  to  60  feet 
and  work  progressing,  with  shaft-houses  erected  or  in  course  of  erec- 
tion: 

Late  Acquisition  lode  jLeffler  &  Clark  5  ore,  rich  silver  sulphide. 

Mount  Moriah  lode;  w.  A.  Glark;  character  of  ore  not  determined. 

New  Era  lode;  Irvine  &  Noyes;  lead  carbonates  and  sulphides, 
assaying  high  in  silver. 

Late  Acquisition  Spur  lode;  Packer  and  others;  two  feet  of  rich 
quartz,  bearing  sulphide  of  silver ;  assays  $200  to  $600. 

Banker  lode;  Smith  &  Goughenour;  twenty  Inches  of  homogeneous 
quartz,  bearing  sulphide  of  silver,  with  traces  of  lead  and  iron;  assays, 
unassorted,  from  $200  to  $300. 

La  Plata  lode;  Downs,  Leary,  Jones,  and  others;  3 J  feet  of  rich  silver 
and  gold*  bearing  ore :  silver  mostly  as  sulphide ;  fine  prospect  for  large 
quantities  of  fr^-miliing  ore. 

Buenos  Ayres  lode ;  Farraday  &  Clark;  believed  to  be  the  western 
extension  of  the  La  Plata ;  ore  similar. 

Josephine  lode ;  Butcher,  Archibald  &  Bamsdell ;  2^  feet  of  galena 
and  lead  carbonate,  assaying  high  in  silver ;  fine  smelting-ore. 

Prank  Moulton  lode ;  W.  A.  Clark ;  2  to  3  feet  of  silver-bearing  quartz, 
with  some  carbonate  of  lead. 

Wappello  lode ;  W.  L.  Farlin ;  character  of  ore  not  tested. 

Anselmo  lode;  F.  Hirsch  and  others ;  2  feet  of  fine  ore,  carrying  silver 
sulphide ;  assays  up  to  $400  per  ton. 

Neptune  lode ;  Prowse,  Clark,  and  others ;  a  strong  vein  of  ore,  carry- 
ing sulphide  of  silver;  assays  $100  and  upward. 

Stinson  (?)lode;  Stinson;  2J  feet  of  quartz,  carryingconsiderable  silver; 
same  character  as  Neptune,  of  which  it  is  probably  an  extension. 

Mountain  Boy  lode;  Sherr,  Bosman,  Jockey,  and  others;  3  feet  of 
quartz,  with  seams  of  very  rich  chloride  of  silver ;  assays  $200  tO  $800. 

Anglo-Saxon  lode;  W.  L.  Farlin;  a  strong  vein  bearing  silver  and 
gold ;  contract  to  sink  50  feet  nearly  completed. 

In  copper,  the  development  at  present  is  mainly  on  the  Parrot  lode. 
One  claim,  owned  by  Parks  &  Eamsdell,  has  a  shaft  over  100  feet,  with 
levels,  irom  which  a  rich  oxide  of  copper  is  taken  and  shipped  easjt  for 
reduction.  Another  shaft,  owned  by  Downs  &  Leary,  is  now  leased 
to  Captain  Parkinson,  who  is  taking  out  fine  ore  from  the  100-foot  level. 

These  lodes  are  undergoing  active  development;  scores  of  others 
have  had  ^'representation  work^  done.  The  rich  veins,  Travona  and 
others,  owned  by  W.  L.  Farlin,  though  better  developed  than  any  other 
silver-mines  in  the  camp,  are  not  raising  ore  at  present,  but  will  resume 
when  tiie  mill  starts  up  and  better  facilities  for  removing  the  water 
have  been  applied. 

The  present  status  of  the  camp  is  very  encouraging.  Great  expecta- 
tions are  indulged  for  next  season,  smelters  and  reduction-works  for 
copper-ores  and  base  silver-ores  will  probably  be  built  next  summer. 
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These,  with  the  mills  now  ereetiog  and  others  prelected,  will,  it  is  antici- 
pated, make  Butte  the  leading  camp  of  Montana. 

In  addition  to  the  copper-mines  at  Butte,  in  Deer  Lodge  Ooanty,  very 
rich  copper-veins  have  been  discovered  bj  Messrs.  Arnold  &  Door,  Mr. 
Ghisholm,  and  others,  at  the  head  of  Snow-Shoe  Gulch,  near  Blackfbot 
City.  The  ore  is  a  beautiful  green  carbonate,  and  that  selected  and  sold 
for  shipping  averages  50  per  cent  copper. 

LEWIS  AND  GLABKB  COUNTY. 

The  mines  in  this  county  have  been  so  fully  described  heretofore  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Ten-Mile  diitrict,  given  below,  I  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  treat  them  over  again.  Some  new  discoveries 
of  silver  and  copper  veins  have  been  made  since  my  last  report. 

The  most  noted  silver-vein  is  called  the  Lexington,  and  is  sitaated 
about  four  miles  northeast  from  Helena.  The  vein  is  about  4  feet  wide, 
and  the  ordinary  vein- matter  will  average  about  $150  per  ton  in  assay- 
ing. But  lately  the  owners  have  struck  a  zone  about  12  inches  wide 
that  is  marvellous  in  richness.  It  appears  to  be  composed  of  horn-sil- 
ver and  native  silver  in  mossy  bunches,  and  net- works  of  wires  crossing 
each  other  as  large  as  straws.  The  specimens  are  extremely  beautiful, 
and  of  course  yield  by  assay  very  high  values,  (up  to  $25,000  per  too.) 
This  valuable  claim  is  owned  by  Mr.  W.  0.  Child,  of  Helena,  and  Mr. 
Benjamin,  of  San  Francisco.  Work  is  being  pushed  forward  on  it  now, 
and  the  mine  will  be  thoroughly  tested  during  the  coming  year. 

A  large  number  of  argenti^rous  galena-lodes  in  the  vicinity  of  Helena^ 
and  some  almost  within  the  town  limits,  have  been  discovered  ana 
proved  to  be  valuable. 

Fine  copper- veins  have  been  discovered  during  the  past  year  across 
the  Prickly  Pear  Basin,  within  15  miles  of  Helena.  Some  of  the  vdns 
are  from  7  to  10  feet  in  width,  and  the  ore  runs  from  20  to  40  per  cent, 
copper.  Generally  only  enough  work  has  been  done  on  them  to  comply 
with  the  laws  of  Congress  and  the  Territory  to  enable  the  discoverers 
to  hold  thenu 

The  gold-veins  and  the  working  of  the  quartz-mills  at  TJnionville  and 
Park  City,  4  miles  west  of  Helena,  have  been  fully  described  in  my 
former  reports^  No  new  discoveries  of  importance  were  made  in  these 
localities  during  the  past  year;  but  the  mines  have  yielded  about  the 
usual  average,  and  have  given  steady  employment  to  several  hundred 
men,  with  profits  believed  to  be  satisfactory  to  their  owners. 

Ten-Mile  diatriot. — This  district  comprises  a  somewhat  indefinite  ranpre 
of  country  on  Ten-AIile  Creek.  The  principal  mines  are  about  20  miles 
in  a  southwesterly  direction  from  Helena.  Bed  Mountain,  situated 
near  the  center  of  the  district,  rears  its  crest  nearly  11,000  feet  atM)ve 
the  level  of  the  sea  and  2,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  creek. 

The  geological  formation  of  the  district  embraces  nearly  all  of  the 
varieties  of  granite — syenite,  perhaps,  predominating — traversed  by 
occasional  porphyritic  dikes.  On  the  north  and  east  is  a  limestone  for- 
mation, and  about  10  miles  northwesterly  from  Bed  Mountain  the  Car- 
boniferous system  makes  its  appearance,  in  which  a  bed  of  coal  has 
been  discovered.* 

*  In  the  absence  of  a  personal  ezamiDation  or  a  geological  survey  of  recognized  an- 
thority,  I  cannot  Yonch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  ceologieardeecriptlonR  fdmished  by  my 
correspondents,  who  freqnently  adopt,  withont  the  opportunity^)/ carefiil  veriflcatia%tb6 
theories  and  the  nomenclature  current  among  the  miners.  Bed  M<Mintain,  for  inttaaoe, 
has  onoe  been  reported  to  me  as  sedimentary  rock,  once  as  poiphyry ,  and  once  as  an  ex- 
tinct volcano.  That  the  ^'Carboniferous  system ''  here  alluded  to  is  true  Carboniftroaa 
is  not  likely,  becaase  it  contains  coal,  whereas  the  Carboniferous  strata  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains  are  deep-water  formations  and  barren  of  coal. — ^B.  W.  B. 
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The  development  of  the  mineral  wealth  Of  the  district  has  been  very 
much  retarded  by  a  lack  of  adequate  facilities  of  transportation,  a  dis- 
advantai^e  indeed  which  besets  the  mining-indastry  of  the  whole  Terri- 
U>cy.  No  ore  of  less  value  than  $200  p^  ton  can  at  present  be  utilized 
by  the  miner ;  and  althoagh  considerable  quantities  have  been  shipped 
from  the  district,  mnch  of  which  has  yielded  as  high  as  #400  per  ton,  still  it 
is  evident  that  ore  of  so  high  a  grade  can  constitute  but  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  material  mined  in  any  district,  for  the  po<M^r  ore  is  present 
in  piredominating  quantity,  and  much  of  it  muat  be  extracted  in  order 
that  the  richest  may  be  sorted  out. 

The  subject  of  conoentration  has  of  late  engaged  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  our  miners.  There  i&  a  great  deal  <^'  ore  in  this  district  which 
will  yield  firom  $20  to  $80  p^  ton  in  silver,  but  which  is  at  present 
valueless  unless  it  can  in  some  comparatively  inexpaosive  way  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  accompanying  gangue. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Gonu  baa  recently  made  some  experiments  in  this  district 
with  a  view  to  Uitilizing,  at  small  expense,  bis.  low.grade  ore,  and  has 
apparently  met  with  an  encouraging  de^ee  of  success,  by  means  of  a 
somewhat  rude  process,  as  follows:  The  ore  as  it  comes  from  the  mine 
is  first  crushed  in  a  Chilian  mill  and  run  into  a  large  tank.  It  is  then 
taken  out  and  washed  in  a  large  flnming-trongh,  12  feet  long  by  26  inches 
wide.  The  heavy  ore  remains  in  the  box,  while  the  gangue  and  the  pro- 
portion of  ore  that  will  necessarily  go  over  is  run  through  common 
sluice-boxes  over  riffles  and  blankets.  The  blankets  are  washed  every 
fifteen  minutes,  and  what  i^  thus  saved  ia  again  washed  in  the  head-box. 
In  this  way  ten  to  fifteen  tons  are  concentrated  into  one,  which  assays 
$1,560  per  ton. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  such  lodes 'only  as  have  been  to  some 
extent  developed : 

Hope  Ever,  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the  district,  on  Benner 
Creek,  and  one  of  the  first  discoveries.  Its  strike  is  south,  58^  east ;  dip, 
south.  It  is  a  large  vein,  carrying  some  lead,  copper,  and  zinc,  and  gold 
and  silver  in  small  quantities.  On  the  surface  some  very  fair  prospects 
of  gold  were  obtained,  on  the  strength  of  which  machinery  was  pur- 
chased and  a  mill  erected,  which  was  run  but  a  short  time,  and  has 
since  stood  a  mute  monument  to  the  folly  of  building  mills  before  devel- 
oping lodes. 

North  Pacific,  discovered  M£^  10, 1873.  Course  of  vein  nearly  east 
and  west ;  dip,  about  6(P  south.  The  crevice  varies  In  width  firom  4  to 
11  feet.  The  general  character  of  the  ore  is  sulphureted,  galena  *^re- 
dominating,  accompanied  by  zinc-blende,  copper-pyrites  and  ihhle|rz» 
The  blue  and  green  carbonates  of  copper  are  met  with,  however,  in  the 
higher  portions  of  the  vein.  This  has  been  the  most  extensively-worked 
claim  in  the  district.  Two  adits  have  been  driven  on  the  vein,  the  lower 
one  290  and  the  upper  one  154  feet.  A  shaft  has  also  been  sunk  110 
feet.  One  hundred  and  thirty  tons  of  ore,  taken  mostly  from  the  shaft 
and  upper  tunnel,  have  been  shipped  from  this  mine,  which  yielded 
about  $300  per  ton.  One  thousand  tons  of  ore  are  now  on  the  dump, 
which  will  require  to  be  concentrated  before  it  will  be  valuable  at  the 
present  rates  of  freight 

South  Pacific;  a  continuation  of  theKorth  Pacific,  "and  a  very  simi- 
lar vein,  but  not  sufficiently  developed  to  determine  its  value. 

Silver-Glance.  This  is  a  l,500*foot  claim,  and  is  situated  xm  Bed  Mount- 
ain proper,  about  400  feet  south  of  the  North  Pacific.  Discovered  June 
25, 1873.  Course  of  vein,  east  and  west ;  dip,  south.  Crevice,  7  feet 
in  width;  but  ore^streak  narrow,  varying  from  6  to  15  inches*    An  adit 
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has  been  driven  along  the  lode  300  feet,  and  a  shaft  was  snnk  at  tbe 
head  of  tbe  tunnel  to  the  depth  of  45  feet.  About  100  tons  of  ore  from 
this  lead  were  worked  by  the  barrel  process,  but  owing  to  the  base  metal 
in  the  ore,  and  perhaps  somewhat  to  the  inexperience  of  the  amalga- 
mator, the  result  was  in  most  respects  unsatisfactory.  Subsequently 
the  owners  shipped  10  tons  of  ore  to  Swansea,  which  sampled  nearly 
$400  per  ton.    Tbe  claim  has  been  surveyed  and  a  patent  applied  for. 

Try  Again;  discovered  July  12, 1873.  Strike,  north  5S^  east;  dip, 
south.  A  shafb  has  been  sunk  on  this  lode  to  the  depth  of  103  feet, 
showing  an  ore-streak  2^  feet  wide,  which  assays  from  $90  to  $350  per 
ton.  The  gangue  is  quartz,  carrying  fahlerz  and  brittle  silver.  Some 
galena  was  taken  from  the  top  of  the  mine  and  shipped,  which  aver- 
aged a  little  less  than  $200  per  ton.  The  owners  are  now  concentrating 
ore  from  the  lowest  workings  with  a  view  to  shipments 

Little  Nellie;  discovered  October  31,  1873.  Situated  on  the  west 
slope  of  Bed  Mountain,  about  700  feet  west  of  the  Silver-Glance.  Strike, 
east  and  west ;  dip,  south.  Crevice  3  feet  wide,  and  filled  with  ore, 
comprising  lead  and  iron  as  sulphides  with  copper  as  carbonate,  and  fah- 
lerz.   The  ore  is  of  rather  low  grade  and  will  need  to  be  concentroted. 

Caledonia,  situated  about  1,000  feet  west  of  the  North  Pacific  claim. 
Strike,  east  and  west :  dip,  south.  This  is  a  large  crevice  carrying  a 
large  body  of  talc  ana  quartz,  with  about  6  inches  in  width  of  galena 
which  assays  on  an  average  about  $100.  A  tunnel  has  been  run  on  the 
vein  about  45  feet. 

Merritt,  situated  near  Ruby  Creek.  Strike,  east  and  west;  dip, 
south.  A  tunnel  has  been  run  on  the  vein  75  feet.  Width  of  crevice, 
11  feet ;  width  of  ore,  4  feet.  Oangue,  quartz  and  hornblende,  the  horn- 
blende being  speckled  with  fahlerz,  which  I  believe  is  a  very  rare  occur- 
rence.   The  ore  of  this  mine  will  require  concentrating. 

Mammoth,  situated  1,000  miles  north  of  the  North  Pacific.  Discov- 
ered May  13, 1873.  Shaft  sunk  45  feet,  showing  a  12-foot  crevice  con- 
taining talc,  quartz,  and  galena.  Some  of  the  galena  shipped  to  eastern 
reduction-works  sampled  $111  per  ton. 

Carbonate,  situated  east  of  the  Try  Again.  Discovered  August  29, 
1874.  This  vein  is  2  feet  wide  and  contains  iron-pyrites,  carbonate  of 
lead,  and  galena,  the  average  assay- value  of  which  is  $120  per  ton.  A 
shaft  has  been  run  on  the  lead  45  feet. 

O.  H.  Bassett,  one  of  the  best-looking  claims  in  the  district  for  the 
amount  of  labor  done.  It  has  been  traeed  for  several  hundred  feet  by 
a  succession  of  shafts,  in  all  of  which  is  exposed  a  very  handsome  and 
well-defined  crevice,  from  4  to  5  feet  wide,  containing  2  feet  in  width  ot 
milling-ore,  which  assays  about  $100. 

S.  P.  Bassett,  situated  200  feet  north  of  the  North  Pacific,  and  a  well- 
defined  lode,  but  contains,  so  far  as  yet  developed,  only  a  small  quantity 
of  ore.    A  tunnel  has  been  driven  about  40  feet. 

Daniel  Stanton,  situated  400  feet  south  of  the  Caledonia  claim.  This 
mine  at  one  time  presented  the  largest  body  of  galena  ore  that  has  been 
developed  in  the  district.  The  chimney  extends  about  100  feet  along 
the  lode  and  is  from  3  to  5  feet  wide.  Its  extent  in  depth  is  not  known. 
Two  tunnels  have  been  run  on  the  vein  aggregating  200  feet,  and  a  shaft 
has  been  sunk  50  feet.  Several  hundred  tons  of  galena  have  been  taken 
out,  the  assay- value  of  which  was  about  $150  in  silver  and  70  per  cent, 
lead.    Two  shipments  of  ore  have  been  made  to  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Micawber,  two  hundred  feet  south  of  the  Silver-Glance.  Strike,  east 
and  west;  dip,  south.  One  of  the  largest  and  strongest  veins  in  the 
district.    A  shaft  sunk  at  discovery  to  the  depth  of  40  feet,  and  levels 
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driven  from  the  shaft.  A  large  part  of  the  ore  is  milling-ore,  (quartz 
carrying  gold  and  silver,)  while  a  considerable  portion  is  galena  carrying 
iron  and  copper  pyrites.  About  20  tons  of  this  ore,  the  assay-value  of 
which  was  $300  per  ton,  has  been  shipped  to  Philadelphia. 

Hamlet  lode,  situated  on  the  west  slope  of  Red  Mountain  proper. 
Course,  east  and  west ;  dip,  south.  Width  of  crevice,  4  feet,  carrying 
galena,  zinc-blende,  and  gray  antimony,  assaying  from  $40  to  $100  per 
ton.    About  $1,000  worth  of  work  has  been  done  on  the  claim. 

McDonald ;  strike,  east  and  west ;  dip,  south.  Width  of  vein,  5  feet. 
Gangue,  quartz,  carrying  sulphides  of  lead,  zinc,  antimony,  and  silver, 
of  which  latter  there  is  about  $40  per  ton. 

Bunker  Hill,  situated  200  feet  north  of  the  South  Pacific.  Strike, 
east  and  west;  dip,  south.  A  larg€  well-defined  vein,  the  gangue  of 
v^hich  is  quartz,  carrying  lead,  zinc,  and  antimony  in  the  form  of  sul- 
phides, and  assaying  $35  per  ton  in  silver.  Some  specimens  of  molyb- 
date  of  lead  have  been  found  in  this  mine.  A  tunnel  has  been  run  on 
the  lode  about  30  feet. 

Teal  Lake,  discovered  June,  1873.  Course,  east  and  west ;  dip,  south; 
-width  of  crevice,  4  feet.  Gangue,  quartz  and  albite,  carrying  galena, 
zinc-blende,  and  carbonate  of  copper,  and  assaying  as  high  as  $200  in 
silver  per  ton ;  i)icked  specimens  assay  as  high  as  $1,000  per  ton.  There 
has  been  about  $2,000  worth  of  work  done  on  the  claim. 

Green  Grove ;  strike,  east  and  west ;  dip,  south ;  width  of  crevice,  6 
feet ;  matrix,  quartz  and  talc,  carrying  galena  and  carbonate  of  cop- 
per. Some  specimens  of  brittle  silver-ore  have  been  found  in  this  mine. 
A  tunnel  has  been  run  on  the  lode  about  30  feet. 

Free  Speech ;  strike,  east  and  west ;  dip,  south.  Ore,  argentiferous 
galena  and  copper- pyrites,  with  a  sprinkling  of  brittle  silver.  Average 
assay,  $100  per  ton. 

Home  Ticket;  strike  and  dip  like  the  preceding.  A  large  vein  of 
talc,  containing  galena  and  zinc-blende,  but  little  developed. 

Lee  Mountain.  This  claim  is  2,200  feet  in  length,  and  is  one  of  the 
oldest  locations  in  the  district,  having  been  discovered  in  1865.  It  is  a 
very  large  vein,  and  has  been  traced  several  hundred  feet  on  the  sur- 
face. The  gangue  is  'talc,  in  which  are  imbedded  galena,  zinc-blende, 
copper  carbonate,  copper-pyrites,  and  iron-pyrites.  There  are  occasional 
pockets  of  galena  nearly  or  quite  filling  the  crevice.  The  average  assay 
in  silver  is  about  $80 ;  picked  specimens  assaying  very  high.  Situated 
opposite  month  of  Beaver  Creek. 

Sixty-Ninth,  discovered  in  1875.  Situated  on  the  north  side  of 
Beaver  Creek.  A  2,200-foot  claim.  Crevice,  10  feet  wide.  The  ore  in 
this  vein  is  6  feet  in  thickness,  mostly  milling-ore,  assaying  from  $25  to 
$80  per  ton.  Two  shafts  have  been  sunk,  one  to  a  depth  of  25  feet  and 
the  other  15  feet. 

Eobert  Lee,  a  west  extension  of  the  Lee  Mountain. 

Barnum  W.  Field,  supposed  to  be  an  east  extension  of  the  Lee 
Mountain. 

Evening  Shade,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Beaver  Creek.  Dis- 
covered 15th  of  July,  1873.  Crevice,  4  feet  wide,  carrying  galena,  which 
assays  $40  per  ton  in  silver,  picked  specimens  assaying  as  high  as  $400 
per  ton.  A  cross-adit  has  been  driven  184  feet  at  right-angles  to  the 
lode,  which  it  cuts  at  the  depth  of  120  feet.  Thence  a  drift  was  run  on 
the  crevice  40  feet.    The  ore  will  require  to  be  concentrated. 

The  foregoing  comprise  but  a  small  part  of  the  claims  located  in  this 
district,  but  it  is  believed  to  embrace  all  those  that  have  been  developed 
17  M 
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to  an  extent  sufficient  to  permit  intelligent  judgment  as  to  their  per- 
manency. 

i  JEFFERSON    COUNTY. 

The  very  numerous  silver-lodes  in  this  county  were  mostly  described 
by  name  in  my  reports  for  1873  and  1874. 

The  groups  "in  the  vicinity  of  Jefferson  City  and  in  the  Boulder  Val- 
ley have  been  extensively  worked  during  the  year,  partly  with  a  view 
to  their  development  and  partly  for  profit. 

Work  on  the  Legal  Tender,  near  Clancy,  has  been  suspended  on  ac- 
count of  water.  JS'ew  machinery  and  larger  pumps  will  have  to  be  pro- 
cured before  work  can  be  resumed. 

The  mine  is  claimed  to  be  as  rich  as  ever,  and  able  to  yield  $100,000 
l)er  year,  as  formerly,  when  the  necessary  improvements  are  mode.  Its 
neighbor,  the  Mammoth,  is  idle  because  of  the  lack  of  mills  to  reduce 
its  rich  ores,  and  for  the  want  of  freighting  facilities,  as  are  many  others 
in  the  vicinity  of  Clancy. 

Five  hundred  tons  of  galena-ore  have  been  t^aken  out  of  the  famous 
Gregory  lode,  near  Jefferson  City,  and  sacked  ready  for  shipment  dur- 
ing the  past  winter.  As  much  more  could  very  soon  be  prepared,  but 
will  wait,  for  want  of  transportation,  until  another  year. 

The  Argentum  lode,  near  Jefferson  City,  has  not  been  worked  during 
the  year,  because  the  owners  prefer  to  wait  for  the  erection  of  redac- 
tion-works at  home.  In  1873  over  100  tons  from  this  mine  were  shipped 
to  Omaha.  The  gross  value  after  reduction  was  $237  per  ton,  yet  the 
shippers  only  received  about  $100  per  ton  on  the  lot  for  their  share, 
after  paying  all  expenses  of  mining,  sacking,  reduction,  commis- 
sions, &c. 

Boulder  district — ^The  Eumley,  Comet,  and  adjoining  claims  in  the  dis- 
trict have  been  pretty  extensively  developed  the  past  autumn  and  win- 
ter. The  Burnley  will  ship  during  the  summer  of  1876  500  tons,  worth 
on  the  average  $300  per  ton.  The  two  mines  above  named  could  pro- 
duce, it  is  claimed,  a  hundred  tons  per  day  each,  if  the  ores  could  be 
worked  at  home,  or  sold  at  what  the  owners  consider  a  fair  profit.* 

The  owners  of  the  Burnley  have,  during  the  past  autumn,  formed  a 
joint-stock  company,  including  themselves  and  a  number  of  capitalists 
in  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  milling  and  smelting  works 
at  the  mine  during  the  next  year.  This  mine  alone  could,  it  is  claimed, 
keep  a  hundred  stamps  at  work,  and  the  Comet,  with  the  dozen  exten- 
sions east  and  west  upon  it,  is  estimated  to  have  equal  capacity. 

The  Boulder  silver-district  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  extensive 
known  in  Montana.  The  whole  eastern  side  of  the  main  range  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains,  from  Helena  southward  through  Lewis  and  Clarkeand 
Jefferson  Counties,  including  the  Little  Prickly  Pear  and  Boulder  Val- 
leys and  Ten-Mile,  abounds  in  silver-quartz  veins  on  almost  every  slope. 

On  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Prickly  Pear  Divide,  which  is  a  high  range 
separating  the  Prickly  Pear  and  White  Tail  Deer  Creek  from  the  Mis- 
souri Biver,  are  many  fine  gold- veins,  as  the  Blacker  and  Keating,  Lead, 
the  Iron  Bod,  the  great  gold  vein  at  Saint  Louis,  and  a  hundred  others, 
which  have  been  profitable  to  their  owners.  For  description  of  these, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  my  former  reports. 

*  I  mnst  say  in  general,  without  meaning  to  apply  the  remark  to  this  case  more  than 
another,  that  these  estimates  of  the  capacity  of  mines  are  usually,  amoug  our  western 
miners,  much  exaggerated.  Engineers  will  understand  that  the  production  of  a  mine 
cannot  he  doubled  at  will,  except  for  a  short  period. — R.  W.  R. 
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MEAGHEB  COUNTY. 

Several  small  gold-quartz  mills  have  worked  soccessfully  in  this  coonty 
daring  the  past  year — one  especially,  at  Dock  Creek ;  but  the  principal 
mineral  wealth  of  this  county,  so  far,  appears  to  be  in  its  placer-mines. 
The  celebrated  Confederate  Gulch,  which  yielded  its  millions  in  gold- 
dust  when  first  discovered,  is  still  paying  handsome  profits  to  its  owners^ 
Thompson's  Oulch,  Eldorado  Bar,  Cane,  Avalanche,  White's,  "Sqw  York, 
and  Spring  Oulches,  American  Bar,  and  the  nnmerous  other  bars  all 
along  down  to  the  Gate  of  the  Mountain  and  Old  Bear  Tooth  Mountain 
are  yielding  well.  All  along  the  Belt  Kange  of  mountains,  north  and 
east  from  Helena  and  across  the  Missouri  Biver,  promising  silver,  gold, 
and  copper  veins  have  been  discovered,  but  not  much  developed. 

From  the  Newlan  Copper  Mine^  at  Copperopolis,  in  Meagher  County, 
Benjamin  Kingsbury  shipped  during  the  season  forty  tons  of  ore  to  Bal« 
timore,  which  gave  33j^  per  cent,  copper,  and  netted  him,  after  paying 
all  expenses,  about  $25  per  ton.  He  owns  three  veins  contiguous  to 
each  other  that  are  wide  and  appear  to  be  permanent,  and  increase  in 
value  as  they  are  sunk  upon.  In  December  he  organized  a  company  at 
Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  which  will  probably  erect  works  to  reduce  these  ores 
during  187G. 

The  gold-yield  of  Meagher  County  has  not  been  far  from  $350,000  for 
several  years  past,  and  the  promise  is  better  for  the  future,  as  small 
claim  owners  are  selling  out  and  consolidating  with  large  owners,  who 
are  bringing  in  larger  ditches.  This  is  taking  place,  indeed,  all  over  the 
Territory,  and  augurs  an  increased  yield  of  the  placer-mines. 

GALLATIN    COUNTY. 

This  has  hardly  been  considered  as  one  of  the  mining-connties  here- 
tofore, but  is  certainly  the  foremost  agricultural  county  of  Montana. 
Yet  it  contains  some  good  mines.  The  large  argentiferous  galena  mine 
on  Sixteen-Mile  Creek,  mentioned  in  my  last  report,  bids  fair  to  fulfill 
all  the  promise  of  its  first  working,  and  considerable  ore  has  been  pre- 
pared for  shipment  to  the  East  next  year,  to  test  its  value. 

The  placer  gold-mines  at  Emigrant  Oulch  and  the  noted  Clarh^s  Fork 
galena-silver  mines,  described  in  my  last  report,  although  on  the  Upper 
Yellowstone  or  its  tributaries,  are  only  accessible  from  Bozeman,  in 
Gallatin  County,  and  may  be  considered  to  belong  to  it. 

The  yield  of  Emigrant  Gulch  the  past  season  has  been  about  $40,000 
of  gold-dust.  The  Clark's  Fork  mines  show  on  the  surface  large  quan- 
tities of  galena  and  silver  ore,  very  rich  in  galena — 60  to  80  per  cent. — 
and  in  silver  bearing  from  $40  to  $600  per  ton,  according  to  the  tests 
that  have  been  made.  These  mines  are  10,000  feet  above  sea-level  in 
the  mountains,  and  120  miles  southeast  from  Bozeman,  and  accessible 
only  on  horseback.  A  company  has  been  formed  to  begin  their  develop- 
ment. But  it  will  take  both  time  and  money  to  make  them  profitable. 
The  improvement  of  navigation  on  the  Yellowstone  would  bring  steam- 
boats within  100  miles  of  them. 

MAUISON  COUNTY. 

During  the  year  1875  there  was  shipped  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s 
Express,  from  the  Virginia  City  office,  gold-dust  to  the  amount  of 
$424,628,  as  reported  by  their  agent,  Mr.  H.  J3.  Howell.  From  the  differ- 
ent camps  within  the  county  the  following  brief  notes  have  been  gath- 
ered : 
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Alder  Oulch. — Last  seasoD  was  a  favorable  one  for  placer-miDiD^,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  the  yield  from  Alder  Gulch  was  Dearly  or  qaite  np 
to  the  average  of  the  last  few  years.  Some  portions  of  it  have  been 
worked  oat ;  bat  the  prevalence  of  lower  wages  and  the  consolidation 
of  many  small  claims  under  the  control  of  a  few  large  companies  main- 
tains the  yearly  product  without  material  decrease.  Several  tracts  of 
ground  in  the  lower  part  of  the  gulch — considered  of  little  value — have 
been  purchased  by  Chinamen,  and  are  evidently  paying  them  well.  With 
two  or  three  exceptions,  the  mine-owners  along  this  creek,  a  distance  of 
16  miles,  have  applied  for  United  States  patents. 

Barton  Gulch. — Barton  Creek  heads  at  the  foot  of  Old  Baldy  Mount- 
ain, and  just  over  a  low  divide  from  the  right  fork  of  Alder  Creek. 
Acting  upon  the  presumption  that  the  source  of  the  gold  foupd  in  the 
bed  of  the  latter  was  at  its  head,  and  that  some  of  the  precious  metal 
"Would  naturally  find  its  way  down  the  channel  of  Barton  Gulch,  con- 
siderable prospecting  has  been  done  in  the  latter,  but  with  small  returns. 
In  the  upper  portion  there  is  a  scarcity  of  water,  and  in  the  lower  part 
the  bed-rock  lies  very  deep ;  still  the  men  at  work  in  it  are  confident  of 
ultimate  success.  On  a  right  fork  of  this  stream,  Mr.  Eobert  Williamson 
has  discovered  and  opened  a  vein  from  which  a  considerable  amoant 
of  good-looking  quartz  has  been  taken.  A  working  test  next  spring  will 
determine  its  value  as  a  gold-ore. 

Bivens  Oulch. — In  this  gulch  placer-mining  has  been  systematically 
carried  on,  and  large  "  clean-ups'^  are  the  results.  The  yearly  yield  is  on 
the  increase,  and  the  gold  obtained  is  of  a  fine  quality. 

Brown^s  Oukh. — Near  the  head  of  this  gulch,  Mr.  M.  D.  Platner  has 
been  successfully  treating  the  rich  silver-ores  of  this  district,  in  which 
are  situated  the  Pacific,  Black,  Gould  &  Curry,  and  other  lodes.  By 
means  of  a  rude  but  clever  arrangement  of  quicksilver-tanks,  steam  is 
generated  and  the  pulp  submitted  to  its  action.  This  suggests  that, 
with  proper  facilities,  these  ores  might  be  easily  and  profitably  worked 
on  a  large  scale. 

The  placer-mines  in  Brown's  Gulch  are  being  rapidly  opened  and  pay 
good  wages.    Several  claims  are  surveyed  and  advertised  for  patents. 

California  Oulch. — In  this  gulch  the  water  is  used  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, but  the  supply  is  limited,  and  many  good /claims  are  lying  idle. 

Copper  Belt  district. — This  new  district  is  at  the  south  point  of  the 
Euby  Mountain,  and  takes  its  name  from  the  first  lode  discovered,  the 
Copper  Belt.  Several  well-defined  veins  of  low-grade  copper-ore  have 
been  found  A  sample  forwarded  to  the  Baltimore  Copper  Works  was 
returned  as  copper- glance,  free  from  antimony  and  arsenic,  assaying  25.2 
per  cent,  of  copper,  with  no  silver. 

Harris  Gulch. — The  placer-ground  in  this  gulch  is  worked  so  far  as 
the  limited  supply  of  water  will  permit,  and  on  the  average  pays  very 
well. 

Havana  district. — In  the  Havana  or  Cherry  Creek  silver-district, 
work  has  been  suspended  on  all  but  the  two  principal  lodes,  the  Ensel- 
man  and  the  Eberhart,  both  of  which  are  looking  very  well.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  rich  ore  has  been  taken  out,  but  the  lack  of  cap- 
ital to  develop  and  erect  the  necessary  works  retards  progress. 

Hot  Spring  district. — In  this  district  the  Red  Bluff,  Silver  Shower, 
and  other  lodes  have  produced  largely,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  pro- 
duct for  the  next  year  will  be  far  in  excess  of  this.  The  fine  Midas  mill, 
at  Sterling,  stands  idle,  but  the  Mallory  and  Olds  mills,  and  the  Bed 
Bluff  arrastra  below,  are  constantly  and  fully  occupied. 

Idaho  (Julch, — Idaho  Creek  heads  at  the  west  face  of  Old  Baldy,  and 
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empties  into  tbe  Stinkingwater  Eiver  above  the  lower  canon.  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Heisrick  have  run  a  drain,  are  putting  in  a  bed-rock  flume^ 
and  expect  to  work  this  gulch  during  the  coming  summer. 

Iron  Rod  district. — On  the  Iron  IU>d  lode  a  tunuel  900  feet  in  length 
has  been  run  for  drainage  and  prospecting  purposes,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  amount  of  work.  A  new  and  rich  discovery  has  been  made  in 
Hell  Gallon  above,  and  the  camp  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Messrs. 
Dahler,  Porter  &  Co.  have  a  good  12-stamp  mill  at  Iron  Eod,  and  in 
Hell  CaHon  there  is  a  6stamp  mill  and  an  arrastra,  all  driven  by  water- 
power. 

Meadow  Creek  district, — In  this  district  the  principal  lode  is  the  Mad- 
isonian,  formerly  known  as  the  Mother  Hendricks,  and  now  owned  by 
Messrs.  Merk  &  Yandes.  On  this  vein  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  the 
depth  of  220  feet ;  levels  have  been  run,  and  at  the  present  time  there 
are  1,200  tons  of  $20  gold-ore  on  the  dump.  A  tunnel  has  been  run  and  a 
large  steam-pump  ordered  for  the  drainage  of  the  mine.  These  gentle- 
men have  a  lO-stamp  quartz-mill  on  Meadow  Greek,  2}  miles  distant,  and 
a  5-8tamp  battery,  driven  by  the  hoisting-engine,  at  the  shaft. 

Mill  Cre-eh  district — Messrs.  Gisler,  Zinn  &  Go.,'  the  owners  of  the 
Broad  Gauge  lode,  have  erected  at  Brandon,  2^  miles  above  Sheridan, 
a  fine  20-stamp  mill,  built  by  Fraser,  Ghambers  &  Go.,  of  Ghicago. 
This  Broad  Gauge  mine  is  a  gold-bearing  deposit  deserving  more  than 
a  passing  notice.  In  the  absence  of  foot  and  hanging  walls,  it  cannot 
be  properly  called  a  vein.  The  ore,  an  ocher-colored  earth,  is  found 
evenly  deposited  upon  a  hill-side,  from  which  it  is  removed  with  pick  and 
shovel.  The  average  yield  does  not  exceed  t7  per  ton,  but  the  ore  is  so 
easily  worked  that  the  mine  pays  monthly  dividends. 

Noricegian  Oulch. — The  placer-mines  on  this  stream  are  extensive.  Dur- 
ing the  past  season  a  joint-stock  company  dug  a  large  ditch  5  miles  in 
length,  through  which  suf&cient  water  for  ground-sluicing  will  be 
brought 

Potosi  silver-district — This  district,  a  new  one,  is  situated  in  the 
range  of  mountains  known  as  the  South  Boulder,  at  the  head  of  Willow 
Greek,  and  bids  fair  to  acquire  importance.  Work  has  been  commenced 
on  several  lodes  and  some  rich  rock  has  been  taken  out ;  but  the  mines 
are  dif&cult  of  access,  and  it  is  probable  they  will  not  be  developed  to 
any  extent  until  arrangements  have  been  made  to  treat  the  ore  near  the 
mines. 

Rochester  district — ^This  camp  about  holds  its  own,  and  keeps  Dr. 
Oitchell's  10-stamp  steam-mill  pounding  away  on  quartz  from  the  few 
lodes  worked. 

Silver  Star  district, — Here  there  are  25  men  employed,  and  the  mines 
are  looking  better  than  ever  Jt)efore.  There  are  two  quartz-mills  here, 
the  Green  Gampbell  and  the  Tripp  &  Ainslee,  tbe  former  having  10 
stamps  and  the  latter  6.  Mr.  Gharles  Heineman  has  opened  a  new  vein, 
called  the  Aurora,  which  is  considered  the  best  in  the  district,  and  has 
purchased  of  Tripp  &  Ainslee  their  water-mill,  in  which  to  crush  the  ore 
taken  from  it.  The  Green  Gampbell  mill  will  probably  be  started  on  cus- 
tom-rock from  the  other  lodes. 

Summit  district — The  principal  lodes  in  this  district  are  the  Oro 
Gache,  Keystone,  Eosebud,  and  Kearsarge.  The  Oro  Gache  is  the  only 
one  worked.  During  the  last  summer  this  mine  was  prospected,  and  it 
is  now  supposed  that  another  chimney  of  rich  ore  has  been  found. 
The  Keystone  and  Bosebud  are  down  to  the  water-level,  and  must  be 
drained  before  any  quantity  of  rock  can  be  taken  out.  There  are  five 
quartz-mills  in  the  district,  all  standing  idle.    The  McGlure  Ghilian 
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mill  in  Spriag  Galcb  has  been  pat  in  ranning  order  and  will  start  in  the 
spring.  Application  bas  been  made  to  obtain  patents  for  the  Oro  Cache 
lode  and  the  North  Oro  Cache  lode,  with  the  McGlnre  mill-site  attached. 

Warm  Spring  district — ^The  placer^mines  of  this  district  are  located 
along  Warm  Spring  Greek,  which  rises  on  the  soath  side  of  Old  Baldy 
and  empties  into  the  Stinkingwater  Eiver,  of  which  it  is  the  largest 
tributary,  just  above  the  second  ca&on.  The  creek  derives  its  name  from 
the  many  warm  springs  foand  upon  its  banks.  During  last  summer  the 
gulch  was  located  throngh  its  entire  length,  abont  7  miles,  and  three 
companies  commenced  operations ;  but  as  yet  little  progress  has  been 
made. 

Washington  Bar  is  on  Meadow  Greek,  near  its  source  in  the  Soath 
Boulder  range,  and  pays  moderately  well.  Mr.  George  F.  Gope,  who 
has  invested  money  here,  employs  several  meii  on  the  bar.  A  consider- 
able part  of  the  work  this  summer  was  done  to  get  the  mines  in  shape 
for  next  season. 

Wigwam  Oulch^  on  the  Madison  slope  of  Old  Baldy,  baa  been  aban- 
doned, owing  to  the  great  number  of  large  bowlders  encountered  and 
the  scarcity  of  water.  It  is  possible  that  with  increased  mechanical 
facilities  and  water-supply  this  ground  might  be  profitably  mined. 

Williams  Oulch  mns  nearly  parallel  with  Alder,  and  contributes  a 
small  stream  to  the  Stinkingwater.  Very  many  lodes  have  been  located 
in  this  gulch ;  a  few  have  been  represented  by  labor  done  during  the 
year,  but  none  are  regularly  worked.  The  ore  from  these  lodes  is 
much  like  that  in  Brown's  Gulch,  near  by.  Placer-claims  have  been 
located  in  the  bed  of  the  creek. 

Wiscon^n  Creek. — ^The  lodes  in  this  district  are  pretty  well  developed, 
and  encourage  the  hope  of  many  that  this  will  make  one  of  the  best 
quartz-camps  in  the  county.  The  Gompany  lode  of  the  Messrs.  Noble 
continues  to  pay  a  handsome  dividend,  and  other  mines  recently  opened 
promises  well. 

The  placer-mines  in  Wisconsin  Gulch  are.  worked  to  a  greater  extent 
and  with  better  results  than  ever  before. 

MISSOULA  COUNTY. 

This  Gounty  is  situated  in  the  northwest  portion  of  Montana  Terri- 
tory. The  principal  streams  are  the  Missoula  and  the  Bitter  Boot 
Bivers,  the  latter  a  tributary  of  the  former.  The  Missoula  is  a  contin- 
uation of  the  Deer  Lodge,  being  the  stream  formerly  known  as  the  Hell- 
Gate  Biver.  It  heads  in  the  Big  Hole  Mountains,  and  flows  into  the 
Fend  d'Oreille  Lake.  The  Bitter  Boot  heads  in  the  Bitter  Boot  Mount- 
ains. The  county  is  well  watered,  the  mountains  being  full  of  small 
streams  and  springs.  It  is  the  best  agricultural  county  in  the  Territoiy. 
In  the  Bitter  Boot  Valley,  not  only  large  crops  of  grain,  potatoes,  cab- 
bages, turnips,  onions,  and  other  vegetables  grow,  but  tomatoes,  melon&. 
apples,  crab-apples,  stawberries,  raspberries,  gooseberries,  currants,  ana 
other  fruits  are  successfully  cultivated.  So  successful  is  the  agricultur- 
ist in  this  county,  that  spare  labor  nearly  always  seeks  employment  on 
the  ranches,  and  mining  receives  but  a  small  amount  of  attention.  The 
result  of  farming  is  an  almost  certain  success,  while  that  of  mining  is 
exceedingly  uncertain.  There  are  also  other  causes  that  the  mines  in 
this  county  have  not  received  a  larger  share  of  attention.  Among  these 
are  the  circumstances  that  followed  the  discovery  of  the  Gedar  Greek 
mines,  of  which  I  shall  say  more  presently.  Another  is  the  hinderance 
to  prospecting  found  in  the  heavy  timber  that  covers  the  mountains 
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and  fills  the  galches,  and  the  obstacles  to  galch-miniDg  presented  by 
the  immense  volumes  of  water  that  fill  the  channels  in  the  spring,  and 
by  the  frequent  want  of  good  dumping-groand. 

The  principal  mines,  those  of  Oedar  Greek,  were  discovered  in  Novem- 
ber, 1869.  Very  soon  afterward  the  report  that  rich  placer-diggings 
had  been  struck  in  Missoula  caused  a  great  excitement  in  Helena,  and 
early  in  1870  a  <^  stampede''  to  the  new  mines  was  the  result.  Large 
numbers  of  miners  arrived  at  Cedar  Creek  to  find  deep  snow  and  very 
little  provision.  Of  course  prospecting  was  next  to  impossible.  Still 
they  waited  patiently,  and  while  they  waited  every  month  added  to 
their  number.  At  last  the  spring  opened,  and  then  came  the  water, 
roaring  down  the  creek  in  such  quantities  as  to  render  work  out  of  the 
question.  Many  left  the  camp  never  to  return,  but  others  persevered. 
The  gulch  was  exceedingly  rich,  but  also  exceedingly  expensive  to 
work,  and  the  mining  property  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  few  large 
companies.-  Miners  departed  leaving  their  debts  unpaid,  and  ruined 
merchants  followed  their  example. 

Among  the  miners  who  had  <'  stampeded"  to  Cedar  were  many  of  the 
best  prospectors  in  the  Territory ;  and  the  fact  that  these  men  left  the 
camp  disappointed  and  with  empty  purses,  has  doubtless  prevented 
many  others  from  prospecting  in  Missoula  County.  At  the  present  time 
the  effect  of  the  Cedar  excitement  is  wearing  off,  and  some  successful 
prospecting  has  been  done  during  the  past  year.  Yet  the  mining  in- 
terests of  this  county  are  still  unfairly  handicapped  when  compared 
with  those  of  other  counties  in  Montana. 

Cediar  Creek, — A  very  large  amount  of  gold  has  been  taken  from  the 
Cedar  Creek  Gulch  and  its  tributaries.  Claims  extending  from  50  above 
discovery  to  76  above  yielded  from  $18  to  $300  to  the  set  of  timbers.* 
The  principal  companies  now  working  are  the  Ko.  67  and  the  Home- 
Stake.  The  former  company  is  at  work  on  claims  from  67  to  72  above 
discovery.  The  principal  work  was  done  in  the  years  1871, 1872,  and 
1873,  during  which  i)eriod  there  was  taken  out  about  $50,000  each  year, 
at  an  annual  cost  of  about  $30,000. 

The  Home-Stake  Company  is  at  work  on  Snow-Shoe  Oulch,  at  the 
head  of  Cedar.  This  company  is  composed  of  Messrs.  Caplice,  Smith, 
Lynch  &  Kelly,  who  bought  up  the  whole  gulch  last  fall,  (1874,)  to- 
gether with  the  water-privileges,  for  $1,000,  and  have  since  expended 
in  improvements  $1,000.  These  are  "  hydraulic  ^  diggings.  There  is  a 
flume  600  feet  long,  which  will  be  increased  in  length  200  feet  next  year. 
It  is  a  16-inch  flume  with  9-inch  grade.  There  is  water  for  about  three 
months  in  the  year,  running  from  50  to  300  inches,  miners'  measurement. 
During  the  summer  of  1875  these  diggings  yielded,  with  nine  men  at 
work,  in  ten  weeks  the  gross  sum  of  $9,200,  and  netted  the  owners 
$4,600.  The  proprietors  claim,  moreover,  that  between  $2,000  and 
$3,000  was  lost  by  robberies  of  the  sluices.  The  wages  paid  are  $5  per 
diem,  8hour  shifts,  and  7  days  in  the  week.  The  company  boards  the 
men  at  $9  per  week.  There  is  no  feed  for  horses  at  Cedar  Creek,  but 
plenty  of  wood  and  water.  Water  for  mining  purposes  is  scarce  at  the 
head  of  the  gulch  in  the  autumn. 

With  the  exception  of  the  few  claims  now  being  worked,  the  mines 

•  This  seems  to  refer  to  the  timberinc  of  drifts,  run  for  purposes  of  extraction,  in  the 
fturiferous  gravel  of  the  *'  pay -channel/'  It  is  a  vague  measurement ;  but,  if  my  con- 
jecture is  correct,  the  '^set  of  timbers"  may  perhaps  be  fairly  assumed  to  represent 
50  cubic  yards  of  material  removed.  This  would  make  the  yield  stated  a  very  hand- 
some but  not  an  unparallele<l  one. — R.  W.  R. 
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are  not  remunerative  on  account  of  the  cost  of  working,  the  depth  of 
the  ground,  and  the  want  of  drainage. 

Nine-Mile  Oreeh  is  situated  25  miles  nearly  due  west  from  the  town  of 
Missoula,  down  the  Missoula  Biver,  on  the  right  bank  of  which  it  enters 
as  a  tributary.  The  diggings  are  about  27  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
creek.  The  creek  runs  first  from  west  to  east,  then  turns  and  empties 
into  the  Missoula,  which  runs  from  east  to  west  The  gulch  is  heavily 
timbered  and  has  very  slight  fall;  but  the  diggings  are  shallow  and  tol- 
erably easy  to  drain,  prospect,  and  work.  About  2^  miles  of  the  gulch 
are  covered  by  patents,  Barrett  &  Co.  having  a  patent  for  100  acres,  and 
Dixon,  Kime  &  Co.  having  a  patent  for  40  acres.  This  x)atented  groaud, 
ranging  from  8  t6  16  rods  iu  width,  was  taken  up  in  the  fall  of  1874. 
The  gulch  is  claimed  under  locations  for  5  miles  below  the  forks  of  the 
creek,  and  each  of  the  two  main  forks  is  claimed  for  2  to  3  miles.  There 
are  also  several  short  side-gulches  claimed.  All  these  claims  are 
represented  by  annual  labor.  Barrett  &  Co.  are  working  their  ground, 
and  are  said  to  be  doing  well,  probably  taking  out  from  $5  to  $6  per  day 
to  the  hand. 

Dixon,  Kime  &  Co.  have  just  commenced  to  open  their  ground. 

The  two  main  forks  of  Nine-Mile  Creek  are  called,  respectively,  Saint 
Louis  Qulch  and  Eastash  Gulch. 

A  Frenchman,  who  owned  No.  19  on  Eustash,  recently  bought  out  the 
adjoining  claim  (No.  20)  for  $1,000,  and  now  owns  600  teet.  The  claims 
are  very  rich,  and  have  yielded  as  high  as  $100  per  day  to  the  hand. 
One  day  during  the  week  commencing  August  16, 1875,  31  ounces  of 
dust  was  taken  out  of  No.  19.  This  dust  is  very  fine  in  quality,  selling 
at  from  $20.50  to  $21.25  currency  per  ounce.  During  the  same  month  a 
nugget  weighing  5  ounces  was  taken  from  the  same  claim.  In  this 
gulch  there  are  about  50  located  claims  of  300  feet  each. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Missoula  bought  from  Nine-Mile  district 
during  the  week  commencing  August  16,  1875,  80  ounces  of  gold-dust, 
paying  from  $20.50  to  $21.25  per  ounce. 

At  the  point  where  Saint  Louis  Oulch  and  Eustash  Gulch  meet  and 
form  Nine-Mile  Creek  is  the  mining-camp  of  Montreal,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  forty  souls.  The  town  possesses  one  hotel,  four  saloons, 
one  store,  two  butcher-shops,  two  blacksmith-shops,  one  bakery,  and 
two  Chinese  wash-houses.  Wages  range  from  $4.50  to  $5  per  day,  and 
board  costs  $8  per  week.  The  grass  is  not  good  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
gulch,  but  there  is  an  abundance  of  water  for  a  long  mining-season  and 
a  plentiful  supply  of  good  timber. 

Quartz  Oulch  empties  into  the  Missoula  Eiver,  on  the  left  bank  of  that 
stream,  about  52  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Missoula.  This  is  a  heavily- 
timbered  gulch,  with  deep  diggings  in  the  channel,  having  slight  fall, 
and  being  consequently  very  difficult  to  prospect  or  work.  There  are 
two  districts  in  the  gulch,  called  the  upper  and  the  lower.  In  the  upper 
district  there  are  from  50  to  70  located  claims.  Claims  Nos.  15, 16, 17, 
18,  and  19,  above  discovery  in  this  district,  being  "  bar-diggings,''  were 
worked  in  1872  with  drifts  from  20  to  30  feet  in  depth,  and  yield  from 
$10  to  $12  per  day  to  the  hand.  These  claims  were  all  worked  out  in 
that  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  lower  portion  of  claim  No.  15,  which 
was  worked  out  in  the  summer  of  1873,  paying  well.  Below  No.  15  the 
ground  has  not  been  worked  out,  on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of 
water  to  be  removed  and  the  absence  of  fall  for  drainage.  Messrs. 
Boyce  &  Co.,  McManus,  and  othersare  running  a  drain-ditch  in  the  deep 
channel,  and  will  probably  commence  sluicing  this  fall. 

Messrs.  McGraw  &  Co.  have  been  prospecting  the  deep  channel  to  a 
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considerable  extent,  but  have,  I  believe,  never  reached  bed-rock  in  the 
main  gulch.  While  working  on.  No.  20  above  discovery,  in  the  upper 
district,  (difting,)  and  running  across  the  month  of  a  tributary  gulch,  in 
the  sumujer  of  1875,  they  struck  bed-rock,  and,  according  to  general 
rumor,  obtained  as  much  as  $225  to  the  set  of  timbers.  Messrs.  William 
Losa  and  Joe  Farrell,  who  had  been  prospecting  on  the  bar  for  two  years, 
have  now  drifted  on  the  deep  channel,  and  are  said  to  be  doing  well. 
Bartz  &  Co.,  on  Ko.  44,  in  the  same  (upper)  district^  are  also  reported 
to  be  prosperous.  There  are  two  flume  companies  in  the  upper  and  one 
in  the  lower  district,  but  they  only  clean  up  twice  a  year,  and  nothing 
trustworthy  can  be  ascertained  as  to  the  result  of  their  labors.  It  is 
generally  supposed ,  however,  that  they  are  successful. 

Quartz  Gulch  was  discovered  in  the  fall  of  1870.  The  gold-dust  at 
the  mouth  is  "  flaky  ^  and  coarse,  and  very  much  resembles  "  Nine-Mile" 
dust,  while  at  the  head  of  the  creek  it  is  ^'  heavy,  well- washed,  round 
gold."  The  richest  ground  is  in  spots,  and  the  channel  is  deep  and  hard 
to  work.  There  is  plenty  of  water  up  to  July,  and  afterward  water  is 
collected  in  reservoirs  in  sufficient  quantities  to  run  in  day-time  only. 
The  gold  assays,  according  to  returns  from  San  Francisco  mint,  $19.81 
in  coin  per  ounce.  The  diggings  in  Quartz  Gulch  probably  yield  from 
$20  to  $85  to  the  set  of  timbers,  the  lowest  figure  being  the  most  com- 
mon. Wages  are  $5  per  diem.  The  bar-diggings  have  been  thoroughly 
prospected,  but  prospecting  has  only  recently  been  begun  in  the  deep 
channel. 

In  1874,  Mr.  Eichotte,  a  Frenchman,  discovered  a  quartz-vein  showing 
considerable  free  gold,  but  has  not  yet  done  much  in  developing  it. 
The  vicinity  has  not  been  prospected  for  quartz,  but  pieces  of  quartz 
containing  free  gold  have  been  repeatedly  taken  out  of  the  placer-mines. 

Idtile  Bear  Creek  is  about  three  miles  below  Quartz  Gulch,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Missoula  Biver.  It  heads  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  be- 
tween Quartz  Gulch  and  Trout  Greek.  This  gulch  has  been  worked 
since  the  spring  of  1870.  The  dust  is  .956  fine.  Messrs.  Foote,  Holtz, 
and  Quinn  are  the  principal  owners.  The  two  former,  who  recently, 
purchased  half  the  interest  of  the  latter  for  $550,  now  claim  650  feet, 
and  are  working  with  results  reported  to  be  satisfactory. 

Trout  Creek  is  a  left-bank  tributary  of  the  Missoula  Biver,  about  54 
miles  west  of  the  town  of  Missoula.  The  mines  were  discovered  in 
August,  1873,  when  about  $2,000  were  taken  out  of  a  piece  of  ground 
30  by  80  feet  on  the  surface,  and  from  1^  to  3  feet  in  depth.  This  was 
done  by  Messrs.  Fox  &;  Co.,  who  were  prospecting  on  a  point  where  the 
creek  makes  a  turn,  and  struck  bed-rock  on  the  edge  of  the  gulch. 
Bed-rock,  however,  has  not  yet  been  stnick  in  the  deep  channel  of  the 
creek.  The  mines  are  deep,  the  fall  is  slight,  and  it  is  very  difficult 
ground  to  drain.  This  makes  prospecting  difficult  and  expensive ;  still  a 
large  amount  of  work  is  in  progress.  Lewis  &  Go.  are  prospecting  and 
running  a  drain  half  a  mile  in  length.  They  have  sunk  30  feet,  but  have 
not  yet  struck  bed-rock. 

In  1873,  Gave,  Lodus  &  Go.  ran  a  drain  400  feet  long  on  claims  17 
and  18  below  discovery,  and  attempted  to  raise  the  water  by  ^^Ghina'' 
pumps.  After  getting  down  20  feet  they  were  overcome  by  the  water, 
and  failed  to  reach  b^-rock.  In  the  same  year  Davis  &  Go.  undertook 
to  run  a  drain.  They  struck  the  rim-rock,  and  got  good  prospects,  but 
could  not  reach  bed-rock  in  the  channel. 

Mr.  David  Thompson  also  undertook  to  run  a  drain  on  claim  No.  9 
below  discovery.  He  has  not  reached  bed-roQk,  but  is  continuing  work, 
though  obliged  to  stop  occasionally  for  want  of  means,  and  will  go  to 
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work  again  in  the  fall.  The  principal  tributaries  of  Trout  Creek  are 
Freeze-out,  six  miles  from  the  head  of  the  gulch,  on  the  left-hand  bank; 
Beep  Greek,  three  miles  below  Freeze-out,  on  the  same  bank :  and  Wind- 
fall, quarter  of  a  mile  below  Deep  Greek,  on  the  right-nand  bank. 
Of  these.  Windfall  is  giving  the  most  favorable  results  to  prospecting 
and  mining  operations.  The  two  other  gulches  are  worked,  and  yield 
small  wages. 

These  comprise  the  principal  mines  now  known  in  Missoula  County. 
There  are  also  some  Chinamen  working  on  a  bar  toward  the  head  of 
Bitter  Root  River,  where  they  earn  small  wages  (from  $4  to  85  per  day 
to  the  hand)  for  a  very  short  time  in  the  spring.  It  is  said  by  many  old 
residents,  especially  those  who  accompanied  Governor  Ashley  in  liis 
journey  through  this  county,  that  rich  silver-ledges  exist  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  county.  Certainly  some  very  good  specimens  are 
shown  as  coming  from  that  region. 

Mr.  Alvia  Lent,  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  gives  the  following  as  the 
shipments  of  gold-dust  by  express  from  the  Missoula  office  during  the 
years  1873, 1874,  and  1875 : 


Months. 


Jftouary... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

AuguHt — 
September 
October  . . . 
November . 
December . 


ToUl. 


18^3. 


1874. 


1875. 


15.000 

7,550 

3,500 

7,250 

8,800 

13,150 

21.750 

11,300 

7,500 

8.320 

6,t?00 


100,  020 


1-2,375 

2,750 

13,1^)6 

4,700 

3.400 

7,000 

14,000 

3,800 

8,500 

17,600 

11.490 

14,000 

20,700 

*7.C00 

5,000 

5,900 

13,250 

10, 600 

112,285 


49,  GOO 


*  This  is  up  to  August  22. 

Mr.  Lent  estimates  that  20  per  cent,  may  be  added  to  these  amounts 
for  the  ''  gold-dust"  that  is  taken  out  of  the  county  by  private  hands,  or 
forwarded  through  the  mails. 

The  quality  of  the  dust  from  different  camps  in  the  county,  and  the 
price  paid  in  August  by  the  Missoula  !National  Bank,  is  found  in  the 
following  list : 


^ame  of  camp. 


Pricepaid  in  Au- 
gust, 1875. 


Nine-Mile.... 
Quartz  Gulch 
Bitter  Koot .. 

Cedar 

Trout 

Sunrise 


Tvr  oz.,  eurrencff. 

$il  00 

20  75 

19  00 

20  75  to  21  00 


Fineness. 


.967 
.95<> 


956  to. 970 

.9t4 
.976 


There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Missoula  County  possesses  her 
share  of  mineral  wealth,  but  many  circumstances  have  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  development  of  her  mines,  and  the  county  today  remains  almost 
unexplored. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


UTAH. 


This  Territory  was  visited  by  my  deputy,  Mr.  A.  Eilers,  in  the  sum- 
mer and  fall,  and  still  later  by  Mr.  T.  F.  Van  Wagenen,  who  has  fur- 
nished me  with  the  latest  accounts  up  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  estimate  of  the  bullion- product  of  the  Territory  has  been  arrived 
at  from  detailed  data  as  to  shipments  of  the  railroads  and  of  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co.'s  express,  kindly  furnished  me  at  the  end  of  the  year  by 
Mr.  6.  Billing,  the  proprietor  of  one  of  the  largest  smelting-works  in 
the  Territory,  and  from  the  values  of  ores  and  base  bullion,  ascertained 
through  the  principal  ore  and  bullion  buyers  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Messrs. 
Hanauer  and  A.  von  Weise. 

The  descriptive  text  as  to  the  condition  of  the  mining-industry  in 
Utah  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Theo.  F.  Van  Wagenen,  my  deputy, 
Mr.  A.  Eilers,  and  several  other  professional  gentlemen  residing  in  Utah. 

The  product  of  gold  and  silver  in  1875  was  as  follows : 

CarreDcy.  Coin. 

(Gold  116.) 

Silver  in  284  tons  of  copper-ore,  at  30 
ounces  per  ton,  at  30  cents  currency . .  $2, 550  00         $3, 159  82 

Gold  and  silver  in  16,330  tons  argentifer- 
ous lead,  at  $175  currency  per  ton 2, 857,  750  00    2, 414,  798  75 

Silver  bars *607,7C3  00        53S,909  73 

Silver,  value  in  4,312  tons  of  lead-ore,  12 
ounces  per  ton,  at  $12.60  currency 54, 331  20         45, 909  69 

Silver,  value  in  1,000  tons  of  lead-ore,  100 
ounces  per  ton,  at  SllO  currency 110, 000  00         92, 950  00 

Gold-dust  by  express t43,  OcSO  00        *35, 800  00 

Gold-dust  by  other  conveyances t4, 368  00  J7, 160  00 

Total  gold  and  silver 3,  710, 454  20    3,'137, 687  99 

This  amount  can  be  separated  into  gold  and  silver,  as  follows : 

Gold  in  base  bullion  8138, 805  00 

Gold-dust 42,960  00 

$181,765  00 

Silver  in  base  bullion 2, 233, 033  75 

Silver  from  all  other  sources 722, 889  24 

2,955,922  99 

Total  gold  and  silver 3, 137, 687  99 

To  this  may  be  added  the  values  produced  in  the  Territory  in  lead 
and  copper : 

*  Amounts  obtained  from  Salt  Lako  oflftce  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  by  Mr.  Billing?, 
t  Amounts  published  in  January,  1876,  by  Mr.  Valentine,  superintendent  of  Wells, 
Fargo  <fe  Co.'s  Express.    They  were  given  by  him  as  coin. 
X  Estimated. 
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Carrency.  Coin. 

Lead,  1C,330  tons,  at  $76  currency $1, 224, 750  00  $1, 034, 913  73 

Lead,  value  in  4,312  tons  of  ore,  55  per 
cent., at  $12.50 53,900  00  45,545  50 

Total 1,278,650  00  1,080,459  25 

Copper,  284  tons  copper- ore,  20  per  cent., 

$1.15  per  unit,  $23  per  ton 6, 532  00  5, 519  54 

Copper,  349  tons  black  copper,  at  $100. .  34, 900  00  29, 490  50 

Total 41,432  00  35,010  04 

RECAPITULATION. 

Coin. 

Gold $181,765  00 

Silver 2,955,922  99 

Lead 1,080,459  25 

Copper 35, 010  04 

Total  metals 4,253,157  28 

By  comparing  these  figures  with  those  of  former  years  in  previous 
reports,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  decrease  in 
1875. 

The  cause  of  this  large  decrease  is  found  in  the  depressed  condition 
of  the  smelting  business  during  the  first  half  of  the  year.  The  prices 
for  ore  had  been  carried  up  in  1874  to  a  point  which  almost  precluded 
any  profit  to  home  smelters,  and  as  a  consequence  most  of  the  works 
had  shut  down.  This  practically  forbade  the  working  of  many  of  the 
mines,  the  ores  of  which  would  not  bear  transportation  for  long  dis- 
tances, but  which,  nevertheless,  had  yielded  quite  a  large  proportion  of 
the  annual  production. 

About  May,  1875,  however,  the  condition  of  the  ore-market  had  im- 
proved greatly,  so  that  Mr.  Billing,  of  the  Germania  Works,  first  ven- 
tured to  begin  smelting.  His  example  was  soon  followed  by  the  Saturn 
Works,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  eleven  furnaces  were  in  operation, 
and  the  ore-supply  was  as  good  as  ever  before,  if  not  better.  The  rul- 
ing prices,  though  pretty  well  advanced,  were  not  too  high  to  leave  a 
small  margin  of  profit,  and  the  cdstom-works  appeared  to  be  satisfied, 
on  the  whole,  with  the  condition  of  things,  A  very  important  advance 
in  the  industry  during  this  year  was  the  successful  introduction,  in  the 
fall,  of  Utah  coke  in  the  furnaces.  Heretofore  that  class  of  fuel  has 
been  the  most  expensive  item  in  smelting,  costing  from  $30  to  $35.  per 
ton  delivered,  with  all  the  disadvantages  of  purchasing  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, (in  Indiana  or  Pennsylvania.)  In  August  the  first  carload  of 
San  Pete  coke  was  delivered  to  the  Germania  Works,  and,  on  trial,  was 
found  to  answer  very  well,  though  not  as  suitable  as  the  Connellsville 
coke.  The  manufacturers  (the  Fairview  Coal  and  Coke  Company)  found 
themselves  immediately  in  receipt  of  many  more  orders  than  they  could 
fill,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  coal-beds  were  40  miles  from  the  terminus 
of  the  Utoh  Southern  Railroad,  by  a  wagon-road  not  of  the  best  quality. 
Late  in  the  year  the  company  was  selling  all  it  could  bring  to  market  at 
$28  per  ton,  a  figure  which  insured  a  handsome  profit.  It  was  the  inten- 
tion to  construct  either  a  tram-road  or  a  better  wagon-road  from  the  rail- 
road terminus  early  in  the  spring  of  1876,  and  it  was  expected  that  coke 
could  be  delivered  at  Sandy  or  Salt  Lake  for  not  over  $20  per  ton.    The 
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samples  first  broaght  up  to  the  city  bad  the  appearance  of  an  excellent 
material,  being  clean,  resonant,  and  sufficiently  firm  to  bear  the  harden 
of  a  lead-farnace.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  donbt  that  the 
San  Pete  coal  will  make  a  very  good  coke;  and  this  fact  may  be  expected 
to  stimalate  experiments  with  many  of  the  other  coal-deposits  of  the 
Territory,  some  of  which  produce  an  equally  promising  fuel. 

Fully  75  per  cent,  of  the  product  of  metals  in  Utah  comes  from  Par- 
ley's Park,  Little  Cottonwood,  Bingham,  and  Ophir  districts.  In  Camp 
Floyd,  Tintic,  Star,  Beaver,  San  Francisco,  and  the  numerous  other 
southern  districts  a  large  amount  of  work  has  been  done,  but  it  has 
been  mostly  in  the  way  of  prospecting  or  developing.  Great  quantities 
of  ore  are  already  in  sight  in  the  mines  of  Southern  Utah;  but  as  it  is, 
as  a  rule,  of  low  grade,  no  very  large  production  can  be  expected  until 
railroad  transportation  is  available.  '^  Milling-ore,"  which  can  be  reduced 
by  amalgamation  to  nearly  pure  silver  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mines, 
is  not  abundant  in  this  Territory  at  present,  and  the  bulkier  product 
obtained  by  smelting  even  rich  argentiferous  lead-ores  can  scarcely  bear 
the  cost  of  wagon  transportation  over  long  distances. 

The  following  reduction  works  have  been  in  operation  during  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  year: 

Gerraania  Works, 2  furnaces;*  Jordan  and  Galena,  2  furnaces;  Flag- 
staff Works,  2  furnaces;  Saturn  Works,  2  furnaces;  Waterman  Works, 
2  furnaces;  Chicago  Works^  3  furnaces;  McHenry  Mill,  Parley's  Park; 
Pioneer  and  Enterprise  Mills,  Ophir  district;  New  Jersey  Arrastras, 
Ophir  district;  Fairview  Mill,  Ophir  district. 

Several  of  the  more  important  smelting-works  have  been  described 
in  former  reports.  In  the  present  report  I  give,  as  a  representative 
case,  the  account  of  the  Jordan  and  Galena  Works  and  their  operations 
for  the  year,  for  which  I  am  chiefly  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  P.  Lockwood. 
These  works  have  two  reverberatory  roasting-furnaces,  built  on  a  plan 
which  may  be  called  a  cross  between  the  English  smelting  and  the  old 
German  roasting  furnace.  They  are  considered  too  short,  and  too  high 
between  arch  and  bottom,  to  be  perfectly  adapted  to  the  work  here  re- 
quired of  them.  There  are,  in  addition,  five  elliptical  shaft-furnaces, 
60  by  30  inches  in  interior  dimensions,  10  feet  6  inches  from  tuyeres  to 
feed-door,  14  inches  from  tuyeres  to  slag-tap,  and  24  inches  from  tap  to 
sole.  A  sixth  furnace  is  octagonal,  42  inches  in  diameter,  12  feet  6 
inches  in  height,  and  like  the  rest  in  other  dimensions.  All  are  run  with 
closed  fronts,  and  have  water-jackets,  extending  14  inches  below  and  2 
feet  6  inches  above  the  tuyeres.  Above  the  water-jackets  the  stack 
rests  on  pillars,  like  a  Pilz  furnace.  The  jackets  are  of  riveted  boiler- 
plate, giving  an  inner  annular  space  8  inches  across,  which  is  closed  at 
the  top  by  a  plate  riveted  on.  The  water  is  fed  into  the  jackets  1  inch 
below  the  top,  and  the  discharge-pipe  is  in  the  top  and  rises  1  inch  be- 
fore turning.  This  keeps  the  jacket  constantly  full  and  prevents  the 
accumulation  of  steam.  The  jackets  are  separate  segments,  held  in 
place  by  a  strip  of  thin  band-iron.  When  the  furnace  is  run  down,  and 
has  to  be  cleaned,  this  band  is  loosened,  and  the  front  jacket  is  taken 
out.    This  arrangement  is  unsurpassed  for  convenience. 

There  are  two  engines,  of  25  and  35  horse-power,  respectively,  four 
Mackenzie  blowers,  a  sampling-mill  for  ores  sent  for  sale,  and  a  water- 

*  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  correctneaB  of  this  statemeDt  as  to  the  namber  of  farnaces, 
not  knowing  by  what  rule  they  have  been  counted.  The  Jordan  and  Galena  Works, 
for  example,  have  indeed  but  two  roasting  reverberatories,  but  they  have  also  six  shaft- 
furnaces. — R.  W.  R. 
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ditch  9J  miles  long,  capable  when  in  use  of  furnishing  250  horsepower, 
but  now  out  of  repair. 

All  the  matter  produced  is  saved  and  put  again  through  the  furnaces 
until  it  becomes  rich  enough  in  copper  to  be  marketable.  The  cost  of 
roasting  matter  and  galena  is  about  $2  per  ton  for  labor,  and  the  same 
amount  for  fuel.  The  works  were  running  but  seven  months  during 
the  year^  and  treated  about  7,350  tons  of  ore,  as  is  shown  by  the  sub- 
ioined  table. 

OreSf  ^'C,  consumed  at  the  Jordan  and  Galena  Smelling- Works,  Utah ,  during  the  year  1875. 


Name. 


Gross  weight. 


Jonlan  and  Galena  * 

Utah  Queen 

Belle 

Emily 

Gallon 

Manganese 

Grey  Kook 

Agnes 

Sierra  Madr6 

Green  Moontidn 

Bmno 

Highland  Chief  of  Little  Cottonwood 

SamneP'A" 

Samuel  "B" 

Evarts 

Tenderfoot 

Bine  Rock 

"L"0re 

Tccoma 

IXL 

City  Rock 

Yosemite 

Walker  &  Webster 
Ashland  ^  Serere. 

Toledo 

Ophir 


JimFisk 

Richmond 

Mount  SaTaee 

Victoria  and  Imperial ... 
Miller,  (American  Fork) 

Reed  Sc  Benson 

Brooklyn 

Neptone , 

Cinolunati 

ValletJo 


Pounds. 
6, 905, 771) 
12, 175 

10, 687 

10,129 

15, 080 

13,500 

12,150 

1,  895 

8,  9iil 

14, 690 

157, 675 

6,950 

7,016 

1,507 

8, 2*20 

9,090 

8,500 

708,606 

126.350 

55,168 

1,073,381 

107,500 

508,407 

188,168 

11,994 

34,385 

38,804 

900,238 

44.675 

49,531 

19. 043 

195^490 

6,619 

6,440 

71, 286 

708, 938 


Descrct 

Mnck 

Cflenian 

Winnemack 

Flagstaff 

WeBtem  Star 

Occident 

South  Star  and  Titns 

Thad.  Stevens 

North  Star 

Revere    

Spanish 

Equitable 

Swansea 

Teresa 

Sailor  Jack 

Wellington  of  Big  Cottonwood. 

Full  Moon 

Old  Cross 

Prince  of  Wales 

NesPerces 

American  Flag 

Alabama 

Hidden  Treasure 

Fred 

Victor 

Dinero 

Monumental 

Kinner 


Total, 


Coke,  (Connellsville) 
Charcoal,  (bushels) .. 

Limestone 

Iron-ore  t 

Scrap-iron 


Gross  weight 


Pounds. 
131,460 
27,230 
12.361 
505.,  730 
137,377 
102.9^0 

7C0.:rv? 

21. 7tO 
32,  Gil 
7t',  000 

8,190 

92,037 

82,850 

^.279 

199, 715 

54.172 

172,967 

60.217 

91,115 

53,610 

29,923 

10.920 

6.337 

9,QG0 

13,560 

47,330 

44,505 


14, 700, 5S5 


1.791,67s 

140,649 

1,919,100 

2,498,980 

12,835 


Load,  35  per  cent. ;   iron,  10  per  cent. ;   silica,  33  per 


*  Average  assay  of  Jordan  and  Galena  ore : 
cent. ;  silver,  16  ounces  per  ton. 
t  Hematite  firom  Wyoming  and  Tlntio. 


The  bullion  product  of  the  works  was  as  follows : 


1 

Spring  campaign. 
January    1    to 
Alarch  '9. 

Fall  campaign,Sep- 
teml)er  13  to  De- 
cember 31. 

Total  for  1875. 

• 

Lead 

..........  pounds . . 

1, 841. 316 
87, 057. 42 
514.647 
83 

1, 813, 771 
43,331.^ 
264.603 
53 

3,055,087 
130,389.04 
779.249 

Silver 

..  ounces . . 

Gold 

Number  of  car-loads  of  bullion 

141 

The  idleness  of  the  works  from  March  to  September  was  due  to  the 
closing  up  of  the  business  and  its  reorganization  under  a  new  company. 
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Much  less  ore  is  now  shipped  from  Utah  than  in  former  years,  partly 
on  account  of  the  improvements  in  home  smelting-works,  and  partly 
because  the  business  of  smelting  in  Chicago  has  not  been  found  very 
profitable.  Still  a  large  proportion  of  the  high  grades  goes  eastward. 
The  two  sampling-works  of  Oliver  Dnrant  and  Scott  &  Anderson 
sampled  and  sold  in  1875  nearly  30,000  tons  of  ore  and  7,000  tons  of 
base  bullion.  Of  the  first*  item  all  but  a  little  over  5,000  tons  was  sent 
to  amelting-works  in  Utah,  the  remainder  being  shipped  east. 

In  round  numbers,  I  find  the  production  of  the  Territory  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  various  districts  in  about  the  following  proportion : 

Cnrrency. 

Big  and  Little  Cottonwood  and  American  Fork $1,140,000 

Bingham 800, 000 

Ophir,  (East  and  Dry  Canons) 812,000 

Parley's  Park 440,000 

Southern  Utali 518,454 

3, 710, 454 

This  amount  has  been  produced  from  a  total  of  nearly  150,000  tons  of 
ore,  showing  the  average  value  of  the  ore  to  the  smelter  and  mill-man  to 
have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  $24.75  per  ton.  The  assay- value  was 
larger  by  about  25  per  cent. 

Little  Cottonwood  distnict, — ^A  very  large  number  of  mines  in  this  canon 
have  been  worked  uninterruptedly  during  the  year,  and  the  results  have 
been,  as  a  whole,  extremely  satisfactory.  As  shafts  and  inclines  have 
been  sunk  deeper  on  Emma  Hill,  and  connecting-levels  driven  between 
the  large  claims,  every  development  points  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  at  least  one  large  ore-bearing  zone  crossing  the  bill  diagonally.  Not 
improbably,  several  parallel  zones  exist.  On  the  large  '<  vein  "  are  the 
Emma,  North  Star,  YaUejo,  South  Star,  Flagstaff,  and  probably  the 
Eeed  and  Benson.  What  are  known  as  the  Grizzly  Flat  mines,  of 
which  the  Davenport  is  the  most  important,  belong,  doubtless,  to  an- 
other belt,  not  as  yet  so  fully  explor^  as  the  first.  The  hill  on  the 
south  side  of  Alta,  on  which  is  the  Iris  tunnel,  has  been  prospected  con- 
siderably during  the  year,  with  good  results.  Below  Alta,  for  a  distance 
of  three  miles  and  on  both  sides  of  the  cafLon,  numerous  outcrops  have 
been  found,  but  the  ores  here  appear  to  be  more  appropriate  for  milling 
than  smelting,  as  they  do  not  contain  so  high  a  percentage  of  lead  as 
the  ores  nearer  the  head  of  the  cafion.  As  they  are  also  of  rather  low 
grade  in  silver,  there  has  not  been  so  much  encouragement  to  mining 
here,  since  there  is  no  amalgamation-mill  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Alta  City  is  now  connected  with  the  valley  by  railroads.  The  Wasatch 
and  Jordan  Valley  Eoad  (steam)  extends  about  six  miles  up  into  the 
caiion.  From  that  point  a  single-track  mule  tram-way  has  been  built 
to  the  Emma  Mine.  All  but  the  last  four  miles  have  been  inclosed  in 
sheds,  and  during  1876  the  rest  will  be  covered.  Freights  to  Sandy  are 
reduced  $2.50  per  ton,  and  as  the  production  of  the  camp  is  not  less 
than  30,000  tons,  this  reduction  represents  a  saving  to  the  producers 
which  is  itself  enough  for  a  reasonable  profit  on  a  number  of  mining 
enterprises. 

It  has  been  noticed  by  smelters  in  the  valley  that  the  percentage  of 
lead  in  the  ore  is  not  as  large  as  formerly,  and  that  the  percentage  of 
iron  is  slightly  greater.  It  would  be  hasty  to  conclude  from  this  (as 
some  have  done)  that  the  character  of  the  ore  on  Emma  Hill  (from 
which  place  most  of  the  product  is  obtained)  is  changing  as  depth  is 
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gained,  thoagh  this  is  perhaps  not  unlikely  to  occar.  Bat  the  fact  prob- 
ably is  that  much  more  low-grade  ore  was  shipped  last  year  than  pre- 
viously, and  a  good  deal  of  this  has  been  milliug-ore. 

So  far  as  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  geology  of  Emma  Hill 
is  concerned,  the  developments  made  in  the  Bay  City  tunnel  late  in  the 
year  are  the  most  important  of  the  years  operations.  The  company 
running  this  tunnel  had  driven  it  1,400  feet  without  encountering  any 
large  or  promising  bodies  of  ore  until  late  in  December,  when,  accord- 
ing to  surveys  almost  directly  underneath  the  workings  of  the  ]S'or^h 
Star  and  of  the  Emma  Mines,  a  large  body  of  ore  is  reported  to  have 
been  struck.  It  seems  quite  probable  that  this  is  a  continuation  of  the 
ore-channel  above,  and  the  circumstance  affords  great  encouragement 
to  those  who  had  become  skeptical  of  the  permanence  of  the  deposits 
in  Little  Cottonwood.  The  head  of  the  tunnel  is  fully  1,200  feet  (meas- 
ured on  the  dip  of  the  rock)  beneath  the  surface,  and  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  country-rock  remains  substantially  the  same  as  it  was  at  and 
near  the  surface.  It  is  the  intention  of  this  company  to  prosecute  work 
until  the  mountain  shall  have  been  bored  through,  and  Big  Cottonwood 
Canon  reached.  It  is  believed  that  other  ore-channels  exist  beyond 
those  of  the  Emma. 

The  Emma  has  remained  idle  the  entire  year.  There  are  many  among 
the  miners  and  residents  who  confidently  assert  the  abundance  of  ore 
in  the  mine,  which  can  be  taken  out  with  great  profit  under  good  man- 
agement. The  unfortunate  troubles  into  which  the  mine  has  fallen  do 
not  give  promise  of  any  immediate  resumption  of  work.  In  the  winter 
of  1874-'75  a  portion  of  the  ore-house  and  concentration-works  was 
carried  away  by  a  snow-slide,  and  it  will  now  require  a  considerable 
outlay  to  put  the  surface  plant  in  working  order. 

The  North  Star  and  Bruno  was  sold  late  in  the  year  for  $100,000 
to  a  Chicago  company.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  producing  on  an  aver- 
age about  10  tons  daily  of  very  good  ore,  and  during  the  coming  year  it 
will  probably  become  one  of  the  largest  producing  mines  in  the  district. 
The  ore  is  of  average  grade,  and  occurs  in  large  bodies. 

The  Flagstaff  at  the  close  of  the  year  had  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of 
450  feet  below  the  tunnel.  A  fine  set  of  hoisting  and  pumping  ma- 
chinery has  been  erected,  at  a  cost  of  about  $30,000,  which  is  operated 
by  compressed  air.  The  engines  for  compressing  the  air  are  located  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  the  power  is  conveyed  to  the  mine  through  a 
4^inch  condncting-pipe,  at  a  pressure  of  90  pounds  to  the  inch.  This 
pipe  is  2,000  feet  long  and  leads  to  a  storing  tank  at  the  mine  4  by  10 
feet  in  size.  The  hoisting-engines  are  double,  10-inch  cylinders,  12-inch 
stroke,  with  a  6-foot  reel,  around  which  is  wound  the  2^-inch  cable.  The 
latter  has  a  tension  of  35  tons,  and  the  engines  have  a  capacity  of  rais- 
ing 25  tons  an  hour  from  present  depth.  The  tanks  and  pipes  are  capa- 
ble of  holding  374  cubic  feet  of  air.  The  exhaust  is  emptied  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  mine,  thus  affording  excellent  ventilation.  As  this  mine,  in 
common  with  many  others  in  the  vicinity,  is  involved  in  litigation,  no 
ofi&cial  statement  of  its  product  during  the  year  is  available.  I  believe 
it  has  been  about  $350,000. 

The  South  Star  and  Titus  Mine  is  one  of  the  most  extensively  worked 
claims  on  the  hill.  Its  underground  workings  are  a  labyrinth  of  tor- 
tuous drifts  and  chambers,  slopes,  winzes,  and  shafts,  the  equal  of  which 
can  only  be  found  (if  at  all)  in  some  others  on  the  same  hill. 

In  the  Vallejo  Mine  the  incline  was  630  feet  from  the  surface  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  The  mine  has  produced  quite  steadily,  although  not 
largely.    A  good  deal  of  .prospecting  has  been  necessary.    The  wire 
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tram  way  has  worked  admirably,  even  in  the  deepest  snows.  A  portion 
of  it,  however,  was  slightly  damaf:ed  in  a  slide  last  winter. 

The  Reed  &  Benson  has  been  worked  under  lease  mostly,  and  has  pro- 
duced a  fair  quantity  of  ore. 

The  Golconda,  which  was  discovered  in  June,  developed  from  the  start 
a  fine  body  of  ore,  and  paid,  from  the  beginning,  every  expense  con- 
nected with  mining.  It  has  been  opened  by  about  200  feet  of  levels, 
and  showed  at  the  close  of  the  year  large  quantities  of  reserves. 

The  group  of  mines  which  includes  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Wellington, 
and  several  others,  has  been  consolidated  under  one  company,  controlled 
by  the  Walker  Brothers,  of  Salt  Lake.  The  deposit  seems  to  be  a 
stratum,  is  very  regular  in  its  dip  and  width,  and  carries  richer  ore  than 
the  majority  of  mines  in  the  canon.  Throughout  the  year  from  70  to 
125  men  have  been  steadily  employed,  and  a  large  amount  of  ore  has 
been  extracted.  A  i3ine  set  of  hoisting-machinery  has  been  erected,  at  a 
cost  of  $30,000.  Steam-power  is  used,  the  necessary  water  for  the  boilers 
being  forced  up  from  the  gulch,  nearly  a  mile  off,  through  2-inch  iron 
pipes.  An  underground  tram-way,  1,800  feet  in  length,  has  been  laid,  on 
which  the  ore  is  carried  to  a  point  down  the  slope  of  the  hill  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  heavy  snow-slides,  that  have  during  former  winters  so 
seriously  impeded  shipments.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  mine  was 
shippsng  about  18  tons  daily. 

The  Davenport,  which,  so  far  as  reputation  is  concerned,  is  the  most 
important  mine  in  the  vicinity  of  Grizzly  Flat,  has  been  idle  nearly 
throu<»hont  the  year.  In  its  vicinity  the  Dexter,  King  of  the  West, 
Vanderbilt,  Darlington,  Olive,  Regulator,  Imperial,  Evergreen,  and  a 
number  of  other  claims  have  been  worked  with  encouraging  results,  and 
some  ore  has  been  shipped.  About  1,000  feet  of  shafting  and  drifting 
will  represent  the  amount  of  work  done. 

The  Emerald  Company  struck  a  large  body  of  ore  in  the  Iris  tunnel 
early  in  the  year,  and  immediately  began  the  erection  of  a  surface  tram- 
way from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  to  the  foot  of  the  hill.  It  is  1,000 
feet  in  length,  well  laid,  and  railed  with  T-iron. 

The  Equitable  tunnel  is  reported  to  have  encountered  good  ore  during 
the  fall,  but,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  none  has  been  shipped. 

Of  the  new  discoveries  the  most  important  are  the  Swansea,  Golconda, 
North  Star,  Gladiator,  and  Kinney.  ^ 

American  Fork  difftrict — But  little  work  was  done  in  this  canon  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  Miller  smelter,  upon  which  the  miners  depended 
largely  for  the  reduction  of  their  ore,  has  been  idle  through  the  entire 
year,  and  though  several  times  there  were  reports  that  it  was  to  be 
re-opened,  that  much-looked-for  event  has  not  yet  occurred.  Neverthe- 
less, a  fair  amount  of  ore  has  been  shipped  to  Sandy  and  elsewhere.  The 
mines  producing  most  have  been  the  Wild  Dutchman  and  Sunday. 
Occasional  lots  of  ore  have  been  shipped  from  the  Miller  and  others, 
but  it  has  been  the  work  of  prospectors  or  transient  leasers. 

The  condition  of  the  mines  at  the  close  of  the  year  was,  therefore,  not 
very  different  from  their  condition  in  December,  1874.  The  following 
data  represent  the  state  in  which  they  were  found  by  Mr.  Van  Wagenen  : 
The  Miller  Mine  is  opened  by  about  2,500  feet  of  tunnel-work,  cutting 
the  deposit  at  six  different  points  on  the  hill.  The  underground  work- 
ings are  a  complicated  combination  of  shafts,  inclines,  levels,  and  stopes, 
which  cannot  be  clearly  described  in  words.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
ore  is  exposed,  worth,  perhaps,  $30  to  $i50  per  ton. 

The  Pittsburgh  Mine  has  been  developed  by  about  2,000  feet  of  shafts 
and  levels,  and  an  immense  body  of  low-grade  ore  has  been  exposed. 

18  H 
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Although  capable  of  yielding  from  50  to  100  tons  per  day,  it  is  un- 
worked,  probably  on  account  of  the  low  grade  of  its  ores,  which  caimot 
be  profitably  shipped  out  of  the  district. 

The  Wild  Dutchman  is  now  reached  through  a  tunnel  320  feet  in 
length.  It  is  developed  pretty  thoroughly  by  several  thousand  feet  of 
workings,  and  has  produced  steadily  throughout  the  year. 

The  Sunday  Mine  is  a  vein  in  quartzite,  carrying  ore  rich  in  gold.  The 
mine  was  worked  for  some  time  before  the  true  value  of  the  ore  was  dis- 
covered. This  did  not  occur  till  late  in  the  year,  and  subsequently  a 
small  lot  of  about  15  tons  was  shipped  to  Sandy,  which  yielded  over 
$500  per  ton.  From  reports  received  subsequent  to  Mr.  Van  Wagenen's 
visit,  I  judge  that  the  lot  referred  to  must  have  been  rather  an  acci- 
dental bonanza  in  the  vein,  for  the  second  shipment  \^as  as  great  a  sur- 
prise to  the  ovpners  as  the  first,  but,  unfortunately,  in  the  opposite  sense. 

Among  the  other  numerous  mines  of  this  caiiou  which  are  in  a  prom- 
ising condition,  mention  may  be  made  of  the  Live  Yankee,  Boessler, 
Bredemeyer  No.  2,  Silver  Dipper,  Wyoming,  Caribou,  Southern  Spy, 
Comet,  and  Builion. 

Farley^a  Park  district — ^The  Ontario  is  the  only  mine  of  note  on  which 
work  has  been  prosecuted  during  the  year.  There  have  been  numerous 
prospects  in  the  vicinity,  but  none,  as  yet,  have  attained  great  promi- 
nence. Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  California  Central,  Bullion, 
Flagstaff,  Walker  &  Webster,  Pioneer,  McHenry,  Switzerland,  Iron- 
Horse,  General  Washington,  Hawkeye,  Daniel  O^Connell,  Mountain  Top, 
Great  American,  Piiion,  and  Pirate.  From  most  of  these  ore  has  been 
taken  and  shipped  daring  the  year,  and  some  have  produced  considerably. 
Their  production  has,  however,  been  intermittent. 

The  shaft  on  the  Ontario  Mine  has  been  sunk  to  400  feet,  and  the 
ground  explored  on  either  side  for  a  distance  of  300  and  500  feet.  The 
vein  is  a  contact  one,  having  quartzite  for  the  foot-wall  and  porphyry 
for  the  hanging.  It  has  an  average  width  of  2  feet,  with  an  ore-seam 
that  has  so  far  shown  great  regularity.  It  carries  little  or  no  galena,  and 
is  a  true  milling-ore.  The  mineral  is  treated  in  the  McHenry  Mill  by 
'  amalgamation.  The  mill  went  into  operation  in  June,  and  has  been 
producing  steadily  since,  having  a  capacity  of  20  tons  per  day. 

The  extensive  developments  on  the  mine  have  shown  it  to  be  a  vein 
of  great  promise.  The  explorations  of  the  year  have  gone  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  production,  while  the  latter  has  been  much  greater  than  are 
the  company's  milling  facilities.  As  a  consequence,  it  is  estimated  that 
from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000  of  reserves  are  in  sight,  and  the  owners  of 
the  mine  are  expecting  to  lease  and  put  in  operation  the  Mar^ac  Mill, 
which  will  exactly  double  the  reducing  capacity.  As  the  valuable  char- 
acter of  this  vein  has  been  shown,  there  has  of  course  been  much  search 
after  its  extensions,  and  it  is  thought  that  these  have  been  found  in  the 
Hawkeye  and  Irish-American. 

Although  the  McHenry  Mine  has  never  yet  been  profitably  productive, 
the  company  owning  it  proposes  to  explore  it  still  farther,  and  are  san- 
guine of  ultimate  success.  Not  less  than  $300,000  has  been  expended 
on  the  mine  and  mill.    The  latter  is  employed  in  treating  Ontario  ore. 

The  Hawkeye  has  been  developed  to  a  depth  of  65  feet,  and  opened 
by  a  140-foot  tunnel. 

The  Switzerland  ha^s  a  shaft  130  feet  deep,  with  good  ore  at  the  bot- 
tom.   This  vein  is  also  cut  by  a  tunnel  175  feet  long. 

The  General  Washington  shows  a  good  vein  of  ore  of  fair  grade.  A 
tunnel  is  being  run  than  will  cut  the  vein  350  feet  below  the  surface. 
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The  Oreat  American  has  reached  a  depth  of  60  feet,  aud  is  quite  prom- 
ising. 

The  Walker  &  Webster  has  produced  steadily  during  the  year,  ship- 
ping its  ore,  which  is  suitable  for  smelting,  to  the  Utah  Sampling  Works. 

Two  tunnels,  the  Washington  and  the  Minnesota,  are  cutting  under 
the  mountains  of  this  district.  The  former,  which  is  situated  a  mile 
west  of  the  Ontario,  cut  a  very'  promising  vein  during  December,  on 
which  work  will  be  immediately  commenced.  The  latter,  which  is  some- 
thing over  500  feet  long,  ha«,  after  passing  across  three  veins  of  minor 
importance  and  size,  iut^ersected  a  crevice  about  10  feet  in  width,  which 
carries  a  good  body  of  ore.  This  pro|>erty  is  owned  by  Dr.  Reed,  of 
W^yoming,  and  promises  better  results  than  most  enterprises  of  a  similar 
natni'e. 

This  district  is  under  much  disadvantage  in  having  no  smelting- works. 
There  is  apimrently  an  abundance  of  galena-ores,  carrying  from  15  to 
50  ounces  in  silver  per  ton,  in  the  claims  ot  the  southern  and  south- 
western part  of  the  camp,  which  will  not  now  pay  for  treatment  if  the 
ore  must  be  transported  to  Salt  Lake,  but  which  can  be  made  quite  profit- 
able if  treated  in  the  vicinity.  Several  parties  are  considering  the  erec- 
tion of  works  here  in  the  spiing. 

Bingham^  or  West  Mountain  district — ^The  mines  of  Bingham  Cafion 
produced  last  year  a  total  of  about  30,000  tons  of  ore,  carrying  silver- 
lead  and  a  small  quantity  (merely  nominal)  of  gold.  The  assay-per- 
centage of  lead  in  such  ores  of  this  district  as  come  into  market  is 
usually  estimated  at  45.  During  1875  so  large  an  amount  of  milling- 
ore  was  produced,  and  so  many  new  discoveries  had  been  made  of  this 
desirable  class  of  mineral,  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  arrangements 
had  been  concluded  to  erect  amalgamation-works  at  the  mouth  of  the 
canon  or  at  Sandy,  the  main  inducement  for  their  erection  being  the 
large  and  steady  supply  of  ore  attainable  from  the  Mayflower  Mine, 
which  is  now  shipping  all  the  way  to  Eeno,  Nev.  Bingham  Canon  an- 
nually produces  a  little  gulchgold.  The  first  discoverers  of  the  gulch 
extracted  a  large  amount  of  dust  from  the  creek,  but  the  bars  were  not 
deep  enough  to  last  long,  and  are  now  but  little  worked.  The  amount 
extracted  in  1875  did  not  exceed  $33,000.  Several  companies  have  been 
at  work  in  Bear  Greek,  and  some  Chinamen  have  been  busy  in  the  main 
gulch. 

The  ores  of  the  cafion  are  treated  mostly  at  Sandy  and  at  the  Ger- 
mania  Works.  At  Bingham  Junction  the  Sheridan  Hill  Works  were 
running  during  part  of  the  year. 

Early  in  the  year  the  Winnamuck  Company  shut  down  its  smelter, 
and  since  then  it  has  been  shipping  ore.  The  production  of  the  year 
has  been  small,  and  the  work  has  l^en  mainly  prospecting.  In  follow- 
ing the  vein  into  the  hill  much  barren  ground  has  been  encountered. 
Explorations  have  been  continued  in  that  direction  perse veringly  and  are 
stin  going  on^  but  more  encouraging  results  have  been  obtained  in 
sinking  below  the  huge  ore-body  which  was  the  source  of  the  large  former 
production  of  this  mine.  It  is  nowpretty  well  decided  that  the  outcrop  on 
the  other  side  of  the  gulch  and  some  little  distance  up  the  creek,  known 
as  the  Dixon,  is  the  same  vein  as  the  Winnamuck.  The  ledge  has 
suffered  an  unusual  amount  of  distortion,  and  is  probably  much  faulted 
in  the  gulch.  The  company  determined,  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  to 
sink  a  shaft  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and,  when  this  had  reached  suf- 
ficient depth,  to  drift  both  ways  on  the  ledge  and  thereby  test  whether 
the  Dixon  is  really  an  extension,  or  whether  the  lode  is  lost  in  the  gulch. 
This  work  is  now  in  progress^  and  suitable  hoisting  and  pumping  ma- 
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chiuery  is  to  be  built  over  the  shaft.    In  other  parts  of  the  mine  aboat 
20  raeu  have  been  at  work. 

The  Dixon  (supposed  to  be  an  extension  of  the  Winnamuck)  has 
been  opened  by  a  shaft  now  between  150  and  200  feet  deep.  In  De- 
cember a  large  body  of  rich  ore  was  reported  to  have  been  struck.  This 
myqe  is  worked  by  the  Winnamuck  Company.  An  extension  still  far- 
ther north  on  the  same  vein  has  been  located,  and  is  said  to  promise 
well. 

The  Spanish  Mine  has  been  worked  steadily  throughout  the  year,  aud 
hris  mniiitained  a  fair  production.  For  many  months  past  more  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  placing  the  property  in  better  shape  by  replacing 
the  old  timbers  with  new  square  sets  than  to  taking  out  ore.  This  has 
been  rendered  necessary  by  the  dangerous  condition  in  which  the  mine 
was  found  by  its  i)resent  superintendent,  Mr.  W.  W.  Gallagher,  lu 
retimbering  bad  groand  and  clearing  away  dangerous  debris,  much 
valuable  ore  has  been  found  that  had  escaped  previous  notice.  There 
is  no  lack  of  good  mineral  in  sight  at  present.  Any  attempt  to  desiguat  e 
the  position  of  the  exf)osed  bodies  of  ore  would  be  unintelligible  to  the 
reader,  and  can  only  be  understood  by  surveys,  as  the  mine  belongs  to 
that  class  of  subterranean  quarries  consisting  mainly  of  galleries  run- 
ning in  all  directions,  in  which  the  most  expert  mining- engineer  will 
be  lost  without  his  compass.  This  method  of  extraction  finds,  however, 
in  the  nature  of  the  ore  deposit  and  the  economical  conditions  of  the 
locality  a  plausible,  perhaps  a  wholly  valid,  excuse.  The  ex{)ense  of 
timbering  is  its  great  drawback.  This  is  now  executed  in  an  extremely 
creditable  manner. 

The  production  of  the  Neptune  and  Kempton  property  has  been  about 
4,0(;0  tons  during  the  year.  Ten  times  that  quantity  could  have  been 
extracted  without  opening  any  new  ground.  The  main  work  of  the  year 
has  been  the  driving  of  the  deep  tunnel,  which  is  to  cut  the  lode  700 
feet  below  its  outcrop.  To  meet  this  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  on  the  vein 
and  on  the  line  of  the  tunnel.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  tunnel  was 
thought  to  be  in  close  proximity  to  the  vein,  but  had  not  >et  reached  it- 
fn  many  parts  of  the  mine  the  reserves  of  ore  at  hand  are  very  great. 
In  that  portion  around  the  Galena  chamber  the  body  of  mineral  is  appa- 
rently 20  feet  in  width  and  of  excellent  quality.  Not  far  off  considerable 
excitement  was  caused  by  the  discovery  of  a  body  of  black  oxide  of  cop- 
per, which  at  one  place  was  14  feet  in  width.  In  October  the  lessees  of 
the  mine  leased  the  Sheridan  Uill  smelter  at  Bingham  Junction,  and 
smelted  their  own  ore  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

The  Jordan  Mine  has  been  worked  intermittently  during  the  year. 
When  working  with  full  force  its  production  has  ranged  from  30  to  40 
tons  a  day.  The  mine  shows  plenty  of  ore  in  sight,  and  is  capable  of 
maintaining  the  above  production  at  least. 

The  Utah  has  been  idle  during  the  entire  year,  excepting  that  a  few 
parties  have  been  gleaning  what  little  mineral  was  left  in  sight. 

The  Mayflower  has  reached  a  depth  of  500  feet,  and  as  depth  has  been 
gained  there  appears  to  be  no  diminution  in  the  abundance  of  ore.  Ex- 
pensive hoisting  works  have  been  erected  <luring  the  year,  and  the  mine 
throughout  is  in  excellent  condition.  During  the  fall  a  sample  lot  of 
the  ore,  which  is  milling-ore,  comparatively  tree  from  lead,  was  shipped 
to  Fairfield  for  trial  in  the  mill  at  that  place.  The  trial  having  proved 
a  success,  the  mill  is  to  be  removed  to  Sandy,  and  the  ore  treated  there 
instead  of  being  shipped  to  lleiio,  as  has  heretofore  been  the  case.  The 
ore  from  this  mine  is  worth  from  850  to  $70  per  ton.  The  production 
during  the  year  has  amounted,  as  nearly  as  I  can  learn,  to  3,500  tons. 
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The  Yoaemite  haa  developed  daring  the  year  an  extraordinary  display 
of  ore.  The  body  of  mineral  which  appeared  on  the  surface  has  held 
out  almost  without  interruption  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  which  is  a 
little  over  400  feet  deep.  In  November  a  body  of  ore  was  struck  which 
has  proved  of  ijreat  lateral  extent,  and  is  from  15  to  25  feet  in  width. 
It  is  of  rather  low  grade,  but,  owing  to  the  quantity  in  sight,  can  be 
mined  at  a  good  profit.  The  yield  of  the  mine  tias  averaged  15  tons  per 
day,  the  ore  being  worth  in  the  neighborhood  of  $25  per  ton. 

The  Last  Chance  has  been  producing  regularly.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  the  tunnel  had  reached  a  length  of  nearly  1^000  feet,  and  was 
expected  shortly  to  cut  the  vein. 

The  Nez  Perces  Chief  has  not  been  doing  much  during  the  year,  but 
is  expected  to  re-open  early  in  the  spring. 

The  Aladdin  has  shipped  daring  the  year  about  1,000  tons  of  very 
good  ore. 

Among  the  new  discoveries  of  the  year  the  Albino,  Live  Yankee, 
Winnebago,  and  Tiewaukie  are  most  prominent.  A  large  namber  of 
the  older  mines  have  been  worked  with  satisfactory  results,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  Revere,  Ashland,  Bully  Boy,  Live  Pine, 
Sacramento,  Williams,  Montreal,  Hamlin,  and  Owyhee.  The  cheap 
freights  that  result  from  the  successful  operation  of  the  Bingham 
Caiion  Railroad  (narrow  gauge)  permit  the  profitable  mining  of  ore  of 
very  low  grade,  and  several  mines  have  thus  been  continued  in  oper- 
ation which  otherwise  would  have  been  forced  to  shut  down. 

Ophir  district — This  district,  including  Dry  and  East  Canons,  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  in  Utah.  Dry  Caiion  has  produced  very 
heavily  during  the  year,  and  the  mines  now  working  are  in  piomisiug 
condition.  In  East  Canon  the  work  has  been  rather  in  the  nature  of 
prospecting.  The  rich  but  precarious  deposits  of  Lion  Hill  and  Chloride 
Flat  have  attracted  numerous  sanguine  explorers,  but  have  generally 
failed  to  pay  for  development.  Yet  the  product  of  much  desultory 
extraction  has  been  the  shipment  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  ore, 
some  of  which  has  been  of  very  high  grade. 

In  the  Chicago  and  the  Waterman  Works,  at  Rush  Lake,  almost  all 
the  ore  of  these  camps  has  been  treated.  The  former  has  been  supplied 
mainly  by  the  Queen  of  the  Hills  and  the  Chicago  Mine,  but  has  bought 
all  custom-ore  offered.  The  works  were  running  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  The  Waterman  Works  were  running  steadily  during 
the  last  half  of  the  year  almost  entirely  on  Hidden  Treasure  ore.  The 
Walker  Mill  at  Ophir  made  a  short  run  during  the  summer,  and  turned 
out  about  $20,000.  The  amount  of  ore  treated  was  1,600  tons.  The 
Enterprise  Mill  and  Mr.  Mayer's  arrastras  also  did  a  few  months'  work 
on  ores  from  East  Canon. 

The  East  Caiion  mines  produced  in  1875,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascer- 
tain^^d,  not  less  than  7,500  tons  of  ore.  Of  this  amount  the  Ophir  Com- 
pany (Miner's  Delight  Mine)  produced  3,000  t(ms,  and  the  remainder 
came  mainly  from  Lion  Hill. 

The  Ophir  Company's  operations  were  not  satisfactory.  A  very  large 
amount  of  development  was  done,  but  the  ore  found  was  of  so  low 
grade  as  to  be  unprofitable.  The  explorations  have  been  pushed  ex- 
tensively in  every  direction  upon  the  claim,  but  with  only  a  moderate 
degree  of  success.  During  the  year  considerable  ore  has  been  ex- 
tracted and  sold.  Toward  the  end  of  the  season  it  was  thought  that 
the  incline  was  approaching  a  better  class  of  material,  and  later  ad- 
vices show  that  the  belief  was  partially  realized.  The  ore  taken  from 
the  Miner's  Delight  during  the  season  has  averaged  about  20  ounces 
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silver  and  10  per  cent,  of  lead.  The  first-class  ore,  of  which  but  a  small 
quantity  was  shipped,  did  not  return  more  than  35  ounces  silver  and  25 
per  cent.  lead.  Over  400  square  sets  of  timber  were  put  up  in  the  mioe 
during  the  year. 

On  both  slopes  of  the  canon,  from  base  to  crown,  the  mountain-side 
is  dotted  with  prospects  and  mines.  Hardly  10  per  cent,  of  the  claims 
located  are  worked  to  a  depth  of  50  feet,  anil  even  a  much  smaller  {>ro- 
portion  than  that  would  include  all  operating  on  any  well-defined 
vein. 

On  the  top  of  Mountain  Lion  Hill  is  a  group  of  mines  that  have  been 
worked  during  the  year  with  tolerable  persistency.  The  country-rock 
is  a  limestone,  between  the  strata,  and  in  the  seams  of  which  occur  argen- 
tiferous galena,  and  often  horn-silver.  Some  extraordinarily  rich,  but 
small,  deposits  of  the  latter  mineral  have  been  found.  The  veins,  or 
lines  of  deposit,  cross  each  other  at  every  conceivable  angle,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  tenure  of  mining- property  is  not  well  defined.  The 
most  prominent  of  these  are  the  Tiger,  Monarch,  Zella,  Mountain  Lion, 
Silver  Chief,  Chloride  Point,  and  Sunny  side.  The  ores  average  from 
2  to  10  per  cent,  of  lead,  and  are  said  to  carry,  besides  the  chloride, 
some  bromide  and  iodide  of  silver. 

On  the  northern  slope  of  the  canon  the  mines  appear  in  a  more  regu- 
lar formation,  often  occurring  as  defined  zones,  and  carrying  large  veins 
of  ore.  Of  this  class  the  San  Joaquin  and  Little  Peru  are  the  most 
prominent  examples.  The  Jim  Fisk,  Bonanza,  California  Boy,  and 
Grey  Rock  are  others  of  minor  note.  The  ore  from  these  claims  carries 
often  considerable  arsenical  pyrites  and  manganese. 

The  two  great  mines  of  Dry  Canon — the  Hidden  Treasure  and  the 
Flavilla — have  well  sustained  the  reputation  of  the  district.  Both  mines 
have  been  worked  uninterruptedly  during  the  year,  and,  so  far  as  a  dis- 
play of  ore  in  reserves  is  concerned,  are  in  magnificent  condition. 

The  Hidden  Treasure  is  now  developed  to  a  depth  of  1,100  feet  below 
its  outcrop.  A  tunnel -has  been  run  into  the  hill  which  cuts  the  vein 
900  feet  in  depth,  and  through  which,  before  long,  the  entire  extraction 
will  be  carried  on.  The  vein  appears  to  be  a  contact  layer.  It  is  not 
very  regular,  but  has  usually  an  upper  wall  of  slate  and  a  lower  one  of 
limestone,  between  which  the  ore  lies,  varying  in  width  from  6  inches  to 
15  feet.  The  production  has  been  from  30  to  40  tons  daily  throughout 
the  year,  a  figure  which  could  now  easily  be  trebled,  as  the  reserves  in 
sight  are  enormous.  The  mine  is  opened  very  extensively,  though  rather 
irregularly,  in  November  a  chamber  was  being  cut  on  the  tunnel-level 
at  the  head  of  the  main  shaft,  in  which  large  hoisting-engines  were  to 
be  erected.  Other  improvements  were  being  made  in  order  to  put  the 
mine  in  better  form  than  it  has  shown  for  several  years  past.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  year  the  shipments  had  increased  to  50  and  60  tons  daily. 

The  Queen  of  the  Hills  and  Flavilla,  which  are  now  the  property'  of 
the  Chicago  Company,  are  in  a  very  flattering  condition.  The  vein  (a 
layer)  dips  into  the  hill  at  a  very  slight  inclination,  and  has  been  fol- 
lowed downward  on  this  incline  for  600  feet.  From  this  central  work 
three  inclined  levels  branch  off  to  the  east  and  two  to  the  west,  the  five 
having  a  combined  length  of  2,600  feet.  Between  thej^se  a  vast  amount 
of  stoping  has  been  done,  especially  in  the  upper  "  backs"  near  the  sur- 
face. The  ore  ranges  in  width  from  3  to  12  feet,  and  yields  at  the  mill 
from  40  to  60  ounces  in  silver  and  30  per  cent,  of  lead.  The  shipments 
have  averaged  about  30  tons  daily  throughout  the  year.  The  surface 
works  of  the  mine  are  situated  about  300  feet  above  the  "  grade,''  or 
stage-road,  which  connects  Dry  Cailon  with   the  valley.    A  surface 
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tram-way  has  been  laid  on  the  slope  of  the  bill  from  the  month  of  the 
mine  to  the  road,  and  ore  is  carried  down  in  cars  and  loaded  directly 
into  the  wagons> 

In  driving  the  npper  levels  east  in  this  mine,  a  complete  break  in  the 
vein  was  fonnd  at  a  distance  of  about  800  feet  Arom  the  shaft.  The 
entire  formation  appeared  to  be  completely  cut  off  by  a  cross-course  or 
a  fault  in  the  country-rock.  After  the  breast  of  the  level  had  been 
driven  ahead  several  feet  in  the  barren  rook  without  finding  anythiug, 
it  was  determined  to  sink  a  shaft  on  the  edge  of  the  slip.  This  was 
d(Hie,  and  at  a  depth  of  20  feet  the  vein  was  found  again  as  perfect  as 
ever.  On  being  followed  another  break  was  found,  and  again  the  same 
expedient  was  adopted  with  a  similar  result.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Van 
Wagenen's  visit  the  level  had  been  driven  on  for  some  distance  beyond 
the  last  fault,  and  the  vem  still  continued  regular.  From  other  explor- 
ations above  and  below,  it  is  likely  that  this  fault  crosses  the  entire 
mountain  and  breaks  the  vein  in  its  path,  giving  it  a  displacement  of 
about  22  feet. 

The  Chicago,  which  has  reached  a  depth  of  over  1,200  feet,  has  been 
worked  continuously  throughout  the  year,  but  not  extensively.  It  has 
produced  a  fair  quantity  of  ore. 

The  Mono,  once  a  famous  mine  of  Dry  Canon,  and  supposed  to  be  as 
good  now  as  ever,  has  been  idle  during  the  entire  year,  excepting  that 
several  parties  of  lessees  have  been  exploring  the  abandoned  upper 
workings  in  search  of  what  ore  was  left.  The  vein  is  reported  to  be 
lost,  dnd  it  is  likely  that  a  break  or  fault  has  been  met  with  similar  to 
that  found  in  the  Queen  of  the  Hills,  and  perhaps  not  more  formidable. 

Of  the  other  mines  in  the  canon,  the  Sacramento,  Poor-man,  Battler, 
Dexter,  Mayflower,  Fourth  of  July,  Emporia,  and  Eureka  have  been 
worked  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  given  promising  exposures  of  ore, 
with  some  actual  production.  Beside  these  a  large  number  of  claims 
have  been  worked  which  on  account  of  the  insignificance  of  their 
development,  cannot  receive  special  mention  this  year. 

Dry  Canon  will  next  year  be  better  provided  with  smelting  facilities 
than  it  has  been  heretofore.  A  movement  is  on  foot  to  open  the  old 
Jacob  Smelter  at  Stockton  for  custom- work.  Mr.  John  Lougmaid,  of 
Ophir  City,  has  charge  of  the  business,  and  in  order  to  secure  to  his 
company  a  steady  supply  of  ores,  has  leased  a  couple  of  mines  in  East 
CaHon  that  are  showing  good  bodies  of  galena-ores. 

SOUTHERN  UTAH. 

Under  this  head  are  embracec^the  districts  lying  on  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  Oquirrh  range,  and  between  it  and  the  Arizona  line. 
Th^  valleys  of  Utah  have  a  general  north  and  south  trend,  and  are 
approximately  parallel  with  each  other.  Following  them  toward  the 
south,  they  lead  gradually  and  imperceptibly  into  the  mesa  and  caiion 
lands  bordenug  on  the  Colorado  Eiver.  To  this  boundary-line  the 
prospector  has  pursued  his  work,  and  numerous  mineral-districts  have 
been  discovered,  some  presenting  an  abundance  of  lead-ores  and  others 
a  preponderance  of  copper.  All  are  more  or  less  argentiferous.  The 
most  important  are  Camp  Floyd,  East  and  West  Tintic,  Tom  Paine, 
Star,  San  Francisco,  Granite,  and  Bonanza  City  districts. 

The  distance  of  these  Vbcalities  f^om  railroads  and  the  average  low 
graiie  of  their  ores  have  retarded  their  development.  Quite  a  number 
of  mills  and  smelting-furnaces  exist  in  them,  hardly  a  camp  being  with- 
out a  reduction  process  of  some  kind  ^  but  none  have  made  steady  runs, 
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and  it  is  necessary  to  transport  the  ores  to  Sandy  or  Rash  Lake  at  con- 
siderable expense. 

Ckimp  Floyd  district  has  produced  but  little  during  the  year.  Its  ores, 
mostly  of  low  grade,  (from  15  to  30  ounce,)  must  be  reduced  by  milling 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines.  The  character  of  the  silver-ore  deposits 
also  forbids  profitable  mining  except  on  a  large  scale  and  with  the  aid 
of  capital,  there  being  no  distinct  veins,  but  ratber  an  impregnated 
stratum  of  quartzite  of  great  width,  in  the  cavities  and  seams  of  which 
chlorides,  bromides,  and  other  argentiferous  minerals  occur.  Quite  a 
number  of  minor  claims  have  been  working  during  the  year,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  Queen  of  the  West,  Sparrow  Hawk,  and 
Jenny  Lind.    In  the  latter  cinnabar  has  been  found. 

Tintic  district,  located  about  70  miles  south  of  Salt  Lake,  has  improved 
but  slightly  during  the  year.  The  Utah  Southern  Kailroad  is  now 
within  18  miles  of  East  Tintic,  while  the  Utah  Western  has  been  sur- 
veyed directly  through  West  Tintic,  and  in  a  couple  of  years  will  doubt- 
less be  extended  at  least  so  far  on  its  road  to  Pioche.  At  present  the 
terminus  of  the  latter  road  is  some  60  miles  away,  and  the  former  ofiers 
the  cheapest  route  for  transporting  ores  to  market. 

Eureka  Hill,  ou  account  of  the  richness  of  its  ores,  has  attracted 
more  prospecting  and  development  than  any  other  section  of  Tintic 
district,  and  here  most  of  the  work  of  the  year  was  done.  The  princi- 
pal mines  are,  however,  still  in  litigation  and  idle,  (that  is,  the  company- 
is  doing  no  systemaiic  work,)  but  various  lessees  have  been  taking  out 
ore  from  some  of  the  old  works,  and  some  adventurers  have  been  pur- 
suing their  vocation  on  abandoned  properties,  so  that  there  has  been  at 
all  times  during  the  year  a  small  but  steady  production  from  the  camp. 
The  facilities  for  reducing  ores  in  the  camp  are  represented  by  four 
mills  and  three  smelters,  all  of  which  have  been  in  operation  for  a  short 
time  during  the  year.  But  they  have  been  run  with  such  irregularity 
and  under  so  many  managements  that  it  is  impossible  to  learn  anything 
definite  of  their  operations.  The  largest  part  of  the  production  "of  the 
mines  has  been  shipped  away  as  ore ;  but,  besides  this,  there  have  been 
shipments  of  silver  bullion,  lead  bars,  and  copper-matte. 

The  Crismon  and  Mammoth  Gopperopolis  mines  have  not  been  worked 
to  any  extent  during  the  year,  and  are  practically  in  the  same  condition 
as  at  the  close  of  1874. 

Among  the  promising  working  properties  of  the  district  are  the  Bull- 
ion, Sunbeam,  Brooklyn,  Bowers,  Morning  Glory,  Shower,  and  Gold 
Hill  mines.  These  have  yielded  considerably  more  than  one-half  of  the 
ore  i)roduced,  the  remainder  having  come  from  the  work  of  lessees  or 
poachers,  operating  intermittently  an^  on  a  small  scale. 

Tom  Paine  district  is  one  of  the  new  discoveries  of  the  year,  having 
been  located  in  the  fall.  It  is  180  miles  south  of  Salt  Lake  and*  108 
miles  from  the  terminus  of  the  Utah  Southern  liailroad.  The  locations 
of  promise  are  the  Silver  Dipper,  Blue  Jean,  Munroe,  Hidden  Treasure, 
Mono,  Bully  Boy,  Ingersoll,  and  Liberal.  The  ores  are  galenas  and 
carbonates  of  lead,  carrying  from  15  to  40  ounces  in  silver.  Some  rich 
chlorides  have  also  been  found. 

Star  district  is  slowly  developing  a  regular  production.  The  Sherman 
smelter,  which  has  been  in  frequent  operation  during  the  year,  has 
treated  a  portion  of  the  ore  produced,  but  much  more  has  gone  to  Sandy. 
The  two  great  mines  of  the  district,  the  Rebel  and  the  Big  Bonanza, 
have  together  produced  during  the  year,  as  nearly  as  I  can  ascertain, 
about  3,200  tons  of  galena  and  carbonates.  In  the  workings  of  the 
former,  which  are  quite  extensive,  an  immense  body  of  mineral  is  ex- 
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posed,  and  the  property  is  universally  beld  to  be  of  great  value.  Of 
the  other  mines  of  the  camp,  the  Eainbow  and  the  Minnesota  are  the 
most  noteworthy. 

In  Granite  district  about  half  a  dozen  mines  have  been  under  work 
during  the  year,  with  moderate  suceess,  and  of  San  Francisco  district 
the  same  may  be  said.  What  has  been  done  in  both  has  been  done  in 
the  way  of  development,  and  with  little  or  no  outside  aid. 

Bonanza  City  district — This  district,  of  which  Bjnauza  City  is  the 
center,  is  in  Washington  County,  about  20  miles  south  of  the  south- 
ern rim  of  the  Salt  Lake  Basin.  Prominence  was  first  given  to  the 
district  by  the  discovery  of  petrified  wood,  in  the  seams  of  which  silver 
chloride  and  native  silver  occurred.  Further  explorations  demon- 
strated that  the  formations  around  the  city  were  highly  metalliferous, 
and  the  camp  is  now,  considering  its  remote  location,  one  of  the  most 
promising  in  the  Territory.  The  formation  is  said  to  be  mainly  sand- 
stone, but  it  is  probable  that  quartzite  is  the  predominating  rock. 
There  are  numerous  veins  of  considerable  regularity,  and  also  localities 
where  the  formation  is  impregnated  and  without  system.  The  ores  are, 
so  far,  chlorides  and  bromides,  more  or  less  mixed  with  lead,  arsenic, 
iron,  and  copper,  the  latter  being  the  most  abundant  of  the  baser 
metals.  Some  of  the  ore  is  extremely  rich,  milling  from  $300  to  $1,200 
per  ton,  according  to  the  care  with  which  it  is  selected  or  dressed.  As 
yet  there  are  no  reducing- works  on  the  spot,  but  it  is  expected  that  in 
187G  several  mills  will  be  built.  The  existence  of  rich  mines  was  not 
known  till  the  fall  of  1875,  and  consequently  the  amount  of  develop- 
ment has  be^n  small,  though  the  value  of  such  ores  as  were  shipped 
amounted  in  total  to  between  $10,000  and  $15,000.  The  most  noted 
cliiims  are  the  Pride  of  the  West,  Susan,  Tecumseh,  and  Buckeye. 

The  Grand  Gulch  Copper  Comiiany,  having  a  mine  across  the  border, 
in  Arizona,  has  erected  a  furnace  near  Saint  George,  in  Utah,  and 
will  attempt  in  the  coming  year  to  smelt  the  abundant  and  rich  copper 
mineral  from  that  claim.  The  lode  has  not  been  developed  a<lditionally 
during  the  past  year,  but  is  reported  capable  of  a  large  production 
from  the  surface. 


CHAPTER    VIL 


COLOEADO. 


The  reports  which  have  been  furnished  to  me  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
duction of  Colorado  Territory  during  1875  vary  somewhat,  but  not  suf- 
ficiently, so  far  ^  totals  are  concerned,  to  render  them  untrustworthy. 

As  the  values  in  all  business  transactions  in  Colorado  are  expressed 
in  currency,  the  statisticians  of  the  Territory  have  followed  the  general 
custom  5  and  I  have  therefore  had  to  reduce  the  important  amounts  to  a 
gold  basis,  taking  gold  at  the  average  of  $1.16  tor  the  year,  in  order  to 
bring  them  into  harmony  with  my  previous  estimates. 

Mr,  T.  F.  Van  Wagenen  furnished  me  at  the  close  of  the  year 
with  a  report  on  this  condition  of  the  mining-industry  at  that  time. 
This  report,  the  notes  of  my  deputy,  Mr.  A.  Eilers,  who  visited  the  Ter- 
ritory twice  in  the  summer,  and  various  information  kindly  furnished  to 
me  by  different  ])rofesaioual  gentlemen  during  the  year,  constitute  the 
material  upon  which  the  present  report  is  based. 

Mr.  Van  Wagenen  includes  in  his  report  the  following  exhibit  of  pro- 
duction, which  I  adopt  as  probably  nearest  to  the  truth,  giving  the  gold 
values  of  my  informant's  currency  figures: 


Gold-dust  and  retorts 

Gold  and  silver  bar» 

Ore  shipped  from  Territory 
Gold  conaumed  at  home 

Total  gold  and  silver. 

STf.:::-".:;:;.::::-.:::: 

Total  metals 


CurroDcy. 


f  I,  G41, 109 

2, 868. 84-2 

1,  416, 000 

1^,000 


6, 075, 951 

75,000 

800 


6, 151,  751 


Coin. 


$1. 414.  636 
2,  47-2, 941 

1^.300 


5, 237,  470 

64,650 

669 


5,3O2;t$10 


Arranged  according  to  counties,  this  yield  appears  as  follows : 


Clear  Creek  Coanty 

GilpiD  County 

Park  County 

Boulder  County 

Fremont  County 

San  Juan  and  southern  mines 

Summit  County .*. 

lift ke  County ». 

Other  sources 

Total 


Currency. 


13,110,903 
1, 763, 985 
758. 000 
558,000 
234.200 
400,664 
76,000 
100,000 
150,000 


6, 151, 751 


Coin. 


$1, 819, 398 

1,520.553 

653,3!lil 

480,996 

201,880 

345,372 

65, 512 

86,900 

129,300 


5, 302, 810 


The  gold  and  silver  production,  $5,237,469.76,  shows  a  decrease  of 
over  $120,000  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  the  reason  for  which 
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may  be  readily  foand  in  the  nnfortauate  litigations  at  Georgetown, 
which  stopped  several  mines  effectually. 

The  coal-productioD  during  the  y«ar  is  calculated  by  Gapt.  E.  L. 
Berthond  at  about  75,000  tons,  worth  at  the  pit's  mouth  $225,000. 

Dividing  the  above  yield  of  $5,237,470  into  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as 
the  insufficient  data  furnished  me  will  permit,  we  have  the  following: 

Gold $2,224,568 

Silver 3,012,902 

Total 5,237,470 

Mr.  F.  Fosset,  of  the  Central  City  Register,  who,  to  judge  from  various 
articles  written  by  him  on  the  subject  both  in  the  Central  City  Register 
and  in  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  appears  to  have  paid  much 
attention  to  the  yield  of  last  year,  gives  in  one  of  his  latest  articles  the 
production  in  currency  as  follows : 

Currency. 

•  Clear  Creek  County $2,064,863 

Gilpin  County 1,703,986 

Park  County 835,800 

Boulder  County 767,000 

Fremont  County 342,000 

Summit  County 142, 000 

•  Lake  County 120,940 

San  Juan  and  elsewhere 263, 228 

6, 299, 817 

In  this  are  included,  besides  gold  and  silver,  the  items  of  copper  and 
lead  produced  during  1875.  Mr.  Van  Wageuen's  currency -estimate  for 
the  same  items  beiug  $6,151,751,  it  is  seen  that  the  discrepancy  in  the 
totals  is  only  $148,066,  a  small  sum,  when  the  difficulty  of  collecting 
this  kind  of  information  from  private  concerns  in  the  absence  of  com- 
pulsory laws  enforcing  truthful  statements  is  borne  in  mind.  In  the 
subdivision  by  counties  there  are  in  several  cases  such  large  differences 
in  the  estimates  that  it  seems  difficult  to  account  for  them,  and  I  can 
imagine  no  other  cause  than  inaccurate  reports  as  to  the  source  of  ship- 
ments from  the  railroads. 

The  receipts  of  the  Denver  branch  mint  during  the  year  were  as 
follows : 

First  quarter,  January  to  April  $133,446  66 

Second  quarter,  April  to  July 162, 506  72 

Third  quarter,  July  to  October 243, 009  01 

Fourth  quarter,  October  to  January « 218, 098  50 

757, 180  89 

The  achievements  of  the  year  1875  in  Colorado  mining  include, 
aside  from  a  large  amount  of  work  performed  on  the  old  and  well-proven 
mines,  the  inauguration  of  a  great  number  of  enterprises,  and  the 
oi>eniug  of  several  entirely  new  and  apparently  important  districts, 
which  may  be  now  recorded  as  among  the  standard  ones  of  the  Terri- 
tory. At  the  close  of  1874,  eight  smelting  and  amalgamating  works 
were  in  operation,  and  five  parties  were  shiping  ore  out  of  the  Territory. 
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The  total  metal-yield  for  that  year  amoanted  to  $5,302,383.  At  the 
present  time  eleven  benefi(*iating  works  are  in  active  operation,  and 
eight  ore- buyers  are  shipping  theJiigh  grades  east.  There  were  no  con- 
centrating establishments  in  successful  operation  daring  1874,  except  the 
one  at  Idaho,  which  ran  only  for  a  few  weeks.  At  the  close  of  this  year 
three  large  works,  with  a  combined  capacity  of  over  a  hundred  tons 
dailj',  have  been  built  at  Georgetown,  and  will  undoubtedly  affect  very 
largely  the  production  of  metals  during  1876.  The  Oollom  Oonipany 
has  been  energetically  at  work  during  the  year  on  a  comprehensive  plan, 
and  is  just  completing  its  central  woi^ks  at  Golden  City.  This  company 
already  has  separatring  and  concentrating  establishments  at  Idaho  and 
Black  Hawk,  and  contemplates  erecting  others  at  Georgetown  and 
Boulder.  The  smelting-works  at  Golden  will  receive  the  products  from 
the  branch  works,  and  either  smelt. them  into  lead  rich  in  gold  and  silver, 
or  separate  the  bullion,  as  may  be  found  most  advisable  and  economical. 

The  Golden  Smelting  Company,  under  Mr.  West,  the  Rosita  Kedac- 
tion-Works,  the  Mount  Lincoln  Smelting- Works,  and  Green  &  Co.'s 
Works  in  Baker's  Park  have  been  the  year's  additions  to  the  smelting- 
capacity  of  the  Territory.  Two  new  amalgamating  works  have  been 
built.    . 

Mr.  Stewart,  at  Georgetown,  has  supplemented  his  establishment  with 
the  Hunt  &  Douglas  process,  and  is  now  treating  gold  and  copper,  as 
well  as  silver  ores.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  at  chlorination 
in  Boulder  and  Park  Counties,  with  no  definite  success  as  yet.  Several 
new  stamp  mills  have  been  built,  and  most  of  the  old  ones  have  been 
working  steadily  throughout  the  year.  Several  entirely  new  mining- 
districts  have  been  discovered  during  the  year,  viz  :  The  Rabbit-Ear,  in 
Grand  County,  containing  mines  of  argentiferous  galena;  the  Magnolia, 
in  Boulder  County,  with  ores  of  gold  and  silver  combined  with  tellu- 
rium ;  and  the  Uncompahgre,  Gunnison,  and  Lake  districts,  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  Territory,  where  the  ores  are  mostly  those  of  silver; 
and  the  districts  back  of  Fort  Collins,  in  which  has  been  found  good 
nickel-bearing  pyrites,  besides  the  ordinary  galena  and  pyritous  ores, 
carrying  gold  and  silver. 

Four  of  the  older  districts,  discovered  years  ago,  and  the  history  of 
which  has  been  one  of  alternate  growth  and  retrogression,  are  now 
showing  signs  of  renewed  vigor,  and  will  probably  maintain  a  steady 
growth  hereafter.  These  are  Empire,  (gold,)  Gold  Hill,  (gold,)  Jim  Creek, 
(gold  and  tellurium,)  and  Daily,  (silver.) 

Six  of  the  districts  discovered  during  1873  and  1874  have  passed 
safely  through  the  vicissitudes  of  early  age,  and  are  already  producing 
in  considerable  amounts  and  with  regularity.  The  Summit  and  Eureka, 
(San  Juan,)  Rosita,  (Fremont  County,)  Sunshine,  (Boulder  County.) 
Geneva,  (Clear  Creek  County,)  and  Hans  Peak,  (Grand  County.) 

The  proportion  of  silver  to  gold  produced  shows  a  regular  and 
rapid  increase,  whi^  fact  may  be  considered  as  an  advantage  to  the 
general  condition  of  the  industry,  inasmuch  as  silver-mining  presents 
tewer  risks  and  more  favorable  chances  than  gold-mining.  About  three- 
filths  of  the  precious-metal  production  of  the  mines  is  now  silver, 
whereas  in  1866  that  metal  bore  the  proportion  of  about  one-fifth. 

In  Georgetown  and  Central,  the  oldest  two  camps  in  the  Territory, 
the  tierce  litigations  that  have  for  many  years  retarded  the  derelopment 
of  the  mines,  and  caused  so  much  distrust  to  investors,  show  signs  of 
dying  out.  Though  several  of  the  largest  and  most  valuable  mines  are 
still  hampered  by  expensive  lawsuits,  it  is  not  likely  that  many  new 
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ones  of  great  magnitude  will  arise,  as  pre-emptors  are  generally  exercis- 
ing more  care  in  regard  to  their  titles,  and  are  comyiromising  with  con- 
testants whenever  possible.  The  demand  ior  patents  was  never  so  great 
as  at  present,  evidencing  that  owners  have  confidence  in  the  value  of 
their  property,  and  are  willing  to  expend  money  in  what  may  be  con- 
sidered a  species  of  dead-work. 

The  placer  interests  have  enlarged  greatly  during  the  year,  the 
amount  of  ground  now  under  improvement  being  fully  one  third  more 
than  during  1874.  The  gain  has  been  in  the  South  Park,  Bear  Valley, 
South  Clear  Creek,  Arkansas  Valley,  and  at  the  base  of  Uans  Peak, 
where  gold  has  been  found  to  exist  over  much  larger  areas  than  had 
before  been  supposed.  The  successful  introduction  of  the  most  approved 
California  machinery,  and  the  extension  of  the  "booming"  system, 
(described  in  a  former  report,)  have  made  available  large  districts  of 
comparatively  good  ground,  which  may  now  be  washed  with  profit. 
While  the  placer-mining  interests  of  Colorado  can  never  be  expected  to 
assume  the  enormous  dimensions  of  those  of  the  Pacific  coast,  (because 
the  formations  are  more  local,)  they  are  yet  good  for  many  millions  of 
gold,  and  offer  inducements  for  the  investment  of  capital.  Observation 
during  the  la^t  twelve  years  has  shown  that  both  the  rain-fall  an<i  snow- 
fall have  increased,  and  with  each  year  of  ordiuaiy  weather  a  larger 
quantity  of  water  may  be  expected.  It  is  true  that,  at  the  same  time, 
owing  to  the  removal  of  large  bodies  of  timber  from  the  mountains,  the 
winters'  snows  disappear  more  rapidly,  and  with  a  greater  tendency  to 
freshets;  but  this  diflBculty  will  be  obviated  gradually  by  the  construc- 
tion of  reservoirs,  and  the  growth  of  new  forests,  already  springing  up 
around  the  older  settlements,  which  were  deprived  of  their  trees  in  the 
early  days  of  mining  in  the  country. 

The  production  of  pig-lead  for  the  year  has  been  small.  The  Lincoln 
City  Works  have  been  idle  for  the  entire  year  and  the  Golden  Works 
did  not  open  till  September.  Quite  a  large  amount  of  this  metal  has 
been  turned  out  from  the  new  works  in  Baker  Park,  and  if  the  run  had 
been  one  of  a  year,  instead  of  a  few  mouths,  the  total  Nvould  have  been 
a  large  addition  to  the  product  of  the  Territory. 

The  copper  out-put  remains  substantially  as  it  was  last  year.  The 
only  works  saving  this  metal  are  at  Blaftk  Hawk  and  Golden,  and  as 
the  source  of  supply  is  mainly  from  the  pyritous  gold  ores  of  Gilpin, 
Boulder,  and  Park  Counties,  the  production  will  advance  very  slowly. 
Of  the  copper-bearing  veins  there  are  plenty  in  Colorado,  and  so  advan- 
tageously located  as  to  offer  unusual  inducements  for  the  erection  of 
works  to  smelt  the  ores,  if  the  mines  were  opened  sufficiently  to  sup- 
ply them.  Till  this  is  done,  and  the  necessary  works  are  built,  how- 
ever, the  Territory  cannot  be  expected  to  become  a  great  producer  of 
copper. 

Of  the  rarer  metals,  tellurium,  bismuth,  and  nickel  may  be  mentioned. 
The  belt  of  mines  carrying  tellurides  of  gold  and  silver,  which  last  year 
was  supposed  to  be  confined  to  the  veins  on  Gold  Hill,  has  been  traced 
north  and  south  for  a  total  distance  of  nearly  twenty  miles,  and  as  rich 
ore  found  as  was  ever  taken  from  the  Red  Cloud  or  Cold  Spring.  Bis- 
muth has  been  found  to  a  high  percentage  in  the  argentiferous  galena 
of  the  Geneva  and  Snake  River  mines,  and  nickel,  besides,  occurring, 
as  was  known  last  year,  in  Gilpin  County  and  in  the  Ilome-Stake  lode, 
has  lately  been  found  in  veins  carrying  true  copper-nickel  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  Territory. 

One  of  the  most  important  enterprises  of  the  year  connected  with  the 
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mining-industry  was  the  formation,  on  June  1,  of  the  Colorado  Mining 
and  Exchange  Board.  At  first  this  institution  had  to  contend  with 
great  difficulties,  and  received  but  little  encouragement ;  but  at  the  close 
of  the  3'ear  it  had  become  pretty  firmly  established.  The  board  now 
numbf  rs  35  members,  and  has  a  list  of  good  mines  on  which  stock-trans- 
actions  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $100,000  had  taken  place  between  Jane 
1  and  the  end  of  the  year.  The  board  has  a  fine  room  in  Denver,  meets 
daily  at  11.45  a.  m  ,  and  attracts  always  a  large  crowd  of  visitors.  Itis 
thought  that  during  1876  its  business  will  have  so  augmented  that  it 
will  affect  very  considerably  the  introduction  of  capital  and  hasten  the 
development  of  a  great  number  of  the  mines. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  SMELTING  BUSINESS. 

For  the  past  five  years  Colorado  has  been  a  battle-ground  for  smelt- 
ing companies.  Its  mining-district,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  great 
continental  divide,  which  at  no  point  sinks  to  an  altitude  less  than  10,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  are  not  easily  accessible  from  any  one  central  point, 
nor  are  they  conveniently  located  with  respect  to  each  other.  But  one 
mining-town  in  the  State  is  reached  by  rail,  all  the  others  being  from  18 
to  300  miles  away  from  steam-communication.  Several  have  between 
them  and  the  rest  of  the  world  the  barrier  of  the  Great  Divide,  a  wall 
which  in  most  places  is  completely  impassable  for  five  months  in  the  year. 
As  a  result,  the  utmost  latitude  has  been  allowed  for  competitors  in  the 
ore-market.  Invoices  of  ore,  like  extra-good  commercial  paper,  have 
been  eagerly  sought,  and  buyers,  in  their  anxiety  to  get  hold  of  them, 
have  decreased  the  rate  of  discount  on  their  value  until  the  margins 
have  been  swept  away,  and  the  once-eager  purchasers  have  found  them- 
selves holders  of  property  costing  more  than  it  contained.  In  other 
words,  so  ardently  have  purchasers  from  Ohicago,  Saint  Louis,  Wyan- 
dotte, Pittsburgh,  Newark,  and  Omaha  sought  for  Colorado  ores,  that 
the  price  has  been  run  up  to  figures  which  preclude  any  profit  to  buy- 
ers, and  which  also  prevent  any  healthy  competion  at  home. 

This  state  of  the  market  affects  directly  only  that  part  of  the  produc- 
tron  which  is  included  within  the  limits  of  high-grade  silver-ores,  the 
mineral  being  worth  $250  and  upward  per  ton  in  preci.ius  metal.  Bnt, 
as  in  Colorado,  about  $1,350,000  of  this  material  is  produced  annually. 
It  constitutes  a  considerable  item  in  the  total  yield  of  the  mines,  and  the 
business  of  handling  it  Indirectly  affects  all  ores  of  lower  grade  that  are 
not  treated  at  or  close  by  the  mine.  In  this  way  the  entire  system  of  ore- 
brokerage — ^in  which  a  capital  of  not  less  than  $700,000  is  employed — is 
sadly  demoralized,  and  has  in  turn  demoralized  the  whole  business  of 
smelting.  Beducers  cannot  now  buy  directly  of  the  miner,  bnt  must 
deal  through  middlemen,  who  are  constantly  quarreling  among  them- 
selves on  the  subjects  of  rates,  weights,  and  freights. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Colorado  will  show  how  much  the  question  of 
geography  enters  into  the  business  of  mining.  For  instance,  the  mines 
on  the  Middle  Boulder  and  Left  Hand  Creeks  have  a  most  natural  and 
convenient  outlet  for  their  produce  by  way  of  the  canons  of  these  streams. 
But  when  the  plains  are  reached,  the  greater  part  of  the  ore  is  brought 
around  to  the  mouth  of  the  next  canon,  (Clear  Creek,)  and  is  transported 
25  miles  up  into  the  mountains  again  before  reduction.  Clear  Creek 
County  ores  have  from  15  to  30  miles  between  them  and  the  nearest 
smeltingworks.  Park  County  mineral  is  smelted  to  matte,  and  then 
shipped  120  miles  before  it  is  reduced  to  bullion.     Bosita  has  190  miles 
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between  it  and  redaction,  while  San  Jaan  ores  have  to  cross  two  snowy 
ranges,  and  spend  ten  days  at  least  on  the  road  before  the  inrnaces  are 
reached. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  face  of  these  nnmerous  natural  disadvantages, 
ore  still  keeps  going  ont  of  Colorado,  and  the  straggle  for  the  possession 
of  it  is  as  brisk  as  ever.  Saint  Loais  and  Pittsburgh  at  least  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  injured  by  the  competition,  if  one  may  judge  by  the 
fact  of  their  continued  purchases,  even  at  the  highest  rates. 

The  main  advantage  possessed  by  eastern  buyers  has  been  their  com- 
mand of  a  cheap  fuel— coke.  It  is  possible  that  when  the  Denver  and 
Eio  Grande  Railroad  reaches  Trinidad,  which  will  be  early  in  the  sum- 
mer, Colorado  smelting-works  can,  by  the  use  of  domestic  coke,  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  those  in  the  East.  Eastern  coke  now  costs  from 
$25  to  $30  per  ton  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  while  the  Trinidad  coke, 
which  is  believed  to  be  quite  as  good  for  the  purposes  of  the  smelter  as 
that  of  Pennsylvania  or  Indiana,  can  be  laid  down  in  Denver  for  $10  to 
$12  per  ton. 

In  the  smelting  business  some  important  changes  have  occurred.  The 
persistent  effort  at  Golden  City  to  smelt  for  lead  has  not  proved  success- 
ful, and  the  management,  fihding  that  the  supply  of  galena  was  inade- 
quate, has  altered  the  works  accordingly,  and  is  now  smelting  for  copper- 
matte.  This  establishment  has  only  been  in  operation  duriog  the  last 
three  months  of  the  year,  but  its  campaign  was  so  much  of  a  success  that 
operations  will  now  in  all  probability  be  continuous,  with  none  of  the  dis- 
couraging stoppages  that  haive  formerly  done  so  much  toward  discrediting 
the  establishment  in  the  eyes  of  the  miner.  The  following  statement, 
taken  from  the  books  of  the  company,  shows  the  business  of  the  three 
months  ending  December  29, 1875 : 

Total  number  of  tons  of  ore  \bought 660 

Total  number  of*  ounces  of  silver 34, 613 

Total  number  of  ounces  of  gold 474 

Outlay : 

Cash  paid  for  stock $34,801  05 

Labor,  fuel,  flux,  &c 16,241  76 

51, 042  81 


Income : 

Eeceipts  from  bullion-sales $37,  464  36 

Metal  on  hand,  (lead,  gold,  and  silver)* 20, 3i'2  17 

Metallic  lead  and  copper 1,832  00 

59, 618  53 

The  amount  of  lead-ore  received  wa^  very  small,  averaging  about  7 
per  cent.,  or  46J  tons,  of  which  about  25  per  cent,  was  saved. 

I  may  mention  here  an  improvement  in  the  utilization  of  the  lignites 
of  the  country  lately  introduced  by  Mr.  West,  the  superintendent,  which 
is  an  important  advance  in  local  metallurgy.  I  refer  to  his  apparatus 
for  using  powdered  lignite  in  reverberatory  furnaces.    Mr.  West  has 

*  This  item  inclades  an  estimate,  based  on  former  runs  of  the  same  works,  of  the 
material  in  the  fomace-hearths. 
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been  experimenting  on  this  subject  for  a  long  time,  and  has  his  machinery 
now  in  operation,  having  attained,  80  far  as  can  be  judged  by  oatsiders, 
a  perfect  success. 

The  coal  is  ground  to  a  powder  and  stowed  in  a  box,  in  the  bottom  of 
which  are  two  outlets.  Through  these  the  coal  is  forced  by  a  right-and- 
left  screw  into  two  upright  pipes,  through  which  it  falls  into  the  hori- 
zontal dran  ght  or  blast  pipes.  Here  the  falling  coal  is  caught  by  the  blast 
and  carried  into  the  furnace,  where  it  ignites  immediately  on  reaching 
the  bridge.  When  the  furnace  is  first  fired  up,  it  is  of  course  necessary 
to  start  a  fire  in  the  fire-box,  but  no  additional  wood  is  needed  afterward, 
except  when,  after  drawing  both  slag  and  matte  and  •recharging,  the 
furnace  cools  off  more  than  usual. 

This  device  has  now  been  in  operation  for  several  weeks  without 
interruption.  Although  the  coal  used  contains  from  20  to  27  per  cent,  of 
moisture,  and  is  from  one  of  the  second-rate  lignite-mines  of  the  Terri- 
tory, the  combustion  is  far  more  perfect  than  can  be  brought  about  with 
lump-coal,  and  the  heat  is  intense  and  very  even.  More  striking,  bow- 
ever,  is  the  financial  success  of  the  machine.  It  is  now  running  steadily 
on  a  7-ton  matte-turnaee  and  saving  $30  per  day  on  previous  cost.  The 
idea  of  burning  coal,  and  especially  soft  coaf,  in  the  shape  of  a  fine  pow- 
der,  is  of  course  not  new,  nor  do  I  think  that  Mr.  West  makes  this  claim. 
Messrs.  Whelpley  &  Storer  have,  in  fact,  for  years  had  a  patent  on  a 
very  perfect  device  for  this  purpose,  which  has  been  extensively  used 
throughout  the  country.  It  consists  of  a  ventilator,  the  arms  of  which, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  furnish  the  necessary  blast  for  perfect  com- 
bustion, crush  the  coal  to  an  impalpable  powder,  which  is  continually 
fed  out  into  the  combustion-chamber  by  the  wind. 

I  cannot  close  these  observations  without  pointing  out  the  fact  that, 
although  a  very  perfect  combustion  is  accomplished  in  this  way,  the 
employment  of  the  method  for  the  purpose  of  matte-smelting,  with  lig- 
nites as  a  fuel,  is  objectionable  on  the  ground  that  the  very  siliceous 
ashes  are  carried  into  the  smelting-chamber,  thereby  increasing  the 
percentage  of  silica  already  in  the  (mostly  very  siliceous)  ore,  and  thus 
either  occasioning  an  augmented  addition  of  flux  or  a  direct  loss  of  heat 
by  the  higher  temperature  necessary  to  lignify  a  more  siliceous  slag,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  probably  greater  loss  of  the  precious  metals,  both 
through  the  stiffer  slag  and  mechanically  by  the  draught. 

A  more  proper  way  of  using  the  lignites  for  smelting  ores  of  the 
precious  metals  in  reverberatories  is,  no  doubt,  the  employment  of  gas- 
generators  or  devices  halfway  between  the  common  grate  and  gas- 
generators,  such  as  have  been  employed  for  some  time  by  Mr.  Pearce, 
of  the  Boston  and  Colorado  Works,  and  by  various  works  in  Utah, 
in  the  latter  Territory  mainly  in  roastingfurnaces  used  for  slagging. 
In  this  method  there  is  not  only  a  perfect  combustion  reached,  but  the 
ashes  are  also  kept  separate  from  the  chalrge  and  the  temperature  can 
be  regulated  at  wi  1  by  a  simple  damper. 

The  Boyd  Works,  at  Boulder,  have  produced  about  $6,000  during  the 
year.  The  ])roprietor  has  not  yet  perfected  his  system,  and,  moreover, 
has  never  succeeded  in  getting  a  good  supply  of  galena-ores.  He  is, 
however,  working  a  galena-vein  in  James  Creek,  and  expects  to  be  bet- 
ter supplied  next  year. 

The  Denver  Works  have  been  idle  during  the  entire  year,  but  are  to 
be  opened  in  the  early  spring. 

The  following  table  gives  a  list  of  works  in  operation  during  187.), 
with  their  capacity,  location,  system  of  reduction,  and  plant.    1  include 
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all  works  that  have  run  at  any  time  during  the  year,  excepting  stamp- 
mills. 


Name. 

Location. 

■ 

System  em- 
ployed. 

Plant 

Capacity,  toiisj 
per  day.       | 

Bateavilld  Mill 

Boulder,  (North) 
Black  Hawk.... 

Boasting    and 

amalgamation. 

Matte-roasting.. 

....do  ....■■■.... 

15 

Boston    and    Colorado 
Smelting-Works. 

Boston     and   Colorado 

Soaloining-Aimaoes;  4  matte-fbr- 
naces,  and  complete  separation- 
works. 

1  oaloining-fiimice }  1  matte-fbr- 
nace. 

1  patent  roaster  and  1  stack-ftimaoe 

1  oaloiniDg-fnmaoe ;  1  slag-fur- 
nace, and  S  staok-fnrnaees. 

SU)  stamps;  1  triple  Stewart  ftimaoe 

1  oaldning  and  1  matte-fiimaoe  . . . 

90  stamps;  4  Briickner  cylinders, 

and  pans. 
15  stamps ;  5  cylinders,  and  8  htx- 

rela. 
Ball  pulyerizer ;    1    roasting-f nr- 

nace  and  pans. 
90  stamps ;  9  furnaces  and  pans.. . 

Boasting  and  blast  ftimace 

50 
90 

Smelting- Work8(  Alma). 
Boyd's  Smelting. Works.. 
Crolden  Smelting-Works . . 

Jndd  &  Crosby  Works. . . 

Moont  Linooln  Smelting- 
Works. 
KfMlttrland  Kill 

Boulder... 

Lead-smelting  .. 
....do  ........... 

19 

Golden .......... 

15 

G^rgetown  .... 
Dudley 

Boasting   and 

Matte-smelting . 

Boasting   and 
amalgamation. 

....do   ......a.... 

15 
15 

Kederland  

Georgetown 

99 

PeUoan     Silrer  •  Mining 

Company. 
KositaKeaaction- Works 

15 

Bosita 

....  do    .a......... 

10 

Stewart  Silyer-Bednoing 

Company. 
Greene  St  Co............. 

G^orsetown  .... 

....  do ........... 

90 

SUverton 

Lead-smelting  .. 

10 

GILPIN  COUNTY. 

The  production  of  the  Oilpin  County  mines  during  the  year  has  been 
as  follows : 

Cnrrency. 

Stamp-mill,  gold $1,240,109  00 

Boston  and  Colorado  Smelting-Works 502, 000  00 

Ore  shipped  and  jewelers'  gold 21, 876  00 


Or,  in  gold-value 


1, 763, 985  00 
1,520,555  07 


The  following  is  the  currency  and  gold  value  of  mill-gold  by  months: 


Months. 


January. 
February 
March.... 
•     April...., 

May 

June 


July..., 
August 


19  M 


Currency. 


199,993  33 

79,868  30 

67, 610  05 

90,734  97 

85.097  51 

110,667  78 

107,036  60 

119,034  93 


Coin. 


CGold.. 
\  SUver. 

<  Gold . . 
I  Silver. 

C  Gold . . 
i  SUTCr. 

(Gold.. 
\  Silver. 

C  Gold . . 
I  SUver. 

5  Gold . . 
I  Silver. 

CGold.. 
X  SUver. 

(  Gold . . 
{  Silver. 


184,901  17 
1.901  75 

"oTooe  71 
949  93 

74,431  49 
1. 139  45 

77, 036  98 
1,179  85 

79,695  83 
1, 101  47 

94,099  94 
1,498  96 

99,935  77 
1,383  55 

101, 198  83 
1,538  51 


•86,109  92 
69,861  64 
75,563  87 
78,950  13 
73,797  30 
95^45190 
101,310  98 
109,667  34 
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Months. 


September.... , 

October , 

KoTember 

December 

Totia 


Cnrrenoy. 


His,  775  35 
109,563  00 
112,308  90 
132,499  46 


1, 240, 109  08 


Coin. 


COold... 
{  SUyer.. 


•85,794  98 
1, 457  47 


CGold...    101.594  91 
i  Silver..       1,545  72 


CGold... 
i  Silver.. 

(Gold... 
i  Silver.. 


VS^  594  99 
1,453  21 

112.568  40 
1, 712  70 


•97,251  n 

103,140  0 

97,046  29 

1112B110 
1,087,664  40 


Thirty  stamp-mills  have  been  in  operation  during  the  year,  carrying 
a  total  of  56  heads  of  stamps,  all  that  was  available  without  the  intro- 
duction of  new  steam-power.    Among  the  mills  that  have  been  ranniDg 
,are  Potter's,  Clayton's,   Waterman's,    Whitcomb's,  Baell's,  Brigp's 
Smith  &  Parmelee's,  Black-Hawk,  Empire,  Wheeler,  and  Sullivan. 

Among  the  many  mines  in  active  operation  during  the  year  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal  ones : 

Mammoth. — From  1,000  to  1,500  feet  of  this  vein  have  been  worked 
during  the  year,  mainly  by  lessees.  It  has  paid  well,  and  has  yielded 
a  steady  production  of  10  to  15  tons  daily,  worth  $10  per  ton.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  year  the  production  increased,  and  is  now  nearly  doable 
the  above  figure.  Almost  all  the  ore  coming  out  is  from  levels  and 
stopes  within  200  feet  of  the  surface. 

Bates  &  Hunter. — ^The  amount  of  work  done  on  this  property  during 
the  year  has  been  small,  and  consisted  mainly  in  clearing  it  of  water 
and  placing  it  in  shape  for  further  developments.  Its  western  extension, 
the  German,  has  received  more  attention.  The  latter  is  proving  itself 
to  be  one  of  the  best  mines  on  Mammoth  Hill.  It  was  opened  daring 
the  summer,  and  has  been  worked  continuously  since  then  with  good 
results. 

The  Mountain  City  has  been  successfully  worked  during  the  entire 
year  by  a  small  force  of  men.  It  has  yielded  ore  worth  from  $12  to  $15 
per  toiK 

The  Tiernay  lode  has  produced  a  fair  quantity  of  $8  to  $10  ore. 

Work  was  commenced  on  the  O.  K.  in  July.  A  new  shaft-house  has 
been  built,  and  the  shaft  sunk  to  the  depth  of  165  feet.  The  ore  has 
averaged,  in  the  mills,  about  $10  per  ton. 

The  Winnebago  mine  was  worked  a  little  during  last  year.  The  shaft) 
was  drained  and  a  small  amount  of  ore  taken  out.  From  the  canon  of 
Chase  Gulch,  on  the  northern  slope  of  Carlo  Hill,  is  running  the  Beldeu 
Tunnel,  which,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  bad  attained  a  length  of  100 
feet.  It  is  being  pushed  ahead  rapidly,  and  will  intersect  the  Winnebago 
about  600  feet  below  its  outcrop. 

The  Gunnell  ranks  among  the  very  best  mines  of  the  county.  Eight 
hundred  feet  have  been  under  lease  during  the  year  to  Kimber  &  Fal- 
lerton,  and  several  other  parties  have  been  working  on  other  parts  of 
the  vein.  The  main  shaft  had  reached  at  the  close  of  the  year  a  depth 
of  700  feet,  and  the  production  amounted  to  between  25  and  35  tons 
daily.  The  Gunnell  ore  is  of  rather  low  grade.  That  which  is  milled 
averages  $16  per  ton,  while  the  smelting  ore  brings  from  $50  to  875 
at  the  Boston  and  Colorado  Smelting- Works.    The  mine  has  been  much 
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troubled  during  the  year  with  water,  bat  has,  nevertheless,  been  worked 
with  profit. 

The  Prize  and  the  Sensenderffer,  which  are  probably  sonthwestera 
extensions  of  the  Onnnell,  have  been  idle  daring  the  entire  year.  Be- 
yond the  latter,  however,  and  still  on  the  same  vein,  is  the  Habert, 
which  has*  been  worked  daring  a  portion  of  the  year,  and  with  very 
satisfactory  results.  Some  of  the  ore  extracted  has  been  of  very  high 
grade. 

The  Fiske  is  one  of  the  old  standard  mines,  and  is  still  under  lease 
to  Mr.  George  W.  Matee.  It  has  produced  quite  steadily  during  the 
year  about  $5,000  monthly.  It  is  now  worked  entirely  from  the  surface, 
instead  of  from  the  Bobtail  tunnel,  as  formerly. 

The  Pleasant  View  was  incorporated  in  January,  1876,  under  a  stock 
organization,  and  the  stock  was  put  on  the  Denver  board.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly an  extension  of  the  Gunnell,  and  is  a  mine  of  great  promise. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  the  shaft  was  150  feet  deep,  and  two  sets  of 
levels  had  been  started.  A  good  body  of  ore  was  exposed  aloug  the 
entire  depth  of  the  shaft.  No  ore,  however,  has  been  milled  as  yet. 
This  mine  is  one  of  the  old  locations  of  the  county;  but,  though  well 
worth  developing,  it  has  lain  idle  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Saint  Louis  lies  close  to  the  Pleasant  View,  and  is,  probably,  on 
the  same  vein,  or  a  branch  of  it.  It  was  re-opened  during  the  summer, 
after  several  years  of  inactivity,  and  has  been  sunk  upon  for  over  100 
feet.  The  vein  shows  good  ^' pay"  in  considerable  quantity.  It  is  taken 
out  as  development  proceeds,  and  accumulated  on  the  dump.  About 
50  tons  is  the  amount  thus  far  extracted.  The  mine  is  owned  by  Wis- 
consin parties,  who  are  opening  it  extensively  before  crushing  any  ore. 

The  Leavitt  was  worked  steadily  up  to  the  month  of  June,  aud  pro- 
duced in  that  time  $55,000.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  maiu 
portion  of  the  mine  was  idle,  but  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  entire 
property  was  leased  to  the  Briggs  Brothers,  who  are  preparing  now 
to  work  the  mine  on  a  more  extended  scale  than  ever  before.  As  this 
mine  is  one  of  the  most  largely  developed  in  Gilpin  County,  it  merits  a 
special  description.  The  vein,  which  has  been  traced  clearly  from  Clear 
Greek  to  Quartz  Hill,  a  distance  of  about  3  miles,  is  opened  by  mine 
shafts,  the  deepest  of  which  is  now  a  little  over  500  feet  down.  For  200 
feet  on  either  side  of  this  shaft  the  vein  has  been  worked  very  extensively, 
and  has  produced  nearly  $500,000  in  gold.  The  entire  vein  is  estimated  to 
have  yielded  since  its  opening  about  $1,000,000,  which,  considering  the 
desultory  manner  in  which  all  but  that  portion  around  the  deep  shaft 
has  been  worked,  and  the  low  grade  of  the  ore,  ($7  to  $11  per  ton,)  is 
an  unusually  large  amount. 

The  total  length  of  the  shafts  aggregates  2,210  teety  and  of  levels  far 
more.    The  amount  of  ground  broken  is  enormous. 

Six  hundred  aud  eighty  feet  west  of  the  main  Leavitt  shaft  the  lode 
is  crossed  diagonally  by  the  Kip  vein,  which  is  included  in  the  Leavitt 
property,  and  which  has  been  opened  to  a  depth  of  270  feet.  The  ore 
in  this  vein  is  similar  to  that  of  the  main  fissure,  and  is  found  in  bodies 
of  large  size.  The  main  feature  of  interest  in  this  property  is  the 
arrangement  by  which  the  60-stamp  mill  and  the  boilers  of  the  hoisting- 
engine  ate  supplied  with  water.  Gregory  Gulch  does  not  furnish 
enough  water,  even  in  the  Spring,  to  supply  so  large  an  establishment, 
and,  moreover,  the  stream  is  so  charged  with  the  dSbris  of  mills  far- 
ther up  the  gulch  as  to  be  totally  unfit  for  use.  It  was  determined 
after  long  consideration,  by  Mr.  Buell,  the  proprietor,  to  erect  a  series 
of  settling-tanks,  and  use  the  water  from  the  mine  over  and  over 
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again  in  the  mill  until  enough  was  gained  for  all  purposes.  The  de- 
mand for  the  mill  and  boilers  was  from  100,000  to  150,000  gallons  each 
in  24  hoars,  while  the  mine  furnishes  from  25,000  to  50,000  gallons  in 
the  same  time.  The  arrangements,  now  in  most  successful  operatioOt 
are  as  follows : 

Tank  ITo.  1,  into  which  the  water  flows  from  the  pumps,  is  25  feet 
square  and  4  feet  deep,  and  is  divided  into  compartments  15  feet  long 
by  3  feet  wide.*  The  water  Qows  from  one  compartment  to  another, 
and  in  the  transit  leaves  behind  the  heavier  particles  of  ore  and  rock 
brought  up  from  the  shaft.  From  No.  1  the  water  is  carried  throngh 
a  race-way  into  tank  No.  2,  which  has  a  capacity  of  80,000  gallons. 
This  tank  is  divided  into  two  compartments,  through  which  the  water 
passes ;  and  out  of  them  by  a  second  race-way  into  tank  No.  3,  the 
capacity  of  which  is  100,000  gallons.  From  this  it  passes  through  a 
flume  50  feet  long  into  a  well  underneath  the  floor  of  the  mill.  Hero  it 
is  quite  clear  and  ready  for  use  in  the  batteries.  Small  pumps  elevate 
the  desired  quantity  into  circular  tanks  in  front  of  the  stamps,  from 
which  it  is  led  to  the  mortars,  to  be  subsequently  returned  to  the  tanks. 

The  whole  distance  traveled  by  the  water  from  the  stamps  to  its  re- 
turn to  them  again  is  400  feet.  The  tanks  are  sluiced  out  frequently, 
and  easily  kept  clear  from  waste.  In  addition  to  the  three  tanks  above 
mentioned  is  a  fourth,  having  a  capacity  of  250,000  gallons,  making  the 
total  storage  capacity  of  the  system  500,000  gallons.  Its  advantages 
are  not  alone  that  a  small  amount  of  water  is  made  to  supply  a  large 
demand  by  using  it  several  times  over,  but  it  has  been  found  that  even 
in  the  coldest  days  in  winter  a  temperature  of  60^  to  1(P  is  maintained 
in  the  tanks,  and  thus  a  comparatively  warm  water  is  supplied  to  the 
stamps  without  the  use  of  steam-heating  apparatus. 

Almost  all  the  work  done  on  the  Bobtail  Mine  during  1875  was  below 
the  tunnel-level.  The  deepest  workings  are  now  700  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, or  135  feet  below  the  tunnel.  At  the  depth  of  90  feet  below  the 
tunnel  a  continuous  level  has  been  driven  for  more  than  1,000  fefet,  ei- 
ploring  the  entire  ground  owned  by  the  company.  About  70  men  have 
been  steadily  employed  during  the  year,  and  the  production  has  aver- 
aged over  2,000  tons  per  month.  The  mill-ore  is  gradually  improving 
in  value,  and,  owing  to  the  extended  developments,  many  thousand  tons 
are  constantly  exposed  in  advance  of  extraction.  At  the  point  whtre 
the  tunnel  cuts  the  vein,  the  company  is  sinking  its  main  shaft,  through 
which  hereafter  the  entire  traffic  of  the  mine  is  to  be  carried  on.  A  large 
underground  chamber  is  being  excavated,  in  which  heavy  hoisting  and 
pumping  machinery  will  be  erected.  The  company  has  also  determined 
to  use  machine-drills  in  the  mine,  and,  after  a  long  examination,  has 
decided  upon  the  Wood  drill,  and  a  full  set,  with  a  compressor,  has  been 
ordered.  The  Bobtail  vein  maintains  a  good  width  in  its  lowest  work- 
ings, at  places  expanding  15  or  20  feet.  The  ore  as  it  goes  to  the  mill 
averages  $9  to  $11  per  ton,  and  is  worked  at  a  considerable  i^roflt.  The 
smelting-ore  does  not  assay  as  richly  as  last  year. 

The  Gregory  lode  is  at  present  one  of  the  largest  producing  veins  in 
Colorado.  During  1875  operations  have  been  carried  on  upon  five 
claims,  representing  a  total  length  of  2,000  feet.  These  were  the  Nev 
Tork  and  Colorado  Company,  (500  feet,)  the  Briggs,  (200  feet,)  the  Black- 
Hawk,  (300  feet,)  the  Consolidated  Gregory,  (500  feet,)  and  the  Narra- 
gansett,  (500  feet.)    The  product  of  ore  has  amounted  to  19,000  tons  of 

*  I  give  these  figures  as  reported  to  me.  The  impracticability  of  making  exactly 
saoh  a  division  is  obvious ;  but  the  iucousistency  in  the  account  is  not  importaDt.— 
R.  W.  R. 
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mill-rock,  of  an  average  value  of  $10  per  ton,  and  485  tons  of  smelting- 
ore,  which  sold  for  $41,000,  making  the  total  yield  of  the  vein  for  the 
year  $231,000. 

The  three  inside  claims — the  Briggs,  Black-Hawk,  and  Consolidated 
Gregorj^— are  now  consolidated  under  one  management,  that  of  the 
Briggs  Brothers,  who  have  contracted  for  a  three  years'  lease  on  the 
last  named.  The  combined  property  has,  since  the  consolidation,  been 
producing  1,800  tons  a  mouth,  worth  about  $20,000  to  the  producer.  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  this  property  alone  will,  if  its  present  rate 
of  production  is  continued,  yield  during  1876  more  than  the  entire  vein 
did  during  the  last  year. 

The  deei)est  workings  on  the  vein  are  in  the  Briggs  claim,  whose  shaft 
is  at  present  700  feet  deep  below  the  bottom  of  the  gulch.  The  mouth 
of  this  shaft  is  located  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  outcrop  of  the  vein. 
Its  bottom  is  considerably  over  1,200  feet  below  the  outcrop  of  the  IS'ar- 
ragansett. 

The  Narragansett  has  been  worked  but  slightly  during  1875.  The 
main  shaft,  which  was  440  feet  in  depth  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  is 
now  a  little  over  500  feet.  At  the  depth  of  470  feet  a  level  115  feet  long 
has  been  driven  west,  and  one  55  feet  east.  A  stope  has  been  broken 
above  the  former,  from  which  a  little  more  than  half  the  production  of 
the  mine  has  come;  the  remainder  has  been  taken  from  old  stopes  nearer 
the  surface. 

During  the  year  the  main  shaft  of  the  l^ew  York  and  Colorado  Com- 
pany has  been  extended  in  depth  50  feet.  On  the  large  vein  500  feet  of 
levels  have  been  driven  and  two  60-foot  winzes  sunk.  On  the  small 
vein  the  350-foot  shaft  has  been  straightened  and  retimbered  and  350 
feet  of  levels  driven.  A  large  amount  of  stoping  has  been  done,  and 
the  production  has  more  than  covered  all  current  expenses,  though 
never  pushed  beyond  legitimate  working.  The  standing  of  the  mine 
at  the  opening  of  the  year  is  such  that  stockholders  may  feel  that  the 
property  is  now  saved  from  the  wrecked  condition  in  which  it  was  three 
years  ago. 

The  Quartz  Hill  mines  have  furnished  during  the  year  about  one-third 
of  the  stamp-gold  product  of  the  county.  The  Burroughs,  Kansas, 
Gardner,  Alps,  Illinois,  and  Kent  County  have  been  the  prominent  pro- 
ducers. A  number  of  minor  properties  have  given  a  considerable  aggre- 
gate product.  At  the  base  of  the  hill  the  Quartz  Hill  Tunnel  Company 
is  still  at  work,  and  advancing  slowly. 

Twenty-nine  hundred  feet  on  the  Kansas  and  Burroughs  lodes  has 
been  operated  under  one  management  during  the  year.  To  the  west- 
ward, where  the  two  veins  join,  nothing  has  been  done,  but  next  year 
the  same  company  will  probably  work  there.  The  main  shaft,  which  is 
on  the  Ophir  claim,  is  sunk  to  a  depth  of  915  feet,  and  is  producing  ex- 
cellent ore  in  good  quantity.  This  shaft  is  sinking  to  gain  a  depth  of 
1,000  feet,  when  an  extensive  system  of  drifts  will  be  begun  and  the 
property  opened  through  its  entire  length.  This  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  finest  mines  in  the  Territory.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  two 
veins  will  not  only  unite  laterally  to  the  westward,  but  will  also  join  in 
depth.  The  latter  point  of  juncture  will  not  probably  be  reached  in 
the  Ophir  shaft  for  several  hundred  feet. 

•  The  Monmouth  claim,  on  the  Kansas,  which  during  the  year  was 
bought  by  New  Jersey  parties  for  a  price  not  far  from  $35,000,  has  been 
yielding  uninterruptedly  ever  since,  and  has  paid,  according  to  state- 
ments furnished  me  by  trustworthy  parties,  a  profit  at  times  as  high  as 
12  per  cent,  a  month  on  the  investment. 
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The  EDglish-Kansaa  bas  been  allowed  to  remain  idle  daring  the  entire 
year.  Almost  all  the  remainder  of  this  great  vein  is  in  successful  opera- 
tion under  American  supervision. 

The  Illinois,  though  not  wholly  neglected,  has  not  been  worked  very 
extensively  during  the  year.  The  mill-ore  produced  has  been^of  high 
grade,  averaging  $20  per  ton,  and  the  operations  of  the  year  have  been 
financially  successful  on  a  small  scale.  Preparations  are  making  to  work 
the  vein  more  thoroughly  during  the  coming  season.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  lodes  on  the  hill,  a  continuation  of  the  Mammoth,  and  possessing 
all  the  valuable  qualities  of  that  ledge. 

The  Kent  County  has  yielded  steadily  throughout  the  year.  At  one 
time  the  vein  showed  a  width  of  3  feet  of  very  rich  ore. 

On  the  Gardner  operations  have  not  been  very  extensive.  The  Clark 
claim  has  been  worked  most,  and  has  repaid  the  lessees  moderately. 

Of  the  other  mines  on  this  famous  hill  but  little  detailed  information 
can  be  given.  The  Louis,  Register,  Roderick  Dhu,  Boston,  Alps,  Wood, 
and  Harsh  have  been  worked  intermittently  by  owners  or  lessees.  That 
they  have  not  yet  proved  largely  productive  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  lack 
of  sufficient  capital  to  work  them  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  mines  of 
Gilpin  County  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  yield  much  more  than  $10  a  ton, 
and  in  order  to  make  this  grade  of  ore  profitable,  a  large  amount  must 
be  produced,  and  there  must  also  be  cheap  means  of  transportation  from 
the  mine  to  the  mill.  Lastly,  there  is  a  great  need  of  an  abundance  of 
water-power,  which  as  yet  the  county  does  not  possess. 

The  total  production  of  the  Boston  and  Colorado  Smelting  Company's 
works  during  the  year  was  $1,947,000  currency,  of  which  amount  $70,000 
was  in  copper,  $527,000  gold,  and  the  remainder,  $1,350,000,  silver.  The' 
ores  furnishing  this  product  were  derived  from  the  surrounding  districts, 
in  the  following  proportion : 

Gilpin  County : 

Gold $357,000 

Silver 94, 000 

Copper 51,000 

$502, 000 

Clear  Creek  County :  • 

Gold 4,000 

Silver 438,000 

442, 000 

Park  County: 

Gold 41,000 

Silver 618.000 

Copper 19, 000 

678, 000 

Boulder  County : 

Gold 113,000 

Silver 74, 000 

187, 000 

Fremont  County : 

Silver 126,000 

San  Juan 12, 000 

Total.... 1,947,000 

The  capital  of  this  company  was,  late  in  the  year,  increased  to 
$1,000,000.    One  15  ton  furnace  has  been  added,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
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season  tlie  works  had  a  capacity  of  50  tons  per  day.  For  some  time 
past  Mr.  Eichard  Pearce,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  works,  has  been  exper- 
imenting to  find  a  process  by  which  the  gold  left  in  the  matte  after  the 
silver  is  extracted  may  be  economically  separated  from  the  copper  bot- 
toms, which  have  heretofore  been  shipped  to  Boston.  It  is  now  claimed 
that  success  has  been  achieved.  The  process  is  reported  to  be  an  entirely 
new  one,  and  is  kept  rigidly  secret.  Nothing  is  now  shipped  from  this 
establishment  bot  fine  bullion.  Even  the  cement-copper  which  is  pre- 
cipitated in  the  Ziervogel  process  is  to  be  melted  into  ingots  hereafter 
before  shipment. 

The  arrangements  and  appointments  of  this  establishment  are  in  the 
highest  degree  creditable  to  the  management.  Eeceiving  as  it  does 
ores  from  M  parts  o*f  the  Territory  in  very  large  qaantity,  it  requires 
extensive  sampling-floors.  The  quantity  of  telluric  ores  alone  treated 
last  year  amounted  in  value  to  considerably  over  $100,000,  while  about 
$130,000  worth  of  silver-ores  from  the  southern  part  of  Colorado  were 
sent  here  for  treatment.  The  company  has  been  able  to  build  up  a  large 
area  of  ground  along  the  narrow  gulch  by  a  proper  disposition  of  its 
slags,  and  has  utilized  to  great  advantage  the  space  thus  gained.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  several  important  changes  were  in  progress,  which 
will  be  carried  out  before  spriug,  and  which  will  increase  facilities  and 
cheapen  the  cost  of  handling  the  ore.  A  full  description  of  the  works 
will  be  found  in  the  metallurgical  part  of  this  report. 

CLEAR  CREEK  COUNTY. 

The  production  of  the  mines  of  this  county  for  the  year  has  been  as 
follows : 

Carrency. 

Silver  bullion  from  the  Stewart  Beduction  Works,  Judd  & 

Crosby  Works,  and  Pelican  Mill...   $617,200 

Ore  shipped  to  Boston  and  Colorado  Smelting- Works 442, 000 

Ore  shipped  to  Golden  City  Smelting- Works 29, 958 

Ore  shipped  out  of  the  Territory 941, 744 

Gold  produced  from  South  Clear  Creek  hydraulic  mines  and 

from  Empire  veins , 80, 000 

Total 2,110,902 

Coin  value • 1,819,598 

Nearly  12,000  tons  of  ore  was  produced  and  sold,  making  the  average 
grade  of  Clear  Creek  mineral  about  $175  per  ton.  Comparing  this  with 
results  of  the  previous  year,  it  will  be  seen  that  much  more  ore  has  been 
broken,  but  the  increase  has  been  mainly  of  the  lower  grades,  such  as 
have  heretofore  been  unavailable.  This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  two 
large  concentration-works  are  now  in  operation  at  Georgetown,  may  be 
considered  as  a  most  favorable  indication  of  the  healthy  growth  of  the 
mining  industry. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  in  this  connection  to  discuss  the  peculiar  condi- 
tion of  the  ore  market  in  Georgetown,  which,  as  much  as  any  one  other 
circumstance,  has  given  unusual  prominence  to  the  district,  and  forced 
the  miners  into  what  now  may  be  considered  an  unhealthy  condition. 
In  addition  to  the  two  milling  establishments  that  have  sought  for  all 
the  ore  they  could  get,  there  have  been  no  less  than  five  parties  seeking 
ore  for  export,  either  to  works  out  of  the  Territory  or  to  works  in  other 
districts.    The  competition  consequently  has  been  exceedingly  lively, 
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and,  as  outside  purchasers  have  had  the  advantages  of  much  larger 
capital,  the  result  has  been  that  the  home  reduction-works  have  made 
little  if  any  profit,  and,  moreover,  have  been  driven  in  great  measure 
to  content  themselves  with  the  low  grades,  that  would  not  bear  the  cost 
of  transportation.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  outside  purchasers  have 
made  any  appreciable  profit,  and  the  only  parties  who  have  cause  to 
congratulate  themselves  are  the  miners  and  middle-men.  It  may  be 
urged  that  if  these  have  not  suffered,  the  industry  is  uninjured  ;  but 
such  an  assumption  is  certainly  a  mistake.  Any  business,  to  be  iu  a 
healthy  and  prosperous  condition,  should  yield,  satisfactory  returns  to 
both  producer  and  consumer.  If  the  conditions  are  otherwise,  there  will 
come  a  time  when  the  latter  (or  most  of  them)  will  decline  to  conduct 
business  without  reasonable  profits,  and  the  market  will  fall  into  the 
hands  of  one  or  two  parties  whose  capital  has  allowed  them  to  outlast 
the  rest,  and  who,  when  their  turn  arrives,  will  put  down  prices  to  a 
figure  that  will  not  only  permit  a  present  profit,  but  will  rapidly  make 
up  for  all  previous  losses. 

This  condition  of  affairs  is,  perhaps,  not  far  distant  in  Georgetown. 
For  some  time  past  Mr.  Stewart  has  seen  the  impossibility  of  an  amal- 
gamation-works competing  for  ore  in  a  base-metal  district  where  as 
high  as  $1  for  each  per  cent,  of  lead  over  15  has  been  offered  by  outside 
buyers ;  and  he  has,  therefore,  endeavored  to  protect  himself  by  remod- 
eling his  system  of  reduction  so  that  it  would  include  the  separation  of 
copper  and  a  more  perfect  extraction  of  the  silver.  Unfortunately,  his 
works  were  destroyed  by  fire  on  December  19,  and  all  endeavors  in  that 
line  must,  for  some  time  at  least,  be  delayed. 

The  mines  around  Georgetown  have  now  been  opened  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  average  quality  of  their  production  may  fairly  be  gauged. 
It  is  evident  that  not  over  ten  tons  daily  of  ore  really  suitable  for  roast- 
ing and  amalgamation  can  be  produced  without  having  recourse  to 
dump-rock,  which  had  better  go  for  concentration-works.  Even  this 
supply,  if  it  be  of  good  grade,  (150  to  250  ounces,)  will  be  sought  by  ex- 
porters. Our  amalgamation-works  is,  in  fact,  all  that  the  present  busi- 
ness of  the  camp  can  supply,  and  more  will  only  serve  to  increase  the 
complications  already  existing. 

The  market  has  further  suffered  from  the  wide-spread  opinion  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  ores  were  suitable  for  lead-smelting.  While  it 
is  true  that  on  an  average  about  10  per  cent,  of  that  metal  can  be  ob- 
tained, and  from  many  of  the  mines  even  a  higher  percentage,  it  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  with  the  galena  occurs  so  large  a  quantity  of 
zinc-blende  that  its  value  as  a  smelting-ore,  unless  separated,  is  greatly 
impaired.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  fact,  which  has  been  amply  de- 
monstrated, there  is  still  a  vigorous  demand  from  Pittsburgh,  Wyan- 
dotte, Chicago,  Saint  Louis,  and  Newark  for  Georgetown  ores.  This 
demand,  caused  at  first  by  a  desire  to  get  galena,  is  now  continued  from 
a  wish  to  secure  high-grade  silver-ore,  (which  undoubtedly  the  mines 
can  yield,)  and  Georgetown,  being  the  only  camp  of  any  size  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  range  producing  such  ore,  has  been  the  theater  of 
the  most  active  competition.  Buyers  have  been  willing  to  pay  nearly 
the  full  value  of  the  silver  and  lead,  iu  order  to  obtain  the  ore  for  mixing 
purposes. 

Mr.  Van  Wagenen  considers  this  an  unfortunate  condition  of  affairs, 
because  it  discourages  home  smelting- works ;  because  it  creates  ficti- 
tious values  for  the  product  of  the  mines,  which  cannot  be  expected  to 
last  J  and  because,  as  soon  as  any  other  locality  is  opened,  where  true 
lead-smelting  ores  can  be  produced,  buyers  will  have  no  more  need  of 
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those  from  Georgetown  and  the  market  will  be  left  in  the  hands  of  a 
few,  who  can  make  their  own  prices. 

I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  the  demand  for  the  Georgetown  ores 
"for  mixed  purposes'*  is  unhealthy,  or  would  cease  upon  the  discovery 
of  other  districts  supplying  purer  galena. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  important  mines  that  have  been  worked 
during  the  year : 

Stevens,  Baker,  East  Eoe,  Brown,  Glascow,  East  Terrible,  Parr,  Silver 
Plume,  Queen  of  the  West,  New  Boston,  Comet,  Colorado  Central, 
Ocean  Wave,  St.  Joe,  Hercules  and  Seven-Thirty,  Coldspring,  Dives, 
Pelican,  Payrock,  Dunkirk,  Fred  Rogers,  Polar  Star,  Silver  Cloud,  Mag- 
net, East  Grjffeth,  Equator,  Star,  Pulaski,  Victor,  President,  Silver  Ore. 

In  addition  to  these,  a  very  large  number  of  claims  have  been  more 
or  less  under  development.  The  system  of  leasing  is  much  in  favor, 
and  fully  one-third  of  the  production  is  from  mines  worked  in  that 
manner.  At  the  same  time,  the  larger  mines  are,  as  a  rule,  operated 
on  a  more  comprehensive  and  better  system  than  heretofore,  and  as  a 
result  their  condition  has  improved.  The  old  tunnel  excitement  (in  re- 
gard to  which  I  have  expressed  my  opinion  in  former  reports)  has 
been  succeeded  by  a  fashion  of  deep  mining,  which  has  already  proved 
itself  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  new  discoveries  of  the  year  have  been  mainly  on  Democrat 
Mountain,  where  a  belt  of  very  strong  lodes,  carrying  rich  surface-ores, 
has  been  found.  The  Polar  Star  and  Fred  Eogers,  which  are  older 
locations  on  this  mountain,  have  been  developed  considerably,  and  have 
yielded  good  results  from  both  their  surface  and  their  deep  workings. 
The  newly-discovered  mines  are  apparently  of  the  same  class. 

The  Empire  mines,  though  not  producing  largely,  have  not  been  left 
idle.  Mr.  Stewart  has  been  most  active  in  encouraging  their  develop- 
ment ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  destruction  of  his  mill,  a  large  amount 
of  mineral  would  have  been  taken  out  during  1876.  As  it  is,  there  is 
little  or  no  market  for  the  ores,  which  are  mainly  iron-pyrites,  and 
not  very  rich  in  gold.  A  Bolthoff  mill  was  erected  there  during  the 
summer. 

The  production  of  gulch-gold  on  and  below  Spanish  Bar  has  amounted, 
as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  to  $80,000,  showing  an  increase  of  over 
$30,000  as  compared  with  last  year.  Ten  claims  have  been  worked 
intermittently  during  the  season,  two  of  which  have  done  remarkably 
well. 

At  and  near  Idaho  the  Hukill,  Victor,  Veto,  Queen,  Seaton,  and  a 
number  of  other  mines  have  been  more  or  less  worked.  The  yield  of 
the  mines  of  this  section  of  the  county  has  amounted  to  about  $90,000, 
most  of  which  has  been  produced  at  the  Boston  and  Colorado  Smelting- 
Worka,  which  bought  the  ores. 

Mines, — ^The  legal  horizon  has  undergone  a  little  clearing  this  year, 
though  none  of  the  heavy  suits  have  been  definitely  settled.  The  Dives 
and  Pelican  fight  grew  in  bitterness  and  vigor  from  January,  culminating 
in  May  in  the  assassination  of  one  of  the  principal  owners  of  the  latter 
claim,  since  which  time  both  parties  to  the  litigation  have  been  earnestly 
looking  for  a  settlement.  The  year  closed  without  this  most  desirable 
event,  but  it  seems  likely  that  an  understanding  will  be  reached  within 
another  twelve  months.  Since  the  examination  of  the  property  by  Mr» 
Clarence  King,  the  attention  of  San  Francisco  capitalists  has  been 
drawn  to  it,  and  at  one  time  the  vein  was  nearly  disposed  of  to  a  com- 
pany formed  in  that  city.  Of  the  other  large  suits  none  have  yet  come 
to  a  definite  conclusion,  though  all  are  tending  in  tbat  direction. 
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In  West  Argentine  district  the  Stevens  and  Brooklyn  have  been  con- 
tinuonsly  worked,  with  resnlts  that  have  been  considered  fairly  satis, 
factory,  considering  the  altitude  and  location  of  the  veins.  The  Stevens- 
having  been  purchased  by  a  wealthy  company,  will  doubtless  be  de- 
veloped in  time  to  a  very  valuable  property.  A  tunnel  is  being  driven 
from  the  base  of  the  mountain  to  strike  the  vein  about  350  feet  below  the 
outcrop,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  tunnel -mouth  (so  steep  is  the  precipice 
of  the  mountain)  of  not  over  400  feet.  It  will  hardly  be  completed  till 
late  in  the  summer.  The  main  working  shaft  is  being  sunk  to  connect 
with  it,  so  that  in  future  all  operations  may  be  carried  on  fi^om  the 
base  of  the  mountain.  This  will  lessen  the  cost  of  production  by  folly 
one-third.  The  ore  produced  during  the  year  has  yielded  in  the  mill 
about  120  ounces  in  silver  per  ton  and  70  per  cent,  in  lead.  The  vein 
has  proved  to  be  remarkably  even  and  regular  in  nearly  all  parts  opened, 
and  should  the  tunnel  cut  as  good  a  lode  below  as  is  opened  above,  the 
production  can  be  greatly  increased. 

The  Brooklyn  has  been  worked  under  lease  during  a  large  part  of  the 
year,  but  has  not  produced  any  considerable  amount  of  ore.  What  has 
come  out,  however,  has  been  of  unusually  high  grade. 

In  Brown  Quick  more  development  has  been  effected  during  the  past 
year  than  during  any  previous  season.  The  properties  worked  have 
been  old  discoveries. 

Early  in  the  year  the  east  level  from  the  Silver-Ore  lode  broke  into  the 
fourth  level  of  the  Terrible  mine.  Immediately  an  injunction  was  issued 
against  the  latter,  which,  after  a  little  preliminary  fighting,  resulted  in 
the  closing  of  the  Terrible  mine  and  an  order  from  the  court  prohibiting 
either  party  from  extracting  ore  from  the  ground  in  dispute  below  the 
tunnel-level.  For  several  months  parties  of  tributers  were  at  work  in 
the  upper  and  partially-exhausted  levels  of  this  famous  lode,  and  the 
concentration-works  were  kept  running.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  how- 
ever, the  entire  property  was  idle,  and  seems  likely  to  remain  so  until  a 
compromise  can  be  effected  between  the  English  company  and  Mr. 
Hammill,  of  the  Silver  Ore. 

As  this  property  has  proved  to  be  one  of  great  value,  and  has  been 
developed  more  extensively  and  in  a  better  manner  than  any  other  in 
the  district,  its  stoppage  affected  the  general  business  of  the  town  con- 
siderably, and  has  been  in  every  way  a  misfortune.  The  great  ore-body 
which  gave  the  mine  its  reputation  was,  at  the  time  of  stoppage,  as 
finely  developed  in  the  seventh  (lowest)  level  as  above,  and  bid  fair  to 
extend  for  a  long  distance  farther.  The  dip  of  the  chimney  was,  how- 
ever, to  the  west,  and  for  the  last  100  feet  no  ore  of  any  account  had 
been  found  in  the  shaft.  This  circumstance  showed  that  ultimately  the 
body  would  pass  into  the  Silver-Ore  claim,  which,  during  the  last  months 
of  this  year,  proved  to  be  the  case ;  and  as  the  eastern  part  of  the  mine 
has  so  far  yielded  but  little,  it  is  evident  that  much  expensive  develop- 
ment must  be  done  before  the  English  Terrible  alone  can  gain  the  posi- 
tion it  held  before  its  stoppage.  It  has  been  hoped  that  this  considera- 
tion would  have  had  some  weight  in  inducing  the  English  stockholders 
to  buyout  the  Silver  Ore  claim. 

The  Clark  Terrible  has  been  worked  with  considerable  steadiness 
during  the  year,  (mostly  by  lessees,)  and  has  maintained  a  moderate 
production. 

The  Mammoth  and  Glasgow  have  been  in  the  hands  of  lessees  all  the 
year.  Meanwhile  an  Erie  (Pa.)  company  has  been  running  a  tunnel  to 
cut  these  veins,  which  has  already  attained  a  length  of  about  300  feet. 
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When  finished  it  will  strike  the  Mammoth  at  the  depth  of  about  200 
feet. 

The  Atlantic  has  yielded  a  small  quantity  of  very  rich  ore.  It  has 
been  worked  steadily,  and  is  deemed  likely  to  develop  into  a  valuable 
mine. 

The  Hercules  Company  leased  its  mine  for  the  most  of  the  year,  and 
the  production  has  been  small,  thoagh  not  because  of  any  exhaustion  of 
the  vein.  The  Seven-Thirty,  which  is  on  the  same  lode,  has  been  in  a 
similar  condition.  In  the  fall,  however,  the  Earl  Eoe  vein,  which  by 
some  is  consdered  a  continuation  of  the  Seven-Thirty  and  by  others  a 
mere  spur  from  the  Hercules,  was  made  the  basis  of  a  stock  company, 
which  was  floated  on  the  Denver  exchange.  Subsequently  the  three 
properties  were  consolidated,  and  at  the  same  time  passed  into  the 
hands  of  new  owners.  With  the  opening  of  the  year  it  is  hoped  that 
operations  will  be  resumed  on  a  large  scale,  and,  judging  by  the  past 
yield  of  the  claims,  a  considerable  production  may  be  anticipated.  For 
this  year  the  three  have  not  jiroduced  over  $30,000. 

The  Bismarck,  President,  Brown,  Coin,  Old  Missouri,  and  a  few  others 
have  been  worked  mainly  under  lease  and  on  a  small  scale,  yet  their 
aggregate  product  forms  a  considerable  item  in  the  total  for  the  district. 

Passing  eastward  from  Brown  Gulch,  a  number  of  claims  are  encoun- 
tered, including  the  Cashier,  Cascade,  Bush,  Mendota,  Virgin,  Silver 
Spring,  Captain  Wells,  and  Anglo-Norman,  each  of  which  has  produced 
a  small  amount  of  silver  under  intermittent  working. 

The  dispute  over  the  Phoenix  and  Coldstream  mines  has  this  year 
been  confined  to  the  courts,  and  still  remains  unsettled.  Developments 
on  the  former  have  consisted  mainly  in  sinking  and  drifting  from  the 
discovery-shaft  and  in  driving  eastward  to  connect  with  corresponding 
workings  on  the  Coldstream.  A  few  bunches  of  good  ore  have  been 
found,  but  most  of  the  vein-matter  was  of  low  grade  and  unprofitable, 
carrying  much  iron-pyrites.  The  main  shaft  on  the  Coldstream  has  been 
sunk  about  100  feet  farther,  and,  besides  opening  the  mine  very  thor- 
oughly westward,  so  as  to  show  its  course,  drifts  have  been  run  east- 
ward under  Cherokee  Flat  for  nearly  300  feet.  There  the  vein  was 
found  strong  and  fairly  good,  in  places  very  rich.  The  production  has 
not,  however,  been  large,  since  the  main  object  of  the  owner  has  been 
such  a  development  as  would  give  hope  of  settling  the  litigation  which 
has  been  pending  so  long. 

The  Pelican  and  Dives  mines  are  perhaps  the  most  important  in  the 
county.  It  has  been  imx)Ossible  to  arrive  at  their  exact  production,  but 
the  amount  cannot  have  been  less  than  half  a  million  dollars,  and  was 
probably  nearer  $700,000.  During  a  large  part  of  the  year  the  richest 
parts  of  the  mines  have  been  enjoined  from  both  claimants,  and  this  is 
the  present  condition  of  the  property.  The  lawsuit  which  has  been 
pending  for  three  years  concerning  this  magnificent  vein  is  not  yet 
ended,  though  both  parties  seem  quite  ready  to  agree  to  a  compromise. 
Meanwhile  the  development  of  the  vein  has  not  been  neglected.  In 
the  Pelican  explorations  have  been  pushed  westward  beyond  the  No.  2J 
tunnel,  and  into  a  part  of  the  mine  hitherto  comiparatively  barren.  In 
the  fall  a  new  chimney  of  ore  was  met  with,  which  is  now  being  fol- 
lowed both  up  and  down,  with  very  gratifying  results.  Up  to  the  close 
of  the  year  much  work  had  been  done  in  this  part  of  the  mine,  and  the 
ore-body  discovered  promises  to  be  fully  as  large  as,  if  not  larger  than, 
any  yet  opened.  Contrary  to  the  general  pitch  of  the  chimneys  in  the 
Pelican-Dives  vein,  this  one  inclines  to  the  west.  It  has  been  explored 
horizontally  along  the  lode  for  about  76  feet,  which  is  probably  nearly 
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its  limit,  and  on  the  dip  of  the  fissnre  for  about  a  hundred.  The  ore  19 
the  same  as  that  usually  found  in  this  mine,  carrying  perhaps  a  trifle 
more  zincblende,  and  averaging  about  $110  to  the  ton,  as  nearly  as  I 
can  ascertain.  In  places  it  is  6  to  8  feet  in  width,  nearly  solid,  and 
averages  fully  18  inches  for  nearly  the  whole  length  as  so  far  exposed. 

More  work  has  been  done  on  the  Dives  property  than  on  the  Pelican, 
mainly  because  the  mine  has  been  in  leasers'  hands.  The  deepest  work- 
ings are  now  about  500  feet  below  the  outcroppings.  Ore  has  been 
found  in  abundance,  some  of  it  of  excellent  quality.  The  immense 
galena-chimney  has  been  followed  downward  about  100  feet  farther  than 
at  the  date  of  my  last  report,  and  the  pay-seam  has  been  found  to  main- 
tain its  strength  with  remarkable  evenness.  So  far,  this  large  body  of 
mineral  has  not  been  made  available,  as  it  carries  not  more  than  40 
ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton,  but  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
mine  this  ore  with  profit  as  soon  as  the  Silver  Plume  Concentration 
Works  go  into  operation.  The  ore  taken  out  from  the  several  workings 
on  the  Dives  this  year  has  averaged  about  the  same  as  that  from  the 
Pelican,  110  ounces.  During  the  year  a  tunnel  has  been  driven  from  a 
point  on  the  hill-side  about  500  feet  down  the  mountain,  which  cuts  the 
vein  about  250  feet  below  the  surface,  and  through  which  all  operations 
are  now  carried  on.  The  mine  is  now  fitted  out  with  two  good  hoisting 
engines  and  pumps,  and  operations  are  carried  on  consequently  at  a 
greatly  reduced  cost. 

Every  additional  year  of  development  on  this  lode  strengthens  the 
opinion  that  it  is  one  of  unusual  value.  In  time  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  questions  of  spurs,  side-veins,  cross- veins,  and  horses,  which  are  now 
of  the  first  importance  in  deciding  points  of  ownership,  will  be  sunk 
and  forgotten  in  a  united  development  of  its  lower  portions. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  on  the  basis  of  Mr.  Van  Wagenen's 
report,  I  have  received  (October,  1876)  from  Messrs.  Charles  A.  Martine 
and  Benjamin  F.  Napheys,  of  Georgetown,  the  following  letter,  which 
gives  the  latest  description  in  my  possession  of  this  extremely  valuable 
property : 

We  hare  jointly  examined  the  lower  workings  of  the  Pelican  and  Dives  mines,  onr 
purpose  heing  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  concerning  the  snpply  of  ore  from  both  in  the 
immediate  future.  Oar  examination  of  the  Pelican  Mine  was  confined  to  the  ground 
lying  below  what  has  been  termed  the  "  court  level,^'  said  level  being  90  feet  above  the 
main  or  No.  2^  level,  which  is  connected  with  the  No.  2^  tunnel,  and  through  which  the 
mine  is  now  entirely  worked.  We  also  examined  the  main  shaft  now  being  sank  from 
this  No.  2^  level,  and  the  several  winzes  to  the  west  from  said  main  shaft. 

Concerning  the  several  blocks  of  groan d  opened  up  by  the  court  level,  and  the 
winzes  sank  through  to  the  No.  2i  level,  90  feet  below,  extending  over  a  length  of 
about  575  feet,  we  would  state  that  about  one-third  of  it  has  been  worked  out.  An 
exceedingly  fine  body  of  ore,  attaining  locally  a  width  of  upward  of  two  feet,  is  now 
being  stoped  out  to  the  westward  of  the  "little  shaft,"  (125  feet  west  of  the  old 
whim  shaft.)  The  quality  of  this  ore  is  fully  equal  to  any  heretofore  extracted  from 
the  mine ;  20  tons  of  the  first  class,  sold  last  week,  averaging  above  400  ounces  per  ton, 
while  the  second  class  (being  the  ore  treated  at  the  Pelican  Mill,  in  Georgetown)  con- 
tains from  100  to  130  ounces  per  ton.  There  is  every  indication  that  this  body  of  ore 
will  continue  to  the  west,  and  that  its  grade  will  remain  the  same. 

The  ground  below  the  No.  2^  level  has  been  explored  by  the  "  main  shaft,"  sunk  to 
a  depth  of  160  feet  below  said  No.  2^  level,  and  two  winzes,  150  and  450  feet,  respect- 
ively, west  of  the  main  shaft.  The  main  shaft  and  the  two  winzes  are  now  being  con- 
nected by  levels.  Large  amounts  of  ore  are  in  sight  in  all  the  openings,  bat  our  atten- 
tion was  specially  attracted  by  a  body  of  unusual  width  in  the  drift  connecting  the 
main  shaft  with  No.  1  winze,  at  a  depth  of  60  feet  below  the  No.  2^  level.  Galena  pre- 
dominated largely  in  this  pocket,  and  a  test-run  made  upon  about  three  tons  showed 
it  to  contain  51  ouuces  of  silver  and  41  per  cent,  of  lead  per  ton.  It  is  but  fair  to  sap- 
pose  that  large  quantities  of  similar  ore  will  be  furnished  by  this  particular  portion  of 
the  mine. 

The  sinking  of  the  main  shaft  has  been  temporarily  suspended,  bat  is  soon  to  be 
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restimecl  on  the  approach  of  colder  weather.  Besides,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
farther  extension  or  the  Diamond  tunnel,  now  being  actively  driven,  will,  at  an  early 
day,  remove  all  farther  difficulties  in  the  way  of  drainage. 

From  the  above  brief  statements,  it  will  be  seen  that  those  portions  of  the  Pelican 
Mine  which  are  now  being  worked  are  all  in  a  promising  condition,  and  that  a  steady 
supply  of  ore  is  insured  for  the  future  beyond  all  doubt,  while  the  quality  of  the  same 
remains  about  the  same  as  heretofore. 

The  Dives  Mine  is  now  being  explored  by  means  of  two  shafts,  the  months  of  which 
are  reached  through  a  tunnel,  opening  in  what  is  called  the  "  engine  level,''  which  is 
about  forty  feet  below  the  court  level  in  the  Pelican  Mine.  These  two  shafts  are  called 
the  Purdue  shaft,  being  near  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  tunnel  and  engine  level, 
and  the  East  Dives  shaft,  about  95  feet  to  the  eastward  of  the  former.  Depths  of 
respectively  375  feet  and  265  feet  have  been  reached  by  them,  and  both  have  been 
fiunk  upon  what  is  called  the  intermediate  ore- vein. 

The  hoisting  through  both  shafts  is  done  by  engines,  steam  being  supplied  to  both 
by  one  boiler.    Both  shafts  may  be  considered  as  good  specimens  of  mining  work. 

A  fine  streak  of  ore,  varying  in  thickness  from  15  to  18  inches,  was  observed  on  the 
north  vein,  immediately  west  of  the  Purdue  Shaft,  which  appears  to  be  of  good  quality, 
the  streak  extending  over  a  distance  of  about  60  feet,  and  reaching  up  to  the  court 
level. 

We  descended  through  the  Purdue  Shaft  to  the  270-foot  level,  about  three-fourths 
of  the  ground  being  worked  out.  A  cross-cut,  39  feet  in  length,  ran  to  cut  the  north 
vein,  and  connected  with  a  drift  80  feet  in  length,  showed  all  along  a  seam  of  ore  6  to 
12  inches  wide. 

The  340-foot  level  was  next  yisited.  the  ground  betw.een  this  and  the  level  next  above 
bein^  almost  intact.  The  same  is  true  of  a  streak  of  ore  shown  up  by  a  cross-cut  run 
north,  and  a  level  connected  therewith,  the  ore-vein  being  from  4  to  6  inches  wide. 

An  exceedingly  fine  pocket  of  ore  is  in  sight  in  the  400-foot  level.  This  bench  was 
folly  15  inches  in  width^  and  extended  165  feet  east  of  the  Dives  shaft.  A  test-run 
made  upon  10  tons  of  this  ore  showed  it  to  contain  upward  of  300  ounces  per  ton.  The 
presence  of  this  bunch  of  ore  at  so  great  a  depth— -lEJmost  the  greatest  so  far  reached 
in  this  mine;^is  an  extremely  encouraging  sign  for  the  future  prosperity  of  the  mines 
in  question.*  The  ore  plainly  shows  the  peculiar  fahlore,  the  presence  of  which,  in 
greater  or  smaller  quantities,  determines  the  richness  of  the  ores  in  this  district,  the 
pure  galena  or  zinc-blende  being  comparatively  barren. 

Our  examination  of  both  mines  was  necessarily  a  hurried  and  superficial  one,  but  it 
is  quite  safe  to  assert  that  there  io  as  much  and  as  good  ore  in  sight  at  present  as  during 
any  past  period  of  its  history,  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  finding  of  a  few  large 
and  rich  pockets.  The  further  development  of  the  mine  could  doubtless  be  carried  on 
in  a  more  expeditious  and  economical  manner  if  both  properties  were  to  come  under 
one  management. 

Judging  from  the  general  appearance  of  the  lower  workings  in  both  mines,  we  could 
not  help  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  its  future,  as  regaras  economical  results,  was 
thoroughly  secured. 

The  Diamond  tunnel  is  an  enterprise  begun  about  three  years  ago  for 
the  purpose  of  prospecting  the  mountain  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  line 
of  Cherokee  Gulch.  The  work  has  been  pushed  steadily  and  rapidly, 
and  at  present  the  face  of  the  tunnel  is,  according  to  calculations,  not 
over  200  feet  from  the  Dives-Pelican  vein.  It  is  expected  that  the  lode 
will  be  cut  during  the  coming  summer,  and  as  this  will  take  place  at  a 
depth  of  600  feet,  or  100  feet  below  the  deepest  present  workings,  it  will 
open  a  new  era  of  mining  on  this  part  of  Republican  Mountain.  The 
Diamond  Tunnel  Company  is  a  Baltimore  organization,  entirely  distinct 
from  either  the  Pelican  or  the  Dives  Company ;  yet  as  the  company  is 
said  to  own  no  property  on  the  line  of  its  tunnel,  its  only  object  can  be 
.that  of  draining  the  developed  mines  on  that  liae  and  of  offering  a  thor- 
^onghfare  for  ores.  I  am  told  that  arrangements  to  this  effect  have  been 
concluded  with  the  Baltimore  Company  by  the  several  parties  interested 
in  the  Pelican  and  Dives,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  connection  is  made 
the  upper  surface  works  will  be  abandoned  and  all  operations  will  be 
carried  on  from  below. 

The  Hermann  Silver-Mining  Company  is  one  of  the  new  organiza- 
tions of  the  year.  It  was  formed  on  the  Dunkirk  property,  which  by 
many  is  thought  to  be  the  eastern  extension  of  the  Dives.    This  point 
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will,  doubtless,  be  settled  before  loDg,  as  the  company  is  rapidly  driving 
its  levels  west,  aud  if  a  conuection  is  made  it  will  probably  be  done 
early  in  1876. 

The  Silver  Plume,  a  mine  owned  by  an  English  company,  which  has 
experienced  all  the  vicissitudes  that  generally  fall  to  the  lot  of  those 
properties,  was  idle  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year.  During  the 
last  six  months,  however,  it  has  been  worked  by  lessees,  and  has  yielded 
about  $25,000.  The  legal  difficulties  which  have  for  a  long  time  blocked 
extensive  operations  are  now  somewhat  removed,  and  it  is  likely  that 
the  mine  wifl  be  worked  in  the  future  with  more  vigor  and  regularity. 
The  vein  belongs  to  the  cross-lodes  of  Eepublican  Mountain,  and  has 
seldom  failed  to  be  profitable. 

The  Pay  rock,  Hopewell,  Snowdrift,  Tropic,  Fingal,  Morse,  Baxter, 
and  Denver  are  the  other  prominent  properties  of  this  locality.  They 
have  been  worked  mainly  under  lease,  and  with  such  results  as  might 
be  expected  from  a  system  which  throws  the  mines  into  the  hands  of 
poor  men,  who  are  forced  to  work  them  for  a  small  but  immediate  pro- 
duction. 

Still  farther  eastward  on  the  same  mountain  is  the  group  of  veins 
lying  across  the  line  of  the  Lebanon  tunnel.  Among  these  are  the 
South  American,  Hise,  Alhambra,  Caledonian,  and  others.  On  almost 
all  a  little  work  has  been  done,  but  the  results  have  hardly  paid  the 
total  expense.  The  Lebanon  tunnel  has  not  been  driven  any  farther 
than  as  stated  in  my  last  report. 

Passing  around  the  point  on  this  mountain,  and  across  the  ravine 
separating  it  from  Democrat  Mountain,  the  Beecher  and  Boston  groups 
of  mines  are  encountered.  None  of  these  has  been  worked  during  the 
year,  except  the  Boston.  This  mine  was  sold  in  the  spring  to  a  New 
York  company,  which  immediately  began  the  erection  of  a  concentra- 
tion-mill at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  A  surface  tram- way  was  built 
from  the  mine  to  the  mill,  and  a  number  of  men  were  set  at  work  in  the 
mine.  The  Boston  is  a  very  large  vein,  carrying  a  low-grade  galena^ 
only  susceptible  of  being  worked  profitably  by  concentration.  The  mill 
was  not  ready  to  start  until  November,  and  then  failed  to  work  satis- 
factorily. In  December  a  re-organization  of  the  company  was  effected, 
and  the  entire  work  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Eose,  who  ex- 
pects to  remodel  the  mill  completely. 

The  Democrat  Mountain  (west  side)  belt  of  veins  has  attracted  this 
year  more  attention  than  almost  any  other  iu  the  district.  Early  in  the 
year  the  Polar  Star  was  sold,  and  reopened  under  good  auspices.  The 
Eogers  and  Queen  of  the  West  experienced  the  same  quickening  pro- 
cess, and,  to  the  credit  of  the  mines  be  it  said,  the  buyers  were  thor- 
oughly satisfied  with  their  bargains.  The  production  from  the  camp 
has  been  very  good,  probably  amounting  to  $200,000  during  the  year, 
which,  considering  the  nature  of  the  operations  carried  on,  is  a  fair 
result.  Next  year  it  is  hoped  that  this  figure  will  be  doubled.  Numer- 
ous other  lodes  of  promise  have  been  found,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Silver  Cloud  and  Silver  Wing.  The  Fletcher,  Hesperus,  an(^ 
Junction  have  all  been  worked  at  intervals.  A  good  road  has  been 
built  down  the  western  slope,  connecting  with  the  county  road  across 
the  Empire  Pass. 

On  Griffith  Mountain  work  has  been  confined  to  the  Anglo-SaxoD, 
Court,  Magnet,  Griffith  Extension,  Homestead,  and  a  few  other  minor 
veins.    The  ore  produced  has  been  very  small  in  amount. 

On  Leavenworth  Mountain  none  of  the  numerous  and  rich  veins  have 
been  worked  systematically,  with  the  exception  of  the  Colorado  Central. 
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Yet  the  prodaction  has  been  very  good.  The  Saco,  Equator,  Gates,  O. 
K.y  Compass  and  Sqaare,  Alabama,  Ki-wot,  Welsh,  Phalen,  Sweep- 
stakes, Argentine,  Simpson,  and  Ocean  Wave,  have  yielded  each  a  mod- 
erate quantity  of  good  ore,  but  operations  nave  been  carried  on  so 
irregularly  that  no  detailed  report  of  individual  progress  and  production 
is  possible.  Each  year  of  work  on  this  mountain  adds  hundreds  of  feet 
to  the  levels  and  drifts  with  which  it  is  honeycombed,  but,  unfortunately, 
only  a  small  portion  of  this  labor  is  expended  in  deep  development. 
Most  of  it  is  consumed  in  open  cuts  and  surface  excavations,  so  that  to- 
day but  little  more  is  known  of  the  vein-formations  than  ten  years  ago. 

The  Marshall  tunnel  made  no  advance  in  its  main  line  during  the 
year.  The  following  sketch  of  the  property  owned  by  the  Marshall 
Silver-Mining  Company  was  furnished  me  by  General  Marshall,  the  in- 
defatigable proprietor  and  manager :  The  majority  of  the  stockholders 
are  citizens  of  Colorado,  residing  in  the  vicinity.  The  tunnel  has  reached 
a  length  of  1^300  feet,  and  has  crossed  ten  veins,  of  which  those  not 
already  located  have  been  designated  by  numbers  and  regularly  located. 
The  aggregate  length  of  the  lode-claims  patented  or  surveyed  and 
approved  for  patent  to  this  company  is  about  11,000  feet.  The  under- 
ground workings  comprise,  beside  the  main  tunnel,  drifts  or  side-tunnels 
and  shafts  on  the  lodes, intersected  as  follows:  Marshall  tunnel,  1,300; 
No.  2  tunnel,  350;  No.  3  tunnel,  200;  No.  4  tunnel,  400;  McCoy  shaft 
and  tunnel,  550 ;  Tobin  shaft,  80 ;  shafts,  levels,  &c.,  on  Compass  and 
Square  and  Eeynolds  lodes,  900 ;  Bobinson  tunnel-level  on  No.  5  vein, 
500;  other  levels  on  the  same  vein,  600;  shafts,  levels,  and  cross-cuts 
on  O.  K.  lode,  250 ;  shafts,  levels,  and  cross-cuts  at  other  places  not  in- 
cluded in  the  foregoing,  1,500;  total  length  of  underground  workings, 
6,690  feet.  The  cost  of  the  dead- work  to  about  the  middle  of  1876  is 
given  by  General  Marshall  at  $165,000;  cost  of  mining  ore  from  the 
different  veins,  $65,000;  cash  yield  of  the  mines  to  the  same  date, 
$155,000.  The  company  intends  to  drive  the  tunnel  through  the  whole 
of  Leavenworth  Mountain,  a  total  distance  of  2,600  feet,  and  it  is 
expected  that  on  the  southeast  slope  a  network  of  rich  veins,  carrying 
silver  in  combination  with  gold,  will  be  encountered.  It  is  reported 
that  a  Colorado  company  has  obtained  a  lease  from  the  Marshall  com- 
pany, on  one  of  the  veins  cut  by  the  tunnel,  and  purposes  to  sink  to  1,000 
feet  below  the  tunnel-level,  or  1,400  below  the  surface  at  that  point. 
The  royalty  is  to  be  25  per  cent,  of  the  gross  proceeds  of  the  ore  mined. 

The  Ocean  Wave  tunnel  has  advanced  sluggishly,  finding  but  little 
mineral  in  its  course,  though  it  runs  directly  on  a  vein. 

The  Simpson  Company  has  done  some  good  work  in  developing  its 
mine,  though  as  yet  it  has  been  unproductive. 

The  Colorado  Central  has  not  been  developed  much,  if  any,  deeper 
than  at  the  close  of  1874.  Connection  has  been  made  with  the  tunnel, 
and  explorations  have  been  carried  east  and  west  for  some  distance  on 
the  200-foot  level.  No  new  pocket  like  the  Bonanza,  struck  directly  on 
the  surface,  has  been  found,  though  ore  of  good  grade  and  in  fair  quau- 
Uty  has  not  been  lacking.  Mr.  Van  Wagenen  was  unable  to  ascertain 
me  production  of  the  mine  from  any  authority,  but  estimates  that  it 
could  not  have  been  over  $100,000,  a  figure  which  is  ridiculously  small, 
compared  with  what  it  would  be  if  the  vein  were  developed  on  an  ade- 
quate scale. 

•  The  project  of  sinking  a  500-foot  shaft  from  the  tunnel  (Marshall) 
level  was  broached  this  year  during  the  general  "  de^p-miniug  excite- 
ment" consequent  on  the  Comstock  discoveries  in  Nevada.  A  stock 
company  was  formed,  composed  mainly  of  Georgetown  men,  and  enough 
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cash  has  been  raised  by  assessments  to  begin  work.  A  large  chamber 
has  been  cut  on  one  side  of  the  tuunel,  in  which  the  engine  is  to  be  pat, 
and  sinking  has  already  begun.  The  vein  in  the  tunnel  is  over  25  feet 
wide  and  qnite  soft.  This  is  probably  the  enterprise  alluded  to  above, 
under  the  head  of  the  Marshall  tunnel. 

BOUI-DER  COUNTY. 

The  product  of  the  mines  of  this  county,  which  includes  Grand  Island, 
Gold  Bill,  Sunshine,  Magnolia,  and  Ward  districts, has  been  as  follows: 

Product  of  Canton  Mine $210, 000 

Shipments  to  Black  Hawk 187,000 

Shipments  to  Golden  City ^ 5, 000 

Shipments  out  of  the  Territory 100,000 

Bullion  and  silver  in  lead  from  Batesville  and  Boyd's  Mills. . .  16, 000 
Placer-gold 40^000 

Total 558,000 

Coin  value 480,996 

These  figures  show  a  gain  over  last  year  which  is  perhaps  not 
quite  normal,  inasmuch  as  about  one-quarter  of  the  product  has  been 
from  extraordinarily  rich  surface-pockets,  discovered  on  the  ^<  tellariam 
belt.'^  When  my  report  for  1874  was  in  course  of  preparation,  San- 
shine  district  was  just  coming  into  prominence.  The  American  Mine 
in  that  camp  had  just  been  sold  and  placed  in  charge  of  Mr.  J. 
Alden  Smith,  Several  other  sales  had  been  made,  some  sacks  fall  of 
extraordinarily  rich  ore  produced,  and  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm 
aroused  over  new  and  wonderful  discoveries.  There  appeared,  how- 
ever, such  a  disproportion  between  the  assays  and  the  mill-returns  of 
these  tellurides  that  many  persons  doabted  the  extended  distribatiou 
and  persistency  of  the  ores. 

The  developments  of  the  year  on  this  class  of  veins  have,  however, 
been  surprisingly  favorable.  The  actual  amount  of  telluride  ore  pro- 
duced has,  as  nearly  as  I  can  find  out,  been  worth  not  les  than  $220,000, 
while  the  work  done  in  sinking,  drifting,  and  opening  has  been  immense. 
Early  in  the  year  prospectors  set  out  in  every  direction  from  the  central 
camp,  (Sunshine,)  and  since  then  there  has  been  a  steady  succession  of 
important  new  discoveries.  At  first  these  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Four- 
Mile  Creek,  at  Salina,  Camp  Tellurium,  and  along  Gold  Eun.  Then 
came  reports  from  a  new  camp  on  the  South  Boulder  Creek,  now  called 
Magnolia  district,  after  which  the  Slide  lode,  on  Gold  Hill,  was  found. 
Lastly  the  prospectors  found  ores  of  the  same  character  in  the  valley  of 
Jim  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Left  Hand.  It  now  appears,  therefore,  that 
this  belt  of  veins  extends  north  and  south  for  nearly  20  miles,  being 
represented  at  about  every  mile  of  its  course  by  discoveries  already 
made.  The  belt  is  about  4  miles  in  width,  runs  parallel,  or  nearly  so, 
with  the  line  Of  the  foot-hills,  and  maintains  a  distance  of  from  6  to  10 
miles  from  the  plains.  It*s  southern  termination,  so  far  as  now  known, 
is  in  Magnolia  and  its  northern  in  Providence.  It  therefore  crosses  the 
canons  of  the  South  and  Middle  Boulder  and  of  Left  Hand.  Within 
these  limits,  since  the  discovery  of  the  Eed  Cloud  in  May,  1873,  more 
than  500  locations  have  been  made  of  veins  carrying  telluride  ores  of 
gold  and  silver.  Of  course  most  of  these  are  as  yet  mere  proapect-holfes, 
and  can  boast  of  but  little  rich  ore ;  yet  in  all  the  characteristic  tellurium 
minerals  have  been  found,  either  in  pockets  or  disseminated  through  the 
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Tein-tnaterial,  and,  unless  my  informants  are  greatly  in  error,  the  ma* 
jority  promise  to  become,  with  development,  valuable  and  productive. 
These  mines  are  in  granite  and  gneiss,  presenting  all  the  features  sap- 
posed  to  indicate  fissure- veins,  and  in  all  respects  (excepting  the  natare 
of  their  contents)  are  like  other  Colorado  veind.  They  are  not,  as  has 
been  often  stated,  "  knife-blade  lodes,"  but  range  from  4  to  40  feet  width, 
with  well-defined  walls,  and  often  extensive  slickensides.  The  ore  is 
generally  scattered  through  the  entire  width  of  the  fissure  in  quartz  or 
altered  granite,  and,  being  of  a  grayish  color  and  finely  disseminated,  is 
easily  overlooked.  Occasionally  it  is  found  concentrated  in  seams, 
streaks,  or  bunches,  and  in  that  case  almost  invariably  yields  extraor- 
dinary mill  returns,  causing  much  excitement  among  the  miners.  The 
most  exaggerated  case  of  this  kind  that  has  taken  place  during  the  year 
was  in  the  Melvina,  where  a  lot  of  1,500  pounds,  sold  at  Black  Hawk, 
brought  the  enormous  sum  of  (8,300. 

Ck)nerally,  however,  the  ore  is  of  low  grade— from  20  to  50  ounces — 
and  it  is  this  that  makes  the  tellurium  district  at  once  so  attractive  and 
so  disappointing.  The  miners,  who  have  no  i)08sible  means  of  handling 
their  low-grade  material,  work  constantly  in  the  hope  of  discovering 
one  of  these  miniature  bonanzas.  A  great  number  of  these  have  been 
found  and  are  constantly  being  uncovered,  so  that  there  is  always  a 
sufSciency  of  fuel  to  feed  the  flame  of  excitement  in  the  breast  of  the 
sanguine  miner. 

The  amount  of  low-grade  ore  that  has  been  taken  out  is  enormous. 
It  constitutes  the  dump-piles  which  are  rapidly  accumulating,  and  will, 
in  time,  produce  more  metal  than  the  mines  have  ever  turned  out. 
When  it  is  stated  that  but  little  rock  worth  less  than  $100  per  ton  can 
be  handled  to  any  profit,  it  is  evident  how  vast  an  amount  of  material 
is  annually  thrown  to  waste.  Owing  to  the  wide  dissemination  of  the 
telluride  minerals  in  these  veins,  the  crevice  material  will  mill  from  $15 
to  $30  per  ton  from  wall  to  wall,  and  as  they  are  of  good  width,  they 
.  are  capable  of  producing  immense  quantities.  There  is  here  a  splendid 
chance  for  the  right  kind  of  concentration- works  or  for  a  cheap  humid 
process. 

The  prominent  mines  of  the  telluride  belt  are  the  Goldspring,  Red- 
Cloud,  Stirling,  Osceola,  Grand  View,  John  J.,  Ellen,  American,  Key- 
stone, Magnolia,  Slide,  Melvina,  Cash,  Phil  Sheridan,  and  Victoria.  Of 
the  innumerable  other  discoveries  on  the  belt,  the  following  are  worthy 
of  mention  as  promising,  with  development,  to  become  properties  of 
value :  In  Sunshine  district,  the  Charcoal,  Surprise,  Silver  Dale,  and 
Sunshine;  in  Magnolia,  the  Little  Dorrit,  Mountain  Lion,  Congress, 
Eaven,  and  American  Eagle;  in  Spring  Dale,  the  J.  A.  Smith,  Gladi- 
ator, Providence,  and  Van  Dam  ;  and  in  ^alina,  the  Loveland,  Great 
Eastern,  PhoBuix,  First  National,  Henderson,  Ringgold,  and  Bessie 
Turner.  On  these  mines  are  shafts  ranging  from  15  to  100  feet  deep. 
From  nearly  every  one  small  lots  of  ore  have  been  taken,  that  have 
milled  from  $500  to  $5,000  per  ton;  the  veins  are  strong,  well-defined, 
and,  in  many  cases,  of  great  width,  and  while  they  can  hardly  be  de- 
nominated mines,  yet  they  are  most  excellent  prospects,  and  offer  good 
security  for  the  investment  of  reasonable  sums,  so  soon  as  there  is  pro- 
vided a  means  of  handling  the  low  grades  now  thrown  on  the  dumps. 

Not  one  of  the  older  discoveries  on  Gold  Hill  is  now  worked.  The 
Horsfall,  which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  lodes  ever  found  in  Col- 
orado, is  still  idle,  though  frequent  reports  are  heard  of  the.  intention  of 
its  owners  to  reopen  it.  The  Alamakee,  Hoosier,  Jefferson,  Pride  of 
the  West,  Great  Cross,  and  Forest  are  in  the  same  condition ;  and,  in 
20  M 
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Sact^  80  emgese  has  been  the  search  for  the  new  ore  that  older  claims  of 
known  worth  seem  to  have  been  forgotten. 

In  Ward  district  three  mines  are  now  worked,  the  Ki-wot,  Golambia, 
and  Stonghton.  A  fbw  other  claims  of  minor  importance  are  under 
devdopment.  Some  interesting  experiments  were  made  late  in  tbe  year 
on  Stonghton  ore  with  the  new  Pomeroy  percnssion-tables,  (a  descrip- 
tion of  which  will  be  fonnd  fnrther  on,)  and  it  seems  likely  that  during 
1876  considerable  ore  will  be  treated  in  this  apparatns.  Farther  back 
on  GMd  Hilly  in  what  is  known  as  Williamsbnrgh,  the  Washington  Ave- 
nne  Mine,  one  of  the  oldest  discoveries  in  the  county^  has  been  worked 
during  the  year  with  satisfactory  results.  A  description  of  its  cooditaon 
will  be  found  elsewhere. 

At  Sunnyside  the  Milwaukee,  a  lode  of  good  reputation,  has  been  idle 
during  the  year,  but  is  to  be  re-opened  early  in  187^ 

The  Caribou  silver  belt  has  been  the  scene  of  a  great  deal  of  work 
during  the  year.  The  gross  production  of  the  mines  has  amounted  to 
about  $450,000,  being  an  increase  of  more  than  $100,000  on  the  figures 
of  1874.  While  but  a  few  new  veins  have  been  discovered,  most  of  the 
old  locations  have  been  worked  with  satisfactory  results,  several  sales 
made  by  which  new  capital  has  been  brought  in,  and  those  of  the  mines 
now  snnk  to  a  depth  of  200  feet  and  over  have  indicated  th^t  the  veins 
are  to  be  depended  upon,  and  wUl  return  a  large  profit  on  judicious 
working. 

The  Oaribou  has  labored  during  the  year  under  the  disadvantages  of 
dissensions  in  a  dissatisfied  body  of  stockholders.  A  struggle  has  been 
waged,  apparently  to  determine  whether  the  Dutch  or  the  American 
party  shall  rule.  "  So  far  the  former  has  held  the  reins.  The  other  side 
made  at  the  close  of  the  year  a  vigorous  move  for  the  command,  but 
did  not  achieve  success.  It  is  understood  in  mining  circles  in  Golorado 
that  a  strong  pool  has  been  formed  upon  the  basis  of  the  stock  held  by 
Americans,  and  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  displace  the  Dutch 
management.  The  mine  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  in  the  Territory, 
and  carries  the  enormous  weight  of  its  $3,000,000  capital  better  than 
was  anticipated.    It  has  not,  however,  yielded  any  dividends. 

The  following  are  detailed  descriptions  of  the  condition  of  some  of 
the  mines  and  mills  of  the  county  at  the  dose  of  the  year : 

Orand  IsUmd  District. — ^No  mention  was  made  of  the  Fourth  of  Jaly 
lode  in  my  last  report,  because,  though  it  had  been  discovered  for  some 
time,  no  development  had  been  made,  and  no  excitement  had  arisen  in 
consequence.  During  this  year,  however,  a  number  of  parties  have  been 
at  work  in  various  places  along  its  outcrop,  and  have  demonstrated  that 
it  is  a  lode  of  unusual  magnitude  and  value. 

The  vein  lies  about  two  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Caribou,  and  cuts 
directly  through  the  main  range  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  running  down 
on  their  western  slope  into  Grand  County.  Its  outcroppings  have  been 
traced  for  nearly  six  miles  withont  being  lost,  and  the  vein,  by  measure- 
ment, is  from  300  to  500  feet  in  width.  The  crevice  material  is  tbe  same 
as  that  found  elsewhere,  carrying,  irregularly  scattered  across  its  width, 
numerous  seams  of  ore,  varying  in  width  from  an  inch  to  a  foot,  and  of 
all  grades.  In  many  places  the  ore  crops  oat  directly  on  the  surface, 
showing  all  the  minerals  peculiar  to  the  Caribou  belt,  including  argen- 
tiferous galena,  native  silver,  pyrites,  native  copper,  sulphurets  of  sil- 
ver, ruby  silver,  gray  copper,  and  others. 

Tiie  vein  is  divided  into  a  number  of  claims,  eight  of  which,  repre- 
senting 12,000  feet,  have  consolidated  under  one  ownership,  and  will 
probably  during  next  year  be  developed  to  an  extent  worthy  of  the 
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magnitade  of  the  property.  A  lode  with  such  an  eDormoos  oatcrop,  and 
showing  so  well  in  ore  directly  on  the  surface,  will  most  oertaLnly  de- 
velop greater  bodies  of  mineral  when  depth  is  gained.  It  is  proposed 
by  the  owners  of  this  12,000  feet  to  form  a  company  for  the  purpose  of 
sinking  a  vertical  shaft  to  the  depth  of  1,000  feet  directly  in  tiie  lode. 
The  width  of  the  vein  will  necessitate  exploring  cross-cuts  at  regular 
distances,  and. probably  before  the  first  500  feet  are  passed  enough 
ore  will  have  been  found  (if  one  may  judge  by  surface  indieations)  to 
demonstrate  that»  the  Fourth  of  Jnly  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  mines 
on  the  continent. 

Considerable  work  has  been  done  on  other  parts  of  this  vein  during 
the  past  year,  but  as  the  workers  have  been  poor  miners,  and  no  united 
attempt  has  been  made  iii  any  oDe  part,  the  results  have  been  simply 
a  half-dozen  shallow  shafts,  where  the  expenses  of  hoisting  and  drain- 
ing have  been  so  great  as  to  preclude  any  possibility  of  profit,  though 
the  ore  taken  out  has  averaged  welL 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  shaft  of  the  Caribou  Mine  was  a  little 
over  500  fleet  deep.  The  appearance  of  the  mine  was  as  good  as  ever 
before,  there  being  plenty  of  ore  in  sight  of  good  grade,  ($30  to  $60,) 
but  the  qaarrels  l^tween  the  American  and  Dutch  stockholders  have 
prevented  harmonious  working,  and  the  fnture  of  the  property  is  gloomy 
in  the  extreme.    The  prodaction  of  the  year  amounted  to  $204,000. 

On  the  Sherman  and  No  Name  Mines  work  has  been  carried  on 
throoghout  the  year,  bat  the  prodaction  has  been  comparatively  small. 
The  mines,  although  under  separate  management,  are  owned  by  the  same 
men.  The  workings  in  each  have  reached  a  depth  of  over  250  feet,  and 
show  good  veins  of  ore.  The  product  is  now  shipped  partly  to  Black 
Hawk  and  partly  to  Batesville,  at  which  place  the  new  mill  of  the  com- 
pany is  located.  This  mill  has  been  remodeled  several  times  during 
tha  year,  and  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  at  work,  though  several  shipments 
of  bullion  have  been  made.  The  process  used  is  roasting  and  amalga- 
mation, to  which  is  added  occasionaley  a  trial  of  leaching.  Inasmuch  as 
the  works  can  not  yet  be  said  to  be  complete,  any  detailed  description 
of  the  machinery  used  is  at  present  uncalled-for.  The  shipments  of  ore 
from  the  district  outside  of  the  Caribou  Mine  have  been  very  small. 
Besides  the  Sherman  and  No  Name,  the  Poorman,  Grand  View,  Native 
Silver,  (an  ext^sion  of  the  Caribou,)  Seven-Thirty,  Idaho,  Potosi, 
Sovereign  People,  and  a  few  others  of  minor  note,  have  been  worked. 
About  ^ree  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Caribou,  in  the  valley  of  the  North 
Boulder,  is  the  Blue  Bird,  now  called  the  Santa  La  Saria,  a  property  of 
which  high  expectations  have  been  entertained.  It  has  been  worked 
intermittently  during  the  year  in  the  way  of  development.  Some  ore 
has  been  shipped  that  milled  over  $200  per  ton.  The  company  owning 
it  has  mnch  faith  in  the  property,  and  proposes  to  baild  a  mill  as  soon 
as  enough  ore  is  in  sight  to  warrant  the  venture. 

Prospectors  have  been  exploring  the  country  around  the  head  of  the 
Middle  Boulder  this  year,  and  a  number  of  good  mines  carrying  gold 
are  claimed  to  have  been  found. 

Work  has  been  prosecuted  in  Grand  Island  district  during  the  year 
on  four  tunnels,  the  Idaho,  Two-Seventeen,  Eed  Cross,  and  Summit. 
The  latter,  which  is  running  from  the  valley  of  the  Middle  Boulder  for 
Caribou  Hill,  is  between  400  and  500  feet  in  length. 

The  principal  mill  of  the  county  is  the  Nederland  Mill,  belonging  to 
the  Caribou  Company.  The  subjoined  report  has  been  furnished  to  me 
by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  N.  H.  Cone,  superintendent  of  the  mill : 
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Javuart  1, 1876. 
H.  J.  De  Brcyk  Prince, 

Chief  Agent  Mining  Company  Kederland: 

Dear  Sir  :  I  herewith  transmit  to  you  my  yearly  report  of  the  operations  of  the 
Nederland  Mill,  embraciug  the  production,  loss,  and  expenses;  with  a  geueral  re- 
view  of  the  different  departments  of  the  mill,  and  the  changes  ciroumatances  hare 
permitted  me  to  make. 

In  preparing  this,  I  have  adopted  the  same  methods  of  tabulation  as  in  my  monthly 
report.  The  average  assays  for  the  months  of  January  and  April  were  estimated  in 
the  same  manner  as  were  the  months  of  February  and  March,  qopies  of  which  wen 
banded  in  on  the  1st  of  May.  In  some  of  my  former  reports  I  have  mentioned  the  inac- 
curacies that  were  liable  to  occur  in  takine  dry  weights  at  the  batteries,  and,  inlookiDg 
over  the  figures  of  those  months  in  which  custom-ore  and  dump-ore  were  ran  beeided 
the  regular  Caribou  ore,  it  appears  that  dump  was  credited  as  Caribou  ore,  causing  a 
large  percentage  of  moisture  lor  the  former  and  a  very  small  percentage  for  the  latt«r, 
"When  exactly  the  reverse  should  be  the  case,  as  the  dump  at  no  time  exceeded  3  per 
cent,  of  water. 

PRODUCTION    AND   YIELD. 

Number  of  tons  treated 3,619,338 

Bnlliou,  (ounces) 169,978 

Average  assay  per  ton,  (ounces) 46.3 

Average  fineness 827.3 

Making  a  saving  of  82  per  cent.,  or  an  average  loss  of  8.4  ounces  per  ton  of  ore. 

EXPENSES. 

In  making  this  part  of  mv  report,  I  have  inserted,  in  place  of  "  apparent  loss  of 
quicksilver,''  the  amount  of  mercury  purchased  at  the  average  price  per  pound,  and 
estimated  loss  a  follows : 

Quicksilver  on  hand  January  1, 1875,  (pounds) 2,2S7 

Quicksilver  purchased  during  1875,  (pounds) • 1,989 

Total,  pounds 4,276 

On  hand  January  1, 1876,  (pounds) 2,012 

Actual  loss,  (pounds) 2,364 

Corresponding  to  a  loss  per  ton  of  0.59  pounds. 

COST  OF  TREATMENT  PER  TON. 

Pay-roll,  salt,  wood,  oil,  caudles,  &c $46,201  ^ 

Loss  of  quicksilver,  2,264  pouuds;  at  $1.19 ^ 2,696  SB 

Castings  purchased 3,230  41 

Five  per  cent,  on  value  of  mill,  $60,000 3,000  00 

Total  cost ; $55,130® 

Corresponding  to  a  cost  per  ton  of  $14.43. 

I  have  now  ascertained,  with  as  careful  and  conscientious  computation  as  possibU, 
the  two  most  important  results  of  the  year's  work,  and  have  mentioned  these  estimates 
where  inaccuracies  are  liable  to  occur. 

To  me,  as  superintendent  of  the  mill,  the  knowledge  of  these  results  is  of  great  inter- 
est and  value,  for  my  predecessor  left  no  faithful  record  that  I  have  been  able  to  fiud, 
and  what  facts  were  obtained  were  too  general  to  be  of  any  material  aoeistanoe.  lo 
milling,  as  in  everything  else,  perfection  is  only  gained  by  practice  and  experieDce 
I  desire,  therefore,  to  examine  into  the  items  of  lOte,  and  suggest  what  changes  an 
necessary  to  prevent  them  in  the  future. 

Ist.  Low  occurs  in  the  hatteriea  in  the  fine  dust  hUmm  mcay. — As  yet,  I  know  of  no  prac- 
tical means  of  positively  preventing  this*  Suction- fans  have  been  tried  in  other  millSi 
but  with  no  flattering  resulta. 

2d.  Loss  occurs  in  the  smoke-stack. — It  has  been  claimed  that  the  silver  passes  off  with 
the  volatile  gases ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  can  be  the  case,  as  we  have  too  large  an 
extent  of  dust-chambers,  but  that  it  is  a  mechanical  loss,  as  there  is  a  very  strong 
draught,  and  I  think  a  marked  improvement  would  be  seen  if  the  stack  were  cut  dovn 
ten  feet. 

3d.  Loss  occurs  in  the  hreakage  of  thebaitery-screens — allowing  coarse  particles  of  the 
ore  to  pass  to  the  cylinder-hoppers. 

4th.  Loss  occurs  through  sintering  of  the  ore  in  roasting, 

6th.  Loss  occurs  through  grease  getting  into  the  amalgamaUng-pans — ^through  flouring  of 
the  quicksilver, ^ud  through  insufficient  roasting. 

The  changes  I  would  suggest  to  prevent  these  are :  1st;  pipes  and  suotion-flms  ^ 
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the  batteries ;  2dy  BcreeDinfi;  of  the  roasted  ore  ;  Sd,  the  snbBtitntion  of  barrels  for  pans 
in  amalgamation.  Expenses  can  further  be  reduced  by  drying  and  pnlverizing  the  salt, 
and  thereby  shortening  the  time  of  roasting  and  the  consumption  of  wood.  . 

A  conveyor  should  'w  built  to  carry  the  ore  from  the  cylinders  to  screens,  in  order  to 
separate  the  sintered  lumps  from  the  well-roasted  fine  o/e.  This. does  away  with  three 
men,  and  will  not  cost  over  $2,000. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Wet  Caribou  ore,  (tons) 3,769.240 

Dry  Caribou  ore,  (toud) 3,171.199 

Dry  Caribou  dump,  (tons) 366.1.55 

Total  Caribou  ore,  (tons) 7,306. 594 


Assay  per  ton,  (ore) 47  ounces. 

Assay  per  ton,  (dump) 28  ounces. 

Wet  custom-ore,  (tons) 317.893 

Dry  custom-ore,  (tons) 282.040 

Total  ore  treated,  (tons) 7, 906. 527 


Average  moisture 7.2percent. 

Average  assay  per  ton  of  custom-ore.. 62. 6  ounces. 

Average  assay  of  chlorinations  •• * 89. 5  per  cent. 

Average  time  of  roasting........ 10  hours. 

Average  assay  of  tailings 5.3  ounces. 

6,680  pans  produced  of  amalgam,  (i>ounds) 27,040 

936  pans  scraped,  of  amalgam,  (pounds) .* 30,263 

Put  in  retort,  (pounds) 57,303 

Weight  of  crude  bullion  from  retort,  (pounds) ,..  12,150 

Weight  of  112  bricks,  (ounces) 169,978 

Average  fineness 827.3 

EXPENSES. 

Pay-roll $23,600  74 

Quicksilver 2,371  32 

Salt 7,999  82 

Wood 13,111  00 

Oil,  candles,  &c 1,490  00 

48. 572  88 

CASTINGS  PURCHASED  IN  1875. 

Blake  Crusher : 

28  chiUs 7,391  pounds $545  46 

16  side  plates .^ 447  pounds 31  29 

Steel  lever,  toggles,  connection  and  joint..  1, 866  pounds 182  29 

Freight  from  Black  Hawk 3, 898  pounds 58  47 

Freight  from  Chicago  and  Cincinnati . ....  5, 806  pounds 130  63 

Total 9,704  pounds..! 948  13 

Old  iron  sold  at  Black  Hawk 6,45dpound8 1 226  45 

Actual  cash  cost 722  68 


Battery :  ^ 

47  shoes 5,358poun(ls 330  01 

30dios 2,259pound8 137  54 

400  feet  wire-cloth,  40x40 368  52 

10  cams 1,800  pounds 156  00 

2  cam-shaft  boxes • 26  00 

3  cam-shafts 109  75 

Freight 216  46 

Total 1,344  28 

Old  iron  sold 58  85 


Actual  cash  cost 1,285  43 
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Cylinders : 

Pinion  diapbnigiDS 6,539ponnd8 537  52 

Re-liniDg  nre-lMxes.... • 75  00 

S^-lining  oylinden •• 100  00 

Total i 712  53 


Pans : 
Millers,  shoes,  sbieves,  dies,  shields,  &c 509  7d 


SUMMARY. 

Crasher 722  es 

Battery 1,285  43 

Pans 509  78 

Cylindeis 912  5i 

Total 3,230  41 

« 

Ward  district  is  still  alive,  though  not  more  active  than  daring  last 
year.  The  Stoughton,  Colaoibia,  and  Ni-Wot  have  been  worked,  the 
first  two  with  no  remarkable  results^  but  the  last  with  more  snocess. 

The  cessation  of  continuous  work  on  the  Ni-wot  several  years  ago 
was  caused  by  the  disappearance  of  all  ore  in  the  lower  workings,  the 
vein  having  "  pinched."  The  yield  of  the  mine  had  previously  been 
magnificent,  and  probably  there  is  no  finer  hoisting- machinery  and  no 
more  complete  mill  in  the  Territory  than  this  company  erected  while 
in  bonanza.  After  a  long  period  of  unremunerative  work,  during  which 
the  main  shaft  was  deepened  at  a  cost  of  from  $30  to  $60  per  foot,  the 
discouraged  stockholders  discontinued  further  extensive  operation,  and 
for  some  time  the  mine  has  been  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Tobie,  the  old  super- 
intendent, who  has  always  had  unlimited  faith  in  the  lode,  and  who  has 
been  exploring  the  mine  little  by  little  in  the  hope  of  striking  a  new 
body  of  ore.  In  August  his  unremitting  labors  were  rewarded  with 
success.  What  is  supposed  to  be  the  continuation  of  the  old  ore-body 
was  found  some  distance  east  of  the  main  shaft,  and  has  since  been 
opened  to  a  large  body  of  fine  "  peacock  ^  ore,  varying  from  2  to  6  feet 
in  width.  Besides  this  rich  zone,  there  is  also  from  2  to  7  feet  of  good 
mill-ore  exposed. 

A  company  has  just  been  formed  on  the  Columbia  lode,  with  a  capital 
of  $1,000,000. 

Some  interesting  experiments  have  been  madeb  on  Stoughton  ore  in 
the  way  of  concentration  with  a  new  style  of  machine,  known  as 
Pomeroy's  percussion-table.  On  the  small  scale  on  which  they  were 
made  I  can  report  no  results'  of  value,  but  the  model-machineS  worked 
well  and  will  be  replaced  by  larger  ones.  A  company  has  beeh  formed 
on  the  patent,  ajid  large  works  are  to  be  built  at  Boulder  City,  to  put 
the  invention  in  operation.  The  tables  are  set  on  a  slight  incline,  about 
2^  irom  a  level,  and  have  a  horizontal,  back,  and  forward  motion.  The 
ore,  crushed  to  a  great  fineness,  is  fed  in  with  water  at  the  head,  and  the 
motion  of  the  table  gives  the  effect  of  a  wave  motion  to  the  water.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  the  principle  is  an  old  and  well-known  one.  Judging 
from  the  above  description,  which  is  all  that  my  correspondent  has  fur- 
nished me,  this  apparatus  presents  features  which  have  been  superseded 
in  the  best  modern  percussion-tables.  Whether  it  has  any  new  and 
counterbalancing  advantages  I  cannot  say.  Of  course,  like  any  other 
single  machine,  it  will  be  inadequate  for  the  systematic  dressing  of  ores. 
The  objection,  which  from  the  start  attaches,  to  its  universal  use  for 
dressing,  is  the  fine  pulverization  required  for  the  ore,  when  no  doubt 
the  bulk  of  the  mineral  might  be  saved  by  jigging  coarser  staff,  and 
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thweby  avoidiDg  the  serioos  losses  always  conneotod  with  fine  pulver- 
izatioB. 

2%0  Telluride  mi7ie9. — There  are  now  five  districts  in  the  ^'  Tellaiiaia 
belt,"  viz :  Magnolia,  Gold  Hill,  Sanshine,  Springdale,  and  Providence. 
Taking  them  in  regular  order,  as  named,  the  following  data  will  show 
the  condition  of  the  most  prominent  mines  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

MagnoUa  district. — The  Keystone  shaft  has  reached  a  depth  of  76 
feet,  and  levels  have  been  ran  35  feet  from  the  snrflBbee  50  feet  each  way. 
Since  its  discovery,  InAngnst,  the  mine  has  produced  over  $20,000,  and 
hasopened  a  body  of  very  fine-looking  tellurides  of  gold  and  silver,  equal 
to  any  yet  found  in  the  county.  Ore  was  found  without  a  break  from 
the  surface  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  where  there  was  a  vein  of  mineral 
ranging  from  2  to  7  inches  in  width,  that  would  mill  as  high  as  $600  per 
ton.  The  average  value  of  the  ore  so  far  shipped  has  been  about  $700. 
.  The  Mountain  Lion  is  a  northerly  exteusion  of  the  Keystone.  Thirty- 
five  feet  from  the  surface  pay-ore  was  fonnd,  and  has  held  out  well  to 
the  present  bottom  of  the  shaft,  which  is  50  feet  deep.  It  has  more  than 
paid  its  own  expenses,  without  any  stoping. 

The  Little  Dorrit  was  discovered  in  July,  and  has  shipped  since  then 
about  $4,000,  the  ore  averaging  about  $300  per  ton. 

The  Dunraven  has  been  opened  to  a  depth  of  50  feet,  and  has  turned 
out  some  very  fine  ore.  Several  shipments  have  been  made,  worth  from 
$200  to  $300  per  ton.    The  pay-streak  is  narrow. 

The  Adabazar  is  opened  by  two  shafts,  each  20  feet  deep,  and  has 
shown  small  seams  of  the  usual  telluride  ore,  very  rich,. but  very  pre- 
carious. The  vein  is  one  of  six  lodes  beloogiug  to  a  company^  which  also 
own  a  site  for  a  tunnel  which  is  to  cut  them  all. 

Oold  Hill  district — ^The  Melvina,  discovered  in  June,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  discoveries  of  the  year.  It  is  located  on  the  ridge  between 
the  Four-Mile  Greek  and  Gold  Bun.  The  first  lot  of  ore  shipped  weighed 
1,500  pounds,  and  brought  $8,360  at  the  smelting-works.  While  sink- 
ing  the  shaft  the  first  25  feet  nearly  $20,000  was  taken  oat,  and  from 
the  time  of  discovery  up  to  the  close  of  the  year  over  $37^000  was  pro- 
duced firom  developing  work  only,  without  stoping.  Of  course  this 
was  the  result  of  sinking  directly  on  the  top  of  a  very  rich  pocket.  The 
mine  continues  to  ship  ore  with  regularity  that  mills  on  an  average  over 
$600  per  ton.  The  shaft  at  the  ^iose  of  the  year  was  something  more 
than  100  feet  deep. 

The  Slide  is  the  name  given  to  a  new  discovery  made  in  July  on  the 
northern  slope  of  the  hill,  and  just  above  the  Oorning  tunnel.  Its.  first 
ore  yielded  <^  in  the  thousands,"  being  a  combination  of  tellurides  and 
native  gold.  The  vein  was  developed  at  first  by  an  open  cut.  Since  then 
a  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  60  feet,  and  the  ore  has  been  found 
to  hold  out  well.  Subsequently  the  mine  was  sold  for  $40,000,  and  is 
now  being  developed  by  an  adit-level,  which  will  intersect  the  shaft 
some  10  feet  below  its  present  depth. 

The  Gash,  on  the  north  slope  of  the  hill,  is  an  old  discovery.  Last 
summer  it  was  ^^  capitalized"  and  thrown  on  the  Denver  Stock  Exchange. 
The  transformation  has  notapparently  been  a  fortunate  one,  for^  although 
the  mine  has  been  considerably  developed  and  has  reached  a  depth  of 
150  feet,  the  stock  has  gone  down  very  much.  The  average  of  ore  does 
not  carry  much  of  the  tellurium  minerals,  and  has  yielded  in  mill  about 
$20  per  ton,  mostly  gold.    The  vein  is  one  of  the  strongest  on  the  hill. 

The  Sterling,  probably  an  extension  of  the  Gash,  is  at  present  pro- 
ducing some  remarkably  rich  tellurides,  thus  leading  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  workings  of  the  Gash  Mine  are  on  a  poorer  part  of  the  vein. 
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The  Bed  Clond  has  been  idle  daring  the  entire  year,  excepting  that  in 
October  an  effort  was  made  by  driving  on  some  of  the  upper  levels  to 
find  a  continuation  of  the  rich  ore-body  that  had  made  the  mine  famous. 
The  effort  was,  however,  nnsucceBsful.  There  is  no  lack  of  ore  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  mine,  but  it  is  of  too  low  a  grade  to  be  shipped,  and 
there  are  no  means  near  by,  either  to  concentrate  or  to  amalgamate. 
The  shaft  was  at  the  time  work  was  stopped  about  420  feet  deep. 

The  Coldspring  continues  shipping  ore  regularly,  as  it  has  done  for 
two  years  past.  The  actual  production  of  1875  was  small  compared 
with  that  of  previous  years,  but  the  grade  of  the  ore  remains  as  high  as 
ever.  The  main  shaft  is  300  feet  deep,  and  about  1,200  feet  of  levels 
and  winzes  have  been  run.  l^early  a  year  ago  a  cross-cut  was  driven 
west  from  the  main  shaft,  and  cut  at  20  feet  a  new  vein  of  tellurinm- 
ores,  upon  which  a  new  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  230  feet. 
This  cross-cut  has  been  driven  30  feet  from  the  east  wall  of  the  vein, 
(which  is  porphyry,)  but  no  indications  of  the  foot- wall  have  been  foand. 
The  new  vein  is,  therefore,  probably  but  a  seam  of  the  main  fissure.  It 
issomewhat  pockety  in  nature,  like  theold  one  upon  which  the  main  shaft 
was  sunk ;  but  the  ore  is  continuous,  seldom,  if  ever,  disappearing  en- 
tirely, and  often  expanding  to  a  width  of  several  feet.  In  driving  this 
cross-cut  several  minor  streaks  of  mineral  were  intersected,  and  it 
appears  quite  certain  that  the  entire  width  of  the  fissure  is  crossed 
irregularly  by  such  seams.  The  experience  of  the  Coldspring  Mine  has 
greatly  encouraged  deep  explorations  in  other  telluride  veins  of  the 
county,  for  there  is  at  least  the  proof  in  this  property  that  the  mineral 
is  not  found  near  the  surface  only. 

The  Victoria  lies  about  2,000  feet  below  the  Cash.  It  was,  in  common 
with  the  Cash,  capitalized  in  the  fall  and  placed  on  the  Denver  exchange. 
It  has  been  shipping  ore  regularly  since  then,  and  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  mines  on  the  hill.  The  workings  have  been  extended  to  a  depth 
of  over  200  feet,  and  suitable  surface  improvements,  such  as  hoisting  and 
pumping  machinery,  have  been  erected  over  the  shaft. 

The  Horsfall  and  Alamakee  are  still  idle,  though  presenting  good  in- 
ducements  to  development.  West  of  the  town  of  Gold  Hill  is  the  Wash- 
ington Avenue  Mine,  a  property  which  many  years  ago  attracted  much 
attention.  It  was  re-opened  during  the  summer,  and  now  is  in  a  condi- 
tion to  ship  large  quantities  of  ore  regularly.  The  ore  is  galena,  with 
pyrites  of  copper  and  iron  and  some  zinc-blende.  Oold  Bun  is  dotted 
with,  miners'  cabins  from  source  to  mouth,  and  numerous  mines  of  minor 
note,  but  of  great  promise,  have  been  opened  during  the  year.  In  this 
gulch  are  the  camps  known  as  Salina  and  Camp  Tellurium.  The  mines 
are  located  on  both  sides  of  the  gulch,  crossing  it  in  every  direction  and 
offering  excellent  opportunities  of  advantageous  development.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  gulch,  in  Four-Mile,  are  several  tunnels,  projected  to  x>ei^- 
etrate  underneath  Gold  Hill  or  Sunshine. 

The  Corning  tunnel,  which  enters  the  northern  face  of  the  hill  from 
the  caHon  of  Left  Hand,  has  been  driven  800  feet,  and  is  steadily  ad- 
vancing. Its  objective  point  is  undoubtedly  the  porphyry  dike,  on  the 
north  side  of  which  is  the  Cold  Spring,  and  on  the  south  the  Bed  Clond. 
Several  good  veins  have  been  crossed  by  it  already,  on  one  of  which 
work  is  now  prosecuted. 

Sunshine  district — ^Tbe  American  sustains  its  reputation  more  thor- 
oughly than  any  mine  yet  opened  in  the  tellurium  belt.  Under  the 
management  of  Mr.  J'.  Alden  Smith  it  has  been  developed  systematically 
and  economically ;  and  though  the  workings  cannot  yet  be  considered 
very  extensive,  they  show  the  vein-fissure  to  be  well  charged  with  ore 
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and  qaite  regnlar  in  its  formation.  The  shaft  has  been  snnkto  a  depth 
of  100  feet,  and  500  feet  of  levels  have  been  driven.  Oood  hoisting  and 
pumping  works  are  erected  over  the  shaft,  and  there  are  convenient  ar- 
rangements for  sorting  the  ore,  which  is  an  item  of  great  importance  in 
this  class  of  mines. 

Theshipmentsof  ore  haveaveraged  about  twenty-seven  tons  per  month, 
netting  about  $10,000,  the  year's  prodaction  being,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
learn,  about  $125,000.  This  is  certainly,  if  correctly  reported,  a  remark- 
able yield  for  a  mine  opened  to  so  small  an  extent.  The  ore  furnished 
by  the  American  contains  all  the  various  tellurium  minerals  so  far  found 
in  the  county,  besides  considerable  free  gold  in  small  grains  or  scales 
and  filiform  segregations. 

Of  the  other  mines  in  Sunshine  but  little  can  be  said  that  is  new. 
The  Grand  View,  Osceola,  Phil.  Sheridan,  Consolidated,  Olendale,  Shoo- 
E)y,  Warsaw,  Charcoal,  Toung  America,  Little  Giant,  Augusta,  Yose- 
luite,  and  others  are  working,  and  nearly  all  are  doing  well. 

Springdale  and  Providence  districts. — Springdale  is  located  in  a  gulch 
running  southward  into  Left  Hand.  The  number  of  prospects  is  legion, 
but  the  only  mine  that  has  been  worked  to  any  great  extent  is  the 
Ellen.  From  this  a  considerable  quantity  of  tellurides  of  the  richest 
kind  has  been  taken. 

Providence  is  located  in  Jim  Greek,  and  its  mines  are  the  John  J.  and 
the  Last  Chance.  Being  as  yet  slightly  opened,  (neither  is  deeper  than 
30  feet,)  it  can  only  be  said  that  they  have  produced  some  exceedingly 
rich  ore  of  the  usual  tellurides.  In  this  camp  also  the  prospector  has 
been  busy  on  every  side,  and  the  number  of  claims  staked  is  beyond  the 
power  of  an  ordinary  mortal  to  enumerate. 

LAKE  COUNTY. 

The  valley  of  the  Upper  Arkansas  is  the  only  mineral  district  in  this 
large  county  yet  opened  by  the  miner,  if  I  except  the  workings  on  the 
hesulwaters  of  the  Gunnison  and  Uncompahgre,  which  are  included  in 
the  present  report  under  the  head  of  the  San  Juan  region. 

The  industry  is  mainly  placer-mining,  though  a  few  quartz-ledges  are 
operated.  Mr.  Van  Wagenen  gives  the  product  of  the  county  as  fol- 
lows : 

Currency. 

Qaartz-gold  from  Printer  Boy $30,000 

Qaartz-gold  from  other  mines 3, 000 

Gulch-gold 42,000 

Silverore 25,000 

100, 000 

Or,  in  coin , 86, 200 

Mr.  Maurice  Hayes,  the  territorial  assayer,  at  Oro  City,  gives  the 
production  of  the  county  as  follows : 

Currency. 

Gold  from  the  gulch-mines  and  Printer  Boy  Mine • $95, 940 

Silver,  copper,  and  lead  from  the  lodes 25, 000 

120, 940 

But  I  suspect  that  the  last  item  includes  ores  which,  also  raised 
from  the  mines,  have  not  been  beneficiated,  but  lie  probably  at  the 
works  of  the  Cincinnati  company,  (under  the  management  of  Mr.  Loe- 
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acher,)  wbicb  have  not  been  in  operation.    It  is,  therefim,  to  be  ex- 
pected that  this  item  will  appear  again  in  next  year's  eatimate. 

There  is  still  no  market  for  silverores  in  this  coanl^i  and  this  cirQiun- 
stanee  hinders  iJl  mining  enterprises  in  that  direction.  Several  atteinpts 
are  making  to  correct  this  disadvantage,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  an- 
other year  the  Arkansas  Valley  will  be  supplied  with  one  or  more 
works.  In  Oalifomia  Gnleh  Oaptain  Breece  ifi  building  chlorinatioa- 
works,  under  the  aaperintendence  of  Mr.  B.  Keck,  and  expects  them  to 
be  in  operation  by  February.  At  the  mouth  of  the  gulcb  another  oom- 
pany  has  put  up  smeltingworks,  which  have,  however,  not  been  in  op- 
eration, and  in  Chalk  Greek  Messrs.  Ghapman  and  Biggins  are  building 
works  of  ten  tons'  capacity  to  treat  ores  from  their  own  mines*  The 
plant  of  this  establishment  comprises  two  roasting-farnaoes  and  one 
blast-furnace.  It  is  not  expected  to  be  in  operation  before  the  samm^ 
of  1876. 

In  the  mines  there  is  but  little  new.  Those  which  were  workecl  last 
year  are,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  still  in  operation,  and  attaining  just 
the  degree  of  success  which  encourages  a  continuation  of  labor.  The 
experience  of  years  in  the  gulches  emptying  into  this  valley  shows  that 
the  ores  are,  as  a  rule,  very  low  in  grade,  and  require  more  capital  than 
the  prospector  and  the  miner  generally  possess  to  develop  them  to  a 
point  wh^re  they  can  steadily  pay. 

The  Printer  Boy  was  worked  steadily  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
year.  Developments  have  not  been  pushed  much  below  the  depth  at 
which  work  was  last  stopped,  but  the  mine  has  been  explored  laterally 
with  fair  results.  The  yield  of  the  mine  was  about  $30,000.  A  full  ac- 
count of  the  workings  is  given  below. 

The  Berry  tunnel,  which  runs  upon  a  lode  of  the  same  name,  is  one  of 
the  important  enterprises  of  the  county.  The  lode  has  a  width  of  8  to 
12  feet,  and  carries  copper  and  iron  pyrites,  partly  rich  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver. As  far  as  opened  the  vein  shows  plenty  of  ore,  but  of  low  grade. 
The  chlorination-works  spoken  of  above  are  being  built  for  the  special 
purpose  of  treating  the  mi^terial  from  this  mine,  though  if  they  iHt>ve 
successful  they  will  be  enlarged  for  custom- work. 

Excepting  a  little  '<  gouging  "  done  by  lessees,  the  Home  Stake,  which 
at  one  time  was  considered  one  of  the  finest  mines  of  Colorado — tne  best 
certainly  on  the  Arkansas — ^has  been  idle  during  the  year.  Differences 
among  the  owners  and  disappointment  in  deep  developments  have  been 
the  cause.  The  property  has  now,  however,  fallen  into  the  hands  of  one 
of  the  former  owners,  Gapt.  James  Archer,  and  it  has  been  the  ex- 
pectation to  reopen  it  during  the  winter.  It  was  currently  reported 
some  time  ago  that  the  mine  was  exhausted,  bat  this  is  not  the  case.  Ajt 
present  there  is  but  little  ore  exposed  in  the  workings,  (which  have  been 
quite  extensive,)  but  this  is  the  result  of  poor  management  in  handliog 
the  mine.  It  will  be  remembered  by  readers  of  former  reports  that  i% 
was  from  the  ore  of  this  mine,  treated  at  the  Golden  City  works,  that  so 
mnch  nickel  was  taken. 

The  Chalk  Creek  mines  are  mainly  on  galena- veins.  A  number  have 
been  worked  during  the  year  by  the  company  which  is  putting  up  the 
smelting-works  on  the  creek,  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  in  time 
furnish  a  large  amount  of  ore,  canying  as  high  as  35  per  cent,  lead  and 
40  to  70  ouDces  silver.  At  the  close  of  the  year  several  hundred  tons 
were  on  the  dumps  and  several  of  the  mines  were  to  be  worked  through- 
out the  winter.  Those  which  the  company  own,  wholly  or  in  part,  are 
the  Biggins,  Naomi,  Tecumseh,  Black  Hawk,  Anna,  Mary  Murphy,  luid 
Mount  Yale. 
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Of  the  other  mines  in  the  Arkansas  Valley  that  have  been  Trorked 
more  or  less,  may  be  mentioned  the  Pilot,  Yankee  Blade,  Fire-Twenty, 
American  Flag,  Mike,  Grary  Bird,  Hidden  Treasure,  and  Mary  Francis. 

The  placer-mines  oi  the  Arkansas  Valley  have  prodaoed  about  $42,000, 
considerably  less  than  last  year.  California  and  Gash  Greeks  have 
been  the  most  actively  worked ;  bat  even  in  these  localities  operations 
have  been  langaid  and  intermittent,  little  more  being,  done  than  was 
reqaired  to  procare  gold  for  the  immediate  personal  necessities  of  claim- 
owners. 

In  regard  to  Galifornia  Gnlch,  which  is  by  far  the  most  important 
mining-camp  of  Lake  County,  I  have  received  later  notes,  which  I  owe 
to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Badolph  Keck,  M.  E.,  formerly  territorial  assayer 
at  Fair  Play,  and  now  engineer  of  the  beneflciating  works  connected 
with  the  Berry  tunnel  enterprise. 

Near  Upper  Oro  City  Galifornia  Gulch  runs  east  and  west.  On  the 
mountain-side  south  of  it  several  parallel  lodes  running  north  and 
south  have  been  discovered  in  porphyry,  the  most  noted  being  the 
Printer  Boy,  which  has  produced  at  least  $600,000  during  the  few  years 
since  its  location.  The  vein,  like  the  parallel  lodes  on  both  sides,  is 
filled  with  porphyry,  which  is,' however,  softer  than  tiie  country-rock, 
and  of  a  different  color.  It  contains,  in  very  irregular  distribution,  nests 
of  carbonate  of  lead  with  native  gold,  the  latter  occurring  in  particles 
far  smaller  than  those  found  in  the  placer-mines  of  the  gulch.  In  the 
lowest  workings  of  the  mine  the  same  gangue  material  has  lately  been 
reached  as  w.as*  found  some  time  ago  on  the  north  side  of  Galifornia 
Gulch,  in  the  Berry  tunnel,  namely,  a  taloose  mass  of  auriferous  iron 
and  copper  pyrites  with  a  little  galena  and  tennantite.  According  to  a 
certificate  of  the  territorial  assayer  of  the  county,  u  selected  specimen 
of  this  ore  contaiued  122  ounces  of  gold  per  ton.  Several  assays  by 
Dr.  Loescher,  of  the  Malta  Smelting- Works,  showed  from  3  to  4  ounces 
of  gold  per  ton. 

The  vein  is  opened  by  means  of  three  shafts  and  several  levels,  and 
that  is  split  in  two  places  tor  distances  varying  from  200  to  400  feet. 

Most  of  the  mining  work  has  been  done  between  the  main  and  the 
line  or  middle  shaft  in  the  split  highest  on  the  hill  and  in  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  vein.  It  was  here  that  rich  nests  of  carbonate  of  lead, 
filled  with  leaf-gold,  were  repeatedly  found.  The  thickness  of  the  vein 
proper  and  its  branches  varies  between  1  inch  and  4  feet,  but  may  be 
called  on  an  average  7  inches,  the  eastern  branch  averaging  6  and  the 
western  8  inches.  Besides  the  two  splits  referred  to,  the  vein  shows  the 
peculiarity  that  it  is,  from  the  surface  down  to  a  depth  varying  between 
100  aud  200  feet,  filled  with  cross-se^ms  in  the  porphyry  mass,  which 
are  from  2  to  3  feet  thick  and  cut  off  abruptly  by  the  steep  eastern 
wa^l,  while  on  the  western  wall  they  often  continue  for  a  short  distance 
outside  of  the  vein.  They  are  filled  with  the  same  auriferous  ore  as 
occurs  in  the  vein  itself,  only  of  different  color  and  hardness.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  the  gangue  mass,  as  far  as  its  contents  of  gold  and  the  differ- 
ing hardness  are  concerned,  shows  a  diverging  vein-system  within  the 
fissure  from  the  surface  toward  depth,  something  like  the  spread  fingers  of 
a  hand  held  downward.  Whenever  such  soft  veins  are  Joined  by  cross- 
seams  the  richness  of  the  ore  is 'said  to  be  greatest.  The  inconsidera- 
ble difference  of  outer  appearance  between  the  porphyry  of  the  walls 
and  that  of  the  vein-matter,  which  can  be  distinguished  with  still  less 
certainty  in  the  comparatively  dark  workings,  renders  it  often  very  dif- 
ficult to  follow  the  real  ore-deposit. 

The  line  or  middle  shaft  has  been  sunk  on  the  line  between  two  claims^ 
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the  npper  one  of  which  belongs  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Boston  Grold- 
Mining  Company,  and  the  lower  or  northerly  one  to  a  few  inhabitants 
of  the  vicinity.  The  latter  is,  however,  leased  to  the  company  just  men- 
tioned, and  it  is  here  that  the  rich  pyrites  spoken  of  above  bas  lately 
been  fonnd.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  for  the  present  at  least  it  cannot 
be  extracted,  becaase  without  powerful  pamps  the  water  strack  at  tbe 
same  time  cannot  be  overcome.  The  material  is  much  desired  and 
needed  by  the  Malta  Works  as  a  flux. 

The  ore  in  the  western  branches  of  the  two  splits  is  decidedly  softer 
than  that  in  the  eastern  ones,  but  so  far  it  has  not  shown  any  such  rich 
I)Ockets  as  the  eastern  upper  branch  between  the  line  and  the  main 
shaft.  The  eastern  lower  branch  between  the  line  and  the  lower  shaft 
has  so  far  not  been  developed.  At  the  lowest  depth,  just  before  the 
rich  pyrites  was  struck,  the  contents  of  the  ore  in  gold  were  very  small. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  vein  above  this  point  is 
by  no  means  exhausted,  and,  considering  the  former  carelessness  of 
management,  this  field  is  very  promising.  A  little  over  100  feet  deep 
in  the  main  shaft  a  mass  of  bowlders,  with  a  little  iron-pyrites  and  fine 
gold,  was  found,  which  Mr.  Keck  thinks  may  either  be  taken  for  the 
bed  of  a  former  stream  or  for  the  remaining  moraine  of  a  former  glacier. 
I  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  adopt  either  hypothesis.  The  presence  of 
rounded  bowlders,  unless  they  are  clearly  of  a  material  different  from 
the  country-rock,  may  be  the  result  of  attrition  and  water  between  the 
vein- walls.  This  phenomenon  is  expressly  considered  by  Yon  Weissen- 
bach, in  the  classification  of  ^^  veins  of  attrition,"  contained  in  his 
Theory  of  Veins,  as  published  in  Yon  Cotta's  Oangstudien. 

At  the  depth  of  200  feet  in  the  line-shaft,  and  of  100  in  the  main 
shaft,  the  cross-seams  mentioned  above  were  no  longer  met  with,  and 
south  of  the  latter  the  vein  is  not  split  at  all.  At  this  point,  however, 
so  little  systematic  work  has  been  done  that  no  conclusions  as  to  increase 
or  decrease  of  richness  can  be  drawn  from  the  altered  geological  condi- 
tions. Indeed  little  systematic  work  has  been  done  on  any  part  of  the 
whole  vein.  Former  operations  were  principally  confined  to  robbing 
the  rich  pockets,  while  good  milling-ore  was  left  standing. 

The  gold  contained  in  the  pyrites  just  discovered,  although  it  can  be 
partly  washed  out,  cannot  be  directly  amalgamated,  behaving  in  this 
respect  like  that  in  the  ores  of  the  Berry  tunnel. 

Among  the  veins  running  parallel  with  the  Printer  Boy,  the  Five- 
Twenty  is  at  present  the  most  promising.  The  ore  from  this  mine 
yielded  in  the  battery  alone  8  ounces  gold  per  cord,  or  about  1  oaDce 
per  ton.  The  mill-gold  of  these  veins  is  usually  worth  $15,  coin,  per 
ounce,  while  the  wash-gold  of  the  gulch  is  worth  from  $17.75  to  $19. 

Of  the  production  of  Lake  County  during  1875,  now  estimated  at 
over  $120,000,  currency,  three-quarters  are  said  to  come  from  California 
Gulch. 

The  placer-mining  of  the  gulch,  an  industry  which  has  now  been  in  ex- 
istence for  sixteen  years,  is  really  a  still  worse  robbery  of  the  gold-deposits 
than  that  carried  on  so  long  in  the  veins.  The  gold  occurs  in  these 
placers,  notably  in  the  upper  part  of  the  gulch,  in  two  different  layers. 
The  upper  one  consists  of  gravel  and  conglomerate,  and  is  the  deposit 
which  alone  has  been  washed ;  the  lower  one  consists  of  so-called  ce- 
ment, a  hydrated  oxide  of  iron  combined  wij^h  a  feldspathic  mass  to  a 
very  hard  layer,  which  contains  not  only  fine,  and  very  fine,  gold-dust, 
but  also  coarse  gold.  As  the  hardness  of  this  material  precludes  wash- 
ing without  a  preliminary  crushing,  this  layer  is  to-day  virtually  virgin 
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grouod,  a  fact  which  is  the  more  remarkable  since  assays  of  average 
samples  have  never  yielded  less  than  an  ounce  of  gold  per  ton. 

At  the  Berry  tunnel  Mr.  Keck  has  completed  his  beneficiating-works 
as  far  as  was  intended  for  the  present.  While  up  to  the  end  of  the 
year  only  the  common  ores  of  the  Berry  tunnel  (talcose  gangue  with 
iron  and  a  little  copper-pyrites)  were  subjected  to  the  process*  employed, 
the  mine  has  been  better  developed,  and  now  there  is  a  considerable 
quantity  of  .more  solid  and  richer  ore  ready  for  extraction,  similar  to  the 
pyrites  described  above  in  connection  with  the  Printer  Boy.  This  ore 
is  now  assorted  by  hand,  dried,  in  order  to  stamp  it  without  water,  and 
subjected  to  the  rest  of  the  beneficiating  process.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  residues  arrastras  only  are  at  Mr. 
Keek's  disposal,  since  the  gold  is  in  this  way  not  extracted  as  perfectly 
as  could  be  done  in  pans. 

The  Malta  Smelting- Works  are  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and 
intended  for  lead-smelting.  Besides  the  necessary  buildings  and  appa- 
ratus for  crushing,  sampling,  storage  of  wood,  &c.,  they  contain  a 
long  reverberatory  furnace  for  roasting,  (without  a  hearth  for  slagging 
purposes,)  a  shaft-furnace  of  the  Kast  pattern,  of  a  capacity  of  at  least 
15  tons  per  day,  and  an  English  cupelling-fumace.  The  blast  is  fur- 
nished by  a  Sturtevant  blower,  No.  4.  The  establishment  impresses  the 
visitor  favorably,  and  it  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  coming  summer 
the  argentiferous-lead  mines  of  the  vicinity  (so  far  containing  princi- 
pally cerussite)  may  be  more  energetically  attacked  than  has  been  the 
case  heretofore,  in  order  that  the  metallurgical  enterprise  may  not  be 
crippled  (as  so  many  in  Colorado  have  been)  by  the  lack  of  material 
suitable  to  the  processes  employed. 

SUMMIT  COUNTY. 

The  metallic  product  of  this  county  is  placed  at  $76,000,  being  wholly 
gold-dust  from  placers.  There  has  been  also  a  yield  of  probably 
$10,000  from  the  Snake  River  mines' which  would  belong  to  Summit, 
but  which  is  included  in  the  statements  of  Clear  Creek,  nearly  all  of  it 
being  sold  there.  The  properties  worked  during  the  year  are  the  same 
as  those  of  Mast  season,  with  a  few  additions.  The  Summit  County 
placers  being  located  at  so  high  an  altitude,  can  be  worked  successfully 
in  good  seasons  only.  The  last  season  was  but  a  tolerable  one,  and 
expectations  were,  as  a  rule,  not  realized.  Fully  as  much  ground  as 
usual  was  opened,  but  the  water-supply  gave  out  nearly  a  month  earlier 
than  usual,  and  all  ground  worked  by  booming  had  to  be  abandoned. 
This  system  of  washing  is  doing  good  work  in  the  Blue  Valley,  and 
though  it  may  be  considered,  in  comparison  with  the  more  extensive 
and  complicated  systems  of  California,  as  rather  primitive,  it  has  pecul- 
iar merits  of  its  own  not  to  be  despised.  It  has  been  described  in 
former  reports. 

In  French  Gulch  and  its  tributaries,  Dry  Mayo,  Humboldt,  and  Kigger 
Gulches,  Calvin  Clark,  I.  H.  Fuller,  J.  J.  Cobb,  and  the  Badger  Com- 
pany have  been  at  work  as  usual.  The  production  of  the  gulch  (which 
is  by  far  the  best  at  present  in  the  Blue  Valley)  has  flmounted  to  about 
$40,000.  Georgia  Gulch  and  Gold  Run  have  together  yielded  about 
$13,000;  about  $4,000  have  come  from  other  minor  localities,  such  as 
Galena,  Iowa,  and  Lomax.  Gulches,  and   Stilson,  Buffalo,  and  Dela- 

*The  process  followed  consists  in  stamping,  dressing  on  fine-grain -jigs,  roasting  with 
salt,  lixiviation,  precipitation  of  copper  and  silver,  and  amalgamation  of  the  auriferous 
residaes. — R.  W.  E. 
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ware  Flats ;  and  $15,000  may  be  credited  to  claims  located  directly  in 
the  main  valley. 

Of  the  new  projects  which  have  developed  during  the  year  into  a  con- 
dition of  productiveness,  the  Izzard  diggings  are  the  most  notable.  Oon- 
ceming  them  a  correspondent  of  the  Alma  News  reports  the  following: 

Izzard'a  dij^^Dgs  are  located  about  three  miles  soath  of  Ten-Mile,  on  the  west  aide 
of  Blue  River,  and  between  7  and  8  miles  north  of  Breckinridge. 

Fonr  years  ago  if  anybody  had  predicted  that  valuable  and  extensivia  placer-mines 
would  be  discovered  between  Gold  Hill  and  the  confluence  of  Ten-Mile  and  Blue  Riv- 
ers and  costly  improvements  added,  he  would  have  been  considered  an  idle  talker.  So 
little  faith  had  the  "  prospector"  in  that  particular  area  that  it  always  received  the 
go-by.  It  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1873  that  any  prospectors  ventured  a  location. 
A  party  of  two  men  made  a  pre-emption  in  one  of  the  series  of  gulches,  taking  up  400 
feet  in  length,  with  suitable  width  and  200  feet  front,  and  doing  a  little  work.  Mr. 
J.  E.  Izzard,  a  Philadelphian,  and  a  gentleman  commanding  considerable  capital,  bad 
been  testing  lode-property  about  a  mile  and  a  half  son th west  of  Gold  Hill.  Not  meet- 
ing with  anything  encouraging,  he  abandoned  it.  His  attention  was  next  attracted 
to  the  locality  now  familiarly  known  by  the  name  which  heads  this  article.  After 
prospecting  awhile,  he  made  ap  his  mind  that  a  lai^ge  area  of  gulch  and  hill  placer,  hav- 
ing gold  in  paying  quantities,  existed  in  that  vicinity.  His  next  endeavor  would  nat- 
urally be  to  pre-empt  all  the  territory  that  was  likely  to  have  pay,  and  secure  the  wat€r 
flowing  through  that  region  which  conld  possibly  be  bronght  upon  the  premises.  Tbe 
extent  of  ground  to  which  he  has  secured  possessory  right  is  about  600  acres,  having 
a  front  on  Blue  Riv«r  of  ovet'  5,280  feat,  and  running  west  up  a  numbered  gulches  and 
over  gravel  ridges  and  bills,  in  many  instances  as  much  as  13,200  feet,  taking  up  and 
secunng  the  water  of  20,000  acres,  affording  during  the  flush  a  quantity  as  much  as 
4,000  inches,  miners'  gauge.  The  principal  stream,  and  that  which  furnishes  hie  largest 
sapply  of  water,  is  called  Miners'  Stream.  Barton,  izzard,  and  a  number  of  other 
gujches  unnamed,  the  springs  and  marshes  with  which  this  region' is  so  boiuitifttlly 
supplied,  constitute  his  water-privileges. 

Miners'  Stream  runs  north  and  empties  into  Ten-Mile.    On  this  stream  Mr.  I.  has 

Sut  in  a  dam,  conducting  the  water  thence  through  large  and  well-constructed  ditches, 
istributing  it  by  a  net* work  of  branch  ditches  to  all  his  mines,  which  lie  off  east, 
changing  the  natural  wat-er-courses  lying  north  and  south,  making  those  of  the  former 
flow  south  and  east  and  the  latter  north  and  east.  In  the  spring  of  1873  he  com- 
menced the  preliminary  operations  of  surveying  and  digging  ditches,  sinking  shafts, 
delivering  lumber,  and  erecting  cabins.  At  the  close  of  the  season  he  and  his  family 
visited  their  old  home.  Returning  next  season,  a  force  of  thirty-five  mea  was  set  at  work 
enlarging;  and  extending  ditches,  building  boom-flumes  and  reservoirs.  The  season 
closed  without  finding  b^-rock.  Leaving  two  men  to  finish  uncompleted  work,  he  and 
family  left  for  Denver  for  the  winter.  This  summer  he  employed  from  three  to  eight 
men,  and  late  in  the  fall  a  depth  was  reached  where  increased  pay  oame  in,  but  no  bed- 
rock, and  in  twelve  days  sufficient  jgold  was  taken  out  to  pay  the  season's  expenses, 
leavisig  him  the  net  sum  of  $400.  The  gold  assays  843  fine,  and  is  worth  $17.^  per 
ounce.  Since  the  close  of  the  mining  season,  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  reaching  bed-rock 
at  40  feet  from  the  surface,  prospecting  from  8  to  36  colors  heavy  gold  to  the  pan  all 
the  way  down. 

Poverty  Flat. — In  the  districts  bordering  on  North  Part,  in  the  gulches 
flowing  from  Hauu's  Peak,  some  very  promising  placers  are  being  opened. 
Gold  was  first  discovered  in  this  camp  by  Sam  Conger^of  Garibon  fame^ 
in  the  summer  of  1869,  and,  without  causing  much  of  an  excitement,  the 
district  last  year  developed  into  what  will  without  doubt  prove  next  year 
a  very  valuable  addition  to  our  mineral  lands.  Two  large  companies,  the 
Hann's  Peak  and  the  Pnrdy,  have  absorbed,  by  location  and  purchase, 
tho  best  parts  of  the  district,  owning  between  them  about  1,250  acres, 
located  on  Poverty  Flat  and  Way's  Gulch.  Their  combined  capital  is 
$6,000,000,  and  the  total  amount  of  improvements  up  to  date  have  cost 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $100,000.  Twenty  miles  of  ditches  have  been 
dug,  and  it  is  proposed  this  year  to  build  several  new  ones  of  a  total 
length  of  12  miles,  which  will  bring  5,000  inches  of  water  additional 
into  Way's  Gulch. 

Poverty  Flat  is  on  Beaver  Creek,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Elk 
Eiver.    The  elevation  of  the  Hann's  Peak  Company's  claim,  which  is 
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on  this  flat,  is  about  8,000  feet.  The  ground  is  from  10  to  60  feet  deep^ 
of  gravel,  free  from  large  bowlders,  and  pays  well  through  its  entire 
depth..  Last  year  but  one  run  of  25  days,  with  one  hydraulic  was  made, 
which  washed  out  $3,500  in  gold.  The  company  is  now  arranging  to 
work  12  hydraulics,  and  has  a  constant  water-supply  equal  to  about 
2,000  inches.  Five  reservoirs  have  been  built,  by  which  mAans  the  sup- 
ply can  be  maintained  quite  late  in  the  year. 

The  Purdy  Company,  located  in  Way's  Gulch,  will  put  in  this  year  a 
bed-rock  flume,  and  probably  will  not  take  out  much  gold  till  1877.  The 
ground  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  Hann's  Peak  Company,  but  not  so  well 
located  as  to  water.  Hence  the  necessity  of  the  12-iDile  ditch  from  the 
Elk. 

Several  very  promising  gold-bearing  lodes  have  been  discovered  at 
Hann's  and  Way's  Peak,  upon  which  work  will  be  done  this  year.  It  i& 
expected  that  the  year's  work  will  develop  a  splendid  gold-district  in 
Orand  County,  which  will  have  the  efi'ect  not  only  to  draw  an  agricul- 
tural population  to  the  valleys  of  the  Bear  and  Grand,  but  to  incite  for- 
ther  explorations  in  the  numerous  mountain-chains  around  the  North 
and  Middle  Parks,  which  are  as  likely  to  be  rich  in  minerals  as  any  in 
the  Territory. 

The  BabbUEmr  mines.-^ln  the  range  of  mountains  dividing  Middle 
from  North  Park  are  the  Rabbit-E&r  mines,  about  which  but  little 
can  be  said,  except  that  the  prospects  ane  fair.  The  mines  are  nuBierous, 
large,  and  easily  worked.  They  carry  mainly  silver-ore,  and  some  of 
them  show  good  veins  of  argentiferouB  gs^na.  But  littiie  devekypment 
has  been  made,  no  workings  having  been  extended  doq[>er  than  50  feet, 
and  the  majority  of  the  claims  being  only  sunk  10  feet.  Numerous  com- 
panies have  been  organized  and  several  tunnel  schemes  proposed,  and 
liext  season  will  demonstrate  whether  the  discoveries  are  of  any  value. 
The  camp  is  60  miles  from  the  nearest  reducing-works.  It  is  proposed 
to  put  up  a  mill  in  the  district  next  year,  should  the  supply  of  ore  wao*- 
rantit> 

The  Lincoln  City  Lead-WoriLS  have  been  idle  daring  the  year,  kaving 
fallen  into  legal  troubles. 

Snake  Biter  districthsi^  been  steadily  but  slowly  improving,  and  of  Peru 
disPriet  the  same  may  be  said.  The  Champion,  Tiger,  Printer's  Pod, 
Peruvian,  Blanche,  Orphan  Boy,  Silver  Wing,  Potest,  Cony,  Sakey,  and 
the  Comstock  tunnel  mines  have  been  worked  with  considerable  regu- 
larity during  the  year,  and  all  but  the  last  have  shipped  ore. 

The  Sukey  Mill  made  a  short  run  in  the  summer,  but  was  unsnceess- 
fril.  The  ^int  Lawrence  Mill  has  been  transported  to  Georgetown  and 
sold^to  the  Pelican  Company. 

The  operations  of  the  Boston  Silver  Company,  at  Saint  John's,  have 
been  steadily  prosecuted  during  the  season.  The  company  continued  to 
drive  its  long  tunnel  into  Glacier  Mountain  until,  on  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber, it  had  reached  a  length  of  1,075  feet.  It  is  well  constructed  through- 
out, being  7  feet  wide  by  9  feet  high,  and  in  all  places,  where  the  rock 
is  not  sufficiently  hard,  timbered  in  the  most  substantial  manner.  Eight 
veins  have  been  crossed  so  far,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  6  showing  at  the 
points  of  intersection  quartzose  gangne  and  iron-pyrites ;  Nos.  5  and  8, 
a  similar  gangue,  with  zinc-blende  and  galena ;  and  No.  7,  heavy  spar, 
galena,  and  blende,  with  little  iron-pyrites.  All  the  veins,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  No.  8,  are  very  large,  some  of  them  extraordinarily  so,  as,  for 
instance.  No.  5,  which  at  the  point  of  intersection  is  about  20  feet;  and 
No.  2,  which  is  83  feet  thick.  The  latter  carries  such  soft  vein-material 
(broken  quartz  with  iron-pyrites)  and  delivered  when  opened  such  vol* 
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umes  of  water,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  timber  closely  the  whole 
83  feet,  sides,  top,  and  bottom,  with  12-inch  timbers,  (sets  of  10-inch 
timbers  3  feet  apart,  which  had  first  been  inserted,  having  been  broken 
like  reeds  by  the  enormous  pressure.)  Just  before  the  driving  of  the 
tunnel  was  tempqrarily  stopped,  a  ninth  vein  had  been  struck  and  en- 
tered into  for  3  teet,  which  carried  quartz  and  iron-pyrites.  The  oppo- 
site wall  not  having  been  reached,  the  value  of  the  vein  is  unknown. 

At  the  time  above  named  positive  orders  from  the  directors  of  the 
company  in  Boston  forbade  the  continuance  of  the  tunnel  for  the  pres- 
ent, and  ordered  the  development  of  Nos.  5  and  7  by  drifts  and  rises. 
This  work  has  since  been  going  on  uninterruptedly,  30  miners  having 
been  employed  on  an  average,  and  with  most  unexpected  results.  The 
north  drift  on  No.  5  was  200  feet  long  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  vein- 
material  having  been  soft  throughout  that  distance.  When  the  drift  bad 
progressed  so  far,  a  very  serious  cave  occurred  about  170  feet  from  the 
entrance  of  the  drift,  which  delayed  further  driving  for  a  month,  and 
required  timbers  2  feet  in  diameter  for  a  distance  of  50  feet  to  overcome 
it.  A  rise  was  started  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  little  south  of  the  cave. 
While  at  the  intersection  of  the  tunnel  with  No.  5,  only  galena,  blende, 
and  a  little  iron-pyrites  were  found,  containing,  when  solid,  60  to  70 
ounces  of  silver  per  ton ;  the  vein  carried  beyond  a  point  75  feet  from 
the  entrance  northward,  besides  the  minerals  named,  rich  silver-ores, 
such  as  ruby  silver,  stephanite,  polybasite  and  tetrahedrite  in  consider- 
able quantity,  so  that  the  average  value  of  the  ores  was  more  than 
doubled.  The  south  drift  on  No.  5  was  in  about  50  feet  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  has  since  been  driven  to  the  intersection  with  No.  7, 140 
feet  from  the  tunnel.  In  this  drift  only  one  pocket  of  ruby  silver,  ste- 
phanite and  fahlore  was  found.  The  drift  on  No.  7  north  of  the  tunnel 
was  at  the  end  of  the  year  about  60  feet  long,  and  is  throughout  in  very 
soft  and  dangerous  ground,  carrying  no  ore.  The  south  drift  was  in 
about  200  feet,  and  showed  ore  (zinc-blende  and  galena  in  heavy  spar) 
for  almost  the  whole  distance,  the  vein  being  on  an  average  4  to  5  feet 
wide,  and  the  ore-streak  varying  from  1  to  3  feet  At  a  distance  of 
about  180  feet  from  the  entrance,  the  drift  encountered  a  horizontal 
fault  of  8  feet,  (the  vein  being  thrown  to  the  east,)  and  12  feet  farther  a 
second  fault  of  6  feet  in  the  same  direction.  Between  the  two  the  vein 
carried  very  good  galena.  About  6  feet  beyond  the  second  fault  the 
galena  became  very  solid  and  contained  much  native  silver,  which  con- 
tinued for  a  distance  of  30  feet.  The  ore  in  No.  7,  at  the  intersection 
with  the  tunnel,  contained  in  solid  galena  from  48  to  60  ounces  of  silver ; 
at  the  further  end  of  the  drift,  where  native  silver  was  visible,  it  con- 
tained from  100  to  500  ounces,  and  in  ordinary  galena  from  70  to  80 
ounces. 

Since  the  end  of  the  year,  two  rises  have  been  started  on  No.  5, 170 
feet  apart,  the  northern  one  being  at  the  time  of  this  writing  80  feet 
and  the  southern  114  feet  high.  In  the  latter,  north  and  south  drifts 
100  feet  above  drift  No.  1  are  being  started.  Besides  this,  stoping 
ground  for  10  men  is  opened,  and  extraordinarily  rich  silver-ores,  carry- 
ing, however,  little  galena,  are  now  being  extracted. 

On  No.  7  one  rise,  now  120  feet  high,  has  been  made,  and  drifts  will  be 
started  north  and  south  in  a  few  days.  There  are  three  stopes  opened 
on  No.  7,  two  of  which  produce  ore. 

Little  work  has  been  done  during  the  year  in  the  upper  mine  on  the 
Comstock  lode  (probably  No.  7  of  the  tunnel)  beyond  the  extraction  of 
about  60  tons  of  solid  galena.    The  stopes  there  opened  will  probably 
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be  worked  durlDg  this  year,  bat  do  extensive  work  is  intended  there, 
until  the  connection  has  been  made  from  the  tunnel  below. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  company  had  about  800  tons  of  ore  on  hand, 
about  three-fourths  of  which  is  dressing-ore,  to  be  concentrated  in  its 
very  systematic  establishment  and  to  be  smelted  into  pig-lead. 

A  dozen  or  more  veins  have  been  worked  in  Snake  Biver  district  by 
other  parties  at  intervals  during  the  year,  and  somet>f  the  veins  have 
produced  rich  lead-ores  in  small  quantities.  Ko  large  developments 
have,  however,  been  made.  The  ores  mined  have  mostly  been  bought 
by  the  Boston  Silver  Company. 

PARK  COUNTY. 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  has  been  said  in  former  reports  as  to 
the  placers  of  this  county,  though  I  am  informed  in  a  general  way  that 
they  are  making  satisfactory  returns,  particularly  under  a  oonsolidatiou 
of  ownerships  and  a  more  effective  use  of  water.  A  few  woixls  may  be 
said  of  the  quartz-mines.  On  Mounts  Lincoln  and  Bross  the  ])(oose, 
Dolly  Yarden,  Hiawatha,  Lincoln,  Russia,  FonU  Danville,  and  Security 
have  been  working  steadily  during  the  year.  It  is  wholly  impossible  to 
give  any  intelligible  statement  concerning  the  developments  on  any. 
The  entire  story  will  be  told  by  saying  that  in  each  case  the  ore-bodies 
have  been  diligently  followed  wherever  they  led,  and  if  they  suddenly 
pinched  up  to  nothing,  explorations  have  been  turned  in  other  direc- 
tions. On  none  of  these  claims  has  there  been  found  any  regularity 
in  the  deposits.  The  entire  stratum  of  blue  limestone  seems  to  be  satu- 
rated with  mineral,  segregated  in  places  to  bodies  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude. So  far  the  Moose  has  seemingly  had  the  monopoly  of  the  big 
deposits,  but  the  Ford  and  Russia  promise  to  equal  it  shortly  in  quan- 
tity of  mineral.  The  Moose  has  maintained  throughout  the  year  a 
steady  production  of  about  six  tons  daily,  averaging  in  value  about 
$150  per  ton.  The  Dolly  Yarden  has  dofae  well  also,  and  has  yielded 
some  exceedingly  rich  material.  The  Hiawatha  has  been  under  lease, 
and  is  consequently  not  in  as  good  a  condition  as  it  might  be.  The 
Security  has  kept  up  a  fair  production,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
coming  mines  of  the  district. 

In  Buckskin  and  Mosquito  Gulches  a  large  amount  of  prospecting 
and  development  has  been  done,  and  a  number  of  very  good  veins  have 
been  opened ;  also  plenty  of  poor  ones.  At  the  head  of  Buckskin  is 
the  London  lode,  a  vein  which  is  attracting  a  great  amount  of  attention, 
and  which  undoubtedly  is  a  rich  and  valuable  property.  The  Phillips 
has  not  revived  yet,  though  about  five  hundred  tons  of  ore  have  been 
taken  out  during  the  year  for  fluxing  purposes.  In  Mosquito,  the  Orphan 
Boy  has  been  temporarily  opened,  anda  tunnel  has  been  started  to  cut 
it  some  250  feet  deep. 

In  Sacramento  and  Horseshoe  Gulches  a  small  amount  of  ore  has 
been  produced,  mainly  galena.  The  latter  has  been  most  productive,  if 
either  can  be  said  to  have  yielded.  The  amount  of  .prospecting  done 
has  also  been  large,  and  it  is  known  that  the  deposits  in  that  part  of 
the  limestone  belt  are  large  and  worthy  ol  better  attention.  Still,  though 
not  lacking  in  mineral  wealth.  Park  County  improves  but  slowly.  This 
fact  may  be  attributed  to  the  poor  ore-market  which  exists,  and  to  the 
comparative  inaccessibility  of  the  district.  The  latter  drawback  to  its 
growth  will  only  be  removed  when  the.  South  Park  Railroad,  now  con- 
necting Denver  with  Morrison  in  the  foot-hills,  is  pushed  up  the  Platte. 
Oation  to  the  Park.    The  former  may  be  expected  to  cure  itself*. 

21  M 
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FREMONT  COUNTY. 

Bosita, — Few  mining-camps  in  the  West  cam  show  so  rapid  and  so 
healthy  a  growth  as  Hosita.  In  the  snmmer  of  1873  the  first  discovery 
of  note  (the  Senator)  was  made.  A  little  later  the  Pocahontas  vein 
was  fonnd,  which,  with  its  extensions,  is  now  one  of  Uie  most  im- 
portant lodes  in  the  Territory.  The  Greenhorn  range,  in  which  the 
camp  is  located,  is  crossed  from  the  northwest  to  the  southeast  by  an 
eruptive  mass  or  huge  dike  of  porphyry,*  trachyte,  and  andesite,  which 
cnlminates  at  the  south  in  the  Greenhorn  Peak,  and  disappears  at  the 
north  in  Wet  Mountain  Valley.  Within  this  mass,  which  is  from  3  to  5 
miles  in  width,  are  located  all  the  mines  of  importance  hitherto  foond  in 
'  this  neighborhood.  Outside  of  the  porphyry,  in  the  granite,  veins  have 
been  found,  but  they  do  not  exhibit  any  permanence  of  character  or  any 
valuable  features.  Veins  are  also  found  on  the  edge  of  the  eraptive 
rock,  between  it  and  the  granite;  but  these  also  promise  less  than  others 
wholly  within  porphyry. 

The  Pocahontas  vein,  which  has  been  called  the  '^  mother  lode"  of  the 
district,  has  a  course  approximately  the  same  as  that  of  the  ^^  dike,'' 
northwest  and  southeast.  There  are  several  fissures  having  a  parallel 
course  with  that  of  the  Pocahontas,  and  presenting  many  similar  feat- 
ures, leading  to  the  belief  that  this  is  the  line  of  main  fracture  and  also 
of  first  fracture.  The  latter  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  examination  of 
several  places  where  these  northwest  and  southeast  veins  are  crossed  by 
others.  In  every  case  noticed  the  latter  break  through  the  former  with 
a  clean  fracture,  and  generally  cause  faults  of  several  feet  in  the  older 
veins. 

These  secondary  veins  do  not  appear  to  have  any  marked  parallelism 
of  direction,  but  are  claimed  by  some,  who  have  examined  the  whole  dis- 
trict  thoroughly,  to  bear  toward  the  prominent  x)eaks  within  the  range 
of  eruption ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  radiate  from  these  peaks  as  spokes 
from  the  center  of  a  wheel.'  The  only  illustration  reported  to  me  in 
support  of  this  theory  is  the  west  slope  of  the  peak,  on  which  occur  the 
Invincible,  Matchless,  Chieftain,  and  other  veins.  This  is  hardly  con- 
clusive. 

The  Pocahontas  vein  has  been  traced  and  claimed  for  a  distance  of 
several  miles.  Commencing  at  the  southern  end,  so  far  as  at  present 
known,  the  first  mine  is  the  South  African,  followed  by  the  South  Hum- 
boldt, the  Humboldt,  the  Pocahontas,  the  Leviathan,  and  the  redaction- 
works  Leviathan.  In  the  latter  the  vein  appears  to  be  split,  one  fork 
being  known  as  the  Leavenworth,  the  other  as  the  Stevens.  The  last 
claims  have  not  been  developed  sufficiently  to  show  whether  tkts  is  a 
real  forking  of  the  vein  or  a  division  of  the  ore  into  two  or  more  seams. 
The  latter  is  probably  the  case.  The  production  of  the  camp  in  1875 
was  as  follows : 

CnrreDcy. 

Pocahotas  Mine f  165, 000  00 

Humboldt  and  South  Humboldt 62,000  00 

Other  mines 7,200  00 

Total 234,200  00 

Coin  value 201,880  40 

*  I  claim  no  personal  knowledge  of  this  locality.  haviDg  seen  the  range  at  some  dis- 
tance only.  Bat  I  hesitate  to  admit  without  further  evidence  the  eruptive  character 
of  the  conntry-rock  containing  the  veins.  Nevertheless,  I  leave  the  statement  in  the 
text  as  it  was  furnished  to  me. — ^R.  W.  R. 
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Aboat  8,000  linear  feet  of  oiioiag-worfc,  inelttding  Rhafts,  levels,  and 
tunnels,  has  been  done  since  the  opening  of  the  camp.  The  production 
last  year  was  1,300  toas,  shoving  an  average  grade  of  f  180  per  ton. 
As  the  reduetion^works  were  ruoning  but  a  very  short  time  during  the 
year,  nothing  but  high-grade  material  has  been  marketed.  There  are 
now  from  500  to  800  tons  of  ore,  worth  from  $30  to  $60  per  ton,  lying 
on  the  dumps,  awaiting  the  op^iiog  of  the  bome-reduction  works.  The 
ore  is  mainly  composed  of  gray  copper  and  copper-pyrites,  carried  in  a 
gangue  of  heavy  spar.  Galena,  iron-pyrites^  oxide  of  copper,  ruby  and 
native  silver,  and  native  copper  also  ocear.  The  percentage  of  copper 
is  pretty  high,  and  renders  the  ore  unfit  for  amalgamation  without  pre- 
vious leaching.  No  veins  have  yet  been  found  on  any  part  of  the  Green- 
horn range  carrying  a  heavy  percentage  of  lead.  There  is  likely^  to  be 
some  difficulty,  therefore,  in  treating  these  ores  alone  by  smelting. 

Numerous  promising  discoveries  have  be^i  made  on  the  western  slope 
of  the  Greenhorn  range,  in  what  seans  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  same 
belt  of  porphyry.  On  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sangre  de  Gbristo  range,' 
which  lies  just  across  from  the  Greenhorn,  (Wet  Mountain  Valley  being 
between,)  some  disooveries  of  rich  argenUterous  galena  have  been  made, 
and  early  in  1876  a  new  camp  will  be  started  in  their  neighborhood. 
On  Grape  Greek,  which  flows  from  Wet  Mountain  Valley  into  the  Ar- 
kansas, there  has  been  a  copper  excitement,  and  some  outlay  has  been 
made  for  development.  The  results,  however,  have  not  been  very  sat- 
isfactory, and  at  the  close  of  the  year  Copper  Gulch  was  almost  deserted. 

The  following  is  a  statement  c^  the  oonidition  of  the  Bosita  mines  at 
the  latest  date,  (March,  1876,)  reoeived  since  this  report  was  sent  to 
Congress: 

Poeahontas. — ^This  mine  is  opened  by  aboat  1,600  feet  of  shafts  and 
levels,  nearly  all  of  which  has  been  driven  since  March,  1875,  at  which 
time  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  its  present  owners.  The  mine  is  now  worked 
through  a  tunnel  250  feet  long.  The  vein  of  ore  is  from  2  to  5  inches  in 
width,  very  regular  and  c^nti&uous,  aod  mills  between  $170  and  $200 
per  ton.  The  ore  is  a  gray  copper  and  copper-pyrites,  in  a  gangue  of 
heavy  spar,  in  which  is  foun<l,  as  ocoasioBal  minerals,  oxide  of  copper, 
(black,)  ruby  and  native  silver,  a  trace  of  gold,  and  often  iron-pyrites 
and  galena.  Production  from  Mafcb,  1875,  to  January,  1876,  706  tons, 
worth  $123,408.31.  From  the  latter  date  to  March  1  of  this  year,  195 
tons  have  been  produced,  worth  al)out  $36,270,  making  the  total  yield 
for  the  year  ending  March  1, 1876,  nearly  $160,000. 

Humboldt  and  JSauth  Humboldt — This  property  occupies  1,900  feet 
on  the  mother  lode  of  the  district  south  of  the  Pocahontas.  It  is  opened 
by  six  shafts,  of  a  total  d^>th  of  675  feet,  and  has  800  feet  of  levels.  Shaft 
No.  1,  which  is  the  main  working  shaft,  is  at  present  175 feet  deep,  and  is 
being  sunk  i^ieadily.  The  shaft  is  30  feet  in  length,  and  is  divided  into  a 
compartment  for  hoistiag  and  one  for  veatihtian.  The  ore- vein  is  steady 
and  continuous  in  almost  every  part  of  the  mine,  and  it  is  of  the  same 
character  as  that  in  the  Pocahontas.  The  production  of  the  mine  during 
1875  was  $62,000. 

West  Fir^ni^— ^hafb  86  feet  deep,  northwest  drift  90  feet  long.  The 
parties  who  have  leased  the  mine  are  putting  up  a  whim  and  pre- 
paring for  extensive  work. 

Leviatlian. — The  shaft  on  this  claim  is  now  65  feet  deep  and  is  under 
contract  to  100  feet.  A  drift  50  feet  in  length  has  been  driven  south  on 
the  vein,  exposing  a  good  seam  of  rich  ore,  which  shows  extremely  well. 
This  mine  promises  to  become  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  camp. 

Invincible, — ^The  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  142  feet,  and  a  60- 
foot  level  run  100  feet  below  the  surface.    There  is  a  good  quantity  of 
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ore  in  si^ht,  bat  it  is  of  low  grade.    Better  material  is  expected  as  greater 
depth  is  gained. 

Pohnia. — ^The  Polonia  shaft  is  95  feet  deep  and  is  to  be  sank  to  a  depth 
of  125  feet  before  new  levels  are  driven.  Seventy-flve  feet  from  the  sur- 
face drifts  have  jast  been  started,  with  a  good  showing  of  ore. 

SAN  JUAN  COUNTRY. 

To  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  N.  A.  Foss,  saperintendent  of  the  San  Jaan 
Smelting*  and  Beflning  Compan^^  and  late  saperintendent  of  Green 
&  Co.'s  works  at  Silverton,  I  am  indebted  for  a  very  interesting  report 
on  San  Juan,  in  sabstance  as  follows : 

The  San  Jaan  mining  country  is  sitaated  in  the  southwestern  corner 
of  Colorado,  bounded  on  the  west  by  Utah,  on  the  sooth  by  New  Mexico, 
on  the  east  by  the  one  hundred  and  seventh  meridian  of  west  longitude, 
on  the  north  by  a  line  20  miles  north  of  the  fortieth  parallel.  This  vast 
'region  of  over  30,000  square  miles  has  never  been  prospected  or  explored 
to  any  extent  oatside  of  the  5,600  square  miles  relinquished  by  the  Ute 
Indians  in  their  treaty  of  September,  1873,  and  now  comprising  La  Plata, 
San  Juan,  and  Hinsdale  Counties.  The  country  is  divided  into  six  mining- 
districts,  all  of  which,  except  Lake  and  Adams  districts,  are  in  San 
Juan  County. 

The  Animas  district  includes  all  locations  made  on  the  Animas  Biver 
and  its  tributaries  to  a  point  2  miles  above  Howardsville. 

The  Eureka  district  joins  the  Animas  at  this  point  and  extends  to  the 
divide  between  the  waters  of  the  Animas  and  those  of  the  Gunnison 
and  Uncompahgre. 

The  Uncompahgre  district  includes  all  lands  drained  by  the  Uncom- 
pahgre and  its  tributaries  as  far  north  as  the  Ute  reservation. 

Mount  Sneifels  district  includes  the  sections  drained  by  the  Rio  San 
Miguel. 

Lake  district  includes  all  the  locations  made  in  Hinsdale  Connty, 
except  the  mines  situated  in  Burris  Park,  at  the  extreme  head  of  the 
Lake  Fork  of  the  Gunnison,  which  constitute  what  is  known  as  Adams 
or  Park  district. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  during  the  last  two  years,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  distance  from  railroad  communications,  the  inaccessibility 
of  the  country,  and  the  want  of  capital  for  the  development  of  a  new 
mining-camp.  More  than  five  thousand  locations  have  t)een  recorded; 
two  good  wagon-roads  have  been  built  into  the  country,  one  via  Del 
ITorte  up  the  Eio  Grande,  the  other  up  the  Gunnison  via  Saguache. 
Several  fiourishing  towns  have  grown  up,  of  which  Silverton,  the  county 
seat  of  San  Juan,  and  Lake  City,  the  county-seat  of  Hinsdale  County, 
are  the  principal  ones,  each  having  a  population  of  some  five  hundred. 
The  only  mines  that  have  been  worked  to  considerable  extent  in  the 
country  are  the  Hotchkiss,  in  Lake  district ;  the  Silver  wing,  in  Bareka 
district,  and  the  Highland  Mary,  Aspen,  Prospector,  and  Little  Giant, 
in  the  Animas  district. 

The  Hotchkiss,  located  by  Hotchkiss  Finley,  is  the  best  developed 
mine  in  the  San  Juan  country.  Tbe  strike  of  the  vein  is  northeast  and 
southwest;  the  vein-matter  is  60  feet  thick,  audit  was  only  in  the 
latter  part  of  February  that  what  is  considered  the  true  ore-zone  was 
found.  There  are  two  tunnels,  50  and  80  feet  long,  respectively,  which 
give  access  to  the  vein.  The  ore  consists  of  tellurides,  containing  in 
value  about  equal  proportions  of  gold  and  silver.  Specimen  assays 
range  from  $17,000  to  $1^0,000  per  ton ;  18  tons  of  ore  shipped  averaged 
$1,318.61 ;  75  tons  remain  on  the  dump,  valued  at  $150  per  ton. 
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The  Silver  Wing  Mine  consists  of  a  groap  of  ten  lodes,  sitaated  on 
Jones  Mountain,  one  mile  above  the  town  of  Eareka.  It  is  developed 
by  one  tnnnel,  100  feet  long ;  a  second  tnnnel  is  under  contract  for  1,000 
feet.  This  tnnnel  cats  all  the  veins  from  300  to  1,000  feet  below  the 
outcrop.  Assays  range  from  $130  to  $2,800 }  the  ore  contains  iron,  lead, 
and  a  large  percentage  of  copper. 

The  Highland  Mary,  Bob  Brace,  and  Powderhoase  claims  are  all 
located  on  one  vein,  all  sitaated  at  the  head  of  Canningham  Oulch, 
three  miles  above  Howardsville.  The  workings  consist  of  four  tunnels, 
running  in  and  along  the  vein,  300  feet  apart,  one  above  the  other.  The 
crevice  is  15  feet  wide,  with  an  ore-streak  from  9  to  30  inches  wide.  The 
ore  is  argentiferous  galena.  Sample-assays  from  first-class  ore  gave 
$2,100:  second-class,  $760;  thirddass,  $170. 

The  Prospector  Idde  has  probably  furnished  more  ore  than  any  other 
in  the  San  Joan  country.  The  mine  is  located  on  Hazelton  Mountain, 
two  miles  above  Silverton.  The  developments  consist  of  two  shafts, 
100  and  130  feet  deep,  with  a  level  100  feet  long  connecting  the  two,  100 
feet  from  the  surface. 

The  Little  Giant,  located  in  Arrastra  Gulch,  was  the  first  location 
made  in  the  San  Joan  country.  The  mine  has  a  pay-streak  of  8  inches 
of  gold-bearing  quartz.  Twonty -seven  tons,  worked  by  the  arrastra, 
produced  $150  per  ton.  In  1872  a  company  was  organized  in  Chicago, 
known  as  the  Little  Giant  Company,  which  erected  upon  this  property 
amalgamation-works, containing  a*12-horse-power  engine,  Dodge  crusher 
and  ball-pulverizer.  The  works  were  built  1,000  feet  below  the  mine, 
with  a  wire  tram- way  to  bring  the  ore  to  the  mill.  About  100  tons  of 
ore  were  milled,  producing  $14,500,  or  about  65  per  cent,  of  the  assay- 
value.  The  property  has  been  involved  in  litigation  since  the  spring  of 
1874. 

Li8t  of  prodmelng  mines  in  the  San  Juan  country  for  1875. 


District  and  name  of  lode. 


▲ninuw  district: 

Silver  Cord 

Prospector,  first  class 

Prospector,  second  class . . 

Aspine,  first  class 

Aspine,  second  daas 

Philadelphia,  first  diss 

Philadelphia,  second  cla!>8 . 

Saaqnebanna,  second  «laas 

Little  Giant,  a* 

Boreha  district  X 

Lookoatta 

Mountain  Queen,  a 

Oti»pbk,a 

Hartmao.a 

TTucompahgre  district: 

Saxon,  first  olaes 

Saxon,  second  class 

Pougbkeepsie,  a 

Alaska,* 

Tribane,a 

Lake  district: 

Botch  kiss,  first  class 

Hntchkiss,  second  class .. . 

Belle  of  the  Saat,  a , 

Little  Chief,  a 

John  J.  Crooks,  a 
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4 


.... 
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5 

4 
6 
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SO 

60 
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5 
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7  to  10 


10  to  15 
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3to   7 

8 

S4 
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to 

SO 
SS 


60 
3  to    7 

24 


34 

16 


u 
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Galena. 
...do .. 


Galena. 
Galena. 


Galen*. 
Gold... 


Galena 

..do 

GrMT  copper 
...oo 


...do 


Gr^  copper 
do 


Telluric 


Gray  copper 

...cfo 

...do 


1 


C8 


40 
60 


60 
45 

go' 


50 
75 


I 


I 

11 

O   B 


85 
375 
109 
fio5 
175 
501 
S34 
147 


SS5 
3S 

131 
69 

1.383 
600 
833 
613 
117 


178 
769 
381 


I 
I 


4 

s 


•109  90 
484  64 
S18  50 
3S9  69 
8^  96 
647  74 

889  61 
190  07 
825  00 

890  90 
41  36 

169  37 
91  01 

1,788  09 
775  75 
888  31 
791  25 
151  27 

7,155  50 

1,100  00 

830  13 

994  24 

492  50 


M 

a 


I 

.6 


175  S.* 


70  T.* 

'io's.' 


100  S. 


*  a  signifies  average  j  B,  shaft ;  and  T,  tunnel. 
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Total  amooDt  of  ore  smelted  iti  San  Jnan  for  1876, 1724^^ 
tons;  average  value  per  ton,  $216.59  j  total  coin-vafue.     f 37, 361  83 

Total  amount  sbipped  for  treatment  elsewhere,  48^§| 
tons;  average  value  per  ton,  $8^.65;  total  coin- value.      39,135  06 

Total  amount  of  ore  extracted,  221^^^  tone;  doin-value . .      76, 496  88 
Average  coin- value  per  ton  of  all  ore  extracted  and  treated 
or  shipped 345  98 


Total  amount  of  bullion  produced  from  the  172-^^*^  tons 

was  60^^^  tous,  assaying  |o<40.35  per  ton;  coin  value. .  32, 556  10 
1,559  ounces  silrer  refined  in  the  country;  coin-value....        2,015  63 

Total .' 34,571  73 

Loss  in  extracting,  $2,790.05,  equal  to  7^  per  cent,  of  the  ore- value. 

The  coming  season  will  witness  considerable  activity  in  both  mining 
and  smelting  throughout  the  San  Juan  country.  Seventeen  mines  are 
being  worked  during  the  present  winter,  which  will  produce  by  June  1 
500  tons  in  the  Animas  district  and  300  tons  in  the  Lake  district. 

The  next  year's  product  of  bullion,  it  is  estimated,  will  be  about  as 
follows  :  Green  &  Co.,  Tiverton,  1,000  tons  ore,  produf^ng  400  tons  bul- 
lion ;  value,  $550  per  ton.  San  Juan  Smeltinjg  Goompany,  Forks  of 
Animas,  600  tons  ore^  producing  240  tons  bullion ;  value,  $4()0  per  ton. 
There  will  be  no  refining  done  iu  the  country  next  season,  since  the  bul- 
lion can  be  shipped  oat,  the  lead  paying  the  cose  of  transportation. 
Besides  the  two  above  works,  which  will  be  in  operation  by  the  1st 
of  July,  the  Rough  and  Ready  Works,  at  Silvefton,  which  have  been 
lying  idle  for  the  want  of  capital,  may  be  put  in  operation.      * 

BIO  aBAin>£  COUNTY. 

Summit  diafnef.-rThis  district  is  usually  classed  as  part  of  the  San 
Juan  country.  For  the  following  very  interesting  account  of  it  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  C.  E.  Robins,  treasurer  of  the  Little  Annie  Mining  Ck>m- 
pany,  at  Summit.  As  will  be  seen  from  several  dates  given  below,  the 
account  was  received  after  this  report  was  transmitted  to  Congress.  I 
have  felt  justified  in  introducing  it  because  of  its  value  as  a  careful  and, 
in  some  particulars,  detailed  exhibit  of  the  actual  condition  of  mining 
in  that  region. 

Summit  district,  which  is  the  leading  gold-district  of  the  San  Juan 
country,  is  situated  about  27  miles  southwest  of  Del  Norte,  and  lies  just 
within  the  southern  boundary  of  Rio  Grande  County.  Its  approximate 
latitude  is  37^  30';  approximate  longitude,  106^  30'  west  from  Green- 
wich, with  a  mean  elevation  of  about  12,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
surface  below  timber-line  is  for  the  most  part  heavily  wooded  with  spruce 
and  balsam,  and  covered  during  the  three  summer  months,  both  above 
and  below  the  upper  line  of  the  forests,  with  a  carpeting  of  nutritious 
grasses,  colored  by  masses  of  low-growing  plants,  representing  a  very 
large  range  of  the  Alpine  flora  of  Colorado.  The  outlook  from  Summit 
Peak,  12,673  feet  high,  taking  in  the  vast  sweep  of  the  Sierra  Madre, 
Saguache,  and  Sangre  de  Christo  ranges,  a  hundred  miles  in  every  di- 
rection, is  one  of  the  finest  in  Southwestern  Colorado. 

South  Mountain,  in  which  the  mineral  value  of  the  district,  so  far  as 
known,  exclusively  lies,  is  comi>osed  mainly  of  porphyry,  quartzite,  and 
feldspar.    The  quartz  is  in  immense,  but  as  yet  undefined,  masses,  appar- 
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eiitl.v  tbe  result  of  overthrow  in  later  Tertiary  time.  Whether  or  not 
it  exists  in  depth  in  definte  veins,  is  as  yet  an  undetermined  question, 
and  for  the  present  to  the  owners  of  rich  locations  a  matter  of  remote 
inserest,  as  there  is  enough  in  sight  worth  $75  per  ton  in  the  mills  to 
insure  a  large  profit  for  a  long  time  to  come*  The  country-rock  appears 
to  be  all  Azoic ;  no  fossils  yet  fonnd. 

Concerning  tbe  climate,  data  covering  long  periods  do  not  exist.  Tbe 
winter  of  1875«-'76  was  the  first  during  which  the  summit  wai^  occupied 
by  men,  so  far  as  known,  and  it  is  presumed  that  it  shared  in  the  gen- 
eral mildness  of  tbe  season  throughout  the  Western  Hemispliere.  The 
lowest  range  of  the  thermometer  was  only  9^  F.,  and  the  mercury 
passed  below  the  Fahrenheit  zero  but  three  times.  In  February,  snow 
was  12  feet  deep  on  the  level,  and  in  drifts  60  to  70  feet  deep.  On  the 
Ist  day  of  May  it  was  about  7  feet  deep  on  the  level,  but  disappeared 
rapidly  after  that  time.  Snow  lies  in  the  upper  mountain  ravines  at  all 
seasons,  and  there  are  large  fields  of  it  in  such  locations  which  have 
probably  preserved  their  general  summer  outline  during  historic  time. 
The  ground  beneath  the  surface  is  all  at  seasons  frozen  to  an  unknown 
depth,  no  excavations  in  mines  or  foundations  having  yet  passed  below 
the  line  of  perpetual  congelation.  Winter  usually  sets  in  about  the  1st 
of  October,  and  may  be  said  to  melt  into  summer,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  spring,  about  the  1st  of  June.  The  rainy  season  lasts  about  two 
mouths,  July  and  August  The  winds  ( westerly )  are  constant  and  severe 
during  the  winter  season,  but  in  summer  rarely  rise  to  the  height  of 
gales  below  timber-line.  On  the  mountain  summits  they  blow  strongly 
at  all  times.  In  July,  1876,  tbe  treasurer  of  the  Little  Annie  Mining 
Company  obtained  from  the  War  Department  the  location  of  a  record- 
ing station  of  the  signal  service  at  the  summit,  and  regular  observations 
have  been  taken  during  tbe  month  of  August.  Tbe  meteorology  of  tbe 
district,  about  one  thousand  observations  being  taken  monthly,  will  be 
well  defined  if  continued  for  a  year.  Lunar  balos  are  frequent,  and  one 
very  fine  lunar  rainbow,  with  secondary,  was  exhibited  on  the  evening 
9  o'clock)  of  4th  August.  •  Electrical  displays  are  frequent  and  strong, 

n  the  11th  of  August  the  sun,  moon,  and  several  stars  were  visible 
together  a  short  time  before  noon.  Average  thermometer  for  August, 
1876,  was  49.204. ;  highest  reach  of  the  month,  6O0+.  Prevailing 
clouds:  lower,  eumlus  and  nimbus;  upper,  cirrus.  Winds,  mostly 
WS W. ;  force  average,  1  mile  an  hour.  Total  rain-fJall,  3.24  inches.  Al- 
titude of  observations,  11,089  feet. 

Tbe  first  discovery  of  gold  in  tbe  summit  district  was  made  in  Wight- 
man's  Gulch  about  the  last  of  June,  1870,  by  a  party  consisting  of  James 
L.  Wigbtman,  E.  Baker,  J.  Gary  French,  Sylvester  Reese,  and  William 
Boran,  Wightman  getting  the  first  "  prospect.''  All  of  the  party,  with 
the  exception  of  Wightman  and  Beese,  left  by  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, tbe  latter  remaining,  engaged  at  sluicing,  until  thedth  November, 
when  they  left,  heavily  packed,  and  made  their  way  out  through  snow 
waist-deep,  reaching  the  Bio  Grande  in  three  days. 

In  the  spring  of  1871  a  large  number  of  people  flocked  into  tbe  sum- 
mit, hundreds  arriving  while  tbe  snow  was  yet  very  deep  and  work  im- 
practicable. A  general  disgust  soon  took  possession  of  the  prospectors, 
and  by  tbe  last  of  August  there  were  but  three  men  in  tbe  district,  J. 
L.  Wigbtman,  P.  J.  Peterson,  and  J.  P.  Johnson.  These  then  remained 
until  about  the  20th  of  October,  Wightman  and  Peterson  being  tbe  last 
to  leave.  They  took  the  gold  realized  by  sluicing  to  Denver,  and  had 
it  refined  at  the  mint,  dividing  $170  between  the  three  after  paying  all 
expenses  of  tbe  season's  operations;  not  a  very  encouraging  yield  lor 
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a  bard  snmmer's  work.  Several  lodes  had  in  tbe  mean  time  been  fonnd, 
or  at  least  load-locatioqs  made.  Tbe  specimens  foand  in  tbe  galch  indi- 
cated to  the  miners  that  tbey  had  not  washed  far,  and  they  believed 
tfaat  parent  ledges  in  place  were  close  by. 

In  1872  a  few  locations  were  made,  and  1873  witnessed  a  new  emi- 
gration into  the  district,  and  in  that  year  the  richest  mines  in  the  8am- 
rait  were  located.  The  Esmond  and  Sammit  lodes  were  staked  daring 
tbe  sdmmer,  and  on  September  13  F.  H.  Brandt  and  P.  J.  Peterson 
located  the  Little  Annie,  Del  Norte,  and  Margaretta  Mines,  the  former 
being  named  after  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Peterson,  the  latter  after  a  sister- 
in-law  of  Mr.  Brandt. 

Doring  1874  a  vast  nnmber  of  new  locations  were  made,  and  the 
attention  of  the  owners  was  tamed  to  the  matter  of  getting  in  machin- 
ery. Dr.  Richard  F.  Adams,  after  locating  the  Sammit  Mine,  shipped 
a  small  amonnt  of  the  ore  to  be  tested,  and,  having  become  satisfied 
thut  tbe  enterprise  woald  pay,  located  a  mill-site  and  ordered  a  mill, 
which  was  bronght  in  and  commenced  to  run  the  following  spring. 

Daring  the  winter  of  1874-75  negotiations  were  opened  by  the  mine- 
owners  with  capitalists  for  the  pnrpose  of  getting  in  mills.  The  own- 
erer  of  the  Little  Annie,  Del  Norte,  and  Margaretta,  of  the  Golden 
Qaeen,  and  of  the  Golden  Star,  entered  into  contracts  by  which  the 
parties  patting  in  the  mills  were  to  have  an  interest  in  the  mines. 

The  spring  of  1875  marked  the  opening  of  permanent  mining-opera- 
tions at  the  Sammit.  Dr.  Adams's  5-stamp  mill  began  work  as  early 
as  the  advance  of  the  season  permitte:!.  In  the  latter  part  of  May  the 
machinery  for  the  Little  Annie  and  Golden  Qaeen  mills  reached  Del 
Norte  from  Chicago,  and  was  drawn  by  male-teams  on  a  road  cat  for 
the  purpose  over  Del  Norte  Moutitain,  13,000  feet  high,  and  costing 
over  $4,000.  The  machinery  for  the  two  mills  weighed  more  than  50 
tons,  i^at  was  saccessfally  transported  above  the  lower  cloud-belt,  ar  ^ 
placed  in  position  before  the  close  ol  ('*  ptember.  Sach  other  historic^ 
matters  as  properly  beloDg  to  this  skO  h  will  be  foand  nnder  notices  o. 
mining  companies,  mills,  or  mines.       ^ 

The  chief  gold-prodncing  property  of  Sammit  district,  and  of  the  ter- 
ritory known  as  the  San  Jnan  mining-region,  is  owned  by  the  Little 
Annie  Mining  Company,  and  comprises  the  Little  Annie,  Del  Norte,  and 
Margaretta  Gold-Mines,  and  two  placer-claims  of  20  acres  each,  sitnate'' 
in  the  galch  below  them,  with  a  10-stamp  mill,  business  and  assay  office 
store,  bunk-house,  mess-house, retortbonse, charcoal  house, blacksmith 
shop,  tram-way,  substantial  mine  and  mill  dumps,  dam,  flumes,  siaices. 
&c.,  including  all  the  'tems  to  be  foand  in  the  plant  of  a  first-class  gold- 
mining  company. 

The  ores  of  the  Del  Norte  and  Mprgaretta  Mines  have  not  yet  beet. 
tested  in  the  mill.  Average  assay-value  of  former,  $43.37;  of  latter, 
$24.20.  The  Del  Norte  has  yielded  exceedingly  rich  pan-prospects,  and 
on  the  26th  of  Angust,  1876,"  a  very  rich  deposit  of  flour-gold  was  found 
on  the  Margaretta,  the  extent  of  which  has  not  been  determined. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  district  centers  in  the  Little  Annie  Mine. 
This  lies  on  the  northern  slope  of  South  Mountain,  tbe  location,  for 
which  a  United  States  patent  is  now  sought,  being  an  irregular  paral- 
lelogram 50  feet  wide  in  its  narrowest  part,  and  1,500  feet  long,  with  a 
general  course  north  15°  15"  east  and  south  15°  15"  west.  About  600 
teet  of  its  superficial  length  is  below  and  900  feet  above  timber-line. 
The  present  opening  is  600  feet  from  its  lower  end,  and  11,920  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  Little  Annie  has  had  more  development  than  any  mine  in 
the  district,  some  1,200  tons  of  ore  having  been  taken  out,  bat  it  is  yet 
only  an  open  qnarry.    The  rock  is  a  light  quartz,  with  more  or  less  red 
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dish  and  parplish  stain,  derived  chiefly  from  iron,  non-pyritons,  weighing 
aboat  60  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  or  33^  cabic  feet  to  the  ton.  Specimens 
have  assayed  all  the  way  from  $70  to  $160,000  per  ton  at  the  Denver  mint 
and  elsewhere.  Two  to  ten  men  have  been  employed  in  getting  out  ore 
during  the  present  season,  at  an  average  of  4  tons  per  day  of  ten  hours 
to  a  man ;  average  cost,  $1  per  ton.  Black  powder  only  istised  in  blast- 
ing ;  cost,  $4.50  per  keg  of  25  pounds.  The  present  cut  on  the  mine  is 
alx^ut  75  feet  in  length,  open,  and  35  deep  from  highest  point  of  surface. 
Average  breadth  of  cut,  30  feet.  It  is  887  feet  in  vertical  height  above 
the  battery-floor  of  the  mill.  Hand-drilling  used  exclusively.  The  rock 
is  eminently  a  free-milling  ore,  no  sulphides  or  other  minerals  in  com- 
bination having  yet  appeared.  Wages  in  mine,  $2  to  $3  per  day  and 
board.  No  water  obstructs  working.  The  average  value  of  the  ore  is 
best  shown  by  the  result  of  last  autumn's  mill- work,  in  which  306  tons 
taken  from  the  face  of  the  mine,  without  any  sorting,  yielded  $31,444  = 
$102.68  per  ton,  (currency.)  The  gold  is  chiefly  in  the  form  of  "flour,'' 
and  for  the  most  part  invisible,  although  flue  specimens  are  occasionally 
taken,  some  being  of  very  large  size.  The  fineness  of  the  retorts  has 
been  about  980,  as  shown  by  certificates  from  the  mint  at  Denver,  and 
from  the  United  States  assay-office  at  New  York. 

The  ore  is  delivered  from  the  mine  to  the  mill  by  a  tram-way  2,125 
feet  long,  running  down  the  mountain-side  and  connecting  the  two.  It 
was  built  in  the  spring  of  1876,  while  there  was  6  feet  of  snow  on  the 
ground,  and  is  working  constantly  and  satisfactorily,  with  a  capacity  of 
delivery  of  80  tons  per  day  of  ten  hours.  Its  operation  is  automatic,  the 
loaded  car  pulling  up  the  empty  one,  controlled  by  a  break  at  the  mouth 
of  the  mine.  It  is  furnished  with  a  J-iuch  steel  cable,  manufactured  by 
J.  A.  Boebling's  Sous,  which  passes  along  the  track  over  wooden  roll- 
ers. The  cars  have  a  capacity  of  72§  cubic  feet,  or  4,580  pounds.  Before 
the  construction  of  the  tram-way  the  rock  was  hauled  (last  fall)  from  the 
mine  to  the  mill  by  teams,  and  last  spring  was  brought  down  over  the 
snow  in  sleds  apd  raw-hides,  the  former  mode  costing  $3  and  the  latter 
$5  per  ton.  Two  hundred  and  sixteen  tons  and  four  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  pounds  were  brought  down  in  the  manner  last  named,  a 
stout  man  bringing  down  a  ton  to  a  ton  and  a  half  per  day.  The  cost 
of  delivery  by  tram- way  is  about  25  cents  per  ton,  the  difference  being 
an  important  offset  against  its  cost,  which  was  about  $6,000. 

The  Little  Annie  Mill  is  a  10-stamp  outfit,  with  Blake  Crusher;  capac- 
ity of  latter,  30  tons  per  day  of  10  hours.  The  mill  has  two  batteries  of 
five  stamps  each,  four  dolly-tubs,  or  pans,  and  one  agitator.  Amalgamap 
tiou  in  batteries,  on  table-plates,  in  pans,  and  on  a  second  set  of  table- 
plates  on  a  floor  below,  over  which  the  slimes  pass  before  going  into  the 
discharge-sluice.  Fall  of  stamps,  11  inches.  Drop  rate,  60.  Weight, 
530  poutids.  Cams,  two-armed.  Shoes  and  dies  of  white  iron — weight 
of  former  112  pounds,  of  latter  84  pounds.  Length  of  cams  from  point 
to  point,  29  inches.  Battery-issue,  10  inches  deep.  Screens,  No.  1  fine, 
slot.  Pan-revolution,  65  per  minute;  settler,  28  per  minute.  Engine,  25 
horse-power,  burning  16  cubic  feet  of  wood  per  hour.  Blankets  washed 
every  fifteen  minutes.  Wood  delivered,  cut  and  piled,  at  $3  per  cord; 
1,000  cords  now  under  contract,  and  more  than  half  furnished,  at  that 
price.  Steam-pressure  in  boiler,  50  to  55  pounds.  Main  mill  building 
32  feet  by  42  feet;  ell  28  feet  by  24  feet;  substantially  built  of  frame, 
the  maiu  building  two  stories,  with  sharp  pitched  roof  and  deep  loft ; 
siding,  a  double  thickness  of  boards  with  tarred  paper  between ;  roof 
sheathed,  then  a  layer  of  tarred  paper,  and  then  shingles.  Large  water- 
tank  in  loft.  Power  steam,  and  fuel  wood  exclusively;  water  iurnished 
by  Wightman's  Fork  of  the  Alamosa,  on  the  south  bank  of  which  the 
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strnotnre  stands.  Frame  of  mill  raised  10th  August,  1875.  Gommenoed 
to  ran  28th  September  ibllowiug,  and  has  been  in  continaous  operation 
since,  except  from  8th  December,  1875,  to  20th  May,  1876,  during  which 
time  there  was  no  ore  on  hand.  Capacity  per  day  of  24  hours,  5.58 
tons  of  ore,  or  1,100  pounds  per  stamp.  Bunning  time  in  1876,  from  20th 
May  to  1st  September,  (the  date  of  this  rei)ort,)  gross,  103  days;  stop- 
pages of  all  kinds,  470  hours  17^  minutes;  net  running  time,  2,001  hours 
42i  minutes  =  83  days  9  hours  42^  minutes,  during  which  time  the  mill 
has  produced  1,710^^^7  ounces  of  gold,  worth,  in  coin,  $34,202.50. 

The  property  is  favorably  situated  in  regard  to  fuel.  The  four  square 
miles  immediately  surrounding  the  Annie  camp  contain  over  1,000  acres 
of  heavy,  close-standing  timber,  which  will  cut  60  to  80  cords  per  a^re. 
The  operations  of  the  mill  are  constantly  checked  by  assays,  the  appa- 
ratus tor  which  is  ample  and  of  the  best  class,  costing  about  $900.  The 
average  of  blanket-tailings  to  date  has  been  $87.61 ;  of  sluice,  $32.28. 
Arrangements  are  now  in  progress  to  save  a  portion  of  the  waste  repre- 
sented by  the  latter  figure.  Wear  of  shoes  and  dies  per  month  is  $133.33. 
The  following  are  the  elements  of  mill-work  for  24  hours: 

Wages  of  amalgamator $3  33 

Wages  of  two  eogioeers 4  50 

Wages  of  one  man  at  crasher 1  33 

Wages  of  two  battery-feeders 4  00 

Wages  of  two  blanket-washers 4  00 

Wagesof  one  wood-passer 1  33 

Board  of  above  at  $1 9  00 

Total  mill-wages 27  49 

Fael,3cords,  at(3 9  00 

Mercnry '. 50 

Oils  and  tallow 50 

Cyanide  of  potassium 25 

Lights 35 

Incidentals 50 

Cost  of  ronning  mill  34  hoars 38  59 

Cost  of  mining  ore,  with  six  men  employed  at  mine,  at,  say,  13.75  each J 6  50 

Board  of  same 6  00 

Powder,  tools,  and  repair  of  same.. 2  50 

Average  cost  of  mining 25  00 

(This  is,  of  course,  only  during  the  season  of  active  operations  at  the  mine,  say  five 
months  in  the  year,  at  present.) 

Other  expenses : 

Wear  and  tear  of  tram-way $1  50 

Wear  and  tear  and  replacement  of  mill  and  machinery 6  00 

Wear  and  tear,  depreciation,  repairs  and  betterments  of  buildings  of  company 

other  than  mill  and  tram-way,  dam,  sluices,  &o 2  50 

Salaries 11  28 

Office-expenses 20 

Goneral  expenses 50 

Blacksmith,  charcoal,  &c 2  00 

23  96 

To  this  may  be  added  interest  at  10  per  cent,  oa  cost  of  the  company's  perma- 
nent improvement|  say  15  00 

KBCAFrrULATlON. 

Mining (25  00 

Milling 38  59 

All  other  ont-go 23  98 

Total  ontlay  in  24  hours  during  the  season  of  out-door  work,  (say  five 
months,)  exdading  interest  on  permanent  improvements • 87  57 
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Adding  to  this  cost  of  prepwriog  meals,  and  all  other  miscellaneons 
outlays  not  heretofore  itemized,  the  cost  of  ranning  the  compaDy  fbr 
one  day,  from  1st  May  to  Ist  October,  may  be  set  down  at  $95.  Dar- 
ing the  balance  of  the  year^  while  the  production  is  the  same,  the  ex- 
penses are  on  a  greatly-reduced  scale. 

The  cost  of  board  for  the  hands  is  94  cents  6  mills  per  day,  or  31^ 
cents  per  meal. 

The  Little  Annie  Mill  has  at  present  but  10  stamps,  but  there  are  04 
stamps  working  under  contract  on  Annie  ore  at  ft  cost  to  the  company 
of  tlO  per  ton.  This  reduces  very  largely  on  the  balance-sheet  the 
ratio  of  cost  to  yield.  With  10  stamps,  it  costs  the  Little  Annie  Mill 
$12.30  to  reduce  a  ton  of  ore;  with  30  stamps,  it  is  profitably  done  for 
$7.  The  needed  increase  of  mill-capacity  will  soon  be  matte.  Under 
the  above  showing,  the  Little  Annie  Company's  expenses  on  its  own 
work  and  plant  are  $34,675  per  annum,  charging  the  maximum  outlay 
(that  during  the  summer  months)  t^  every  day  in  the  year.  The  prod- 
uct in  its  own  mill  (at  {he  average  so  far  made  of  $3,000  per  week)  is 
$156,000  per  annum,  or  a  net  earning  of  10  per  cent,  on  $1,213,250. 
Three-sixteenths  of  the  Little  Annie,  Del  Norte,  and  Margaretta  Mines 
and  the  two  placers  were  sold  in  1875,  before  the  mill  began  to  run,  for 
$78,000. 

The  placers  have  been  worked  only  at  intervals,  without  system  and 
without  machinery.  In  this  mode  they  have  yielded  some  very  fine 
nuggets,  and  have  about  returned  the  expense  put  on  them.  Copper 
is  fosnd  widely  dififused  iu  Wightman^s  Gulch,  also  platinum  in  small 
acicular  bodies. 

The  Little  Annie  Company  is  an  unorganized  aesociation,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  F.  H.  Brandt,  Johnston  Livingston,  P.  J.  Peterson, 
John  J.  Crooke,  Lucius  A.  Winchester,  Le  Grande  Dodge,  Henry  S. 
Hoyt,  jr.,  Lewis  Crooke,  Eliza  S.  Winchester,  and  Frank  W.  Win- 
chester. 

Its  managers  are  Pear  J.  Peterson,  superintendent,  and  Charles  E. 
Robins,  treasurer.  The  office  of  the  company  is  at  the  mine.  Summit, 
Bio  Grande  County,  Colorado. 

The  following  is  its  balance  sheet  for  September  1, 1876 : 

Little  Anni6  Mill |34,557  48 

Macbinory-poad 2,095  13 

Cash  on  band  in  office 12  00 

Gold  on  hand,  105.25  onncee 2,105  00 

Cash  in  bank  of  San  Jaan,  Del  Norte 13,429  35 

Gold  in  tranaitn,  252  onnoee .«« 5,040  00 

Kotes  receivable 953  87 

Debts  receivable 2,662  37 

Merchandise 3,357  73 

Miscellaneons  property^  tools,  &o 2,556  96 

Office  and  store  bnihling 971  99 

Farniturein  same 292  66 

Patent-expenses 1,317  25 

Legal  expenses 359  69 

Office-expenses 46  76 

General  expenses 2,825  17 

Mill-expenses 904  30 

Mill-wages 1,026  90 

Mine-wages 873  13 

Other  wages 2,964  41 

Salaries 2,395  22 

Assay-outfit 740  09 

Tunnel-site 69  25 

Placers 123  35 
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Surveys 1,084  07 

Cbarooal-honse 46  00 

Oatbaildiugs 153  10 

Retort-honse 40  43 

Cook-bonse 71  49 

Bunk-bouse 828  00 

Golden  Queen  Mining  Company 878  88 

San  Jnan  Consolidated  Mining  Company 1,000  00 

Ore,  1875 1,890  00 

Kawhide  ore,  1876 1,143  15 

Wood,lH75 2,418  13 

Wood,  1876 611  45 

Cbarcoal  on  band 389  20 

Lumber  on  hand 1,184  26 

Tram- way,  payments  on  aoooant 2,787  44 

Tram- way  expenses 15  00 

DividendNo.  1 3,480  02 

99,100  62 

I 

Credit  aootmnU, 

i 

Loss  and  gain |34,374  17 

Bills  payable 37  00 

Assessments 1,485  00 

Tram-way  earnings 33  00 

Retorts,  (gold  taken  from  mill, )  3, 113.87  ounces 62, 277  34 

Exchange 894  11 

99,100  62 

The  Golden  Queen  Mine  was  located  in  the  latter  part  of  September, 
1873,  by  Josiab  Mann,  O.  P.  Posey,  John  Grant,  and  others.  It  has 
been  extensively  worked,  and  a  stamp-mill  has  been  erected  88  feet 
east  of  the  Little  Annie  Mill,  which  is  a  daplicate  of  the  latter,  except 
that  the  engine  is  20  horse-power  instead  of  25.  Assays  of  ore  in  mine 
have  not  hitherto  run  high,  and  definite  information  as  to  mill-results 
is  not  at  present  accessible.  The  owners  are  Johnston  Livingston,  John 
J.  Crooke,  Adams  &  Posey,  Arthur  Burton,  Peter  Beeker,  Joseph  S. 
Beef,  John  A.  McDonald,  Lucias  A.  Winchester,  J.  S.  Partridge,  Lewis 
Crooke,  William  Beck,  James  L.  Hill,  Henry  B.  Olark,  F.  C.  Day,  L.  O. 
ISmith,  E.  0.  Sheppard,  and  L.  0.  Baker.  Offioe,  Summit,  Bio  Grande 
County,  Colorado. 

The  Summit  Mine  was  located  in  1873,  by  Dr.  Richard  F.  Adams,  and 
his  5-stamp  mill,  erected  in  the  autumn  of  1874,  was  the  pioneer  of  all  the 
machinery  now  in  the  district.  The  mine  lies  high  up  on  the  northeast- 
ern face  of  South  Mountain,  and  a  considerable  of  surface-ore  has  been 
taken  from  it.  Various  assays  have  ranged  from  $10  to  $200.  Yield 
in  mill  not  ascertained.  Fifteen  more  stamps  designed  for  the  latter 
are  at  Del  Norte.  The  power  is  water,  supplemented  by  a  steam-engine. 
The  owners  are  R.  F.  A.dams,  Lewis  Crooke,  and  Le  Grande  Dodge. 

The  Golden  Star  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company  owns  three  mines, 
all  located  by  Isaac  Garnett;  the  Golden  Star  No.  2,  staked  19th  June, 
1874;  Eighth  Wonder,  staked  22d  June,  1874 ;  and  the  Keystone,  staked 
3d  July,  1874.  Assays  have  been  had  from  the  former  of  $20.  A  supe- 
rior mill  has  been  erected  by  the  company  on  Wightman's  Fork,  with 
ten  650-pound  stamps,  and  provision  lor  ten  more.  The  building  is  32 
by  48  i'eet,  with  addition  for  boiler  of  16  by  30  feet,  substantially  con- 
structed with  double-board  siding  inclosing  a  layer  of  tarred  paper ; 
felt  roof.  Large  Blake  crusher ;  engine,  double  cylinder  and  40  horse- 
power 5  sing:le-armed  cams.  Large  grindrng-pan,  with  capacity  of  eight 
tons  of  tailings  daily.  Drop  rate,  00 ;  high  mortars ;  single  discharge, 
(as  are  all  the  mills  in  this  district;)  width  of  issue,  12  inches;  amalga- 
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ination  in  battery  aod  on  table-plates ;  no  blankets.  Bnmpingtableou 
Bittinger  plan  for  concentration ;  one  Wheeler  &  Randall  pan  for  work- 
ing concentrates,  with  raised  patent  washers;  screens,  No.  1  fine,  slot 
Machinery  by  Morey  &  Sperry,  of  New  York.  Capital  stock,  $1,000,000. 
Principal  office,  Chicago,  ill.;  branch  office.  New  York.  Daniel  Barnam, 
president ;  C.  R.  Brooke,  secretary  5  J.  A.  Sperry,  builder  and  agent. 
Majority  of  stock  held  in  New  York.  The  mill  has  just  commenced  to 
run ;  results  of  work  not  ascertained. 

The  San  Juan  Consolidated  Mining  Company  is  a  combination  owning 
oyer  15,000  linear  feet  on  Soath  Mountain,  iX)mprisiug  a  large  number 
of  locations,  of  which  the  Ida,  staked  out  by  Colonel  Oillette,  in  July, 
1874,  is  at  present  regarded  as  the  best.  A  30-stamp  mill  has  just  been 
erected,  and  has  commenced  running.  Weight  of  stamps,  500  pounds; 
fall,  12  inches;  rate,  37  per  minute.  Double-armed  cams;  issue,  13 
inches  wide.  Engine,  45  horse-power;  steam-pressure,  50  pounds. 
Amalgamation  in  battery  and  on  table  plates.  Blankets  washed  every 
15  minutes.  Four  Bartola  pans,  rate  of  revolution  35  per  minute;  one 
settler,  rate  35 ;  screens.  No.  1  fine,  slot ;  Dodge  crusher,  large  size. 
Mill. building,  50  feet  square.  Capital  stock,  $3,000,000.  Charles  W. 
Tankersley,  president ;  Thomas  M.  Bowen,  secretary.  Office  of  the  com- 
pany, Del  Norte,  Rio  Grande  County,  Colorado. 

Cropsey's  Mill  was  erected  by  Col.  A.  J.  Cropsey  during  the  present 
season,  to  commence  operations  in  the  early  part  of  July,  1877.  The 
structure  is  32  by  60  feet,  substantially  built  of  logs.  It  has  four  bat- 
teries, of  B\x  stamps  each.  Weight  of  stamps,  ^K)  pounds ;  fall,  15 
inches;  drop-rate,  30  per  minute;  capacity,  twenty  tons  daily.  Water 
supplied'to  batteries  and  pans  by  a  large-sized  Knowles  steam-pump. 
Engine,  25  horse-power.  The  four  silvered  table-plates  have  an  aggre- 
gate surface  of  160  square  feet.  Blanket-tailings  run  through  Bartolo 
pans.  The  mill  was  built  for  custom-work,  and  has  up  to  this  time  been 
engaged  in  sampling  the  ores  of  various  mines. 

The  foregoing  comprises  the  main  points  of  the  developments  in  the 
district.  Other  mines  of  more  or  less  prominence  are  the  Chicago, 
located  in  1874;  present  owners,  John  B.  Hoffy,  W.  W.  Park,  and  J.  W. 
Harris;  the  Dexter,  located  October,  1873,  by  Josiah  Mann,  Arthur 
Burton,  and  John  A.  McDonald ;  the  Golden  Eagle,  located  May,  1875, 
by  Jos.  S.  Reef,  Josiah  Mann,  and  Peter  Beeker;  the  Highland  Mary, 
located  July,  1875,  by  Josiah  Mann,  P.  Beeker,  J.  S.  Beef,  and  A.  J. 
Sparks ;  the  Missionary,  located  by  Benjamin  Burroughs,  June  18, 1874 ; 
the  Yellow  Jacket,  Eising  Sun,  Caribou,  Little  Jessie,  Little  Nellie, 
Goldie  May,  Mountain  Queen,  Wisconsin,  Poorman,  Des  Moines,  Es- 
mond, Ellen,  Odin,  Centennial,  Princess,  Aurora,  Narrow  Gauge,  Grey 
Eagle,  Moltke,  Tender  Foot,  Queen  Esther,  David  Fulton,  John  J. 
Crooke,  Captain  Charley,  Golden  Star  No.  1,  Annie  E.  Benson,  McCor- 
mick.  Independence,  Saint  Louis,  Amazon,  St.  Mary's,  Washington, 
Columbia,  and  Major,  from  the  last  of  which  have  been  taken  the  finest 
specimens  of  free  gold  yet  yielded  by  Summit  district. 

The  population  of  the  district  is  about  two  hundred.  Del  Norte,  27 
miles  distant,  to  which  access  is  had  by  a  wagon-road  built  this  year, 
and  by  a  trail  down  Plnos  Creek,  is  its  supply-point  Besides  the  mills 
and  their  out-buildings,  there  are  about  fitly  cabins  in  the  settlement, 
built  of  logs  and  covered  with  dirt.  Freight  to  Del  Norte  varies  from 
1^  to  10  cents  a  pound.  Wood  is  the  only  fuel.  Cost  of  lumber,  $30  per 
M ;  potatoes,  1  to  8  cents  per  pound ;  flour,  $8.75  per  hundred ;  tea,  $1.25 
to  $1.50  per  pound ;  beef,  7^  cents  per  pound ;  bacon,  22^  cents  per  pound ; 
sugar,  18  to  20  cents  per  pound;  onions,  12^  cents  per  pound;  dried  ap* 
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plea,  dried  peaches,  s/ai  dried  currants,  20  cents  per  pound ;  rice,  20  cents 
per  ponnd ;  crackers,  20  cents  per  pound ;  cheese,  30  cents  per  pound ; 
kerosene,  $1  per  gallon.  All  supplies  must  be  laid  in  before  winter  opens. 
No  raising  of  vegetables  has  yet  been  attempted  in  the  district,  though 
it  is  possible  that  a  very  few  of  the  hardier  kinds  might  succeed.  There 
have  been  so  far  only  two  deaths,  one  from  a  blast  and  one  from  debility — 
an  invalid.    Water  boils  at  1S2P. 

The  two  accompanying  sketches  show,  one  the  mountain  and  camp  as 
seen  from  the  northwest,  the  other  the  net- work  of  locations  covering  a 
portion  of  the  northern  and  eastern  face  of  South  Mountain.  Although 
twenty-three  hundred  claims  have  been  recorded  within  its  limits,  the 
district  so  far  has  been  orderly  and  peaceable.  The  sketch  of  the  mount- 
ain and  camp  is  by  Henry  Learned,  associate  of  the  Chicago  Academy 
of  Design,  and  the  mine-map  by  J.  F.  Sanders,  United  States  deputy 
mineral  surveyor.  There  are  at  present  89  stamps  in  the  Summit  and 
one  arrastra.  Two  more  mills  are  under  contract.  With  the  reduction 
appliances  now  on  the  spot  or  coming,  the  rank  of  the  district  as  a  gold- 
producing  territory  will  soon  be  definitely  established. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 


WYOMING  AND  DAKOTA, 

From  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  I  have  little  to  report.  The  Sweet- 
water region  seems  to  be  nearly  idle,  and  discoveries  reported  in  oUier 
parts  of  the  Territory  have  not  yet  attained  the  rank  of  regnlarly-pro- 
dnctive  districts,  thoagh  I  hear  vagaely  of  some  mines  not  far  from 
Laramie  which  are  expected  to  prove  extremely  profitable.  Doubtless 
before  this  report  appears  in  print  fnll  information  will  have  been  fur- 
nished by  the  press  as  to  rumors  which  I  have,  at  the  moment  of  writ- 
ing these  lines,  no  opportunity  to  investigate. 

The  production  of  iron  ore  for  shipment  to  Utah,  which  is  used  as  a 
flux  in  the  lead-smelting  furnaces,  is  still  continued ;  but,  although  I 
have  not  obtained  the  precise  figures,  I  feel  sore  that  this  business  is 
declining  or  about  to  decline.  The  transportation  for  so  many  hundred 
miles  of  a  superb,  pure  red  hematite,  only  to  throw  away  in  mattes, 
slags,  and  salamanders  the  iron  it  contains,  is  a  lamentable  waste;  and 
if  t-he  discovery  and  use  by  the  Utah  metallurgists  of  ferruginous  fluxes 
nearer  home  should  result  in  stopping  the  shipments  of  the  Bawlings 
ore,  and  in  leading  its  owners  or  others  to  utilize  it  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron  and  steel,  both  the  country  and  the  individual  would  be  gainers 
by  the  exchange.  The  ore  in  question  could,  I  think,  without  doubt,  be 
used  in  the  open-hearth  steel-manufacture  by  the  pig-and-ore  modifica- 
tion of  the  Martin  process.  The  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  utilizing 
it  in  the  blast-furnace  for  the  manufactore  of  pig-iron  is  that  of  obtain- 
ing a  suitable  fuel.  For  the  present,  the  coke  of  Southern  Colorado, 
or  charcoal  from  the  Eocky  Mountains,  seem  to  be  the  only  available 
fuel  for  this  purpose.  But  re verberatories,  Ghenot  or  Blair  retorts,  &c., 
can  be  run  with  Wyoming  coal,  using  the  Siemens  producer  and  regene- 
rators if  necessary ;  and  hence  there  will  be  a  chance,  whenever  the 
price  of  iron  advances,  to  start  some  form  of  ''  direct  manufacture,"  or 
of  the  fabrication  of  steel. 

The  coal-mining  industry  of  the  year  is  shown  in  the  following  fig- 
ures, for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  I.  W.  Sannett,  auditor  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Bailroad  Company,  at  Omaha. 

Product  of  the  mines  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 

Toiu. 

Carbon 61,761 

Eock  Springs. 104,667 

Almy,  near  Evanston 42, 156 

ProdiACt  of  other  mineSj  shipped  by  railroad. 

Excelsior  Company,  Bock  Springs 6, 366 

Rocky  Mountain  Company,  Almy 83, 917 

Coalville  mines,  near  Echo . . . . , 28, 197 

Total  product 327,054 

I  believe  these  are  tons  of  2^000  pounds* 
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THE  BLACK  HILLS. 

Mr.  Walter  P.  Jenney,  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  has  made,  during  1875,  a  careful  exploration  of  the  Black 
Hills  of  Dakota,  and  his  forthcoming  report  will  doubtless  contain  a 
clear  and  discriminating  account  of  their  mineral  resources,  so  far  as 
these  can  be  determined  by  a  general  reconnaissance.    In  the  present 
instance  I  expect  that  Mr.  Jenney's  report  will  approximately  fix  the 
extent  and  nature  of  the  gold-bearing  drift,  upon  which  the  placer  and 
hydraulic  industry  will  depend.    Of  course  he  could  not  explore  the 
quartz-veins,  nor  prophesy  whether  or  not  rich  mines  of  that  character 
would  be  opened  there.    It  is  evident  that  a  considerable  immigration 
will  pour  into  that  region  as  soon  as  the  Indian  title,  or  the  Indian  oppo- 
sition, is  extinguished.    Not  improbably  there  will  be  some  excitement ; 
certainly  there  will  be  sanguine  reports  from  miners  and  speculators. 
But  I  hazard  little  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  placer  and  gravel 
deposits,  though  they  may  snfBice  to  open  the  country  to  other  industries, 
will  not  sustain  for  any  considerable  period  a  large  and  profitable  pro- 
duction of  gold.    A  few  localities  of  limited  extent  will  perhaps  prove 
rich,  but  there  is  apparently  no  chance  of  finding  such  wide  and  deep 
auriferous  drift  as  the  western  flank  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  presents. 


CHAPTER     IX. 


NEW  ilBXICO. 

For  notes  of  the  miningindustry  in  this  Territory  I  am  chiefly 
indebted  this  year  to  Mr.  Theodore  F.  Van  Wagenen,  of  Colorado,  who, 
as  my  agent,  collected  such  data  as  were  available  with  the  means  at 
command.  According  to  his  reports  and  estimates,  the  coin-valae  of 
the  bullion-prod  act  of  New  Mexico  in  1876  was  as  follows : 

Silver  bullion ^ $226,000 

Oold-dast 96,000 

Gold  and  silver  in  ores  shipped  oat  of  the  Territory  for 

redaction 6, 000 

Total  precious  metals 326, 000 

Estimated  value  of  copper  in  copper-ores  and  of  a  small 
quantity  of  pig-lead 74, 916 

Total  metallic  products 399, 916 

The  small  progress  of  mining  in  this  Territory  is  dae  to  its  remote 
position  and  imperfect  communication  ;  the  indolence  or  indifference  of 
the  Mexicans  and  half-breeds,  constituting  the  larger  part  of  its  popula- 
tion ;  the  great  scarcity  of  water,  which,  in  many  localities,  forbids  placer- 
mining,  and  in  others  enhances  the  co^t  of  milling  quartz ;  and,  finally, 
the  failure  to  obtain,  in  many  of  the  mountainous  districts,  adequate  sup- 
plies of  ore  suitable  for  the  simple  processes  of  reduction  upon  which 
reliance  must  be  placed  in  the  early  stages  of  development.  There  is 
a  large  area  of  auHferous  alluvium  in  the  Territory ;  its  resources  in 
copper  are  remarkably  extensive;  large  veins  of  galena  characterize 
several  of  the  mining-districts ;  and  the  supply  of  coal  is  both  abundant 
and  excellent.  As  yet,  however,  no  quartz-mines,  whether  of  gold  or 
silver,  have  been  successfully  worked  for  long  periods  since  the  days 
when  MaxwelPs  ranch  and  the  Ortiz  Mine  grant  were  under  active 
development.  The  recently-developed  silver-districts  contain  many 
deposits  of  the  character  of  pockets  or  chambers  and  much  base  metal, 
and  the  lack  of  water  in  most  of  them  increased  the  cost  of  operations. 
Yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  deduce  from  these  results  of  experience  thus 
far  a  general  conclusion  unfavorable  to  the  resources  of  the  Territory. 
The  very  predominance  of  base  metals,  for  instance,  which  now  con- 
stitutes a  hinderance  to  rapid  development,  will  become  in  time  an  ele- 
ment of  prosperity;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  small  amount  of 
successful  quartz-mining  is  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
small  amount  of  energetic  prospecting  and  of  invested  capital.  These 
views  are  illustrated  by  the  details  given  below. 

GRANT  OOTTWTY. 

The  mines  of  this  county  yielded  last  year  about  $226,000  in  silver 
and  $26,000  in  gold.    Mining  is  now  carried  on  in  five  districts  in  the 
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connty,  viz,  Pinos  Altos,  Georgetown,  Lone  Mountain,  Silver  Flat,  and 
Chloride  Flat. 

Pinos  Altos  district  produces  gold  exclusively.  The  country-rock  is 
syenite  and  gneiss,  and  the  deposits  have  generally  the  character  of 
gash-veins;  but  a  few  are  apparently  true  fissures.  The  principal  veins 
are  the  Pacific,  Pacific  No.  2,  Arizona  Central,  and  Atlantic.  None  of 
the  mines  are  deeper  than  150  feet.  The  surface-ores  assay  from  $S  to 
$25  per  ton,  and  consist  of  a  honey-combed  quartz  in  which  the  gold  is 
comparatively  free.  Beneath  the  zone  of  decomposition  the  veins  carry 
pyrites  worth  about  $10  per  ton  in  gold  and  silver.  As  yet  this  class* 
of  mineral  has  not  been  successfully  worked,  and  hence  only  sur&ce- 
ores  have  been  extracted.  In  the  gulch  are  two  steam-arrastra  mills, 
one  having  eight  machines  and  the  other  four.  The  district  contains 
about  a  dozen  other  arrastras,  driven  by  horse-power.  They  save  from 
60  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  assay- value  of  the  quartz.  During  last  season 
a  number  of  Mexicans  extracted  from  the  gulch-diggings  a  small  amount 
of  gold. 

Georgetown  district  is  at  present  by  far  the  most  promising  in  Grant 
County.  The  country-rock  is  limestone,  and  the  mines,  excepting  the 
Pi-Ute  and  Naiad  Queen,  are  contact-deposits  occurring  between  lime- 
stone and  slate.  The  Pi-Ute  and  Naiad  Qnee^  are  on  the  same  lode, 
which  appears  to  be  a  contact- vein,  having  granite  for  its  hanging- waJl. 
The  ores  of  the  district  have  a  siliceous^  limestone  gangue,  and  consist  of 
carbonates  of  lead,  galena,  antimonial  silver,  silver  chloride,  and  native 
silver.  The  miners  separate  their  ores  into  two  grades,  milliog  and 
smelting  ore.  The  separation  is  effected  mainly  by  washing,  by  which 
the  finer  and  poorer  material  is  washed  away  from  the  larger  and  heav- 
ier. The  former  constitutes  the  milling-ore,  and  averages  about  $125  per 
ton.  The  latter  is  smelted  into  ^<  lead  bullion,"  and  averages,  as  delivered 
to  the  furnaces,  from  $500  to  $1,500  per  ton.  The  camp  contains  two 
Mexican  furnaces,  each  capable  of  treating  one  ton  in  24  hours*  A 
stamp-mill  is  being  erected  to  crush  and  concentrate. 

The  two  principal  mines,  aside  from  the  Pi-TJte  and  Naiad  Queen,  are 
the  Commercial  and  McGregor,  each  of  which  is  between  30  and  40  feet 
deep.  About  a  dozen  more  complete  the  list.  Work  has  been  quite 
continuous  in  this  district  during  the  year. 

Lone  Mountain  district  has  not  prospered  greatly  during  the  year. 
The  veins  are  narrow  and  poor,  and  fiU  the  Umestone  rock  like  a  net- 
work. A  large  amount  of  work,  therefore,  produces  only  a  small  amount 
of  ore.  When  the  district  was  first  opened  several  rich  pockets  were 
found,  which  caused  considerable  excitement,  but  in  1875  the  develop- 
ments were  meager.  The  silver-ore  is  a  mixture  of  chlorides  and  sul- 
phides, carries  very  little  lead  and  not  much  gold.  The  principal  mines 
worked  during  the  year  were  the  Burango,  Emma,  Copper  Point,  Home 
Ticket,  and  Bed  Lode.  They  have  attained  a  depth  of  30  to  50  feet,  and 
have  been  producing  with  more  or  less  regularity  during  the  year.  The 
reducing  facilities  of  the  camp  consist  of  two  steam-mills  of  30  tons 
capacity  each.    The  system  employed  is  the  Washoe  raw  amalgamation. 

Silver  Flat  and  Chloride  Flat  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Silver 
City.  In  the  former  most  of  the  mines  are  idle,  the  ore  being  of  so  low 
grade  as  to  offer  no  inducements  for  working  at  present. 

The  New  Issue  and  the  Legal  Tender  are  the  best  mines  of  the  dis- 
trict. Chloride  Flat  has  produced  a  considerable  amount  of  ore  during 
1875.  The  deposits  are  in  limestone,  and  occur  with  some  regularity, 
though  presenting  no  proofs  of  permanence.  Most  of  them  lie  horizontal, 
expanding  at  times  into  large  bodies  or  chambers,  and  again  narrowing 
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to  seams  qaite  difficult  to  trace.  The  ores  are  Bimilar  to  those  of  George- 
town, contaiDiDg  sometimes,  however,  a  little  copper.  The  gangae  is 
calc-spar. 

The  Provid^eDce,  which  in  1873  was  one  of  the  best  mines  of  the  dis- 
trict, has  been  idle  for  two  year?.    It  is  75  feet  deep. 

The  Two  Ikes  is  worked  only  by  Mexicans.  It  has  produced  a  small 
quantity  of  ore  during  the  year.  This  was  formerly  a  productive  and 
profitable  mine. 

The  Texas,  which  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  mine  in  New 
Mexico  at  present,  was  worked  steadily  during  most  of  the  year ;  and 
the  Seventy-Six,  on  the  same  vein,  has  also  been  tolerably  productive. 

The  Seneca  has  been  idle  for  four  years.  The  Dexter  has  yielded 
nothing  for  the  last  six  months,  but  is  still  prospected. 

There  are  three  mills  at  Silver  Gity-<-the  Tennessee,  Bennett's,  and 
the  Wisconsin.  Their  combined  capacity  is  about  15  tons  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  they  have  been  running  with  considerable  regularity 
during  the  year.  The  Wisconsin  amalgamates  raw,  the  other  two  roast. 
The  Tennessee  Mill  is  supplied  with  ten  stamps,  two  BrUckner  cylinders, 
and  six  pans.  The  Bennett  Mill  carries  ten  stamps,  six  triple^hearth 
reverberatory  roasting-fumaces,  four  4-foot  Yarney  pens,  two  6>foot 
Wheeler  pans,  and  five  3-ton  tanks  for  leaching.  The  Wisconsin  Mill 
uses  a  Bolthoff  pulverizer. 

What  are  known  as  smelting-ores  in  this  district  are  the  richer  grades 
carrying  usually  300  ounces  of  silver  and  upwards  per  ton.  They  gen- 
erally contain  a  little  lead,  and  there  is  juaib  enough  galena  in  the  dis- 
trict to  permit  (with  careinl  repeated  use  of  the  lithi^ge  ftom  eupella- 
tion)  a  limited  amount  of  lead-smelting  in  a  blast-fumaoe.  The  furnaces 
used  are  built  of  adobe,  and  are  8  feet  high  from  the  bottom  of  the  cruci- 
ble. They  will  stand  about  four  days'  heat,  after  which  they  must  be 
relined.  Sometimes  a  species  of  refractory  sandstone  is  used  instead, 
of  the  adobe,  which  will  last  for  nearly  two  weeks.  One  tuyere  is  used, 
and  the  blast  is  supplied  by  a  common  bellows,  worked  by  band.  The 
fuel  is  oak  or  pine  charcoal,  the  former  being  preferred.  The  Mexicans 
make  their  charge  about  as  follows :  one-third  ore,  one-third  old  slag,  and 
one-third  litharge.  This  is  thoroughly  mixed,  and  fed  in  by  the  bucket- 
ful alternately  with  the  coal.  The  cupels  are  made  of  adobe  lined  with 
loam  and  ashes. 

Santa  Rita  district. — The  Santa  Rita  Oopper-Mine  has  not  done  re- 
markably well  during  the  year.  Considerable  capital  has  been  expended 
in  building  furnaces  that  have  not  been  run,  and  in  exploring  parts  of 
the  mine  that  did  not  pay.  A  new  sur&ee-body  of  ore  was  found  dur- 
ing the  year,  from  which  most  of  the  ore  shipped  was  taken. 

The  Chino  Mine,  in  the  vicinity,  has  been  worked  steadily  and  with 
favorable  results.  It  produces  mainly  the  carbonates  of  copper.  The 
mine  has  two  shafts  150  feet  apart,  65  feet  deep,  and  connected  by  two 
levels,  which  show  throughout,  as  is  reported,  a  vein  from  2  to  7  feet 
wide  oi  green  carbonate,  black  oxide,  and  red  oxide  of  copper.  The 
eemntry  is  decomposed  granite,  and  requires  timbering  in  drifts  and 
shafts.  Aoeording  to  a  recent  account,  Mr.  Magruder,  the  owner,  is  now 
sinking  in  the  main  shaft,  on  a  vein  of  10  to  12  inches,  native  copper 
and  red  oxide,  containing  80  to  90  i>er  cent,  of  copper.  This  vein  is  in 
water,  which  is  raised  with  a  whim.  South  of  the  southern  or  main 
shaft  a  drift  shows  3  feet,  of  30  per  cent,  carbonate.  Forth  of  the  north 
shaft  a  drift,  now  75  feet  long,  shows  for  part  of  the  distance  7  feet,  and 
for  the  larger  part  3  feet,  of  black  oxide  and  carbonate. 

The  San  Jos^  has  been  idle  for  two  years.    Plenty  of  ore  is  in  sight, 
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bat  it  is  mostly  copper  sulphide,  and  too  refractory  to  be  treated  with 
the  nide  appliances  nsed  for  the  oxidized  ores. 

The  Tosemite  is  one  of  the  promising  new  copper-mines  of  the  dis- 
trict. It  lies  abont  600  yards  south  of  the  Ghino,  and  )>elongs  to  the 
same  person.  The  two  shafts  have  reached  48  and  95  fee^  respectivdy. 
From  the  latter  a  drift  120  feet  long,  and  still  vigoronsly  driven,  shows 
a  reported  average  of  3  feet  red  oxide ;  from  the  former  a  drift  north- 
ward is  said  to  have  an  average  vein  of  2  feet  excellent  ore. 

Hie  Bwrro  Mountains,  about  12  miles  from  Silver  City,  have  been 
prospected  somewhat  during  the  year.  A  number  of  the  gulches  are 
rich  in  gold,  but  there  is  no  water  to  wash  with*  Numerous  silver- 
bearing  veins  have  been  found,  but  they  are  as  a  rule  of  low  grade. 
Some  very  promising  deposits  of  copper  discovered  in  these  mountains 
are  not  being  worked. 

Baiitan  dUtrictj  60  miles  west  of  Silver  City,  has  been  the  scene  of 
some  excitement  during  the  year.  The  veins  here  are  in  granite, 
are  large  and  strong,  and  carry  silver,  gold,  and  copper.  They  are, 
however,  quite  low  in  grade,  not  averaging  over  25  ounces  of  silver  per 
ton.  There  is  no  supply  of  wood  withm  10  mUes,  and  no  water  (except 
from  wells)  within  50  miles. 

Socarra  district — ^The  Socorra  mines  show  but  little  progress  during 
the  year.  The  district  is  mainly  noted  at  present  for  its  deposits  of  fire- 
clay, though  there  are  a  number  of  large  galena-veins,  carrying  from  10 
to  15  ounces  of  silver,  some  copper-deposits,  and  some  lodes  rich  in 
gold-ore. 

In  Ute  Creek  and  Moreno  the  mines  have  been  worked  during  the  year 
with  some  diligence.  At  one  time  in  the  summer  the  production  of 
dust  was  averaging  $10,000  per  week ;  but  this  yield  was  not  maintained 
for  any  great  lengh  of  time.  The  total  product  of  the  district,  Mr.  Van 
Wagenen  estimates  to  have  been  between  $50,000  and  $60,000.  There 
is  a  good  water-supply  and  no  lack  of  rich  soil.  .  Some  new  capital  has 
lately  come  into  the  district,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  next  year  will 
witness  a  great  advance  in  the  industry.  Grouse,  Michigan,  and  Hum- 
bug Gulches  and  the  Moreno  were  the  localities  worked  most  extensively 
during  1875. 

NORTHEBN  AND  MIDDLE  NEW  MEXICO. 

There  is  nothing  to  report  from  this  part  of  the  Territory.  The  Max- 
well, Old  Placer,  New  Placer,  Cerrillos,  and  other  grants  containing 
mineral  deposits  of  value  have  been  little  worked  by  their  owners,  and 
the  scattered  results  of  Mexican  labor  in  the  gulches  are  not  ascertain- 
able, and  not  important.  Perhaps  some  gold  from  these  soiirces,  finding 
its  way  to  the  more  active  business  centers  of  San  Juan,  is  included 
in  the  reports  elsewhere  given  concerning  the  product  of  that  part  of 
Colorado. 


CHAPTER  X. 


ARIZONA. 


For  the  preparation  of  this  chapter  I  am  chiefly  indebted  to  Hon  B. 
0.  McGormicky  than  whom  no  better  aathority  can  be  named.  Mr.  Mc- 
Gormick  desires  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  information  from  Governor 
Saffordy  John  Wasson,  esq.,  of  the  Arizona  Citizen,  T.  J.  Batler,  esq., 
of  the  Arizona  Miner,  and  W.  J.  Berry,  esq.,  of  the  Arizona  Sentinel. 

After  many  years  of  tedious  and  costly  conflict,  the  Apaches  and 
other  hostile  Indians  occapying  this  Territory  have  been  forced  upon 
reservations,  and  so  long  as  Congress  famishes  the  money  for  supply- 
ing them  with  food,  they  will  not  interfere  with  mining  operations,  which 
heretofore  they  have  at  many  points  impeded  and  at  others  absolutely 
prohibited. 

Mine-owners  are  naturally  elated  and  hopeful  under  this  new  and 
long-wished-for  condition  of  affairs,  and  prospectors  are  daily  making 
Iresh  discoveries  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  lodes,  many  of  them  of  ex- 
ceeding promise. 

But  the  peaceful  condition  of  the  country,  with  all  its  attendant  ad- 
vantages, and  the  value  of  many  of  the  mines,  (which  is  no  longer  a 
question  of  doubt,)  are  not  sufficient  to  overcome  the  need  of  cheap  and 
quick  transportation,  which,  next  to  the  Indian  troubles,  has  ever  been 
the  serious  drawback  to  the  rapid  settlement  and  profitable  develop- 
ment of  this  remote  Territory. 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  an  increased  attention  to  obining  and  the 
investment  of  some  new  capital,  but  the  distances,  both  from  the  Pacific 
and  the  Atlantic  States^  are  such,  and  many  of  the  roads  to  the  mineral 
districts  are  so  heavy  or  rough,  that  no  expeditious  and  economical 
movement  of  ores,  machinery,  or  miners,  no  working  or  shipment  of 
low-grade  ores,  and  no  influx  of  capital  (even^  from  California)  can  be 
looked  for,  and  consequently  no  extensive  or  very  importadt  operations 
can  be  carried  on  until  at  least  a  trunk  railroad  9rosses  the  Territory. 

At  present  only  such  gold  and  silver  lodes  as  would  elsewhere  be 
considered  surprisingly  rich  can  be  worked  to  advantage,  and  scores  of 
lodes  that  would  pay  handsomely  in  California  or  Colorado  are  ut- 
terly neglected,  while  the  great  copper  interests  of  the  Territory  (for 
copper  is  nowhere  more  abundant  or  of  greater  purity)  are  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  without  value. 

Fortunately,  if  Congress  refuses  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
road by  the  thirty-second  or  thirty-fifth  parallel,  or  by  both,  private 
enterprise  will  soon  supply  the  great  desideratum. 

The  announcement  is  made  that  the  Southern  Pacific  Bailroad  of 
California,  now  extending  to  Dos  Palmas,  oi^  the  desert,  between  San 
Bernardino  and  the  great  Colorado  Biver,  will  be  completed  to  Yuma, 
on  that  river,  early  in  the  year  1877. 

This  done,  as  it  doubtless  will  be,  it  cannot  be  long  before,  with  or 
without  a  subsidy,  the  same  company  or  the  Texas  Pacific  Company 
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\yill  connect  with  the  Texas  railroads,  thns  affording  Arizona  an  outlet 
to  East  and  West,  and  a  trunk-line  to  which  narrow-gauge  roads  from 
Prescott  and  from  all  the  important  mining-districts,  north  and  south, 
will  soon  become  tributary,  and  thus  the  solid  and  lasting  prosperity  of 
the  Territory  will  be  assured. 

The  mining-districts  in  Arizona  are  now  so  many  in  number,  that  it 
has  been  thought  best  to  make  reference  only  to  the  counties  in  which 
the  lodes  referred  to  are  located,  and  it  must  not  be  understood  that  all, 
or  nearly  all  even,  of  the  prominent  lodes  are  herein  named.  The 
aim  of  the  writer  has  been  to  refer  to  several  representative  mines 
m  each  county,  and  particularly  to  those  not  mentioned  in  previous  re- 
ports ;  but  for  this  purpose  so  few  owners  have  furnished  material,  (in 
response  to  urgent  appeals  through  the  press  and  by  private  communi- 
cation,) that  he  cannot  claim  to  have  more  than  partially  covered  the 
field. 

For  some  reason  or  other  the  miners  of  Arizona  have  always  been 
slow  to  avail  themselves  of  opportunities  to  make  their  discoveries  and 
developments  known  through  Government  reports^  and  to  this  day  it 
is  about  as  difficult  to  estimate  the  annual  yield  of  gold  and  silver  in 
the  Territory  as  it  was  when  the  first  mining  operations  were  begun, 
there  being  as  yet  no  official  record  kept  of  the  shipments  of  dust,  ore,  or 
bullion  either  to  California  or  to  the  East. 

PIMA  COCT^JTY. 

This  was  the  first  settled,  an4  to  overland  travelers  is  the  best-known 
part  of  Arizona,  as  the  route  of  the  Butterfield  stage-line  (from  Saint 
Louis  to  San  Francisco)  was  through  it,  and  it  was  the  national  high- 
way to  the  Pacific  prior  to  the  civil  war.  Tucson,  the  county-seat,  and 
the  capital  of  the  Territory  since  1867,  is  the  chief  town  in  Southern 
Arizona,  and  the  largest  in- the  Territory.  It  was  a  military  post  under 
Mexican  rule,  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  more  than  one 
hundred  years  since.  It  is  well  built,  of  adobe,  and  pleasantly  situated 
in  the  valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz.  The  mines  of  Pima  County  were  the 
first  open  in  Arizona,  and  are  yet  considered  among  the  best.  They 
are  of  quartz,  but  placers  have  been  worked  at  several  points,  and  re- 
cently those  at  the  Santa  Kita  Mountains  have  given  good  returns  to 
quite  a  large  number  of  prospectors. 

The  Arizona  Citizen  of  Jifly  3, 1875,  has  this  reference  to  these  new 
and  apparently  extensive  placers : 

Wednesday  of  this  week  this  town  Wcas  again  surprised  at  the  products  of  placer- 
gold  in  Smith  district.  David  Burroughs  brought  m  from  there  9i  ounces  of  nice 
placer-gold,  the  product  of  three  days'  work  of  himself  alone^  and  he  carried  the  dirt 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  a  sack  on  his  back  to  water,  where  he  washed  it  under  uu- 
favorable  circumstances.  The  gold  averages  coarse.  One  piece  is  worth  about  f50, 
another  near  $35,  and  others  from  $1  to  S5.  His  claim  is  in  a  gulch  making  into  the 
main  placer-ravine  from  the  Santa  Rita  Mountain  side. 

We  learn  that  Horace  Arden  has  regularly  made  an  ounce  a  day  in  the  Smith  dis- 
trict, and  that  he  is  not  noted  for  working  imprudently  hard,  but  goes  along  cleverly, 
making  his  |16  to  $20  per  day ;  the  gold  being  worth  these  figures  per  ounce. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  Jack  Ralston  came  in  from  Smith  district  with  |150 
more  placer-gold — ^nuggets  we  ^ould  say.  The  largest  piece  is  worth  just  $90.50,  and 
the  balance  in  bits  from  |1  to  (10.  This  gold  was  washed,  and  by  packing  the  dirt  a 
long  distance  to  water.  The  hills  and  gnlches  all  about  have  gold  in  them,  and,  with 
plenty  of  water,  millions  could  soon  be  taken  out.  The  gold  coming  from  there  brings 
vividly  to  mind  that  seen  in  every  store  in  the  mountains  of  California  from  1849  to 
1854.  There  is  no  doubt  of  an  immense  gold-quartz  lead  in  Smith  district,  for  this 
placer-gold  is  evidently  not  far  from  its  original  resting-place. 

Southwest  of  Tucson,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Papa^ifo  country,  there 
are  extensive  •*  dry  washings,"  and  the  Papago  Indians  have  for  years 
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brought  more  or  less  of  gold-dust  to  the  Tucson  merchants.  In  one 
month  of  the  present  year  one  firm  purchased  over  $3,000  worth  from 
them.  ( 

Of  the  quartz-lodes,  the  Cerro  Colorado  and  the  Patagonia  are  the 
best  known  in  Pima  County.  Work  upon  them  was  begun  before  the 
organization  of  the  Territory,  but  for  years  they  were  virtually  aban- 
doned to  the  Indians.  Kow,  under  new  owners  and  better  auspices,  they 
promise  good  returns.  Their  characteristics  having  been  fully  de- 
scribed in  previous  reports,  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  them  in  this 
connection. 

The  Old  Mine,  supposed  to  be  the  old  Tnmacacori,  has  recently  been 
re-opened  and  its  shafts  and  tunnels  cleaned  out.  This  is  one  of  the 
numerous  mines  worked  by  the  Mexicans  many  years  since. 

Already,  in  cleaning  out  the  mine,  Mr.  Darrah  has  found  two  sacks  of 
silver-ore  worth  at  the  rate  of  $7,000  per  ton.  He  finds  the  old  drill- 
holes to  be  4  inches  square,  proving  that  the  work  was  done  very  many 
years  ago.  He  also  found  skeletons  in  the  old  works,  leading  to  the 
belief  that  the  workmen  staid  by  the  mine  until  they  were  murdered 
by  Indians,  and  this  theory  is  strengthened  by  the  very  rich  ore  found 
on  the  dump,  which,  in  case  of  abandonment,  would  very  likely  have 
been  taken  along.  The  Old  Mine  is  in  the  Ostrich  Mountain  range, 
and  is  about  75  miles  southward  from  Tucson.  Wagons  can  easily  be 
taken  within  2  or  3  miles  of  the  mine.  Wood  and  water  are  plentiful, 
and  near  the  works.  The  natural  surroundings  are  favorable  to  suc- 
cessful mining,  and  the  owners  are  confident  they  have  a  very  valuable 
property. 

The  Neqnilla  Mine  is  situated  12  miles  west  of  Tucson,  in  the  Amola 
Mountains.  It  was  discovered  in  1865,  and  has  a  shaft  120  feet  deep, 
with  two  short  tunnels.  On  top  the  vein  was  15  inches  thick;  in  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  it  shows  4  feet  solid  metal  with  a  clean  wall,  and 
dips  about  450 ;  mostly  amalgamating-ore,  which  has  been  worked  by 
the  old  Mexican  process  on  the  patio,  and  paid  over  $60  per  ton.  The 
general  course  of  the  vein  is  northeast  and  southwest.  This  was  the 
first  mine  patented  in  the  Territory,  (1872.) 

A  10-stamp  mill  has  been  placed  upon  the  Ostrich  Mine,  located  about 
8$  miles  southwest  of  Tucson,  and  the  mine  will  be  regularly  and  sys- 
tematically worked.  Developments  on  the  vdin  consist  of  one  shaft 
60  feet  in  depth,  and  a  drift  or  level  of  40  feet;  another  shaft  50  feet 
deep  and  drift  of  GU  feet,  and  another  shaft  of  35  feet  in  depth.  In  all 
the  workings  the  vein  shows  permanent  walls,  and  it  is  beyond  doubt 
a  true  fissure-vein.  The  ore  paid  a  handsome  profit  by  the  arrastra 
process.  The  company  have  built  a  fine  road  from  the  adjacent  valley 
to  the  mine.  Water  for  the  use  of  the  mine  is  obtained  about  a  mile 
from  the  mine  from  a  spring,  which  will  furnish  more  water  than  will 
ever  be  needed  at  the  mine. 

A  shaft  to  the  depth  of  60  feet  has  been  sunk  upon  the  Yellow  Jacket 
lode,  and  at  that  depth  the  vein  is  well  defined  and  increasing  in  width 
and  richness. 

D.  C.  Thompson  writes  that  from  5,900  pounds  of  ore  taken  out  of  the 
Arizona  Cloud  Mine,  and  worked  in  the  Ostrich  Mill,  he  obtained  a 
result  of  $579 ;  nearly  $200  per  ton. . 

The  San  Xavier  Mine,  18  miles  from  Tucson,  has  recently  been  devel- 
oped to  a  considerable  extent.  The  ore  is  of  argentiferous  galena  and 
•chloride,  and  a  quantity  smelted  in  a  Mexican  furnace  gave  fifty  per 
cent,  of  silver  and  forty-five  of  copper* 

The  Trench  Mine,  in  the  Patagonia  Mountains,  is  another  of  the  mines 
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worked  by  the  Mexicaus  in  years  past,  and  (as  it  is  believed)  by  the 
Jesuits  in  the  last  century. 

At  the  highest  point  on  the  vein  a  shaft  is  sunk  110  feet.  The  metal, 
a  rich  carbonate  of  lead,  width  from  1  to  7  feet,  in  smooth  clay  walls. 
Three  hnndred  feet  west,  and  about  60  feet  lower,  another  shaft  is  sunk 
30  feet ;  the  vein,  3  feet  wide,  of  bright  galena.  The  vein  between  these 
shafts  has  been  uncovered,  and  shows  from  3  to  4  feet  wide,  150  feet. 
Farther  west,  and  60  feet  lower,  a  tunnel  is  run  in  along  the  vein  for  40 
feet,  showing  a  vein  30  inched  wide,  mostly  a  rich  carbonate  of  lead. 
Ore  from  this  tunnel  has  assayed  $378  per  ton.  Two  hundred  feet  to 
the  west  of  this  tunnel,  and  100  feet  lower,  another  tunnel  is  run  in 
along  the  vein  75  feet.  The  vein  here  is  from  12  to  30  inches  wide, 
bright  galena,  and  increases  in  width  regularly  as  greater  depth  is 
attained.    Country-rock,  granite  and  porphyry. 

In  1874  two  furnaces  were  erected,  and  about  100  tons  of  ore  reduced 
in  the  Mexican  way,  and  produced  87  ounces  of  silver  per  ton. 

One  mile  from  the  mine  is  a  living  stream  of  water  sufficient  for  all 
purposes  in  running  large  works  where  steam  is  used  for  motive  powers 
timber  for  coal  is  practically  inexhaustible,  and  the  whole  country  is 
covered  with  nutritious  grasses. 

About  twenty  men  are  now  at  work  upon  the  mine,  and  building 
furnaces,  burning  coal,  &c.,  preparatory  to  reducing  from  ten  to  twenty 
tons  per  day. 

The  Busk,  France,  Florencia,  Lost,  Salero,  Serena,  Enterprise,  San 
Jos6,  and  Santa  Maria  lodes  have  been  worked  to  some  extent  and  are 
well  spoken  of,  and  some  promising  silver-lodes  have  lately  been  taken 
np  in  the  Arabaipa  Canon  and  some  near  the  Sonora  line. 

Through  Pima  County  there  are  signs  of  unusual  activity  in  prospect- 
ing and  developing  lodes,  as  far  as  the  limited  capital  of  the  people 
will  warrant.  The  country  is  so  level,  and  the  roads  are  generally  so 
good,  that  ores  and  machioery  can  be  moved  with  less  expense  than  in 
many  parts  of  the  northern  counties,  but  as  yet  there  is  but  little  ma- 
chinery in  use. 

The  Arizona  Citizen  (Tucson)  thus  refers  to  the  situation  : 

Thus  far  oar  mineis  have  worked  with  littlo  means  and  without  oiaohinery  or  far- 
naces,  and  yet  we  do  not  know  of  a  single  man  who  is  not  pleased  with  his  prospects. 
It  is  only  a  little  more  than  one  year  since  the  promised  peace  with  the  Indians  has 
been  believed  ^lermanent,  and  in  that  short  time  enterprises  have  been  undertaken  and 
carried  to  a  pomt  where  success  is  now  regarded  as  certain.  Shafts  have  been  sunk, 
cuts  made,  and  tunnels  driven  into  the  mountains  revealing  bodies  of  ore  that  bear  a 
world  of  riches.  And  this  good  work  goes  bravely  on.  Nearly  every  range  of  mount- 
ains is  filled  with  hardy  prospectors,  turning  over  the  treasure-bearing  rocks,  bringing 
to  light  new  veins,  and  preparing  for  the  day  when  extensive  reduction-works  win 
enable  them  to  receive  a  good  return  for  their  present  labors. 

Had  Couf^ess  granted  ns  a  railroad,  our  situation  would  have  been  second  to  none 
of  the  mining  empires  growing  up  on  the  Pacific  coast.  As  it  is,  we  must  stiU  work 
on  hopefully,  sowing  tnat  we  may  reap,  knowing  that  we  have  in  abundance  the 
elements  of  a  golden. foture,  and  that  the  better  d&y  so  long  hoped  for  is  not  so  far 
away  as  many  woald  have  us  believe. 

PIKAL  COUNTY. 

This  is  a  new  county  created  by  legislative  act,  approved  February 
1, 1875,  and  constituted  of  parts  of  Pima,  Maricopa,  and  Yavapai  Coun- 
ties. The  county-seat  is  located  at  the  town  of  Florence,  upon  the  south 
bank  of  the  Gila  Eiver,  about  90  miles  north  of  Tucson  and  200  miles 
'south  of  Pr'jscott  by  the  stage-road. 

The  first  county  officers  were  elected  on  the  first  Monday  in  March 
following,  and  at  about  the  same  time  the  denizens  of  the  new  county 
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were  thrown  into  a  state  of  great  excitement  by  the  discovery  of  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Silver  King,  a  huge  vein  of  silver-ore.  The  story 
of  its  discovery,  location,  and  valae  is  thas  told: 

Foar  farmers  lived  near  Florence — Regan,  Copeland,  Maaon,  and  Long — to  relieve 
the  monotony  of  agrionltnral  labors  ou  the  Gila,  made  occasional  prospecting 
visits  in  the  adjoining  Final  Moantains,  and  had  discovered  a  copper-vein  abont  40 
miles  back  in  the  mountains  called  the  Globe  Mine.  When  Tnlly,  Ochoa  d^  Co.  started 
their  copper-furnace  in  Tncson,  Regan  and  his  partners  coneladad  they  would  have 
their  Glooe  Mine  tested,  and  fitted  out  at  Florence  to  go  after  some  ore. 

A  discharged  soldier,  who  happened  to  be  in  Florence  enjoying  the  festivities  of  the 
election-day  afox^aid,  came  to  the  Regan  party  and  *'  held  them  with  his  glistening 
eye.''  **  1  have  a  tale  to  tell,"  said  he ;  and  then  he  told  them  a  dead  comrade's  stoiy. 
**  When  you  go  up  the  Stoneman  grade/'  said  he,  *'  you  will  pass  the  tanks;  you  will 
pass  old  Camp  Pickett ;  then,  some  iive  miles  on,  you  will  come  into  a  mountainous 
country;  you  will  see  a  little  valley  like,  hemmed  in  with  mountains :  near  the  head  of 
the  vauey  you  will  see  some  immense  bowlders  on  the  side  of  the  roaa ;  off  just  a  little 
bit  you  will  see  a  little  brown  hill  rising  up  all  by  itself,  and  in  that  hill,  if  what  my 
old  comrade  said  is  true,  you  will  find  the  richest  mine  in  the  world.'' 

The  Regan  party  heard  the  stran^r's  story,  but  were  not  much  affected  by  his  recital. 
They  went  on  with  their  preparations  for  the  copper  expedition,  passed  up  the  grade, 
recognized  the  valley,  saw  the  bowlders  and  the  little  brown  hill  beyond,  and  &ugh- 
ingl^  said,  "  There's  our  big  mine,  boys."  But  not  one  of  the  party  stopped  or  appeared 
anxious  to  verify  the  stanger's  tale.  They  had  started  for  copper,  and  with  the  dogged 
persistence  and  easy  incredulity  of  the  old  pioneer  stock,  were  not  to  be  turned  aside  by 
any  tale,  no  matter  how  eloquently  it  might  be  told.  They  toiled  along  up  and  down 
the  ragged  side  of  the  Pinal  Mountains  until  they  got  to  their  Globe  Copper  Mine,  dng 
out  what  they  wanted,  loaded  their  pack  animals  and  returned,  and  tnen  again  they 
met  the  little  brown  hill  which  the  story  said  contained  endless  wealth  for  Sie  fortu- 
nate possessor  of  its  contents.  Regan,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  party,  looked  at  the 
little  brown  hill  and  meditated.  It  might  be  as  well  to  look  into  the  matter  a  little. 
Having  more  confidence  in  Copeland's  judgment  of  mines  than  his  own,  he  turned  to 
him  and  said,  *'Copeland,  let's  look  at  this  thing;  give  me  the  lead-mule,  and  the  rest 
of  us  will  go  on  to  camp,  five  miles  below,  and  you  ^o  over  and  see  what  you  think  of  it." 
Copelaud  went  over  and  found  croppings  immediately.  The  next  day  they  all  went 
to  Florence.  Copeland  took  his  rock  to  a  blacksmith's  forge  and  melted  out  a  fine  bar 
of  pure  silver. 

The  party  had  been  in  great  haste  to  get  some  copper  out  from  the  Globe  to  test 
their  mine^  but  it  was  concluded  now  that  the  copper  could  wait.  They  procured  a 
wagon,  a  few  mining-tools,  and  returned  next  day  to  the  little  brown  hill,  broke  off 
IJbSo  pounds  of  rock  from  the  surface,  and  took  it  to  Tucson  with  their  copper.  The 
Tucson  peoj^le  admired  the  ore ;  so  much  so,  that  one  of  them  offered  $800  for  the  IjfiOO 
pounds,  which  offer  was  immediatly  accepted. 

Regan  and  his  party  named  their  discovery  the  Silver  King,  and  began  sinking  on 
it  about  the  15th  of  April.  There  is  now  a  lively  little  camp  near  tbe  mine,  with  a  four- 
horse  stage  making  regular  trips  to  and  from  Florence,  which  is  35  miles  away. 

The  Silver  King  shaft  is  now  down  42  feet,  with  a  drift  from  the  bot- 
tom 12  feet.  The  shaft  is  6  by  9  feet,  and  the  drift  is  5  feet  wide  by  6^ 
feet  high.  The  shaft  started  on  mineral,  and  as  it  goes  down  cats  na- 
merons  small  seams  of  rich  ore,  all  pitching  toward  the  main  mountain 
at  an  angle  of  about  55^.  These  seams  vary  in  width  from  3  inches  to 
18  inches.  The  hill  is  in  a  formation  of  brownish  stone,  which  the 
miners  think  is  a  kind  of  granite.  The  vein-matter  is  quartz.  The 
mineral  consists  chiefly  of  chlorides  and  black  sulphurets.  Great  quan- 
tities of  nearly -pure  silver  is  found  in  little  black  nuggets  in  the  quartz ; 
these  nuggets  are  soft,  have  coherence  like  bar-lead,  and  can  be  chewed 
between  the  teeth  without  feeling  any  grit ;  they  assay  about  $20,000 
to  the  ton.  The  first  lot  of  ore  worked  was  about  500  pounds,  taken 
from  the  first  14  feet  of  the  shaft.  It  was  worked  in  a  little  furnace 
built  at  Florence  by  Messrs.  Airy  &  Hughes  to  work  ores  fh>m  this  dis- 
trict. This  lot  of  ore  yielded  over  $5  a  pound,  and  100  pounds  yielded 
over  $S  a  pound.  To  work  this,  they  bought  in  Tucson  pig-lead  pro- 
duced from  the  Patagonia  Mine,  which  is  about  80  miles  south  of  Tuc- 
son.   It  is  estimated  that  the  ore  taken  out  of  the  shaft  of  42  feet  depth, 
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6  by  9  in  size,  will,  taken  as  a  whole,  yield  about  $50,000 ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  original  prospecting  shaft  on  the  mine  has  in  the  first 
42  feet  given  a  yield  of  over  $1,000  a  foot. 

The  mine  produces  mainly  a  milling-ore,  but  the  richest  portions  may 
be  best  reduced  by  smelting.  Many  silver  nuggets  have  been  found, 
which  only  require  the  application  of  heat  to  reduce  them  to  merchant- 
able silver. 

The  Silver  King  has  been  examined  by  experts  from  San  Francisco, 
and  it  is  said  that  a  company  will  soon  be  formed  in  that  city  (where 
the  ore  has  attracted  much  attention)  to  work  it  upon  a  scale  commen- 
surate with  its  size  and  richness.  The  ore  in  sight  warrants  the  imme- 
diate erection  of  extensive  works. 

Numerous  extensions  have  been  taken  up,  and  other  lodes  have  been 
found  in  the  vicinity.  Of  these,  the  Josephine,  Iron  Horse,  Democrat, 
Fernandez,  Hub,  and  Pike  are  reported  to  give  rich  indications. 

The  Surprise  lode  is  of  the  same  character  as  the  Silver  King.  Mr. 
George  Eichmond  writes  that  in  one  day  60  pounds  of  silver  nuggets 
were  taken  from  it 

The  Athens  lode,  discovered  by  Mr.  Dorsey,  is  well  defined  and  trace- 
able a  long  distance,  running  in  a  northeasterly  and  southwesterly  di- 
rection south  of  the  Silver  King. 

Mr.  0.  O.  Brown,  now  one  of  the  owners,  recently  brought  to  Tucson 
80  pounds  of  silver  nuggets  which  he  picked  up  from  the  surface  ef  this 
ledge.  The  largest  piece  weighs  34  pounds,  and  is  believed  to  be  worth 
$12  per  pound,  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  nearly  pure  silver.  It  has  been 
sent  to  San  Francisco  for  exhibition. 

Northeast  of  the  Silver  King  about  40  miles,  in  the  Globe  district, 
the  principal  lodes  are  the  Globe,  Rescue,  Rambo,  Alice,  Pinal,  Cham- 
pion, and  R.  C.  McCormick.  A  number  of  tons  of  silver-ore,  estimated 
to  be  worth  $1,000  to  $1,500  per  ton,  have  been  sent  to  San  Francisco 
from  the  Rescue. 

"  The  lodes,"  says  Governor  Safford,  "  are  regular  and  give  promise 
of  permanency.'' 

South  of  the  Gila  River  about  30  miles,  in  the  Quacharty  district^  the 
Quacharty  and  Sacaton  silver-lodes  have  been  opened.  Shafts  have 
been  sunk  and  large  veins  of  good  ore  found,  incased  in  regular  walls. 
The  ore  yields  from  $50  to  $200  per  ton  in  silver,  and  is  mixed  with  lead 
and  copper.    r>Iany  locations  have  been  made  in  this  district. 

MARICOPA  COUNTY. 

This  county,  which  lies  between  Pinal  and  Yavapai  Counties,  and  of 
which  the  town  of  Phoenix  is  the  county-seat,  is  one  of  the  best  agri- 
cultural districts  in  Arizona.  The  fertileValleys  of  the  Gila  and  Salt 
Rivers,  which  form  a  junction  near  to  Phoenix,  are  very  extensive,  and 
the  abundance  of  water  in  said  streams  at  all  seasons  admits  of  cheap 
and  ample  irrigation. 

The  northeastern  part  of  the  Globe  mining-district  (referred  to  under 
the  head  of  Pinal  County)  is  in  this  county,  and  its  mountains  all  give 
evidence  of  more  or  less  of  mineral  wealth. 

YAVAPAI  COUNTY. 

This  county  includes  an  important  part  of  central  and  all'  of  nortli- 
eastern  Arizona.  Prescott,  the  county-seat,  and  for  some  years  the 
capital  of  the  Territory,  is  picturesquely  located  in  the  mountains,  at 
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an  elevation  6,000  feet  above  the  level  ©f  the  sea.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
bailt  and  most  attractive  mining-towns  upon  the  Pacific  slope,  and  with 
its  fine  brick  and  frame  houses  and  stores  it  resembles  a  thrifty  19 ew 
England  village  much  more  than  the  average  frontier  settlement.  The 
climate,  which  is  never  oppressive,  and  the  abundant  supply  of  timber 
and  water,  combine  to  make  this  part  of  Arizona  especially  enticing  to 
miners,  and  the  population  is  almost  entirely  American. 

The  best  placers  were  found  in  this  county  in  1863.  For  several 
years  large  quantities  of  gold  were  taken  from  Lynx  Creek,  the  Big 
Bug,  the  Hassayampa,  and  other  streams ;  and  now,  at  certain  seasons, 
the  washings  are  found  very  profitable. 

The  county  is  prolific  in  quartz-lodes,  both  of  gold  and  silver,  but, 
unfortunately,  the  mills  first  brought  in  some  ten  years  since,  at  great 
expense  and  great  risk,  owing  to  the  active  hostility  of  the.Indians,  were, 
most  of  them,  put  upon  veins,  the  ores  of  which  had  been  tested  only  by 
assay,  and  naturally  many  mistakes  were  made  and  much  time,  labor, 
and  money  were  thrown  away  upon  non-paying  lodes,  of  which  even  the 
richest  mining-districts  of  the  Pacific  coast  hav6  a  large  proportion. 

Since  there  has  been  less  haste  there  has  been  less  waste,  and  most  of 
the  mills  now  running  are  located  upon  good  mines,  and  pay  as  well  as 
can  be  expected  at  the  present  cost  of  working  ores. 

The  Peck  Mine,  located  near  the  Tiger  belt,  and  about  30  miles  east 
of  south  of  Prescott,  is  the  latest  sensation  in  this  county. 

C.  C.  Bean,  esq.,  of  Prescott,  thus  describes  the  discovery  of  this  mine 
and  its  character  in  a  letter  dated  July  S,  1875: 

On  the  evening  of  the  16tb  of  Jane,  Mr.  E.G.  Peck  discovered,  on  War  Eagle  Creek, 
in  the  foot-hills,  at  the  base  of  the  Bradshaw  Mountains,  three  large  ledges  or  lodes 
of  quartzite,  which  carried  mineral,  and  which  had  probably,  been  paaaed  over  by  a 
thonsand  prospectors  before  him,  who  regarded  them  as  of  no  account,  except  so  far 
as  iron  was  concerned.  In  one  of  these  &dges  he  found  a  crevice  of  3  feet  in  width, 
which  disclosed  gray  sulphide  of  silver  and  other  mineral  beneath  the  cropping,  and 
some  of  the  ore  being  brought  to  Prescott,  it  has  been  pronounced  by  assayers  and 
competent  judges  to  be  of  the  very  highest  grade  of  silver-ore,  as  good  as  that  taken 
out  of  the  Ebernardt,  at  White  Pine. 

The  mineral  on  these  ledges  has  been  traced  for  nearly  4,000  feet,  and  the  indications 
are  that  these  ledges  form  one  large  and  valuable  mine — at  least,  on  the  discovery  and 
first  extension  claims.  I  have  been  on  the  ground  and  assisted  in  clearing  the  location 
for  the  dump  and  for  sinking  the  shaft,  and  between  two  and  three  tons  of  ore  was 
obtained  in  this  little  work,  and  that  of  the  highest  grade. 

I  lifted  out  myself  chunks  of  pure  gray  sulphide  of  Silver  that  would  weigh  from 
four  to  ten  pounds,  and  that  would  yield  at  least  84  per  cent,  of  silver. 

Col.  A.  y.  Kautz,  commanding  the  military  department  of  Arizona, 
adds  this  testimony,  in  a  letter  dated  at  Prescott,  July  14,  1875 : 

The  lode  is  on  the  summit  of  a  spur  of  the  Bradshaw  Mountains,  running  north  of 
east.  There  are  three  massive  ledges  of  purplish  quartz,  parallel,  and  projecting  above 
the  surface,  often  20  feet  high.  The  distance  between  these  ledges  is  about  50  or  60 
feet  On  the  south  side  of  the  80*bth  ledge,  on  the  hanging- wall,  is  the  point  of  discov- 
ery, where  the  discoverers  are  now  working  and  taking  out  the  wonderfully  rich  ore 
from  a  pay-streak  about  2  feet  wide.  We  found  several  tons  of  this  ore  already  on  the 
dump-pile,  and,  no  signs  of  running  out.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  without  work  for 
any  one  to  tell  how  long  it  will  pay,  or  how  much  of  this  very  rich  ore  exists.  The 
parties  at  work  were  apprehensive  of  its  being  too  rich  to  last.  They  stated,  however, 
that  the  same  character  of  ore  had  been  traced  at  opposite  sides  of  the  mountain  on 
the  same  side  of  the  ledge.  While  the  very  rich  ore  may  be  limited,  I  have  everv  evi- 
dence that  this  discovery  will  lead  to  the  development  of  extensive  and  valuable  sil- 
ver-lodes. In  all  my  experience  I  have  never  been  in  a  region  where  the  ledges  are  so 
well  defined  and  so  extensive.  From  the  point  where  we  struck  it  to  the  Peck  lode, 
the  trail  from  Black  Cafion  passes  over  one  ledge  after  another,  the  course  and  width 
of  which  can  be  traced  from  one  mountain  to  another  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
These  ledges  start  within  15^  of  a  vertical  position,  and  dip  to  the  north. 

We  examined  another  discovery  of  the  parties  interested  in  the  Peck  lode,  caUed  the 
William  Wallace,  and  found  it  to  be  about  100  feet  wide,  for  which  it  is  claimed  that 
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it  pays  nofi  less  than  $40  to  the  ton  wherever  it  has  been  tested.  The  appearance  of 
the  lode  is  on  the  surface  that  of  iron,  and  there  are  veins  of  native  silver  found  in 
it.  These  discoveries  are  difficult  of  access,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  pack  oat  the 
ore  on  mules  until  roads  are  made,  which  will  be  expensive.  There  is  not  much  wood 
or  water  in  the  neighborhood,  although  there  is  a  fine  supply  for  the  use  of  animals 
and  workmen  at  the  Peck  Mine. 

Col.  H.  A.  Bigelow,  of  Prescott,  a  noted  pioneer  in  Arizona,  who 
lately  visited  the  mine,  writes  of  it  as  follows : 

The  shaft  on  the  Peck  Mine  has  developed  magnificently.  Those  who  have  seen  the 
mine  will  understand  its  situation  when  I  say  that  the  shaft  was  started  on  the  east 
side  of  the  mine,  in  the  open  cut  on  top  of  the  hill,  where  the  ore  sent  to  Prescott 
has  been  taken  out.  It  was  sunk  at  the  back  end  of  the  cnt,  which  was  about  20  feet 
deep,  and  is  now  down  32  feet,  and  the  bottom  has  reached  a  fine  body  of  ore  2  feet 
thick,.and  they  have  been  taking  out  rich  rock  all  the  week.  It  is  the  largest  and 
beet  deposit  of  ore  yet  found  on  this  wonderful  mine,  and  Mr.  Hogle  says  (and  his 
varied  experience  gives  weight  to  his  opinion)  that  it  is  the  richest  average  ore  he 
ever  saw  taken  out  of  the  ground.  The  tunnel  is  to  cat  the  veins  at  right  angles ;  is 
in  some  25  feet,  and  in  very  hard,  blue  slate.  Another  tunnel  on  the  north  side  of  the 
hill,  being  run  in  on  the  Peck  vein,  is  in  70  feet. 

Ten  tons  of  ore  selected  from  the  first  taken  from  this  mine  were  sold 
in  Prescott  for  $13,000,  which  the  owners  considered  mach  below  its 
real  valne. 

The  Silver  Prince  is  bat  half  a  mile  soatheast  from  the  Peck,  and  in 
the  same  belt.  Several  tons  of  ore  that  assays  up  among  the  thousands 
have  been  taken  oat  and  shipped ;  and  at  seven  different  openings  on 
the  surface,  1,200  feet  apart,  there  is  a  show  of  uniformly  rich  ore.  The 
Silver  Prince  (singular  number)  really  consists  of  two  parallel  veins 
120  feet  apart,  both  of  which  show  rich  ore  where  opened. 

Colouel  Bigelow,  before  referred  to,  says  of  this  mine : 

At  the  SUver  Prince  the  principal  work  going  on  is  the  sinking  of  a  shaft,  which  is 
now  about  50  feet  deep.  It  is  on  what  they  can  the  little  ledge,  and  foUows  the  vein 
down,  taking  out  all  between  the  walls,  which  are  from  4  to  5^  feet  apart,  and  as 
smooth  as  a  bar  of  soap.  At  the  top  of  the  shaft  very  rich  chloride  was  found,  but  as 
they  went  down  the  pay-streaks  widened  from  a  few  inches  to  more  than  a  foot,  the 
ore  changing  to  fine  milling-ord,  good  enough,  but  not  sufficiently  rich  to  bear  trans- 
portation at  present  rates. 

*  *  *  The  present  cost  of  getting  ore  to  San  Francisco  is  a  great  drawback, 
and  even  the  expense  of  packing  it  to  Prescott — $50  per  ton — is  such  that  it  is 
impossible  to  do  anything  with  any  but  first-class  ore,  say  that  which  will  assay  from 
1750  per  ton  and  upward;  the  rest  must  be  worked  nearer  the  mines  or  lie  on  the 
dumps  until  a  day  of  cheaper  transportation  arrives. 

The  Wallace  and  the  Sulphide,  on  the  same  belt,  10  miles  east  of  the 
Peck,  are  two  mammoth  lodes  running  parallel  with  each  other,  and 
about  400  feet  apart.  The  croppings  stand  up  like  immense  towers,  and 
are  visible  for  miles. 

The  Antelope  lode  is  in  the  same  vicinity,  and  abont4miles  from  Big 
Bug  Greek.    About  2  miles  of  this  ledge  has  been  located. 

The  Occident,  Black  Warrior,  Oriental,  Old  Dominion,  Evening  Star, 
Del  Pasco,  Antelope,  and  Wild  Pigeon  are  all  promising  lodes  located 
not  far  from  the  Peck  and  Silver  Prince. 

The  War  Eagle  lode  has  been  worked  for  more  than  a  year,  and  has 
paid  handsomely  by  the  arrastra  process.  The  ore  yields  on  an  average 
|70  to  tbe  ton,  and  there  is  mach  free  gold. 

The  Senator  Mine  is  situated  in  the  Hassayampa  district^  about  one 
mile  from  the  creek  of  that  name,  and  distant  some  12  miles  from  Pres- 
cott. The  lead  runs  along  with  the  hill  on  the  backbone  of  the  mount- 
ain, and  is  traceable  for  at^at  two  miles.  It  is  gold-bearing,  well  defined^ 
and  has  every  appearance  of  a  true  fissure- vein.  The  deepest  shaft  ia 
106  feet,  and  there  is  an  eastward  drift  80  feet,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
lead  a  body  of  ore  7  feet  wide,  and  about  the  same  distance  west  another 
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body  5  feet  wide.  The  late  workiDgs  of  the  ore  average  about  $30  per 
toD,  being  aboat  50  per  cent,  of  the  contents  of  the  rock.  At  a  depth 
of  25  feet  sulphurets  were  struck^  bat  are  worked  by  the  free-gold  pro- 
cess. 

The  Senator  lO-stamp  mill  is  situated  on  the  Hassayampa  Greek,  and 
is  run  by  steam,  the  ore  from  the  mine  being  hauled  by  teams  over  a 
good  road  built  by  private  enterprise. 

Already  about  3,000  tons  have  been  worked  at  the  mill.  About  one- 
half  of  the  ore  going  through  the  mill  is  saved  by  means  of  riffle-sluices, 
with  a  view  of  reworking  it  at  some  future  time. 

The  ores  of  the  General  Crook  and  the  Empire  Gold-Mines  are  worked 
by  a  5-stamp  mill,  and  yield  a  good  return. 

The  Accidental  Mine,  upon  Lynx  Creek,  from  which  very  rich  and 
beautiful  specimens  of  gold  quartz  have  been  taken  for  years  past,  is 
now  steadily  worked.  The  vein  has  an  average  width  of  2  feet,  and  is 
extensively  tunneled  and  shafted.  Over  a  thousand  tons  of  ore  have 
been  crushed  by  arrastras  run  by  steam,  giving  a  yield  of  $25  to  $75 
per  ton. 

Of  late  discoveries  in  the  Big  Bug  district^  C.  E.  Hitchcock,  esq.,  (long 
identified  with  the  district,)  wrote  at  length  in  a  letter  in  October,  1875, 
from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

The  first  reoent  silver  discovery  was  made  only  a  few  months  since  in  Big  Bag  mininfi^- 
district,  aboat  15  miles  southeast  of  Prescott,  where  rich  sUyer-ores  had  been  previoasly 
known  to  exist.    This  first  discovery  was,  singnlarly  enoagb,  named  The  Silver  Belt. 

Sabseqaent  discoveries  have  proved  this  mine  to  be  on  a  silver  belt  2  miles  wide 
and  aboat  20  miles  long,  this  mine  being  on  the  northeastern  end  of  a  belt  which  com- 
mences at  the  Agaa  Fria  Valley,  running  sonth  west  through  the  mountains  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Big  Bug^  Lynx,  Turlsey,  and  Hassayampa  Creeks  t^)  Walnat  Grove,  a 
distance  of  about  25  miles. 

'  The  Stiver  Belt  Mine  is  located  about  half-way  between  Agua  Fria  Valley  and  the 
Bi(r  Buff  Mill,  15  miles  southeast  of  Prescott.  On  it  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  the  depth 
of  65  feet,  showinff  a  continuous  vein  with  well-defined  wall-rock,  and,  what  is  con- 
sidered evidence  of  true  fissure-veins,  a  continuous  gouge  of  talc.  About  10  tons  of 
first-class  ore,  assaying  $600  per  ton,  has  been  shipped  ^  San  Francisco,  and  there  is 
now  on  the  dump  from  40  to  50  tons  of  ore  that  assays  from  (150  to  $300  per  ton. 

Several  extensions  have  been  located  on  the  vein,  and  parallel  with  it  are  several 
veins  located  which  show  ores  that  assay  from  $150  to  $600  per  ton. 

The  Gopher  Mine,  situated  about  2  miles  southwest  of  the  Silver  Belt,  was  discov- 
ered the  latter  part  of  May. .  A  shaft  60  feet  deep  shows  a  contiauous  vein  of  ore  that 
assays  from  $50  to  $450  per  ton. 

Several  other  veins  have  been  discovered  at  various  points  from  3  to  10  miles  south- 
west that  show  on  the  surface  ores  that  assay  from  $30  to  $400  per  ton.  Among  these 
recent  discoveries  are  several  galena- veins  from  1  to  2  feet  wide,  the  ores  from  which 
give  assays  from  $25  to  $50  per  ton.  One  of  these  veins,  situated  about  4  miles  south- 
east of  tne  Big  Bug  Mill,  crops  out  about  a  foot  high  for  a  distance  of  several  hundred 
feet,  the  vein  of  solid  galena  actually  forming  a  dam  to  the  water  in  a  ravine  which 
it  crosses.    A  blind  prospector  would  have  tumbled  over  such  a  vein. 

Of  the  Silver  Belt,  T.  J.  Batler,  esq.,  editor  of  the  Arizona  Miner, 
(Prescott,)  writes: 

* 

The  quality  of  the  ore  is  no  Ioniser  a  question,  and  we  trust  further  development 
may  prove  the  quantity  to  be  equally  satisfactory.  They  have  out  about  50  tons  of 
ore,  procured  in  sinking  a  shaft  70  feet  on  the  ledge.  This  ore  varies  more  in  richness 
than  in  the  charaater  of  the  metal  it  carries,  and  Mr.  George  Hogle,  a  practical  assayer 
and  mineralogist,  who  has  charge  of  the  work,  as  well  as  Mr.  Brown,  an  old  silver- 
smelter,  confidently  believe  that  there  is  nothing  in  its  chemical  combination  to  prevent 
its  being  smelted  without  difficulty.  The  ores,  so  far  as  can  be  j  udged  without  analysis, 
are  sulphurets  of  silver  in  combination  with  galena  and  a  trace  of  antimony.  Yet 
there  are  seams  all  through  the  rook,  and  little  pockets  filled  with  what  appears  to  be 
chloride  of  lead,  bat  upon  collecting  and  washing  it  is  found  to  contain  considerable 
quantities  of  metallic  silver.  A  small  furnace  with  a  fan-blower,  to  be  run  by  horse- 
power, is  erected  and  lined  with  a  fire-clay  found  in  the  mine  and  mixed  with  quartz- 
taUings. 
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Of  the  Isabella,  in  the  same  district,  he  says : 

This  is  not  a  large  lode,  nor  extraordinarily  rich,  bat  is  admirably  sitnated  for  being 
"worked  cheaply,  and  is  well  opened  on  the  surface  for  nearly  a  hundred  feet  in  all,  be- 
sides having  a  shaft  down  25  feet  in  one  place,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  vein  is 
about  3  feet  wide.  A  ditch  has  been  brought  into  the  lode  and  several  tons  of  pay- 
ore  ground,  sluiced  out,  and  piled  up  ready  to  be  sent  down  on  a  tram-way  to  the  creek, 
where  the  battery  from  the  Big  Bug  Mill  will  be  set  up,  and  run  by  water  from  the 
ditch  to  crush  it.  Mr.  Hitchcock  inrormed  us  that  in  sluiciog  out  the  ore  now  on  hand 
they  saved  from  $12  to  $18  per  day,  in  free  gold^  to  the  hand,  which  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  value  of  the  vein-matter,  aside  from  what  may  be  in  the  rock  itself.  The 
Isabella  runs  parallel  with  the  Eugenia,  and  dips  into  the  mountain  toward  the  other ; 
is  of  the  same  character  of  ore ;  and,  as  the  Eueenia  is  a  perpendicular  ledge,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  at  a  depth  of  several  hundred  feet  they  oome  together  and  form  one  ledge ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  Eugenia  is  the  ledge  and  the  £abella  a  spur.  They  have 
crushed  some  seven  or  eight  thousand  tons  from  the  Eugenia,  with  good  results,  but  it 
is  quite  inaccessible  on  account  of  its  great  elevation,  and  if  it  can  be  reached  through 
the  Isabella,  it  would  greatly  facilitate  its  working  and  render  it  much  more  profita- 
ble. 

The  Sexton  Mine,  in  the  Weaver  district,  sonth  of  Prescott  about  50 
miles,  is  in  the  famous  Antelope  Hill,  from  the  top  of  which  the  largest 
gold  nuggets  yet  found  in  the  Territory  were  taken  in  1803  and  1864. 

The  vein  runs  northeast  and  southwest.  It  has  been  prospected  by 
six  or  eight  shafts,  running  down  small  distances,  and  by  a  tunnel 
driven  into  the  hill  100  feet  from  the  surface.  The  first  vein  cut  by 
tunnel  is  10  feet  9  inches  in  width.  The  companion  vein  has  not 
been  cut  by  tunnel,  but  appears  much  larger  on  the  surface.  The  vein 
increases  in  size  as  it  penetrates  the  ground.  Both  veins,  on  the  sur- 
face, have  an  apparent  width  of  30  feet.  This  is  owing  to  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  quartz  and  the  confusion  with  which  it  is  piled  up  on 
the  surface.  The  veins  are  true  fissure- veins,  cutting  the  strata  at  right 
angles,  and  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  primitive  and  secondary 
formation,  in  metamorphosed  azoic  rocks,  on  the  foot-hills  of  a  large 
granite  mountain  on  the  north  and  talcose  clay-slates  south  and  east. 
The  walls  are  talcose  slate,  the  same  as  in  the  Vulture  Mine,  The  ore^ 
from  its  disintegrated  character,  is  easily  crushed,  and  10  stamps  would 
reduce  15  tons  in  one  day  of  24  hours.  The  gold  is  free,  and  without 
the  presence  of  any  minerals  that  would  prevent  amalgamation* 
Much  '^specimen"  rock  has  been  found.  The  surface  of  the  mine 
is  covered  with  immense  croppings,  the  result  of  the  disintegration 
of  centuries,  and  plainly  distinguishable  at  a  long  distance. 

Fifty  tons  of  ore  taken  from  croppings  indiscriminately,  and  broken 
in  the  Vulture  Mill,  (at  Wickenburgh,)  gave  a  return  of  $15  per  ton.  Ore 
since  crushed  in  arrastras  has  yielded  $37  per  ton.  Three  tons  of  ore 
from  one  of  the  spurs  produced  $573  in  gold. 

Mr.  Stanton,  one  of  the  owners,  writes : 

The  ore  in  the  tunnel  gets  better  in  depth,  and,  in  my  opinion,  aa  soon  as  we  get 
below  where  the  immense  body  %f  spurs,  which  shoot  out  in  all  directions,  connect 
with  the  main  vein,  it  will  get  much  richer.  There  are  over  two  hundred  of  these 
spurSi  running  out  in  all  conceivable  directions  from  the  mother  vein,  aU  of  which  are 
rich  in  gold,  and  vary  from  3  to  18  inches  in  thickness.  Somei  of  them  run  a  distance 
of  one  mile  from  the  mother  vein,  others  400  yards,  and  some  not  over  260  feet.  Qei\t 
erally  they  give  out  at  a  distance  of  12  to  25  feet,  but  some  go  dowm  to  a  depth  of  70 
feet.  The  Marcus  main  shaft  is  down  to  a  depth  of  90  feet,  and  is  twice  richer  than  on 
the  surface.  The  sulphurets  yielded  $600  per  ton.  These  ace  all  spurs  of  the  Great 
Sexton.  They  have  no  walls,  and  run  straight  down  without  any  pitch.  The  Marcus 
spur  can  be  plainly  traced  to  where  it  intersects  the  Sexton  at  the  tunnel.  All  these 
spuTf  impoverish  the  main  lode  on  the  surface. 

The  jp^^t  body  of  ore  in  this  mine,  (even  should  it  not  average  oyer 
$20  to  $30  per  ton,)  and  its  location  upon  the  highway  from  Wicken burgh 
to  Prescott,  make  it  a  very  desirable  property,  and  a  movement  is  on 
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foot  to  organize  a  oompany  in  New  York  for  its  development  upon  an 
extensive  scale.  It  promises  to  be  a  worthy  rival  of  the  great  Yolture 
Mine,  from  which  it  is  not  over  40  miles  distant,  and  which  it  closely 
resembles  in  many  particulars. 

During  the  year  quite  rich  placers  have  been  discovered  in  the  Santa 
Maria  district^  about  80  miles  southwest  of  Prescott.  The  gold  is 
coarse,  but  of  good  quality,  and  a  considerable  quantity  has  been  taken 
out.  The  lack  of  water  is  a  drawback,  and  Americans  are  not  usually 
expert  in  the  Mexican  process  of  ^^dry  washing."  The  largest  nugget 
yet  found  in  these  placers  is  valued  at  between  $50  and  $60. 

The  Arizona  Miner  has  the  following  concerning  a  discovery  of  cinna- 
bar : 

Everybody  aboat  town  will  reoolleot  that  three  or  fonr  weeks  ago  there  was  a  little 
stir  on  account  of  some  cinnabar-ore  that  was  brought  in  by  some  prospecfcors.  Na< 
merons  tests  were  made  and  qnioksilyer  found  in  lUl  the  rook.  Jwa  Maleomband 
Joe  Stone  arrived  in  town  Tuesday,  hayins  been  out  to  make  locations.  They  brought 
in  about  20  pounds  of  ore.  The  lode  is  situated  on  the  Verde  River,  which  crosses  it 
several  miles  below  Squaw  Peak,  and  shows  for  a  long  distance  on  both  sides  of  tlie 
stream.  Maloomb  and  Stone  report  that  there  are  large  holes  along  the  vein,  excavated 
evidently  bjr  Indians,  who  need  the  ore  for  paint.  The  ore  is  identioal  in  appearance 
with  the  pieces  which  have  been  found  in  the  old  Indian  camps  for  years  past  in 
Yavapai  County. 

MOHAVE  COTJKTY. 

This  county  embraces  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Territory.  Many 
mineral-bearing  lodes  have  been  found  within  its  boundaries,  and  some 
near  to  the  Colorado  Biver  have  been  favorably  known  for  a  number  of 
years  past.  The  principal  mineral  belt  developed  to  this  time  extends 
from  the  southern  line  of  the  county  north  about  100  miles,  and  runs 
parallel  with  the  Colorado  Biver,  and  about  30  miles  east  of  the  same. 

McCrackin  district. — ^Perhaps  the  most  noted  lode  in  the  county  is  the 
McCrackin,  named  after  the  discoverer,  a  pioneer  in  Arizona.  It  was 
found  in  August,  1874,  and  has  been  quite  extensively  developed.  The 
lode  is  well  incased  in  walls,  and  is  from  15  to  39  feet  in  thickness,  and 
has  every  appearance  of  a  true  fissure- vein.  The  larger  part  of  the  ore 
taken  out  is  base,  containing  lead  and  copper,  but  yieldiug  an  average 
of  about  $75  per  ton  in  silver.  A  San  Francisco  company  is  negotiating 
for  the  purchase  of  this  valuable  property* 

One  who  visited  the  mine  in  June  last  writes : 

At  present  the  McCrackin  Mine  is  working^  some  thirty  or  forty  meu,  which  number 
will  be  increased  as  soon  as  tools  and  other  facilities  which  are  .requisite  arrive.  I 
was  at  the  mine  a  few  days  VLgo,  and  was  just  in  time  to  see  a  new  strike  of  some  of  the 
richest  ore  ever  taken  out  of  the  mine.  This  large  body  of  rich  ore  was  struck  on  the 
claim  known  as  the  Senator,  and  was  ^the  richest  I  ever  saw.  It  was  about  five  feet 
wide  and  looked  more  like  a  mass  of  chloride  of  silver  than  common  ore. 

The  McCrackin  bed  of  mineral  has  been  traced  for  several  miles,  and 
many  locations  have  been  made  upon  it  which  seem  to  be  nearly  as  rich 
as  the  dl^cowry  claim. 

The  Gi!iB|B«fM)d  Mine  is  one  of  the  largest  gold-mines  in  Mohave 
Oouuty.  iJMXB  are  1,000  tons  of  fine  mUling-ore  out  on  the  different 
dumps  at  this  mine,  and  many  thousand  more  in  sight.  The  owners  of 
this  valuable  property  intend  adding  several  more  stamps  to  their  mill, 
and  are  thinking  of  purchasing  another  mill  of  twenty  stamps. 

Twenty  miles  north  of  the  McCrackin  district  is  the  Cedar  district^  in 
which  the  Hope  and  Hibernia  lodes  assay  from  $100  to  $1,000  per  ton. 

In  the  Wallapai  Mountains,  30  miles  north  of  the  Cedar  district,  a 
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shaft  has  been  sank  to  the  depth  of  100  feet  upon  the  Dean  lode.  It 
shows  a  vein  aboat  8  feet  wide^  with  regular  walls,  and  containing  sil- 
ver-ore of  a  high  grade. 

The  Cupel  and  Tiger  Mine  is  considered  one  of  the  most  promising 
mines  in  Wallapai  diatrict 

The  Oro  Plata  Mine  is  looking  remarkably  well.  There  are  already 
50  tons  of  ore  on  the  dumps,  that  will  work  from  9100  to  $300  per  ton, 
principally  gold.  This  mine  has  been  extensively  worked,  and  there 
are  now  many  tons  of  ore  in  sight,which  the  owners  expect  to  have 
worked  in  the  new  mill  at  Mineral  Fark. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ghristie  has  shipped  nine  tons  of  ore  from  his  mine,  the 
Metallic  Accident,  near  Mineral  Park,  and  he  confidently  expects  to  get 
from  $1,200  to  $1,500  per  ton  for  it  in  San  Francisco. 

Cerbat  range. — ^North  of  the  Wallapai  Mountains,  in  the  Oerbat  range, 
hundreds  of  locations  have  been  made,  nearly  all  of  which  show  rich  sil- 
ver-ores. Some  promising  gold-lodes  have  also  been  found.  A  consid- 
able  amount  of  ore  has  been  shipped  to  San  Francisco,  and  profitably 
sold. 

The  mining-towns  of  Cerbat  and  Mineral  Park  are  located  in  these 
mountains;  the  former  is  the  county-seat.-  Several  mills  and  furnaces 
have  lately  been  erected,  but  the  writer  has  not  been  able  to  secure  any 
report  of  the  amount  of  ore  reduced. 

The  most  important  lodes  in  this  district  are  the  Keystone,  Lone  Star, 
Shoulder,  Empire,  Little  Grant,  and  Sixty-three.  A  fine  body  of  ore  is 
exposed  to  view  in  all  the  drifts  and  shafts  upon  the  last-named  lode. 
One  of  the  shafts  is  down  to  a  depth  of  more  than  200  feet,  the  vein 
widening  and  improving. 

The  Mocking  Bird  Mine  is  situated  about  two  miles  east  of  Cerbat. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  npw  over  100  feet  deep,  there  is  a  fine  body 
of  ore.  Two  tuniiels  are  connected  with  the  shaft  at  a  depth  of  50  feet. 
From  one  of  these  a  quantity  of  rich  ore  has  been  taken  out. 

Peacock  range. — Twenty-five  miles  east  of  Mineral  Park  is  the  Pea- 
cock range  of  mountains,  and  at  the  north  end  of  the  range  is  located 
the  Hackberry  Mine.  The  mine  is  situated  on  the  northeast  slope  of 
the  mountain,  about  1,400  feet  above  the  valley.  The  rich  vein  of  silver 
ore  is  from  10  to  18  inches  thick,  and  will  average  one  foot  in  thickness, 
The  ore-vein  lies  upon  its  parent  ledge  and  cleaves  off  free  from  it,  so 
much  so  that  it  seems  almost  independent  of  the  6  to  8  feet  of  brown 
quai'tz  that  forms  its  foot-wall.  The  hanging-wall  is  a  soft  porphyry, 
with  a  thick  stratum  of  white  clay  separating  it  from  the  vein.  The 
vein  has  been  opened  by  six  shafts  within  a  distance  of  700  feet.  The 
deepest  shaft,  at  about  50  feet,  (water-level,)  developed  a  baser  ore,  and 
at  62  feet  the  vein  is  solid  and  14  inches  thick,  and  the  ore  averages 
$340  per  ton.  From  50  feet  down  the  ore  will  have  to  be  roasted  j  above 
that  it  is  free,  and  will  work  up  to  80  per  cent,  with  the  ordinary  treat- 
ment of  salt  and  dulphate  of  copper. 

Hon.  A.  E.  Davis  and  W.  B.  Bidenour,  esq.,  the  discoverers,  have  put 
a  5-stamp  mill  on  the  Hackberry  Mine,  and  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will  pay  well. 

The  facilities  for  mining  are  as  good  in  this  district  as  anywhere  in 
Arizona.  Water  is  abundant,  and  wood  can  be  furnished  p.t  low  cost, 
as  there  is  much  of  it  close  at  hand. 

East  of  the  Peacock  range  exploration  has  been  extended  into  a  lately 
unknown  region,  and  a  finely-timbered  and  well-watered  country  has 
been  found,  abounding  in  game  and  bearing  a  rich  profusion  of  grasses. 
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YTJMA   COUNTY. 

The  principal  mines  in  Yama  Oonnty,  which  comprises  the  south- 
western part  of  the  Territory,  are  those  of  the  Castle  Dome  district^ 
npon  the  Colorado  Biver.  They  have  so  often  been  referred  to  in  these 
reports  that  it  will  now  suffice  to  say  that  recent  work  upon  them  has 
abundantly  confirmed  their  permanency  and  value.  Much  ore  has  been 
shipped  to  San  Francisco,  where  it  has  an  established  reputation,  and 
finds  a  ready  market. 

W.  J.  Berry,  esq.,  the  editor  of  the  Arizona  Sentinel,  published  at 
Yuma,  the  county-town,  recently  said  of  these  mines,  with  which  he  is 
personally  familiar : 

The  whole  district  is  almost  one  solid  m&ss  of  metal.  Thonaands  of  tons  of  argentif- 
erous galena  have  been  shipped  to  San  Francisco  for  rednction,  and,  after  pacing  all 
expenses,  have  yielded  a  handsome  return  to  the  miner.  Mr.  Miller's  furnace  is  in  op- 
eration, and  has  turned  out  a  vast  amount  of  rich  bullion,  but  it  will  require  a  hun- 
dred furnaces  to  smelt  the  ore  that  can  readily  be  taken  from  these  mines,  and  that 
for  an  indefinite  time.  And  then  this  district  has  fiicilities  unsurpassed  for  the  min- 
ing and  reduction  of  ores.  Wood,  water,  and  grass  are  abundant,  and  of  the  best. 
Lime  and  iron  and  fire-clay  are  also  here  in  abundance,  and  a  large  navigable  river 
runs  almost  at  the  base  of  the  mines. 

Captain  Kagle,  an  owner  in  the  Castle  Dome  mines,  has  lately  erected 
at  Yuma  works  for  the  reduction  of  argentiferous  galena  and  all  smelt- 
ing-ores,  which  are  likely  to  greatly  facilitate  mining  operations  in 
Yuma  County. 

He  considers  the  location  a  fortunate  one,  because  it  is  at  a  junction 
where  the  ores  from  Castle  Dome,  in  which  galena  largely  predominates, 
can  meet  those  from  Southwestern  Arizona  near  the  Sonora  line,  which 
are  rich  in  silver,  without  carrying  enough  galena  to  form  a  flux,  and 
that  by  combining  the  two  the  advantageous  reduction  of  both  can  be 
made. 

Placers. — ^New  placers  have  been  discovered  near  Ehrenberg,  in  this 
county.  Bich  gold-dust  is  found  throughout  an  area  about  40  miles  in 
length  and  15  in  width.  Kuggets  worth  from  $2  to  $10  have  been  taken 
out.    There  is  little  if  any  water,  and  the  dry- washing  process  is  used. 

Mexicans  continue  to  bring  in  gold  from  the  vicinity  of  Gila  City,  20 
miles  from  Yuma,  where  pla^rs  J^ve  been  worked  for  many  years. 

THE  BULLION  PBODUOl?. 

Mr.  Valentine,  the  efficient  superintendent  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s 
express  business,  published  December  30, 1875,  his  annual  statement  of 
the  product  of  precious  metals  on  the  Pacific  coast,  including  British 
Columbia  and  the  west  coast  of  Mexico;  but  excluding  New  Mexico.  In 
his  accompanying  remarks  he  said : 

Prof.  B.  W.  Raymond  credits  New  Mexico  (omitted  in  onr  statement)  and  Arizona 
combined  with  $987,000,  which  is  a  liberal  allowance.  We  have  been  unable  to  ob- 
tain any  data  that  Justify  a  showing  so  favorable. 

This  criticism  requires  me  to  state  that  my  figures,  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Valentine,  were  given  for  Kew  Mexico  and  Arizona  separately,  and  not 
"combined 5 '^  that  they  were  for  1874,  not  1875:  that  the  $500,000 
credited  for  1874  to  Kew  Mexico  was  complained  of  by  the  citizens 
generally  Ks  too  low  an  estimate;  that  the  $487,000  credited  in  the 
same  year  to  Arizona  was  based  largely  on  detailed  reports,  which  are 
printed  in  my  volume ;  that  at  the  time  Mr.  Valentine  compared  my 
returns  with  his  own,  I  had  published  no  returns  for  the  period  he  was 
considering ;  and  that  the  governor  of  Arizona  reported  the  product  of 
23  M 
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that  Territory  for  the  fiscal  year,  in  an  official  commnnication  to  the 
Director  of  the  Mint,  as  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  Valentioe's  estimate  of  the  product  of  Arizona  for  1375  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Gold  dust  and  bullion  by  express $23, 500 

Ores  and  base  bullion  by  freight 85, 593 

109, 093 

That  this  is  ridiculously  low,  no  one  who  knows  how  many  men  are 
miniog  in  Arizona  can  for  a  moment  doubt. 

John  Wasson,  esq.,  surveyor-general  of  Arizona,  and  editor  of  the 
Arizona  Citizen,  having  been  requested  to  furnish  an  estimate  of  the 
gold  and  silver  product  of  the  Territory  for  1875,  made  the  following 
response: 

1.  Tbere  are  no  express-offices  in  Arizona  tbrongh  which  gold  and  silver  are  shipped, 
and  hence  no  means  of  procuring  reliable  figures  aa  to  the  amount. 

2.  Nearly  every  outgoing  mail  carries  gold-bullion  by  the  poand.  The  letter-post- 
age per  pound  is  only  96  cents,  and  the  mail  is  regarded  cheaper,  and  by  many  safer, 
than  any  other  available  way  of  shipment. 

3.  Individuals  are  constantly  carrying  out  bags  of  gold  and  gold  bricks  and  some 
silver  bricks,  aU  taking  the  utmost  care,  for  prudential  reafions,  to  conceal  from  the 
public  both  the  fact  and  amount  thereof. 

4.  Every  steamer  from  Yama  to  San  Francisco  carries  considerable  silver  contained 
in  shmmeate  of  ore. 

5.  The  general  belief  is  that  the  product  of  gold  and  silver  in  Arizona  for  1875  wa^ 
ftilly  |1, 500.000 ;  and  this  has  been  so  often  asserted  by  those  most  capable  of  knowing 
that  any  otner  statement  would  be  regarded  as  not  nearly  so  accurate. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  natural  tendency  of  resident  observers 
to  overestimate  the  aggregates  of  an  industry  which  they  Idiow  only  in 
detail,  and  also  the  fact  that  bullion  carried  m  private  hands  may  sub- 
sequently be  consigned  to  some  public  conveyance  and  be  credited  to 
another  sourcQ  than  that  of  its  origin,  I  think  it  advisable  to  set  down 
the  product  of  Arizona  at  $750,000  for  the  year  1875;  ap  estim^^e  ia 
which  I  regret  that  I  must  differ  widely  with  Mr.  Yalentine's  usually 
judicious  figures. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 


A  OENTUKY  OF  MINING  AND  METALLURGY  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

By  Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt.* 


Mining  enterprises  were  among  the  motive  powers  to  the  exploration, 
conqaest,  and  colonization  of  the  New  World.  The  desire  to  find  a 
shorter  roote  to  the  profitable  trade  of  India,  and  the  desire  to  conquer 
new  territory,  wherever  it  might  be  fonnd,  in  the  name  of  some  Oatholic 
or  Protestant  sovereign  of  Enrope,  were  accompanied,  both  in  North  and 
Soath  America,  by  eager  hopes  of  the  discovery  of  gold  and  silver. 

The  history  of  the  plander  of  the  metallic  wealth  and  the  development 
of  the  mineral  resoarces  Qf  Mexico  and  Soath  America  does  not  lie 
within  my  present  parpose.  The  early  enterprises  of  this  kind  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  oontineat  were  less  saccessfnl,  though  the  progress 
of  two  hnndred  years  has  made  them  more  beneficial,  to  national  pros- 
perity, for  reasons  which  I  shall,  perhaps,  be  able  to  indicate. 

Gold  was  found  in  moderate  qoantities  in  use  among  the  Indian  tribes 
of  the  present  Sonthem  States.  The  Spaniards  ander  De  Soto,  follow- 
ing this  clew,  and  led  on  by  stories,  exaggerated  or  misunderstood,  of 
their  Indian  guides,  made  a  wide  snperfici^  exploration  in  search  of  the 
origin  of  this  treasure.  They  are  supposed  to  have  excavated  many  of 
the  diggings  in  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  which  are  now 
overgrown  with  forests;  but  no  rich  deposits  appear  to  have  been  dis- 
covered and  no  permanent  operations  undertaken. 

In  the  great  charter  of  King  James,  by  which,  in  1606,  the  right  to 
explore  and  settle  the  North  American  continent  from  the  thirty -fourth 
to  the  forty-fifth  parallel,  was  granted  to  the  London  and  Plymouth 
Gompanies,  it  was  provided  that  one-fifth  of  the  gold  and  silver  and  one- 
fifteenth  of  the  copper  which  might  be  discovered  should  belong  to 
the  Grown.  One  of  the  earliest  expeditions  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  in 
Virginia,  was  the  exploration  of  the  Chickahominy  Kiver,  in  the  hope 
that  it  might  constitute  a  water-way  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  one  of 
the  next  events  in  the  history  of  the  same  colony  was  a  mining  excite- 
ment, such  as  would  be  called  in  our  California  tongue  a  <^  stampede," 
caused  by  the  supposed  discoveiy  of  gold;  in  which,  fortunately,  John 
Smith  did  not  avail  himself  of  his  official  position  to  take  ^^  stock."  It 
is  a  curious  circumstance  that  gold  really  occurs  in  that  region,  though 

*  The  present  chapter  was  prepared  as  an  address  before  the  American  Institnte  of 
Minine  Engineers,  of  which  body  Mr.  Hewitt  is  the  president  for  1876.  In  considera- 
tion ofservioes  which  I  was  able  to  render  in  the  compilation  of  materials,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  tabulation  of  statistics,  it  was  arranged  that  the  address  should  also  be 
furnished  to  me  as  a  contribution  to  the  present  report,  which,  if  it  had  been  printed 
immediately  after  its  transmission  to  Congress,  would  have  appeared  at  about  the  time 
of  the  delivery  of  the  address.  In  consequence  of  the  delav  in  publishing  these  pages, 
Hr.  Hewitt's  address  is  already  widely  known  through  other  mediums;  but  I  do  not 
feel  eaUed  u]pon,  on  Uiat  aooount,  toomit  it  here,  since  it  contoiDS  matter  of  permanent 
and  general  interest. — R.  W.  R. 
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«he  glittering  dust,  of  which  a  ship-load  was  sent  by  the  deluded  colo- 
nists to  the  jewelers  of  .London,  proved  to  be  but  mica  or  iron-pyrites ; 
and  it  seems  probable  (albeit  this  suggestion  is  not  based  upon  any  ex- 
plicit record  known  to  me)  that  the  presence  of  gold  among  the  Indians, 
and  the  discovery  of  specimens  of  the  quartz  or  slates  of  Virginia  con- 
taining visible  particles  of  it,  gave  rise  to  the  general  excitment,  under 
the  influence  of  which,  without  further  tests  of  value,  a  large  amount  of 
worthless  material  was  collected,  to  the  neglect  of  necessary  and  profit- 
able industry.  From  this  point  of  view  the  Jamestown  mining  fever 
was  the  prototype  of  many  that  have  since  occurred — all  of  which  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  general  expression,  that  the  mine  ^^  did  not  pan  out 
according  to  the  samples.'' 

A  more  promising  industry  was  inaugurated  at  the  same  time  by  the 
sending  of  a  quantity  of  iron-ore  from  Jamestown  to  England  in  1608. 
This  ore,  smelted  in  England,  yielded  seventeen  tons  of  metal,  probably 
the  first  pig-iron  ever  made  from  North  American  ore.  In  1620,  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  skilled  workmen  were  sent  to  the  colony  to  erect  iron- 
works; and  it  is  said  that  a  fund,  subscribed  for  the  educatldn  of  the 
colonists  and  Indians,  was  invested  in  this  enterprise,  as  a  safe  and  sure 
means  of  increase.  But,  in  1622,  an  Indian  massacre  broke  up  the  enter- 
prise; and  both  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  the  education  of  citizens 
and  Indians  have  bcfen  obliged,  ever  since,  tg  rely  upon  other  sources  of 
support. 

For  an  interesting  collection  effects  relative  to  the  beginnings  of  the 
iron  industry  of  the  Amoricnn  colonies,  I  refer  you  to  the  Ibrthcoming 
work  on  that  subject,  by  our  fellow-member,  Mr.  John  B.  Pearse,  to 
whose  courtesy  I  am  indebted  for  the  opportunity  to  consult  the  advadce- 
sfaeets  of  a  portion  of  the  book. 

According  to  the  statement  of  Colonel  Spotswood,  quoted  by  Mr. 
Pearse,  it  appears  that,  previous  to  1724,  neither  New  England,  Penn- 
sylvania, nor  Virginia  possessed  blas^furnaces.  Their  product  of  iron 
was  from  bloomeries  only.  According  to  Professor  Hodge,  quoted  ^y 
Professor  Whitney,  however,  a  furnace  was  built  at  Pembroke,  Mass., 
in  1702;  and  another  authority  states  that,  in  1721,  New  England  pos- 
sessed six  furnaces  and  nineteen  forges.  In  1719  was  passed  the  famous 
resolution  of  the  British  House  of  Gommous,  'Hhat  the  erection  of  man- 
nfactories  in  the  colonies  tended  to  lessen  their  dependency  on  (jfeat 
Britain."  Only  the  earnest  protest  of  the  colonial  agents  prevented  the 
prohibition  at  that  time  of  the  American  iron  manuflacture.  The  next 
thirty  years  witnessed  two  instructive  contests.  The  first  was  that  of 
the  colonial  with  the  domestic  pig-iron  manufacture— a  competion  in 
which  America  was  favored  by  the  abundance  of  her  vegetable  fuel  (the 
employment  of  mineral  coal  in  iroh-making  not  having  yet  found  intro- 
duction) in  comparison  with  the  rapidly-waning  forests  of  Great  Britan. 
The  British  manufacture  being  protected  by  heavy  duties  on  colonial 
pigiron,  the  latter  began  to  be  more  and  more  worked  up  into  bar  iron, 
nails,  steel,  &c.,  at  home;  and  this  brought  on  a  new  competition  with 
the  British  manufacturers  of  these  articles.  In  1750,  a  further  legisla- 
tive attempt  to  regulate  this  trade  was  made  by  Parliament,  which  de- 
creed the  admission  of  colonial  pig-iron  duty  free,  but  prohibited  the 
erection  in  America  of  slitting,  rolling,  or  plating  mills,  or  steel  furnaces, 
ordering  that  all  new  ones  thereafter  built  should  be  suppressed  as 
"  nuisances." 

It  will  be  recollected  that  arbitrary  acts  of  this  kind,  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  infant  manufactures,  were  among  the^grievances  cited  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The  extent  of  the  American  iron  manu- 
facture, during  the  ante- revolutionary  period,  can  be  inferred  only  from 
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iscanty  records  of  exports.  These,  beginning  in  1717  with  three  tons, 
had  increased  in  1750  to  about  3,000  tons;  in  1765,  the  total  is  reported 
at  4,842  tons ;  and  in  1771  at  7,525  tons,  the  maximam  annnal  export. 
The  outbreak  of  the  war  of  course  put  an  end  to  exportation  and  caused 
a  great  demand  for  war  material,  which  occupied  and  rapidly  extended 
the  means  of  manufacture  possessed  by  the  country.  The  expanded 
iron  industry  suffered  a  severe  collapse  when,  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
not  only  this  demand  ceased,  but  the  re-opened  ports  admitted  large 
quantities  of  foreign  iron-^he  successful  employment  of  mineral  coal, 
the  steam-engine,  and  puddling  having  by  that  time  laid  the  foundation 
of  English  supremacy  in  the  iron  manufiaictuTe. 

The  earliest  copper-mining  company  of  which  we  find  any  record — 
according  to  Professor  Whitney,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  metallic 
wealth  of  the  United  States,  the  earliest  incorporated  mining  company 
of  any  kind^^was  chartered  in  1709,  to  work  the  Slnsbory  mines,  at 
Granby,  Oonn.  These  mines  were  abandoned  in  t^  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  afterward  bought  by  the  State  of  Oonnecticut,  and 
used  as  a  prison  for  sixty  years.  Mining  was  resumed  in  them  about 
1830,  and  after  a  few  years  they  were  again  abandoned.  The  ores  were 
mostly  shipped  to  Bngland,  and  seem  to  have  been  lean.  The  deposit  be- 
longs to  the  class  of  irregular  bunches,  nodules,  seams,  or  limited  beds,  in 
the  Kew  Bed  Sandstone,  near  its  junction  with  trap.  This  formation  was 
the  scene  in  New  Jersey,  also,  of  early  mining  activity.  The  ^huyler 
mine,  near  Belleville,  on  the  Passaic,  was  discovered  about  1719,  and 
proved  more  profitable  to  its  owners  before  the  Bevolution  than  it  ever 
has  been  since  that  time  to  any  of  the  series  of  individuals  and  companies 
that  have  expended  large  sums  in  its  development.  In  fact,  the  chief 
blessing  conferred  upon  mankind  by  the  Schuyler  mine  arises  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  first  steam-engine  ever  built  wholly  In  America 
was  constructed  in  1793-^4  at  the  small  machine-^op  attached  to  the 
smelting-works  at  Belleville,  my  father  being  the  pattern-maker  in  the 
party  of  mechanics  sent  out  by  Boulton  &  Watt  fbr  the  purpose  of 
erecting  an  engine  for  the  Philadelphia  water-works  in  Center  Square. 
In  1751  a  copper-mine  was  opened  near  New  Brunswick;  and  the 
Bridgewater  mine,  near  Somerville,  was  operated  previous  to  the  Bevo- 
lution, though  even  then,  it  is  said,  with  much  loss  of  capital.  New 
Jersey's  record  in  copper-mining  is  iiot  a  cheerful  one ;  but  her  unsur- 
passed ranges  of  ii:on-ores  may  well  console  her.  Betrayed  by  the 
treachery  of  Triassic  and  trap,  she  can  flee  to  the  shelter  of  the  crystal- 
line schists.  Pennsylvania  was  not  without  her  copper-mining  in  the 
colonial  period,  the  Gap  Mine,  in  Lancaster  County,  having  been  opened 
in  1732. 

Already  during  the  colonial  period  the  first  red  gleams  of  the  future  glory 
of  the  Lake  Superior  mines  had  appeared.  The  intrepid  Jesuit  ftkthers, 
Marquette  and  others,  who  penetrated  the  wilderness  from  Acadia  to 
the  Gulf,  to  carry  both  the  Cross  of  their  religion  and  the  Lilies  of  their 
sovereign,  had  made  extensive  explorations  on  the  Upper  Peninsula, 
and  published  glowing  accounts  of  the  abundance  of  copper,  to  which 
later  travelers  added,  legends  of  gold  and  precious  stones.  Before  them, 
the  Indian  tribes,  whose  stone  tools  now  furnish  subjects  of  inquiry  to 
the  arcbsBologist,  had  wrought  rudely  upon  the  deposits  which  nature 
had  left  in  a  condition  so  exceptionally  pure  as  not  to  need,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  limited  amounts  of  metal,  the  intervention  of  met^illurgical 
processes.  The  first  recorded  mining  operations  on  the  part  of  white 
men  were  those  of  Alexander  Henry,  near  the  Forks  of  the  Ontonagon, 
in  1771.  As  is  well  known,  however,  the  active  development  of  this 
region  dates  from  the  publication  of  Houghton's  Geological  Report,  in 
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1841,  and  the  extiDgaishment  of  the  Ohippewa  title  by  the  treaty  of 
1843. 

Lead-mining  in  this  country  may  also  claim  an  ancient  origin — as  we 
reckon  antiquity.  As  early  ad  1651,  Governor  John  Winthrop  received 
his  famons  license  to  work  any  mines  of  '^  lead,  copper,  or  tin,  or  any 
minerals,  as  antimony,  vitriol,  black  lead,  alam,  salt,  salt-springs,  or  any 
other  the  like,"  and  '^  to  enjoy  forever  said  mines,  with  the  lands,  woods, 
timber,  and  water  within  two  or  three  miles  of  said  mines."  As  be  re- 
ceived also  a  special  grant  of  mines  and  minerals  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Middletown,  Conn.,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  old  Middletown  silver-lead 
mine,  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  which  is  not  precisely  known,  was 
opened  by  him  or  his  successors.  The  nickel  and  cobalt  mines  near  Ches- 
ter, in  Connecticut,  once  held  to  be  very  promising  deposits,  are  also 
believed  to  have  been  originally  worked  by  Governor  Winthrop  ;  but 
nickel  was  not  valuable  in  those  days ;  and  the  lead  and  copper  in  these 
ores  do  not  seem  to  have  been  abundant.  Unfortunately,  now  that 
nickel  and  cobalt  are  so  valuable  as  to  repay  amply  the  cost  of  extract- 
ing them  when  they  are  present  in  a  small  percentage  only,  these  Con- 
necticut ores  no  longer  correspond  (if  indeed  they  ever  did)  to  the  analysis 
and  accounts  formerly  given  as  to  their  nickeliferous  character. 

The  old  Southampton  silver-lead  mine  in  Massachusetts,  well  known 
to  mineralogists,  wa.s  commenced  in  1765  by  Connecticut  adventurers; 
but  its  operations  were  suspended  by  the  revolutionary  war.  Lead 
mines  in  Columbia  and  Dutchess  Counties,  New  York,  were  also  worked 
at  an  early  period ;  and,  no  doubt,  all  over  the  country  ocx^npied  or 
controlled  during  the  war  by  the  American  forces,  there  were  small  and 
desultory  surface  operations,  furnishing  lead  for  the  use  of  the  Army. 

The  Indians  inhabiting  the  Mississippi  Valley  before  the  advent  of 
the  whites  probably  did  not  understand  the  metallurgy  of  lead.  Ga- 
lena has  been  found  in  the  western  mounds,  but,  it  is  said,  no  lead.  In 
1700  and  1701  Pdre  Le  Sueur  made  his  famous  voyage  up  the  Mississippi, 
discovering,  as  he  claimed,  many  lead  mines.  Le^  mining  was  begun 
in  Missouri  in  1720,  while  that  country  belonged  to  France,  and  under 
the  patent  granted  to  Law's  famous  Mississippi  Company.  Mine  la 
Motte,  named  after  a  mineralogist  who  came  over  with  Renault,  the  su- 
perintendent, was  one  of  the  first  discoveries.  It  has  been  in  operation 
at  intervals  ever  since,  and  is  now  successfully  managed  by  Mr.  Cogswell, 
a  member  of  our  institute,  who  may,  I  think,  truthfully  claim  that  he 
has  charge  of  the  oldest  mining  enterprise  still  active  in  the  United  States. 
The  ores  yield  a  small  percentage  of  nickel  and  cobalt,  as  well  as  lead. 

It  was  in  1788  that  Dubuque  obtained  from  the  Indians  the  grant 
under  which  he  mined,  until  the  year  of  his  death,  where  the  city  now 
stands  which  bears  his  name.  The  land  was  subsequently  ceded  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Indians,  and  the  representatives  of  Dubuque  were 
forcibly  ejected. 

Such,  then,  was  the  condition  of  our  mining  indnstry  at  the  commence- 
ment of  .our  national  existence.  We  occupied  but  a  strip  of  territory 
on  the  Atlantic ;  and  even  in  that  limited  area  we  had  scarcely  learned 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  mineral  resources  to  be  utilized.  Anthra- 
cite and  petroleum,  quicksilver  and  zinc,  were  unknown  as  treasures 
within  our  reach.  The  rapid  extension  of  possession,  government,  pop- 
ulation, and  industry  over  plains  and  mountains  to  the  Pacific,  which 
has  been  effected  in  a  hundred  years,  is  but  the  type  of  a  conquest  and 
progress  which  has  advanced  with  equal  rapidity  in  every  department 
of  human  labor,  and  nowhere  more  notably  than  in  the  departments  of 
mining  and  metallurgy.  The  tables  which  Dr.  Baymond  has  prepared, 
and  which  will  be  printed  to  accompany  these  remarks,  show  that  this 
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country  has  proilaced  daring  the  centory  ending  with  1875,  of  gold,  aboat 
66,680,000  troy  ounces,  worth  about  $1,332,700,000;  of  silver,  about 
201,300,000  troy  ounces,  worth  about  $261,450,000;  of  quicksilver, 
840,000  flasks,  or  64,206,000  pounds  avoirdupois ;  of  copper,  200,000 
tons;  of  lead,  855,000  tons;  of  pig-iron  40,000,000  tons;  of  anthracite  coal, 
351,521,423  tons,  (the  ton  in  all  these  cases  being  2,240  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois;) and  of  petroleum,  76,594,600  barrels.  The  product  of  these 
leading  industries  for  the  year  1875  were:  gold,  $33,400,000 ;  silver, 
$41,400,000;  quicksilver,  53,706  flasks;  copper,  15,625  tons;  lead, 
53,000  tons;  pig-iron,  2,108,554  tons ;  zinc,  about  15,000  tons ;  anthracite, 
20,643,509  tons;  bituminous  coal,  about  26,000,000  tons;  petroleum, 
8,787,506  barrels. 

In  order  that  a  clear  idea  may  be  formed  as  to  the  relative  position 
now  held  by  the  United  States  in  the  world  of  mining  and  metallurgy,  I 
have  selected  the  production  of  coal,  which  Is  the  main  reliance  for 
power  of  all  organized  industry,  and  of  iron,  which  is  the  chief  agent  of 
civilization,  as  the  basis  of  comparison  with  other  nations,  using,  so  far 
as  coal  is  concearned,  the  figures  given  in  the  Forty-second  Annual  Be- 
port  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade,  for  the  year  1873.* 

Tons.  Per  oent. 

Great  Britain 127,016,747  46.4 

United  States 60,512,000  18  4 

Germany 45,335,741  16.5 

France 17,400,000  6.4 

Belginm 17,000,000  6.2 

AnstriaandHangary 11,000,000  4.0 

Bnasia 1,200,000  0J> 

Spain 570,000  0.2 

Portugal 18,000  — 

Nova  Scotia 1,051,567  0.4 

Aastralia 1,000,000  0.4 

India 500,000  0.2 

Other  coontries 1,000,000  0,4 

Total 273,704,055         100.0 

The  following  estimate,  in  round  numbers,  of  the  world's  present  pro- 
duction of  iron  is  taken  from  various  sources,  and  may  be  considered 
approximately  correct.  The  figures  for  Great  Britain  and  France  are 
those  of  1874,  and  the  product  of  the  United  States  for  the  same  year 
has  been  taken.  For  other  conntries  the  estimates  are  principally  for 
1871  or  1872,  except  Austria  and  Hungary,  for  which  the  official  returns 
for  1873  have  been  taken. 

The  quantities  are  given  in  tons  of  2,240  pounds. 

Tons.  Per  cent. 

Great  Britain 5,991,000  45.2 

United  States : 2,401,000  18.1 

Germany 1,600,000  12.1 

France 1,360,000  10.3 

Belginm 570,000  4.3 

Austria  and  Hungary 365,000  2.7 

Euasia 360,000  2.7 

Sweden  and  Norway 306,000  2.3 

Italy 73,000  0.5 

Spam 73,000  0.5 

Switzeriand 7,000  — 

Canada 20,000  0.2 

South  America 60,000  0.4 

*  I  wish  to  acknowledge,  for  these  and  other  figures  relating  to  coal,  my  obligations 
to  Mr.  R.  P.  Rothwell,  who  has  freely  placed  at  my  disposal  the  very  extensive  and 
elaborate  compilations  of  statistics  which  are  to  form  the  basis  of  an  exhaustiye  paper 
by  bis  exi>erienced  band  on  that  subject. 
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T<»8.  Percent. 

Japan 9,000  0.1 

Asia 40,000  0.3 

Africa 25,000  0.2 

AustraUa. tO,000  0.1 

Total 13.260,000         100.0 

An  examination  of  these  tables  will  serve  to  show  that  in  the  products 
which  measure  the  tnanafactaring  industry  of  nations,  Great  Britain 
stands  first  and  the  United  States  second  on  the  roll,  and  that  there  is 
a  clear  and  almost  identical  relation  between  the  prodact  of  coal  and  the 
product  of  iron.  The  United  States  now  produces  as  much  coal  and  iron  as 
Great  Britain  yielded  in  1850.  We  are  thus  gaining  steadily  and  surely 
upon  our  great  progenitor,  and  in  the  nature  of  things,  as  the  population 
of  this  country  grows,  must,  before  another  century  rolls  around,  pass 
far  beyond  her  possible  limits  of  production,  and  become  the  first  on  the 
international  list,  because  we  have  the  greatest  ge<^aphical  extent, 
and  our  natural  resources  are  upon  so  vast  a  scale  that  all  the  coal  area 
o^'all  the  rest  of  the  world  would  only  occupy  one- fourth  of  the  space  in 
which,  within  our  borders,  are  stored  up  the  reserves  of  future  power. 

In  a  hundred  years  we  have  thus  reached  a  point  at  which  for  coal, 
iron,  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc,  we  are  independent  of  the 
world,  with  abundant  capacity  to  supply  as  well  our  growing  wants,  as 
to  export  these  blessings  of  civilization  to  other  and  less  favored  lands, 
as  soon  as  our  labor  and  our  legislation  are  adjusted  to  the  conditions 
which  will  enable  us  to  compete  in  foreign  markets.  One  hundred 
years  ago  we  proclaimed  our  political  independence,  and  we  maintained 
it  by  force  of  arms ;  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  proclaim  our  industrial 
and  commercial  independence,  and  maintain  it  by  the  force  of  peaceful 
agencies  against  friendly  competition. 

A  striking  view  of  this  prosperous  development  is  presented  by  the 
magnificent  mineral  collection  under  the  charge  of  Proiessor  Blake,  in 
the  Government  building  at  the  neighboring  Exposition — a  collection 
which  constitutes  the  first  worthy  National  Museum  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgy. 

Never  was  a  century  of  free  government  celebrated  under  such  favor- 
able conditions;  never  was  iree  government  so  justified  by  the  material 
results  it  has  produced.  But  let  us  not  conceal  from  ourselves  the  fact 
that  mere  growth  in  wealth,  mere  development  in  industry,  mere  increase 
in  population  are  not  the  best  evidences  of  national  greatness ;  and  un- 
less our  progress  in  art,  learning,  morals,  and  religion  keeps  pace  with 
our  material  growth,  we  have  cause  rather  for  humiliation  than  for  glo- 
rification. 

^<  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatso- 
ever things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report"  constitute  the  real  glory 
of  a  nation,  without  which  the  magnificent  material  structure  which  in 
a  century  we  have  reared  will  disappear  <'  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a 
vision." 

In  a  hundred  years,  as  I  have  said,  we  have  reached  a  point  at  which 
for  every  one  of  the  minerals  and  metals  named,  we  are  independent  of 
the  world,  having  the  capacity  to  supply  our  own  growing  domestic  de- 
mand, and  also  to  export  to  foreign  lands. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  trace  in  detail  the  steps  by  which  this  degree 
of  progress  has  been  achieved.  The  narration  of  successive  events  alone, 
without  any  discussion  of  underlying  causes  and  accompanying  effects, 
would  consume  far  more  time  than  I  could  command.  So  far  as  the  lead- 
ing epochs  of  the  history  are  concerned,  I  think  they  may  be  fairly 
summed  up  in  the  following  mere  catalogue : 
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1.  First  of  all,  tnnst  be  oamed  the  erection  in  Philadelphia,  in  1794,  of 
the  first  steam-engine  in  America.  We  celebrate  this  year  the  centen- 
nial anniversary  of  a  greater  power  than  the  tTnited  States  of  America— 
a  wider  revolntion  than  oar  War  of  Independence.  It  was  in  1776  that 
James  Watt  presented  to  the  world  the  perfected  steam-engine,  all  the 
improvements  of  which  sinc^  his  day  are  not  to  be  compared  with  those 
which  he  devised  upon  the  rude  machines  of  his  predecessors.  In  one 
hundred  years,  the  steam-engine  has  transformed  the  face  of  the  world 
and  affected  to  its  remotest  corners  the  condition  of  the  human  race. 
Few  changes  have  been  so  profonnd;  not  one  in  history  has  been  so 
rapid  and  amazing.  With  reference  to  the  special  subject  now  nnder 
consideration,  if  I  were  asked  what  elements  had  most  to  do  with  the 
swift  progress  of  our  country,  I  should  answer,  freedom  and  the  steam- 
engine.  But  deeper  even  than  any  organized  declarations  or  outward 
forms  of  freedom  lies  the  influence  of  the  steam-engine,  which  has  been 
from  the  day  of  its  birth,  in  spite  of  laws  and  dynasties,  and  all  acci- 
dents of  history,  the  great  emancipator  of  man. 

2.  €hld  mining  in  the  South. — Already  Jefferson,  in  his  '<  Notes  on 
Virginia,"  mentioned  the  finding  of  a  lump  of  gold,  weighing  seventeen 
pennyweights,  near  the  Eappahannock ;  and,  abont  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  the  famous  Cabarrus  nugget,  weighing  twenty-eight 
pounds,  was  discovered  at  the  Beed  Mine,  in  North  Carolina.  But  the 
great  gold  excitement  in  the  South  followed  the  discoveries  in  Georgia 
i^om  1828  to  1830.  The  maximum  of  production  (probably  never  more 
than  (600,000  in  any  one  year)  was  from  1828  to  1845,  since  which  time 
it  has  declined  to  insignificance,  though  a  few  enterprises,  both  in 
hydraulic  and  quartz  mining,  are  now  actively  prosecuted. 

3.  The  opening  of  the  anthracite-coal  fields  and  the  use  of  anthracite  in 
the  hlast-furnace. — The  first  of  these  eventa  practically  dates  from  the 
year  1820,  although  some  anthracite  found  its  way  to  market  much 
earlier,  and  the  second  from  the  year  1839.  The  latter  was  followed 
by  the  development  of  the  vast  anthracite-iron  industry,  which  has 
contributed  so  much  to  the  prosperity  of  Pennsylvania.  The  con- 
nection between  anthracite  and  civilization  was  long  ago  pointed  out 
by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  in  connection  with  his  visit  to  this  country,  when 
he  observed  in  this  State,  and  in  this  very  city  where  we  now  stand, 
the  strange  phenomenon  of  a  vast  manufacturing  population  dwelling 
in  neat  houses  and  able  to  keep  themselves  and  their  houses  clean. 
This  smokeless  fuel  is  a  great  moral  and  aesthetic  benefactor.  It  has  also 
proved  specially  useful  in  metallurgy — one  process  at  least,  the  Amer- 
ican zinc-oxide  manufacture,  being  Impracticable  without  it;  and  in  war 
no  one  will  deny  its  superiority  who  remembers  how  our  cruisers,  burn- 
ing anthracite,  and  hence  not  traceable  at  sea  by  their  smoke,  were 
able  to  spy  and  pursue  the  blockade-runners,  whose  thick  clonds  of 
escaping  bituminous  smoke  betrayed  them.  A  table  of  the  produc- 
tion of  anthracite  is  given  herewith,  and  some  further  observations 
concerning  its  control  and  management  will  be  appropriate  under  an- 
other head  of  my  remarks. 

4.  The  use  of  raw  bituminous  coal  in  the  blastfumaoe. — This  was  intro- 
duced in  1845. 

6.  The  development  of  the  copper-mines  of  Lake  Superior^  beginning  in 
1845  and  increasing  slowly  but  steadily  to  1862,  when  about  8,000  tons 
of  ingot-copper  were  produced ;  then  declining  for  some  years,  to  re- 
cover in  1808  and  1869  its  lost  ground,  and  since  the  latter  year,  by 
reason  of  the  great  production  of  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  Mines,  to 
attain  an  unprecedented  yield.    The  tables  of  copper  production  for 
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the  United  States,  herewith  given,  show  that  oar  present  prodnct  is  not 
far  from  16,000  tons,  of  which  three-foorths  must  be  credited  to  the 
Lake  Saperior  mines. 

6.  The  dUeavery  of  gold  in  California^  in  1848,  or  rather  its  redia- 
oovery,  since  it  had  previously  been  known  to  both  the  natives  and 
the  Jesnit  missionaries,  and  also  to  hunters  and  trappers.  The  wonder- 
ful  direct  and  indirect  results  of  this  event  have  l)een  too  often  the 
theme  of  orators,  historians,  and  political  economists  to  need  a  further 
description  from  me.  Its  direct  result  in  the  way  of  mining  was  the 
rapid  exploration  of  the  western  Territories  by  eager  prospectors,  and 
the  successive  development  of  placer*mines  in  nearly  all  of  them.  It 
is  difficult  to  fix  tbe  dates  of  these  beginnings ;  but  we  may  assume 
with  sufficient  accaracy  that  gold-mining  practically  began  in  Oregon 
in  1852,  in  Arizona  in  1858,  in  Colorado  in  1859,  in  Idaho  and  Montana 
in  1860.  With  the  completer  exploration  of  the  country,  and  the  de- 
cline of  the  placer-mines,  stampedes  have  grown  less  frequent  and  exten- 
sive than  in  the  earlier  days.  There  is  scarcely  any  comer  of  the  coun- 
try left,  except  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota,  which  has  not  been  ransacked 
sufficiently  to  show  whether  it  contains  extensive  and  valuable  placer 
deposits ;  and  those  districts  which  present  accumulations  of  gold  in 
such  a  way  as  to  offer  returns  immediately  to  labor  without  capital 
have  been  already  overrun.  The  principal  reliance  of  our  gold-mining 
industry  for  the  future  must  be  quartz  and  hydraulic  or  deep  gravel 
mines.  These  may  be  expected  to  maintain  for  years  to  come  their 
present  rate  of  production,  if  not  to  increase  it.  In  the  table  of  gold 
production,  herewith  given,  there  is,  it  is  true,  a  falling  off  of  late  years, 
but  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  placer-mines. 

7.  The  commencement^  about  1851,  of  regular  mining  operations  at  the 
New  Almaden  quicksilver-mine^  in  California. — ^The  production  of  this 
metal  in  the  United  States  has  been  thus  far  confined  to  the  State  of 
California,  and  it  will  be  seen  from  the  table  of  the  production  of  the 
New  Almaden  mine  that  it  has  always  furnished  a  large,  though  of  late 
a  waning,  proportion  of  the  grand  total  for  the  country. 

8.  The  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  crowded  with  important 
events  in  metallurgy  and  mining.  It  was  in  1856  that  Mr.  Bessemer 
read  his  paper  at  the  Cheltenham  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  which  inaugurated  for  both  continents  the 
age  of  steel.  Within  sixty  days  after  that  event  an  experimental  Bes- 
semer converter  was  in  readiness  at  the  furnaces  of  Cooper  &  Hew- 
itt, at  Phillipsburgh,  N.  J.  But  the  experiment  was  not  carried  far 
enough  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  the  newly-proposed  process,  and  it 
was  left  to  the  late  John  A.  Oriswold  and  his  associates  to  introduce 
and  perfect  this  wonderful  method  in  tbe  United  States.  I  speak  more 
briery  on  this  point  than  its  far-reaching  importance  deserves;  but  in 
the  presence  of  one  whose  acquaintance  with  it  is  so  profound,  and  whose 
services  in  relation  to  it  have  been  so  brilliant  as  those  of  our  honored 
president,  Mr.  Holley,  and  of  so  many  gentlemen  as  I  see  before  me  who 
are  worthily  associated  with  him  in  its  glorious  history,  I  could  afford 
to  be  silent  altogether. 

9.  Hie  commencement  of  the  hydraulic  mining  industry. — ^The  position  of 
the  auriferous  slates  and  quartz-veins  on  the  west  flank  of  the  Sierra, 
with  the  precipitous  mountains  behind  them  and  the  broad  plain  betbre, 
has  favored  exceptionally  the  formation  of  deep  auriferous  gravels  in 
which  California  far  exceeds  any  other  known  region.  And  the  same 
topographical  features  furnish  the  two  other  prime  requisites  of  hy- 
draulic mining,  namely,  an  abundant  supply  of  water  and  a  sufficient 
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grade  of  descent  to  permit  the  use  of  flames  and  the  escape  of  tailings. 
These  advantages  the  keen-witted  miners  of  the  Pacific  coast  were 
quick  to  make  available ;  and  I  think  we  may  set  down  the  invention 
of  hydraulic  mining  which  occurred,  I  believe,  about  1853,  as  an  epoch 
in  the  progress  of  American  mining.  It  has  given  us  an  entirely  new 
and  original  branch  of  the  art,  involving  many  ingenious  hydrodynamic 
and  hydrostatic  contrivances ;  and  it  has  certainly  made  possible  the 
exploitation  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres  of  auriferous  gravel 
which  could  not  have  been  profitably  handled  in  any  other  way.  The 
mountain  torrents  of  the  Sierra,  caught  on  their  way  to  the  Pacific,  have 
been  forced  to  pause  and  do  the  work  of  man.  The  same  agencies  thpt 
buried  the  gold  among  the  clay  and  pebbles  of  the  river-beds  are  now 
made  to  strip  the  covering  from  it  and  lay  it  bare  again.  The  hydraulic 
mines  produce  at  present  not  less  than  $10,000,000  or  $12,000,000  annu- 
ally ;  and  many  enterprises  of  this  kind  which  have  been  prosecuted 
through  years  of  expensive  preparation  and  are  now  just  beginning  to 
touch  their  harvests  of  profit,  will  add  henceforward  to  the  product.  I 
may  mention  as  an  illustration  the  extensive,  operations  of  the  Korth 
Bloomfield  and  its  two  allied  companies  in  California,  which  have  ex- 
pended in  works  $3,500,000,  and  will  have  six  deep  tunnels,  aggregating 
over  20,000  feet,  and  canals  supplying  100,000,000  gallons  of  water 
daily. 

10.  We  must  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  East  again,  to  note  the  com- 
mencement of  iron-mining  at  Lake  Superior,  about  the  year  1856.  The 
extraordinarily  pure  and  rich  ores  of  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan 
now  find  their  way,  to  the  extent  of  a  million  of  tons  per  annum,  in 
fleets  of  vessels  across  the  lakes  to  Cleveland,  and  are  thence  distributed 
to  the  furnaces  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  The  similarly  pure  Missouri 
ores  have  built  up  in  like  manner  their  own  market.  The  growth  of 
the  Lake  Superior  iron  business  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 

11.  The  next  great  event  in  the  history  of  American  mining  was  the 
discovery,  in  1859,  that  the  Comstock  lode  was  rich  in  silver.  4?his 
opened  an  era  of  activity  and  speculation  which  has  scarcely  ceased  since 
that  time.  Single  districts  have  been  subjected  to  fluctuating  experiences, 
passing  from  the  first  enthusiasm  through  all  the  stages  of  hope  to  reac- 
tion and  despair ;  but  though  the  fortunes  of  each  have  risen  and  fallen 
like  the  changing  tide,  it  has  nearly  always  been  high  water  somewhere. 
Thus  we  have  had  a  succession  of  favorites  in  the  way  of  silver-mining 
districts,  each  one  crowding  its  predecessor  out  of  the  public  notice. 
Of  these  the  following  list  includes  the  most  permanently  productive : 
In  Kevada,  the  Unionville,  Beese  Biver,  Belmont,  White  Pine,  Eureka, 
Esmeralda,  and  Pioche  districts ;  in  California,  the  argentiferous  dis* 
trict  of  Inyo  County ;  in  Idaho,  the  Owyhee  district ;  in  Utah,  the 
Cottonwood  and  Bingham  districts ;  in  Colorado,  the  silver  districts  of 
Clear  Creek,  Boulder,  and  Summit  Counties,  to  which  the  latest  favor- 
ite, the  San  Juan  region,  may  be  added.  I  have  named  those  localities 
in  which  mining  industry  is  still  active  and  flourishing.  There  is  a 
longer  and  a  sadder  list,  the  funereal  effect  of  which  I  will  not  intrude 
upon  this  festive  occasion.  But  it  ought  to  be  remarked  that  the  appa- 
rent failure  and  abandonment  of  many  districts  heretofore  does  not  argue 
their  lack  of  prospective  value.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  amazing  that 
under  the  adverse  conditions  surrounding  the  industry  of  mining  in 
regions  "remote,  unfriended,  solitary'^ — though  not  "slow" — so  many 
communities  should  have  succeeded  in  taking  permanent  root.  Too 
much  is  expected  of  this  industry  when  it  is  required  to  supply  the  lack 
of  labor,  food)  transportation,  government,  and  the  organized  support 
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which  in  settled  societies  all  the  trades  and  occupations  give  toeaeb  other. 
Pioneer  work  is  fnll  of  peril  and  of  waste ;  and  in  view  of  the  wonder- 
fal  results  achieved  by  oar  pioneers  in  mining,  it  ill  becomes  us  to  sneer 
at  the  losses  and  failures  which  constitute  the  inevitable  cost  of  such 
conquests.  When  the  battle  has  been  gloriously  won,  and  the  spoils  of 
victory  are  ours,  we  do  not  greatly  mourn  over  the  number  of  bulleta 
that  may  have  been  fired  in  vain. 

But  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  silver  mining  in  other  districts, 
the  Gomstock  mines  have  maintained  their  place,  an  instance  of  rapid 
exploitation,  and  of  aggregated  wealth  of  production  unexampled  in 
history.  Here,  too,  there  have  been  intervals  of  failing  hope ;  but  a 
new  bonanza  has  always  made  its  appearance  before  the  resources  at 
hand  were  entirely  exhausted  ;  aod  we  have  seen  extracted  from  the 
ores  of  this  one  vein,  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  the  round  sum  of 
$200,000,000  in  gold  and  silver.  Dr.  Raymond,  in  the  table  herewith 
given,  assumes  the  product  of  gold  to  have  been  (on  the  authority  of 
Sir.  Hague)  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  entire  value.  We  have,  therefore, 
from  the  Comstock  mines  during  the  period  named,  $80,000,000  gold, 
and  $120,000,000  silver. 

The  swift  development  of  these  mines,  and  the  active  commencement 
about  the  same  time,  of  deep  quartz  mining  operations  in  California,  led 
to  a  remarkable  progress  in  mining  machinery,  and  to  the  perfection  of 
two  distinctively  American  processes.  I  refer  to  the  California  stamp- 
mill  and  amalgamation  process  for  gold,  and  the  Washoe  pan-process  for 
silver.  Neither  of  these  is  so  novel  in  principle  as  the  hydraulic-prt>«es8 
of  gold  mining  already  mentioned ;  but  both  of  them  have  received  the 
peculiar  impress  of  an  ingenuity  and  mechanical  skill,  partly  innate  in 
our  national  character,  and  partly  the  product  of  the  stern  pressure  of 
economic  necessities.  Into  the  fruitful  field  of  further  metallurgical 
improvements  bom  of  our  Western  mining  industry — or  adopted  by 
it — such  as  the  Blake  rock-breaker,  the  Stetefeldt  roastiug-furnace,  the 
Briiibkner  cylinder,  the  Plattner  chlorination,  and  many  others  lesa 
widely  known,  I  cannot  enter  here.  Our  people  have  advanced  in  tbia 
line  with  headlong  energy,  and  accomplished  great  results — at  great 
expense.  Much,  undoubtedly,  remains  to  be  done,  and  it  may  be  hoped 
that  future  progress  will  be  equally  rapid,  but  less  costly.  The  intro* 
duotion  three  or  four  years  ago  of  the  smelting  processes  of  Europe  for 
the  treatment  of  the  silver  ores  of  the  West  is  a  striking  and  encour- 
aging instance  of  the  quickness  of  our  mining  communities  to  seize  upon 
the  {^vantages  of  experience  elsewhere  as  soon  as  they  are  brought  to 
notice.  The  ignorance  ^hich  has  led  to  many  disasters  in  such  enters 
prises  was  not  voluntary  or  obstinate.  Give  our  people  light,  and  they 
do  not  keep  their  eyes  shut.  I  am  assured  tht^t  already  the  smelting 
works  in  the  West  present  many  features  of  interest  and  suggestivenesa 
even  to  the  study  of  our  skillful  colleagues  from,  abroad. 

12.  I  may  be  permitted,  in  closing  this  imperfect  review,  to  refer  to 
the  great  improvements  in  mining  machinery,  in  rock-d)rilling,  in  explo- 
sives, in  the  use  of  gaseous  fuel,  in  the  construction  and  management 
of  blast-furnaces,  puddling-furnaces,  rolling-mills,  and  other  branches 
of  the  iron  manufacture,  which  have  crowded  upon  us  during  the  last 
ten  years.  It  is  impossible  here  to  give  even  an  enumeration  of  them 
which  shall  do  them  justice.  They  have  been  worthily  commemorated 
in  many  papers  before  the  Ipstitute.  With  regard  to  one  of  them,  the 
Martin  process  for  the  manufacture  of  open-hearth  steel,  I  may  speak 
with  some  perscmal  satisfaction^  since  I  bad  the  privilege  of  introducing 
it  into  this  country,  after  studying  its  merits  in  1867  abroad.    I  am  con- 
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vjnced  that  it  has  a  great  fatare,  as  the  ally,  if  not  the  rival,  of  the 
Bessemer  process. 

BetumiDg  DOW  to  the  contemplation  of  the  general  field  over  which 
we  have  passed,  we  may  inqnire  what  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  done  with  regard  to  the  mining  industry.  Other  nations 
have  elaborate  mining  codes  and  bureaus  of  administration.  In  com- 
parison with  these  the  meagerness  of  our  governmental  supervision  of 
mining  is  remarkable ;  yet,  in  view  of  the  progress  I  have  sketched, 
may  it  not  be  possible  that  our  system  has  been  on  the  whole  the  best 
for  us  t  Certainly  a  complicated  mining  code  like  that  of  Spain  and 
Mexico,  whatever  it  may  have  brought  to  the  coffers  of  the  State,  seems 
to  have  conferred,  in  centuries  of  operation,  little  benefit  upon  the 
people. 

The  common  law  of  England  is  the  foundation  of  our  jurisprudence 
in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  respects.  According  to  that  law,  as  laid 
down  in  a  noted  case  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  all  gold  or  silver  ores 
belonged  to  the  crown,  whether  in  private  or  public  lands;  but  any  ores 
containing  neither  gold  nor  silver  belonged  to  the  proprietor  of  the  soil. 
Apart  from  the  claims  of  the  crown,  the  property  in  minerals  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  law,  prima  fade  in  the  owner  of  the  fee  of  the  land, 
but  the  property  in  minerals,  or  the  right  to  search  for  them,  may  be 
vested  in  other  persons  by  alienation,  prescription,  or  custom.  Since 
the  two  latter  rights  require  an  origin  beyond  the  time  of  legal  memory, 
they  are  practically  out  of  the  question  in  this  country.  The  crown 
right  to  the  precious  metals,  as  declared  in  the  case  referred  to,  was  a 
survival  or  remainder  of  the  royalty  claimed  in  ancient  times  by  the 
sovereign  over  all  minerals.  This  sweeping  claim,  born  of  the  despot- 
isms of  the  Orient  and  madA  the  subject  of  much  conflict  among  em- 
perors, feudal  lords,  and  municipal  authorities  during  thfd  middle  ages, 
dwindled  at  last  till  it  covered  only  gold  and  silver.  But  it  disappeared 
entirely  from  English  America^  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  w^  na 
private  land  ownership  in  this  country,  and  the  sovereign  of  England 
claimed,  by  right  of  discovery,  soil  and  metal^  alike*  bailing  only  the 
Indian  title,  which  it  was  his  exclusive  privilege  (or  tnat  of  his  author- 
ized representatives  or  grantees)  to  extinguish.  After  the  Bevolution,. 
the  Upited  States  succeeded  to  the  rights  of  the  British  crown,  and  by 
the  treaty  of  peace  ^nd  the  subsequent  cessions  by  tl^e  different  Sta^» 
of  their  colonial  claims  upon  the  public  lands,  the  Federal  Governipent 
became  possessed  of  a  vast  domain  over  which,  after  extinguist^ipg  the 
Indian  title,  it  bad  complete  control.  In  the  territories  wbsequently 
acquired  from  France  and  Spain,  the  United  States  ^U9su,med  the  righta 
and  obligations  of  those  sovereigns;  and  this  circumstanqe,  particularly 
in  the  adjustment  of  Spaiush  mineral  and  agricultural  grafts,  has  cau^d 
some  apparent  variations  from  the  general  policy.  But  it  is  sufficiently 
accurate  to  say  that  at  the  present  time,  throughout  the  country,  the 
owner  of  the  fee,  or  the  party  who  has  obtained  from  him  by  lease  or 
purchase  the  mineral  right,  has  supreme  control.  The  mining  legisla- 
tion of  the  United  Stat^  therefore,  is  simply  a  part  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  public  lands:  and  for  this  reason  it  is  executed  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land-Office. 

In  1807  an  act  was  passed,  relating  primarily  to  the  lead-bearii^g  land» 
of  Illinois.  They  were  ordered  to  be  reserved  from  salOf  and  leased  to 
miners  by  the  War  Departnient.  The  leases  covered  tracts  at  first  three 
miles  square,  (afterward  redqced  to  one  n^ile,)  and  bound  the  iea/^ee  to 
work  the  mines  with  due  diligence  and  return  to  the  United  States  ft 
per  cent,  of  all  the  ores  raised.    '^  No  leases  were  issued  under  this  law,'^ 
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says  Professor  Whitney,  *^  nnti)  1822,  and  bat  a  small  qnantity  of  lead 
was  raised  previous  to  1826,  from  which  time  the  prodnction  began  to 
increase  rapidly.  For  a  few  years  the  rents  were  paid  with  tolerable 
regularity ;  bnt,  after  1834,  in  conseqaence  of  the  immense  number  of 
illegal  entries  of  mineral  land  at  the  Wisconsin  land-office,  the  smelters 
and  miners  refused  to  make  any  further  payments,  and  the  Government 
was  entirely  unable  to  collect  them.  After  much  trouble  and  expense, 
it  was,  in  1847,  finally  concluded  that  the  only  way  was  to  sell  the  min- 
eral land,  and  do  away  with  all  reserves  of  lead  or  any  other  metal,  since 
they  had  only  been  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  the  department 

Meanwhile,  by  a  forced  construction  (afterward  declared  invalid)  of 
the  same  act,  hundreds  of  leases  were  granted  to  speculators  in  the  I^ke 
Superior  copper  region,  which  was,  from  1843  to  1846,  the  scene  of  wild 
and  baseless  excitement.  The  bubble  burst  during  the  latter  year;  the 
issue  of  permits  and  leases  was  suspended  as  illegal,  and  the  act  of  1847, 
authorizing  the  sale  of  the  mineral  lands,'and  a  geological  survey  of  the 
district,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  more  substantial  prosperity. 

This  policy  of  selling  the  minersd  lands  has  been  that  of  the  Govern- 
ment ever  since.  But  it  has  necessarily  been  modified  in  the  West  by 
the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  that  region  has  been  settled. 
Before  lands  can  be  sold  they  must  be  surveyed ;  and  before  they  can 
be  sold  as  mineral  lands,  their  mineral-bearing  character  must  be  ascer- 
tained. Our  miners  and  explorers  overran  and  occupied  the  Pacific  slope 
in  advance  of  the  public  surveys.  They  built  cities  that  were  not  shown 
on  any  map ;  they  cut  timber^  turned  water-courses,  dug  canals,  tunneled 
mountains,  bought  and  sold  their  rights  to  these  improvements  under 
laws  established  by  themselves,  and  enforced  by  public  sentiment  only. 
For  nearly  twenty  years  the  Government  looked  on,  without  asserting 
its  dominant  ownership  of  the  public  lands;  and  when  by  the  acts 
of  1866, 1870,  and  1872,  and  other  minor  enactments,  a  general  system 
was  created,  it  was  necessary  to  recognize  as  far  as  possible  the  rights 
which  had  grown  up  by  general  consent,  and  to  seek  only  to  give  to 
them  certainty,  practical  uniformity,  and  reasonable  limitations.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  discuss  in  detail  the  mining  laws  of  the  United  States, 
or  to  trace  the  curiously  complicated  origins  of  the  local  customs  on 
which  they  are  largely  based.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  system  recog- 
nizes the  English  common-law  principle,  that  the  mineral  right  passes 
with  the  fee  to  the  lands;  so  that,  in  the  words  of  the  Oommissioner, 
(July  10, 1873,)  ^'  all  mineral  deposits  discovered  upon  land,  after  United 
States  patent  therefor  has  issued  to  a  party  claiming  under  the  laws 
regulating  the  disposal  of  agricultural  lands,  pass  with  the  patent,  and 
the  Land-Office  has  no  further  jurisdiction  in  the  premises." 

But  the  principle  is  also  recognized  that  the  mineral  right  may  be 
separated  from  the  fee  by  the  owner,  whether  he  be  an  individual  or  the 
United  States ;  and  this  principle  is  curiously  applied  in  the  form  of 
patents  for  mining  claims  upon  lodes,  which,  following  the  form  of  the 
possessory  title,  grant  to  the  patentee  the  right  to  follow  all  veins,  the 
top  or  apex  of  which  lies  within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  his  claim, 
downward  to  any  depth,  though  they  pass  under  the  surface  of  the  land 
adjoining. 

As  the  size  and  the  price  per  acre  of  the  tracts  sold  under  the  agri- 
cultural laws  are  diiferent  from  those  to  which  the  mining  laws  apply, 
and  as,  under  the  homestead  law,  a  certain  amount  of  agricultural  land 
may  be  obtained  without  any  payment,  it  is  evident  tilat  no  known 
mineral  deposits  can  be  acquired  under  the  agricultural  laws ;  and  this 
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reservation  is  enforced  both  in  the  preliminary  proceedings  andi  n  the 
patents  finaUy  issued  nnctor  those  laws. 

With  regard  to  the  mineral  lands,  however,  it  is  certain  that  the  pat- 
ent for  a  claim  carries  with  it  both  the  fee  of  the  land  and  also  a  mineral 
right,  though  not  the  same  mineral  right  as  is  contemplated  by  the 
common  law,  since  it  is  enlarged  on  the  one  hand  by  the  permission 
to  follow  mineral  deposits  beneath  the  surface  of  adjoining  land,  and 
limited  on  the  other  hand  by  the  operation  of  the  same  permission  in 
favor  of  the  adjoining  owner.  The  latter  limitation  is  incorporated  in 
agricultural  patents  Sso,  and  may  become  operative  whenever  they 
adjoin  mining  patents. 

Previous  to  the  application  for  a  patent,  the  law  permits  free  explora- 
tion and  mining  upon  the  public  lands  to  all  citizens  and  those  who 
have  declared  their  intention  to  become  such.  The  rights  of  this  class 
of  miners  under  what  is  known  as  the  possessory  title,  are  regulated 
by  local  laws  and  custcnns,  subjept  only  to  a  few  simple  conditions 
which  the  Unitod  States  enforces  upon  all,  and  which  chiefly  concern 
the  maximum  size  of  individual  daims,  the  deflnito  character  of  their 
boundaries  and  landmarks,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  labor  which  must 
be  bestowed  upon  them  annually  in  order  to  maintain  possession.  I 
will  not  panse  to  stato  the  different  features  which  these  conditions  pre- 
sent for  lode  and  placer  claims.  It  is  suf&cient  to  say  that  the  miner 
conforming  to  them,  and  thus  maintaining  his  possessory  title,  may, 
aftor  a  certain  expenditure,  and  upon  due  application,  survey,  and  ad- 
vertisement,  in  the  absence  of  any  vsAid  opposing  claim,  p^&ct  his 
purchase»from  the  Government,  receive  his  patent,  and  be  thereafter 
iiree  from  the  necessity  of  performing  any  given  annual  amount  of  labor 
to  hold  his  claim.  There  are  features  in  the  present  law  concerning 
the  rights  of  prospecting  tunnels  which  seem  both  obacure  and  unwise ; 
and  some  serious  questicHis  remain  to  be  settled  as  to  the  precise  mean- 
ing of  the  law  in  ttiese  and  other  respects ;  but  these  we  must  pass  by. 

Looking  at  the  legislation  on  this  subject  as  a  whole,  we  see  that  it  is 
confined  to  one  department — ^that  of  title.  The  whole  system  is  devised 
to  facilitate  the  purchase  of  mines  by  citizens.  They  are  freely  per- 
mitted to  work  them  experimentally,  but  it  is  made  their  interest  to 
buy  them.  No  inspection,  no  police  regulation,  no  technical  control,  is 
exercised  by  the  Government 

Turning  to  the  State  and  territorial  legislatures,  we  find  that  they 
have,  in  some  cases,  provided  for  inspecting  mines  in  the  interest  of 
the  saiety  of  workmen.  Perhaps  the  best  law  of  this  kind  is  that  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  which  State  the  peculiar  perils  of  coal-mining  have 
forced  the  legislature  to  take  measures  of  protection.  But  we  find 
nowhere  sach  a  technical  control  of  mining  as  is  exhibited  in  many 
European  states,  where  the  government  requires  of  the  miner  that  he 
shall  not  waste  wantonly  or  ignorantly  the  resources  which,  once  ex- 
hauBted,  will  never  grow  again.  Our  people  waste  as  much  as  they 
like  and  no  one  interferes.  Admitting  that  this  is  an  evil,  it  still  re- 
mains a  matter  of  doubt  1|0W  far,  under  the  circumstances  of  our  par- 
ticular case,  the  supervision  of  authority  could  remedy  it.  For  my  own 
part,  though  inclined  to  restrict  as  far  as  possible  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment, I  am  not  disposed  to  say  that  for  so  great  an  end  as  the  con- 
servation of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country,  it  may  not  properly  en- 
force some  measures  of  economy  with  as  good  right  as  it  may  forbid  the 
reckless  waste  of  timber  or  the  slaughter  of  game  out  of  season.  But 
in  our  nation,  at  least,  governmental  interference  is  the  last  resort,  and 
a  poor  substitute  for  other  causes  which,  in  the  atmosphere  of  freedom 
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and  intelligence,  ouglit  to  be  effective.  We  are,  perhaps,  in  oar  material 
career  as  a  nation,  like  the  young  man  who  has  ^^sown  his  wild  oats," 
and  now,  by  matare  reflection  and  the  lessons  of  experience,  is  likely 
to  be  better  restrained  than  by  the  hand  of  parental  aathority. 

Permit  me,  in  drawing  my  remarks  to  a  close,  to  suggest  two  agencies 
which  seem  to  me  to  be  co-operating  already,  and  to  open  still  wider 
future  prospect  for  the  steady  social  and  economical  improvement  of  oar 
mining  and  metallurgical  industry. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  spread  of  knowledge  on  these  subjects  through- 
out the  country.  Under  this  head  we  must  recognize  the  great  impor- 
tance of  that  series  of  explorations  of  our  great  western  domain,  which 
was  recommended  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  sublime  faith  in  the  salvation 
of  his  country,  in  the  midst  of  the  civil  war,  and  which  has  been,  by 
the  liberality  of  the  Government,  prosecuted  under  various  departments 
ever  since.  I  need  hardly  make  special  mention,  in  addition,  of  the 
reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Mining  Statistics,  which  have  appeared 
annually  since  1866,  and  have  reflected  upon  our  own  community  the 
light  of  the  gathered  technical  knowledge  of  the  world,  while  they  have 
in  turn  exhibited  to  the  world  the  resources  and  the  progress  of  Amer- 
ica. Such  works  as  these,  together  with  the  technical  periodicals  and 
the  occasional  volumes,  translated  or  original,  which  have  come  from 
the  American  press,  have  contributed  already  a  great  deal  to  the  edu- 
cation of  our  mining  communities.  The  Government  has  not  done  too 
much  in  this  direction ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  should  continue  this 
most  necessary  and  proper  work  in  a  more  systematic  and  uniform  way. 
There  ought  to  be  no  conflict  of  authorities,  no  duplication  of*  work,  no 
unnecessary  expenditure  of  labor  and  money  in  the  face  of  a  task  so 
great. 

Next  in  order,  I  may  rank  the  influence  of  the  teehnical  schools.  The 
number  of  these  has  rapidly  increased  during  the  past  ten  years ;  and 
I  venture  to  say  that  many  of  them  compare  favorably,  in  theoretical 
instruction  at  least,  and  several  of  them  in  the  apparatus  of  instruction, 
with  the  famous  schools  of  the  Old  World.  The  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  at  Boston  ;  the  School  of  Mines  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, at  New  York ;  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  College,  at 
New  Haven ;  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  at  Hoboken ;  the 
Pardee  Scientific  Department  of  Lafayette  College,  at  Eastonj'the 
excellent  school  at  Butgers  College,  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Cook ;  the  new  Scientific  Department  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey ; 
the  School  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy  of  Lehigh  University,  at  Beth- 
lehem ;  the  School  of  Mining  and  Practical  Geology  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, at  Cambridge ;  the  Scientific  Department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  this  city  ;  the  School  of  Mines  of  Michigan  University, 
at  Ann  Arbor ;  the  Missouri  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  at  BoUa ; 
the  Polytechnic  Department  of  Washington  University,  at  Saint  Louis  ; 
and  the  similar  department  of  the  University  of  California,  at  Oakland  ^ 
and  perhaps  some  others  which  I  have  omitted  to  name— this  is  a  list 
of  schools  for  instruction  in  the  sciences  involved  in  mining  and  metal- 
lurgical practice,  of  which  we  need  not  be  ashamed.  What  our  schoola 
undoubtedly  need  is  a  more  intimate  relation  with  practice.  But  this 
theme  I  need  not  touch.  It  has  been  ably  and  amply  discussed  at  the 
joint  meeting  last  night  of  the  two  bodies  most  fully  aware  of  all  ita 
bearings. 

One  more  agency  of  the  spread  of  technical  knowledge  deserves  spe- 
cial mention.  I  refer  to  the  influence  of  societies  like  the  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers.    The  five  years'  activity  of  this  institute  has  im- 
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pressed  upon  the  professions  which  it  represents  a  spirit  of  anion,  an 
enthasiasm  of  progress,  a  matnal  recognition  of  the  claims  of  theory 
and  practice,  which  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  Perfect  oar  schools 
as  mach  as  we  may,  the  association  of  the  yonng  engineer  with  expe- 
rienced engineers,  the  contact  of  his  mind  with  mature  minds,  their 
recognition  of  his  merit,  their  correction  of  his  errors,  constitute  the 
necessary  supplement  to  the  school-training.  The  average  man,  at 
least,  should  not  be  left  to  wrestle  with  his  professional  career  alone. 
He  will  make  better  progress  and  take  more  pleasure  in  it  if  he  calls  to 
his  aid  the  element  of  social  symi)athy,  and  the  intellectaal  re-enforce- 
ment expressed  in  the  proverb,  '^  Many  heads  are  better  than  one." 

One  further  consideration,  and  I  have  done.  The  effect  of  growing 
intelligence  and  knowledge  in  improving  our  methods  of  industry  would 
come  short  of  some  great  ends  if  it  operated  only  through  the  self-in- 
terest of  the  individual.  Many  reforms  are  beyond  the  power  of  the 
individual ;  some  are  not  even  to  his  interest.  Thus  the  miner,  under  a 
possessory  titlo  en  a  g6ld-bearing  quartz-vein  in  Colorado,  may  know 
that  with  a  greater  investment  of  capital  he  could  manage  to  reduce 
his  losses  of  gold  in  extraction ;  but  tiie  capital  may  be  wanting ;  or  he 
may  know  that  by  robbing  the  mine  of  its  richest  ores  only,  and  allow- 
ing it  to  cave,  he  is  probably  destroying  more  valuable  resources  than 
he  utilizes ;  but  the  mine  is  only  temporarily  his,  and  he  prefers  quick 
gains  to  permanent  ones.  So  long  as  the  anthracite  lands  of  Pennsyl- 
vania were  leased  to  countless  small  operators,  who  paid  royalty  only  on 
the  coal  which  they  sent  to  market,  it  was  useless  to  explain  to  them  that 
they  wasted  a  third  of  the  coal  in  the  ground,  and  another  third  in  the 
breaker,  or  that  they  ruined  thousands  of  acres  of  coal-beds,  overlying 
those  which  they  recklessly  worked.  If  there  were  no  natural  remedy 
for  this  wicked  waste  of  the  reserved  force  upon  which  the  future  pros- 
perity and  comfort  of  mankind  depend,  it  would  be  the  highest  duty  of 
Government  promptly  to  take  into  its  own  hands  the  direction  and  man- 
agement of  the  mines  of  coal  which  society  holds  in  trust  for  the  fu- 
ture :  but  already  it  is  easy  to  detect  the  operation  of  a  new  social  law 
developed  within  the  memory  of  man,  yet  the  fruit  of  the  preparation 
of  the  ages  during  which  society  has  been  slowly  built  up,  and  matured 
into  its  present  form  and  conditions. 

To  the  philosophic  observer,  the  controlling  law  which  runs  through 
the  whole  history  of  man,  down  to  the  present  century,  is  the  law  of 
dispersion,  diffusion,  distribution,  the  centrifugal  social  force,  so  to 
speak,  which  by  its  irresistible  power  has  tended  not  merely  to  scatter 
mankind  over  the  face  of  the  habitable  globe,  but  through  what  are 
termed  civilizing  and  christianizing  agencies  to  place  communities  and 
individuals  upon  the  common  plane  of  equal  rights  in  the  domain  of 
nature  and  before  the  law. 

From  the  time  of  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  the  tower  of  Babel, 
through  the  long  history  of  the  early  oriental  empires,  which  reduced 
society  to  the  rule  of  order  and  then  broke  up  into  fragmentary  politi- 
cal organizations,  retaining,  nevertheless,  the  principles  of  cohesion 
acquired  by  bitter  experience ;  through  the  Greek  and  Boman  imperial 
political  structures  ni)on  which  were  ingrafted  the  civilization  and  the 
religion  which  their  downfall  made  the  common  heritage  of  the  northern 
barbarians  who  came  for  destruction,  but  were  themselves  transformed 
into  the  apostles  of  a  more  liberal  and  enlightened  social  organization, 
this  law  of  dispersion  has  never  ceased  to  exercise  its  power  and  its 
supremacy.  The  very  inventions  of  man  are  only  so  many  proofs  of 
the  unceasing  operation  of  this  law.    In  war&re,  gunpowder  and  fire- 
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arms  merely  enlarged  the  area  over  which  it  was  possible  to  carry  on 
military  operations }  the  magnetic  compass  only  widened  the  &M.  of 
commerce ;  the  printing-press  and  the  telegraph  are  merely  agencies  for 
the  diffusion  of  thought ;  the  steam-engine  is  bat  a  means  whereby  it 
becomes  possible  tp  establish  local  industries  in  every  part  of  the  habit- 
able globe ;  and  the  canal  and  the  railway  are  esaeatially  distributors 
of  the  products  and  the  wealth  of  the  human  race. 

Although  there  is  an  impression  abroad  that  this  age  is  one  of  grow- 
ing concentration  of  property,  no  man  can  study  the  history  and  the 
tacts  of  the  development  of  society  without  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  at  no  period  has  there  been  so  general  and  equal  a  distribution  of 
rights  and  property  as  in  the  present  age.  The  destructiou  of  the  feudal 
system  was,  in  reality,  the  establishment  of  a  new  and  better  theory,  in 
regard  to  the  ownership  of  land,  which  has  borne  its  legitimate  fruits  in 
the  subdivision  of  estates  in  France,  through  the  convulsions  of  a  revo- 
lution ;  in  the  more  general  distribution  of  k^nded  pr<^>erty  in  Germany, 
and  in  that  steady,  remarkable,  and  successful  agitation  in  England, 
which  is  now  showing  its  results  in  the  limitation  of  entail,  the  simplifl- 
cation  of  transfer,  the  enlargement  of  the  suffrage,  and  the  acquisition 
of  small  freeholds,  whereby  political  power  is  being  slowly  but  surely 
transferred  from  the  great  landholders  to  the  middle  classes  of  the  most 
powerful  and  compact  political  organisation  which  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

While,  then,  there  is  thus  an  unmistakable  progress  in  the  world 
towards  a  juster  and  more  general  distribution  of  the  control  of  the  re- 
sources of  nature  and  of  the  fruits  of  human  industry,  the  present 
century  has,  nndoubtedly,  developed  a  new  and  remarkable  centralizing 
tendency,  which  might  be  denominated  the  centripetal  industrial  force. 
I  speak  of  the  application  of  the  corporate  principle  to  the  management 
of  industrial  enterprises,  producing  a  concentration  of  property  and 
management  through  the  diffusion  of  ownership.  Under  the  corporate 
system,  the  number  of  owners  may  be  unlimited,  but  the  management 
is  necessarily  confined  to  a  few  hands.  It  is  the  political  idea  of  repre- 
sentation applied  to  industrial  enterprises }  it  is  the  common  wealth  in 
its  industrial,  and  not  in  its  political  sense,  which  is  concentrated  for 
the  material  wants  and  progress  of  the  human  race.  Kow.  this  law  of 
universal  ownership,  under  limited  management,  heretoiore  applied 
with  marked  success  during  the  latter  half  of  the  present  century  to 

freat  manufacturing  establishments  in  this  country,  and  of  late  in 
iurope,  and  of  necessity  to  railroads  everywhere,  has  at  length,  by  slow 
but  irresistible  steps,  taken  possession  of  the  great  mining  enterprises 
of  the  United  States,  and  to-day  has  its  strongest  and  most  interesting 
development  in  the  anthracite  coal  region,  which  may  be  said  to  be 
monopolized  by  six  great  corporations,  administered  by  a  very  small 
number  of  able  officers  representing  a  vast  body  of  ownera  who  rely 
npon  steady  but  not  excessive  dividends  for  their  support.  It  is  tho 
fashion  to  aenounce  these  corporations  as  monopolizers,  but  it  is  only 
the  thoughtless  who  do  not  investigate  below  the  suiiace,  who  take  this 
view  of  what  is  really  the  most  interesting  and  suggestive  application 
in  our  day  of  a  powerful  and  irresistible  force  originating  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  social  fabric.  The  monopoly  is  not  the  monopoly  of  owner- 
ship, for  everybody  is  free  to  buy  and  sell,  and  there  is  no  day  when  a 
man  with  money  may  not,  at  its  value,  procure  a  share  in  these  enter- 
prises. And  no  one  fan^iliar  with  business  will  pretend  that  the  profits 
have  been  out  of  proportion  to  the  cost  and  the  risk  of  the  undertakings, 
and  no  more  conclusive  answer  to  any  complaint  on  the  score  of 
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nonopol;  can  be  made,  tlian  tbat  to-day  the  shares  in  these  corporflp 
tionS)  in  many  cases,  are  selHi>^  below  the  original  money  cost.  These 
corporations  are^  in  fact,  not  the  creators,  bat  the  outgrowth  of  a  liew 
and  beneficent  principle,  whieh  has  be^un  to  assert  itself  in  society, 
and  will  continue  to  grow  in  power  nntil  the  end  of  time.  This  princi- 
ple is  the  practical  association  of  diffused  capital,  through  the  agency 
of  corporate  organization,  with  labor,  for  the  promotion  of  economy,  for 
the  improvement  of  processes,  and  for  the  general  wel&re  of  mankind. 

The  capital  is  derived  from  innumerable  sources,  just  as  the  little 
rills,  finally,  through  streams  and  rivers,  constitute  the  great  ocean. 
The  laborer  himself  may  thus  be  the  capitalist,  and  the  capitalist  mfay 
thus  be  the  laborer,  each  taking  his  share  of  that  portion  of  the  fund 
which  is  appropriated  to  labor  and  to  capital,  and  often  in  a  double  ca- 
pacity taking  a  share  from  both. 

In  its  perfect  and  ultimate  development  it  embodies  the  Christian  idea 
of  '<  having  all  things  in  common,''  yet  <^  rendering  unto  Gadsar  the 
things  that  are  CaBsar's." 

The  rate  of  profit  which  may  be  derived  ftom  these  great  enterpr^s, 
subject  as  they  are  to  the  scrutiny,  criticism,  and  judgment  of  the  pub- 
lic, in  an  age  when  nothing  escapes  notice,  and  all  rights  and  property 
are  virtually  subordinated  to  the  popular  will,  can  never  be  excessive,  for 
two  reasons:  on  the  one  side  the  public  will  inevitably  detband  lower 
prices  for  an  article  of  primary  consequence  in  every  household,  and 
these  corporations,  creatures  of  the  public  will  as  they  are,  could  no^ 
successfblly  resist  such  a  demand,  ba^  upon  excessive  or  unreasouablie 
profits.  On  the  other  hand,  whenever  the  dividends  rise  above  a  rea- 
sonable rate  of  compensation,  the  laborers  engaged  in  the  production  of 
coal,  from  whom  these  profits  cannot  be  concea^led,  will  justly  dsfim,  and 
rightfully  secure,  a  larger  share  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor.  The  checks 
upon  any  unreasonable  exercise  of  the  power  conferred  by  the  owner- 
ship under  limited  management  of  the  anthracite  coal-fields,  are  in 
reality  so  powerful  that  the  public  have  nothing  to  fear  from  this  cause, 
but  the  corporations  have  rather  reason  to  dread  that  they  may  not 
have  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  public  and  the  working  classes.  This 
justice  they  can  only  hope  to  secure  by  the  wisest,  best,  and  most  eco- 
nomical management  and  administration  of  the  property  they  control, 
and  whatever  profits  they  may  hereafter  derive  and  be  allowed  to  divide 
among  the  owners  will  be  rathei^  due  to  the  economies  which  they  may 
be  able  to  introduce,  whereby  the  article  is  furnished  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible rate,  than  to  any  fancied  monopoly  which  they  may  have  in  the 
coal  itself,  or  in  its  transportation  to  market.    * 

Already,  by  the  application  of  adequate  capital,  guided  by  the  largest 
experience  and  the  highest  technical  skill,  the  anthracite  coal-mines, 
from  being  worked  in  a  wasteful  and  extravagant  manner,  are  being 
rapidly  put  in  the  best  possible  shape  for  the  economical  delivery  of 
cciA.  at  the  surface,  and  for  the  preservation  of  every  portion  of  the  store 
upon  which  the  future  value  of  the  property  must  depend.  But  besides 
economy  in  mining  and  care  in  preserving,  there  must  be  regularity  and 
stability  in  the  operations  of  the  mine.  There  can  be  no  real  profit 
where  these  operations  are  su^ect  to  constant  interruption,  caused  by 
strikes  or  other  artificial  impecumenits;  The  loss  of  interest  on  the  plant 
at  the  mines  and  in  the  lines  of  transportation,  caused  by  any  serious 
stoppage  to  the  works^  would,  of  itself,  be  sufiicient  to  render  investments 
of  this  kind  unprofitable.  Hence  the  out^put  mast  be  regulated  and 
proportioned  to  the  wants  of  the  market.  But  this  regulation  must  be 
continaousf  aad  not  spasmodic    To  enable  this  to  be  done,  large  stocks 
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of  coal  must  necessarily  be  kept  on  hand,  in  order  tbat  any  sndden 
demand  may  be  properly  met  without  any  aerioas  increaae  in  price ;  and 
in  dall  times  the  accamnlation  and  restoration  of  the  stock  will  give 
steady  employment  to  the  miners,  to  whose  flEunilies  any  cessation  of 
work  is  a  calamity  of  the  most  serious  character,  and  to  society  an  un- 
mitigated eviL  To  insure  continuous  operations,  the  best  relations  must 
exist  between  the  corporate  owners  and  the  laborers  in  their  employ. 
It  is  notorious  that  throughout  the  coal  regions  these  relations  have 
been  of  the  most  unsatis&ctory  character,  resulting,  at  often-recurring 
intervals.  In  strikes  and  lock-oats,  which  have  no  redeeming  feature, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  have  raised  the  price  of  coal  to  the  consumer, 
have  impaired  the  dividends  of  the  owners,  and  have  reduced  the  work- 
ingmen  and  their  families  to  a  condition  of  sufifering  and  demoralization 
appalling  to  every  well-wisher  of  his  race.  It  is  fortnoate,  therefore, 
that  the  interests  of  all  classes  concur  in  the  prevention  of  these  destruc- 
tive and  demoralizing  collisions,  and  that  the  owners  of  the  property,  for 
their  own  self-protection,  will  be  driven  to  remove  the  caases  which  have 
produced  them.  It  is  idle  for  them  to  expend  their  capital  for  the  best 
machiaery,  for  the  highest  skill,  for  the  most  economical  transportation, 
unless  they  can,  at  the  same  time,  insure  a  continuous  production  from 
a  contented  laboring  popalation. 

This  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  do.  If  the  same  spirit  of 
sacrifice  which  has  sent  out  our  missionaries  into  every  heathen  land, 
had  been  shown  in  the  coal  regions,  and  the  same  efforts  had  been  made 
to  establish  and  maintain  the  school-house,  the  church,  and  above  all 
the  Sanday-school,  which  have  borne  such  fruits  elesewhere  in  this  broad 
land ;  if  the  hospital  for  the  sick,  and  the  comfortable  refuge  for  the 
unfortunate  had  been  carefally  provided ;  if  reading-rooms  and  night- 
schools,  and  rational  places  of  amusement  had  from  the  outset  been 
maintained  for  a  growing  and  restless  population,  the  coal  regions  to- 
day might  have  been  a  paradise  upon  earth  instead  of  a  disgrace  to  civ- 
ilization. And  here  it  is  that  this  new  power  of  concentrated  manage- 
ment can  exert  itself  with  sare  and  absolute  success.  The  appropria- 
tion of  a  few  cents  per  ton  on  the  coal  mined  to  the  work  of  improving 
the  moral  and  intellectual  conditions  of  the  miners  and  their  families 
will,  in  a  time  incredibly  short,  change  the  whole  face  of  society  in  the 
coal  regions. 

To  be  effective,  however,  this  concentration  of  a  fixed  amount  on  each 
ton  of  coal  sent  to  market  must  be  as  absolute  and  final  as  that  portion 
of  the  proceeds  which  is  devoted  to  pumping  the  mines,  or  driving  the 
gangways.  It  must  not  tome  from  grace,  but  from  a  sense  of  duty  in- 
volved in  the  ownership  of  property,  and  dictated  by  a  wise  regard  for 
its  preservation  and  permanent  value.  Even  if  this  percentage  were 
added  to  the  price  of  the  coal  the  addition  would  not  be  grudged  by  the 
public  ;  but  in  fact  no  such  addition  could  possibly  occur,  as  there  is  no 
surer  way  of  promoting  economy  in  the  cost  of  production  than  by  im- 
proving the  social  condition,  the  self-respect,  and  the  intelligence  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  production,  which  thus  becomes 
continuous  and  systematic  Until  the  great  companies  thus  recognize 
the  duties,  the  responsibilities,  and  the  opportuaities  for  good,  which 
are  offered  by  the  new  social  development  which  has  rendered  their  ex- 
istence a  necessity  as  well  as  a  possibility,  they  must  not  complain  that 
they  are  regarded  with  distrust,  and  as  enemies,  both  by  the  public 
which  consumes  their  products,  and  by  the  working  classes  who  see  in 
them  only  grasping  employers  without  a  conscience.  What  individual 
owners  could  not  d0|  it  is  easy  for  these  great  companies  to  put  in  prac- 
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tice ;  bat  the  effort  most  be  as  eaniest  and  serions  as  is  the  basiness  of 
prodacing  the  coal  and  getting  it  to  market  The  very  best  talent  most 
be  secared  for  the  organization  and  management  of  the  varioas  agen- 
cies necessary  for  the  moral,  intellectnal,  and  social  improvement  of  the 
working  classes,  who  mast  be  tliemselves  associated  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  fand  created  and  exx)ended  for  their  benefit.  Five  cents  per 
ton  would  prodnce  an  annaal  revenue  of  over  $1,000,000  applicable  to 
this  necessary  and  noble  use,  and  five  years  of  its  intelligent  and  con« 
scientious  administration  would  convert  what  in  some  regions  has  been 
aptly  termed  a  ^'  hell  upon  earth"  into  a  terrestrial  paradise  which  woald 
be  the  pride  and  the  glory  of  the  new  world. 

What  more  fitting  celebration  of  the  centennial  year  of  American 
Independence  coald  be  possibly  suggested  or  devised,  or  how  coald  the 
advent  of  the  incoming  centary  be  better  signalized,  than  by  the  foun- 
dation on  the  part  of  the  great  anthracite-coal  companies  of  a  new  de- 
partment in  their  administration  f6r  the  moral,  mental,  social,  and  physi- 
cal improvement  of  the  workingmen  and  their  families,  and  by  the  ap- 
propriation  of  a  fixed  charge  on  coal  for  this  purpose  t  Let  each  of  them 
select  a  well-paid  and  competent  agent  to  devote  himself  to  this  work : 
let  the  varioas  agencies  be  wisely  organized  and  surely  perfected,  and 
there  will  be  realized  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  that  gospel  which 
proclaimed  "  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  toward  men."  The  exam- 
ple thus  set  will  soon  extend  itself  to  other  industries,  and  to  every 
branch  of  business  which  can  adapt  the  corporate  principle  of  the  con- 
centration of  management  through  diffusion  of  ownership,  the  result  of 
which  will  be  that  the  strange  phenomenon,  now  felt  throughout  the 
civilized  world,  of  a  general  glut  of  products  in  the  face  of  general  want 
of  them,  will  never  again  be  witnessed ;  because,  when  the  working 
classes,  through  the  diviner  agencies  of  Christian  effort,  shall  have  con- 
stant employment  and  adequate  compensation,  the  sure  results  of  gen- 
eral enlightenment  and  a  cultivated  conscience  in  the  use  of  property, 
the  power  of  consumption,  now  so  far  in  arrear,  will  surely  overtake  the 
power  of  production,  and  re-establish  the  equation  which  nature  in- 
tended to  subsist  between  them.  Thus  may  be  realized  that  Christian 
commonwealth,  which  has  been  the  dream  of  the  patriot,  the  philanthro- 
pist, and  the  statesman  in  all  ages,  in  which  every  man  who  is  willing 
to  work  shall  find  employment,  and  in  which  the  products  of  industry 
will  be  so  distributed  that  every  man  shall  feel  that  he  has  received  his 
fair  share  of  them ;  in  which  there  will  be  neither  abject  and  hopeless 
poverty  on  the  one  hand,  nor  superfluous  riches  on  the  other,  because 
the  problem  of  how  to  distribute  capital  through  the  concentration  of 
management  will  have  been  fully  solved  and  be  thoroughly  compre- 
hended by  all  classes  in  the  community }  in  which  the  quaint  questions 
put  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  three  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  will  at 
length  have  been  answered,  and  his  suggestive  commentary  thereon 
have  lost  its  significance : 

*^Is  not  that  government  both  unjust  and  ungrateful,  that  is  so  prodi- 
gal of  its  favors  to  those  that  are  called  gentlemen  or  goldsmiths,  or 
such  others  who  are  idle,  or  live  either  by  flattery,  or  by  contriving  the 
arts  of  vain  pleasure ;  and  on  the  other  hand  takes  no  care  of  those  of  a 
meaner  sort,  such  as  plowmen,  colliers,  and  smiths,  without  whom  it 
could  not  subsist! 

^'  But  after  the  public  has  reaped  all  the  advantages  of  their  service, 
and  they  come  to  be  oppressed  with  age,  sickness,  and  want,  all  their 
labors,  and  the  good  they  have  done  is  forgotten,  and  all  the  recompense 
given  them  is,  that  they  are  left  to  die  in  great  misery.    The  richer  sort 
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are  often  endeavoring'  to  bring  tbe  hire  of  laborers'  lower^  not  only  by 
tbeir  ftoudalent  practices,  bat  bj  the  laws  whieb  they  procure  to  be 
made  to  this  effect,  so  that  thoogh  it  is  a  thing  most  nnjast  in  itself  to 
give  SQch  small  rewards  to  those  who  deserve  soi  weM  of  the  public,  yeli 
they  have  given  those  hardships  the  name  and  ootor  of  justice,  by  pro* 
earing  laws  to  be  made  for  regulating  them." 

Althoagh  I  quote  from  the  Utopta,  let  it  u&t  be  supposed  that  there  is 
anythini:  Utopian  or  impracticable  in  the  piopositioQ  which  I  have  ad- 
vanced. It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  next  great  step  to  be  taken  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  mankind.  The  law  of  diffusion  which 
thus  far  has  governed  the  progress  of  the  human  race  toward  a  higher 
and  better  plane  of  civilization,  has  at  length  made  «n  eft<ective  lodg- 
ment in  the  domain  of  capital,  wherebv  it  is  rendered  capable  of  infinite 
division  without  impairing,  but  in  eroct  improving  the  economy  and 
force  of  its  administration.  The  reproach  that  ^^  corporations  have  no 
souls,"  must,  and  will,  next  be  removed,  so  soon  as  the  beneficent  posiu- 
bilities  inherent  in  these  agencies  shall  be  generally  recognized,  and 
those  who  are  called  to  the  management  shall  see  that  because  capital 
Is  aggregated,  the  primary  law  on  wfaieh  all  property  rests^  that  it  is  a 
trust  to  be  administered  for  the  public  good,  loses  none  of  its  force,  but 
can,  in  reality,  only  assert  itself  in  all  its  vigor  when  concentrated  man- 
agement IS  brought  to  bear  upon  great  aggregations  of  capitaL  Maa 
did  not  become  a  ^'  living  soul "  until  Ood  breathed  into  him  the  breath 
of  life^  So  eorporations  are  mere  machines  until  they  are  inspired  by 
the  associated  conscience  of  society,  to  which  they  can  give  ready  and 
effective  expression,  and  I  look  for  this  expression  first  from  the  great 
coal  companies,  because  their  property  and  their  peculiar  organizationa 
make  it  easy  as  well  as  profitable  for  them  to  put  in  practice  the  funda* 
mental  idea,  that  a  fixed  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  industry  should  be 
invariably  devoted  to  the  social  improvement  of  those  who  labor  di- 
rectly for  its  development. 

If  the  seed  here  dropped  should  take  root,  as  I  pray  and  believe  it 
will,  then  indeed  will  the  country  and  the  world  have  reason  to  rejoice 
at  the  industrial  development  of  the  last  hundred  years,  and  the  cde- 
bration  of  this  Centennial  be  the  dawn  of  a  better  day  for  the  patient 
sons  of  toil,  who,  let  it  b^  confessed,  with  all  frankness  and  humility, 
have  not  yet  been  endowed  with  their  fair  share  of  the  good  things  of 
this  goodly  earth. 


Population  of  the  United  States. 
[From  tbe  United  States  Census  Betams.] 


1790 3,929,214 

1800 5,308,483 

1810 7,239,881 

1820 9,633,822 

1630 12,866,020 


1840 17,069,453 

1850 23,191,876 

1860 31,443.321 

1870 38,568,371 
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Production  of  Comstock  lode. 


I860 $1,000,000 

1861 2,275,256 

1862 6, 247, 047 

1863 12,486,238 

1864 15,795,685 

1865 _ 16, 184, 877 

1866 14, 167, 071 

1867 13,738, 618 

J868 8,499,769  I 


1869 $7,528,607 

1870 8,319,696 

1871 11,053,328 

1872 13,5(S9, 724 

1873 21,534.727 

1874 22, 400,783 

1875 26,023,036 


199,824,364 

Or,  in  ronnd  nambers,  $200,000,000,  of  which  aboat  $80,000,000  has 
been  gold  and  $120,000^000  silver,  according  to  Mr.  J.  D.  Hague. 


CHAPTER  XII 


THE  BOSTON  AND  OOLOEADO  SMELTING  WORKS. 

By  T.  Eoleston,  Ph.  D.* 
ColumJna  School  of  MineSy  New  York  City. 


The  Boston  and  Colorado  Smelting  Works  are  sitaated  in  the  town  of 
Black  Hawk,  Gilpin  Gonnty,  Colorado,  on  the  Clear  Creek  Narrow 
Gauge  Bailway,  55  miles  from  Denver,  in  the  Bocky  Mountains,  at  an 
altitude  of  7,800  feet.  It  was  one  of  the  first  works  erected  for  the  met- 
allurgical treatment  of  gold  ores,  and  the  only  one  established  in  Colo- 
rado on  a  large  scale  which  has  been  uniformly  successful.  Both  gold 
and  silver  ores  are  treated,  and  gold,  silver,  and  copper  produced.  The 
lead  is  not  separated  from  the  ores  nor  paid  for,  if  it  exists,  and  is  en- 
tirely lost  m  the  residues.  The  works  were  planned  and  built  by  Pro- 
fessor HilL  formerly  professor  of  chemistry  in  Brown  University,  Provi- 
deuce,  B.  I.,  and  is  still  managed  by  him,  assisted  by  Mr.  Bichard  Pearce, 
formerly  professor  in  the  School  of  Mines  at  Truro,  England.  They  are 
very  advantageously  situated  with  regard  to  the  ore-producing  regions, 
having  Boulder  County  on  the  north,  which  produces,  besides  ordinary 
gold  ores,  a  series  of  tellurium  minerals^  such  as  altaite,  sylvanite,  and 
hessite,  which  are  very  rich  in  gold  and  silver.  They  are  associated  with 
copper  and  iron  pyrites,  blende,  galena,  and  the  carbonate  and  oxides 
of  iron.  Gilpin  County  itself  produces  for  the  most  part  the  pyrites  of 
iron  and  copper,  rich  in  gold,  with  a  small  quantity  of  galena  and  blende, 
-which  is  rich  in  silver.  In  some  mines  native  gold  is  found.  Clear 
Oreek  County  to  the  south  furnishes  mostly  galena  and  blende,  very  rich 
in  silver.  The  works  also  receive  mattes  rich  in  gold  and  silver  made 
at  Alma,  in  Park  County,  and  tellurium  ores,  rich  in  gold,  from  the 
southern  part  of  the  Territory. 

The  works  are  thus  located  in  the  very  center  of  the  gold  and  silver 
producing  regions  of  Colorado,  and  are  also  most  favorably  situated  with 
regard  to  transportation.  They  treated  in  1874  30  tons  of  ore  and  tail- 
ings in  24  hours,  and  produced  700,000  ounces  of  silver,  12,000  ounces 
to  15,000  ounces  of  gold,  and  225  tons  of  copper.  With  matte  from 
Alma,  their  production  in  1875  will  be  110,000  ounces  of  silver,  25,000 
ounces  of  gold,  and  250  tons  of  copper. 

Chid  ares, — The  gold  ores  are  divided  into  three  classes.  The  first 
class  consists  of  auriferous  copper  pyrites  containing  from  2  to  10  per 
oenL  of  oopx>er,  2  ounces  to  10  ounces  of  gold,  and  2  ounces  to  10  ounces 
of  silver.  These  ores  average  4  per  cent,  of  copper,  3^  ounces  of  gold, 
and  6  ounces  of  silver.    The  second  class  are  tailings  from  the  gold 

*  This  chapter  was  prepared  by  Professor  Egleston  as  a  paper  for  the  Amerioan  Insti- 
tnte  of  Mining  Engineers,  and  a  daplicate  oo^j  was  famished  to  me  for  this  report,  it 
being  anticipated  that  the  report  woald  be  printed  before  the  Transactions  of  the  Insti- 
tute.—B.  W.  E. 
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mills,  consisting  of  pyrites  with  about  1}  per  cent,  of  copper,  1|  ounces 
of  gold,  and  4  ounces  of  silver.  The  third  class  consists  of  tellurium 
ores,  which  hare  a  very  siliceous  gangue,  and  contain  100  ounces  to  200 
ounces  of  gold,  and  6  ounces  to  10  ounces  of  silver.  These  ores  come 
mostly  from  Boulder  County,  and  are  often  worth  $10,000  to  $15,000  to 
the  ton. 

Silver  ores. — The  silver  ores  of  the  first  class  consist  of  surface-ores, 
mostly  free  from  sulphur,  containing  70  per  cent,  of  silica.  They  con- 
tain 100  ounces  of  silver  and  5  to  6  per  cent,  of  lead,  and  no  gold.  Thoso 
of  the  second  class  are  sulphurets,  rich  in  blende  and  poor  in  galena 
and  pyrites ;  they  contain  150  ounces  of  silver,  15  per  cent,  of  zinc  and 
lead,  and  no  gold. 

The  cost  of  material  at  the  works  is : 

Wood,  per  cord $S  OO 

Fire-bnok,  perthoasand 90  00 

Common  bnck,  per  thoasand 14  00 

Iron  oastingSi  per  ponnd «...        08 

Wronght  iron,  per  ponnd OS 

The  cost  of  delivering  the  silver  in  New  York  is  1|  per  cent,  of  it» 
assay  value,  taken  at  the  valuation  of  the  works.  The  rate  for  gold  is 
six-tenths  per  cent. 

The  general  plan  of  these  works  is  given  in  Fig.  1,  Plate  I.  The  dia- 
gram. Fig.  1*,  indicates  the  various  processes,  showing  wha(  becomes  of 
each  of  the  products  in  the  different  stages.  The  treatment  consists  of 
eight  distinct  operations,  most  of  which  are  more  or  less  subdivided. 
These  operations  are : 

1.  Sampling  the  ore. 

2.  Roasting  the  ore. 

A.  Larse  ore  roasted  in  beafpB. 

B.  Smul  ore  roasted  in  a  reTerberatdry  fnimaee. 

3.  Fnsion  for  mat»te. 

4.  ZiervogePs  process. 

A.  Cmshing  and  roasting  the  matte  for  sniphate  of  silver. 

B.  Leaching  the  roasted  matte  and  precipitation  of  the  ailyer. 
G.  Washing  and  ftising  the  cement  silver. 

D.  Precipitating  the  copper. 
£S.  Refining  cement  copper. 

5.  Treatment  oT  the  Zienrogel  tub  tesidaes. 

A.  Fosion  for  white  metal. 

B.  Roasting  the  white  metal. 

C.  Treatment  of  the  pimple  metal. 

6.  Treatment  of  the  residues  of  the  Ziervogel  process  by  the  Angnstine  process. 

7.  Treatment  of  the  bottoms. 

8.  Treatment  of  the  oxidized  copper  alloy. 

I.— ^SAMPLING  THE  ORE. 

The  ore  is  purchased  in  large  and  ranall  sample  lots  varying  from  60 
pounds  to  6  tons  or  7  tons.  It  is  sampled  by  first  taking  one-tenth  of  the 
lot  and  putting  it  through  a  crusher*  and  a  pair  of  Cornish  rolls,  and 
then  sampling  as  usual.  When  the  ores  are  sent  by  the  owner  for  threat- 
ment  the  charge  formerly  was : 

For  ores  eontaining  |50,  (35 
•»  "  60,    36 


and  so  on. 


70,    37 

80,   38 

100,    40 

200,   50 

300,    60 

*  Dodge's  omsher  is  nsed  in  these  works,  and  to  some  extent  in  Colorado,  though 
Blake's  crasher  is  preferred  where  there  is  a  large  and  constant  amount  of  work  to  &. 
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Tbe  amugement  of  J'aly,  1S74,  waa  that  the  company  ehonld  pay  for 
gold-ores  at  tbe  rate  of  85  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  Of  the  gold  and 
silver  coDtained  (preminni  added)  after  dedantlag  $35  per  ton  carreacy 
for  treatment.  The  gold  is  estimated  at  $20  gold  per  onnce,  and  tbe 
silver  at  $L26  gold  per  ounce,  with  the  premiam  add^,  3  per  cent,  below 
^ew  York  qnotatioos. 

The  arrangement  for  silver  at  tbe  same  time  is  given  in  the  table  below. 
Tbe  prices  are  based  on  tbe  premiam  on  gold  in  ffew  York,  ranging 
between  9L10  and  $1.1S. 

Foi  ores  ooatKining     40  oz.  per  ton,   34  a«iita  per  ox.  In  conenc;. 


The  copper  is  paid  for  at  $1.60  currency  for  each  nnit  by  the  dry 
<3onii8h  assay.    The  prices  given  in  Oeorget^iwn  difEier  slightly  ftx>m  tbia. 
Below  aie  given  the  prices  of  two  different  works  as  they  were  adver-  ' 
tised  in  Jnly,  1874. 
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At  Stewart's  Mill,  Georgetown^  the  following  prices  were  paid : 


Oonoes.  Centi. 


Ore  ooDtaininff 

299  silver 

or  leas, 

105  for  ( 

)ac] 

u 

300 

« 

94 

it 

« 

325 

<i 

95 

tt 

(1 

350 

tt 

96 

tt 

« 

375 

tt 

97 

tt 

(( 

400 

tt 

98 

tt 

(t 

450 

tt 

9^ 

tt 

u 

500 

tt 

100 

tt 
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550 

it 

101 

tt 

(( 

600 

It 
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650 

tt 

103 

it 
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700 

It 
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750 

tt 
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800 
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The  precious  metals  in  the  ores  were  formerly  never  paid  for  above  a 
certain  minimnm,  which  for  silver  was  40  ounces,  and  for  gold  1^  ounces. 
All  above  this  minimum  was  paid  for  in  currency  at  the  rate  of  85  per 
cent  of  its  bullion  value.  For  all  copper  above  2  per  cent.,  $1.50  cur- 
rency was  given  for  each  unit. 

All  the  ores  received  are  pUed  separately  on  the  sampling-ground. 
All  the  large  pieces  of  gold  ore  are  roasted  in  heaps,  and  are  then  passed 
through  a  crusher  and  rolls,  and  afterward  through  a  screen  with  four 
to  the  inch  mesh.  The  tellurium-ores  are  only  crushed  and  passed 
through  a  ten  to  the  inch  mesh  screen,  and  are  then  ready  for  smelting. 
The  surface  silver-ores  are  crushed  and  passed  through  a  four  to  the  inch 
mesh  screen,  and  then  go  to  the  furnace.  The  ores  rich  in  sulphur  are 
called  heavy  ores,  and  are  crushed  and  roasted  in  a  large  reverberatory 
furnace. 

n.— -BOASTING  THE  ORES. 

A.  Boasting  ores  in  heaps. — The  auriferous  pyrites  is  broken  U>  2  inches 
square  in  a  crusher  and  roasted  in  heaps  of  about  50  tons  each.  The 
piles  are  made  in  the  usual  way,  with  a  wooden  chimney  about  7  feet 
high  in  the  center.  Wood  is  used  as  fuel.  The  amount  consumed  is 
two  cords  for  50  tons.  The  wood  is  burned  out  in  about  twelve  hours,  at 
which  time  the  sulphur  commences  to  bum.  The  pile  is  lighted  at  night, 
because  the  moisture  in  the  fuel  makes  sulphureted  hydrogen,  which 
would  annoy  the  men  in  the  day-time.  The  fire,  except  in  case  of  acci- 
dent, burns  until  the  roasting  is  complete.  The  sampler  takes  charge  of 
the  piles.  He  has  little  to  do  except  to  throw  fine  ore  on  the  cover  when 
he  sees  that  there  is  too  much  flame.  He  has  two  or  three  assistants, 
and  with  them  he  does  all  the  weighing  and  sampling,  and  takes  care  of 
the  piles.  When  the  pile  is  finished  the  outside  crust  of  unburned.  py- 
rites is  taken  off  and  put  onto  the  next  pile.  The  roasted  ore  is  crushed 
and  goes  through  a  sieve  with  a  four  to  the  inch  mesh,  and  is  then  ready 
for  the  smelter.  One  man  does  the  whole  crushing.  The  roasting  is 
finished  in  about  six  weeks  from  the  time  the  fire  is  lit.  The  amount  of 
sulphur  remaining  in  the  ore  is  4  per  cent.  As  the  ores  contain  consider- 
able arsenic  the  pile  is  flrequently  covered  on  the  outside  with  crystals 
of  arsenious  acid,  which  are  often  white,  but  generally  colored  with  a 
slight  trace  of  sulphur.    They  are  generiJly  found  when  there  has  been 
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a  hole  in  the  cover  of  the  pile,  and  their  nsnal  form  is  that  of  an  octa- 
hedron with  hollow  fEkces. 

B.  BocLBting  the  ore  m  a  reverberatary  funuice. — ^The  ore  submitted  to 
this  process  is  said  to  be  calcined.*  The  tailings  and  finely-divided  cop- 
per-ores are  roasted  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  called  a  caldner,  till  they 
contain  not  more  than  one-half  to  4  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  There  are  six 
of  these  calciners  in  the  works.  They  are  marked  K  on  the  ground- 
plaUf  and  are  shown  in  detail  at  Figs.  2,  3,  and  4,  Plate  L  Only  three 
of  them  are  in  use  at  a  time ;  two  of  these  work  into  the  same  flue.  The 
total  length  of  the  furnace  is  40  feet  on  the  outside,  including  the  fire- 
place. Each  furnace  has  three  step-hearths,  10  feet  long :  they  are  11 
feet  wide,  and  have  six  working  doors,  two  doors  to  each  nearth.  The 
hearths  are  4}  inches,  the  one  above  the  other,  and  are  equally  divided 
in  the  length  of  the  furnace.  Each  one  is  rectangular,  with  the  usual 
waste  space  at  the  doors  filled  up.  The  two  at  the  end  have  their  cor- 
ners rounded. 

On  comparing  the  relative  dimensions  of  these  furnaces,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  surface  of  the  hearth  is  304  square  feet.  The  surface  of  the 
grate  is  16  square  feet.  K  the  fire-place  is  taken  as  unity,  the  relation 
between  the  surfaces  will  be  as  1  to  19. 

The  fire-place  is  arranged  for  long  sticks  of  wood,  and  has  a  doormat 
the  side.  It  is  5  feet  long  and  2  feet  8  inches  wide.  The  bridge  has  an 
air-hole  in  it  which  is  4}  inches  square,  and  communicates  witfi  the  in- 
terior of  the  hearth  by  four  openings.  The  width  of  the  bridge  is  28 
inches,  the  height  of  the  roof  above  the  hearth  is  28  inches,  and  at  the 
flueend  it  is  18  inches. 

The  furnace  is  built  of  red  brick,  fire-brick  being  used  only  in  the  fire- 
place and  on  the  first  hearth.  A  charge  of  one  ton  is  introduced  on  the 
hearth  nearest  the  flue,  so  that  there  are  three  tons  in  the  furnace  at  a 
time.  The  charge  of  ore  on  each  hearth,  spread  out  after  being  first  put 
in,  is  3  inches  deep,  but  it  swells,  so  as  to  be  4  inches  to  5  inches  in 
depth  on  the  hearth  nearest  the  fire-place ;  this  is  particularly  true  of  the 
tailings.  As  the  charge  is  drawn  once  in  eight  hours,  it  takes  twenty- 
four  hours  to  complete  the  roasting  of  one  ton  of  ore.  One  man  to  a 
shift,  who  brings  his  own  wood,  is  all  the  labor  that  is  required,  so  that 
two  men  work  three  tons  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  ore  is  brought  to 
the  furnace-men,  who  then  make  the  charge.  One  man  brings  ^1  the 
ore  for  three  furnaces.  The  men  from  the  calciners  always  assist  in 
charging  the  calcined  ores  into  the  matte-furnaces.  The  furnace  burns 
1^  cords  in  twenty-four  hours.  One  day  in  a  year  only  is  required  for 
necessary  repairs. 

ni.— FUSION  FOB  MATTE. 

The  roasted  ore  is  fused  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  for  matte.  There 
are  three  of  these  furnaces,  which  are  marked  D  An  the  ground-plan. 
Fig,  1,  and  are  given  in  detail  in  Figs.  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  Plate  I.  Only  two 
of  them  are  in  use  at  a  time.  They  are  constructed  to  use  wood,  so  that 
the  fire-place,  which  is  5  feet  at  the  top  of  the  bridge,  is  only  2  feet  & 
inches  at  the  grate ;  it  is  5  feet  long,  and  4  feet  6  inches  deep  from  the 
grate  to  the  roof.  The  opening  in  the  fire-place  for  charging  fuel  is  at 
the  end  of  the  furnace,  and  not  at  the  side,  as  is  usual.  The  fire-place 
door  is  of  cast-iron ;  it  slides  in  a  groove,  and  is  counterpoised  with  a 

*The  word  **  calcining,"  as  ased  in  these  works,  means  treating  the  ores  or  mattes  in 
a  fine  state  in  an  oxidizing  atmowhere.  The  term  **  roasting''  means  the  treatment  of 
metal  ingots  or  mattes  in  large  pfloes  in  an  oxidizing  atmosohere.  As  these  words  are 
not  used  properly  in  a  metallargioal  sense,  we  shall  ppe^k  Ql  both  as  rofuting. 
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weight.  The  bridge  is  2  feet  6  inohes  wide,  the  flre-plaoe  side  is  2  feet 
3  inches,  and  the  laboratory  side  1  foot  10  inohes  from  the  roofl  Just 
above  the  bridge  there  are  a  series  of  openings  in  the  roof,  3  inches  by 
1  inch,  for  the  admission  of  air,  which  follow  on  the  roof  the  contour  of 
the  laboratory  in  two  rows,  the  outside  having  eight  and  the  interior 
eleven  holes  each.  The  laboratory  is  15  feet  7^  inches  long  by  9  feet 
9  inches  wide.  The  working  door  is  at  the  end  3  the  two  openings  at 
the  side  are  closed  for  this  operation. 

In  comparing  the  relative  dimensions  of  the  furnace,  we  And  that  the 
surface  of  the  fire-place  at  the  height  of  the  bridge  is  25  square  feet, 
that  at  the  ^ate  is  12^  square  feet.  The  laboratory  has  143.18  square 
feet,  so  that  the  fire-place  being  taken  as  one,  the  relation  is  as  1  to  5.7.* 

Each  one  of  these  furnaces  has  its  own  chimney,  which  is  50  feet  high. 
The  arrangement  of  the  holes  in  the  roof  is  a  very  ingenious  one,  for  as 
the  fire-place  is  very  deep,  and  is  constantly  filled  with  long  sticks  of 
wood  to  a  depth  of  over  3  feet,  the  wood  distils  and  forms  gas,  which  is 
burned  by  the  air  entering  through  these  holes,  so  that  the  fire-place  is 
really  a  generator  for  burning  wood.  Before  this  method  was  intro- 
duced by  Professor  Pearce  there  was  not  sufficient  air  to  produce  a  per* 
feet  combustion.  Formerly  the  flue  connected  with  the  chimney  was 
constantly  burning  out,  and  needed  frequent  repairs.  The  immediate 
effect  of  the  intr(^  notion  of  these  holes  in  the  roof  was  the  saving  of 
fuel  and  more  equal  distribution  of  heat.  An  opening  has  recently 
been  made  in  the  foot  of  the  chimney  for  the  introduction  of  cold  air, 
and  both  beeaose  the  combustion  is  better  regulated  and  because  the 
cold  air  is  mixed  with  the  products  of  combustion  on  leaving  the  fur* 
naoe,  the  repairs  to  the  furnace  are  very  much  diminished. 

The  hearth  of  the  furnace  is  slightly  inclined  toward  the  working 
door  and  also  to  one  side.  It  is  made  of  two  layers  of  brick,  upon  which 
fine  quartz-sand  is  placed,  which  is  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  wood- 
ashes  and  then  agglomerated.  Wlien  the  hearth  is  made  the  temperap 
ture  is  lowered,  and  the  charge  is  introduced.  The  charge  is  made 
upof--^ 

Ponndfl. 

Heap-Toa8t«d  gold-oree ^ 2,000 

RoaBted  tftilings 2,000 

Oxidized  8ilver-oro6 1,500 

BoMted  Bilver-oree 1,500 

Baw  pyrites 800 

FlaoTspar 250 

Bioh  Boorias 500 

After  the  charge  is  drawn,  the  furnace  is  repaired,  if  necessary,  with 
clay,  which  is  beaten  in  with  a  ladle-shaped  instrument  attached  to  a 
long  handle.  Such  repairs  are  usually  not  made  oftener  than  twice  a 
week.  The  charge  is  introduced  with  a  shovel  by  a  side  door.  The  ore 
is  introduced  first  and  then  the  rich  slags.  The  charge  is  so  arranged 
that  ten  tons  of  mixed  ores  will  produce  one  ton  of  matte.  It  will  not 
do  to  make  the  matte  richer,  as  there  are  always  grains  of  it  in  the  slag, 
and  the  loss  would  be  greater.  The  slag  is  carefully  calculated,  so  that 
it  shall  not  be  too  basic,  or  otherwise  it  would  cut  the  fire-brick  to  get 
silica.  The  charge  is  evenly  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  hearth, 
which  is  almost  at  a  cherry-red  heat.  It  takes  six  men,  working  in 
groups  of  three  at  a  time,  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  make  the  charge. 
As  soon  as  it  is  made,  the  charging  door  is  built  up  and  luted  or  clo^d 

*  In  all  these  fire-placeB  with  ioclined  Bidee,  the  Biwiace  taken  as  nnity  is  the  aection 
at  the  bridge.  Ab  the  ffrate^Bnrface  is  smaller,  toL  relation  between  the  grate  and 
fire-plaoe  satiisMieB  ahoam  also  be  given. 
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T^ith  sand.  The  fire-place  is  then  charged,  and  the  furnace  is  left  with 
the  full  power  of  the  draft  for  five  or  six  hours.  During  this  time  the 
workmen  clean  up  the  slag-bed  and  tend  to  the  fire,  which  requires  look- 
ing after  every  twenty  minutes.  At  the  end  of  this  time  they  stir  the 
fhrnace  carefully  five  or  six  minutes  to  bring  up  everything  from  the  bot- 
tom, which  shoald  be  perfectly  smooth  to  the  tool  passing  over  it.  This 
prodnces  the  reactions.  The  furnace  is  now  left  in  repose  for  twenty 
minutes  to  effect  the  separation  of  the  scoria  and  the  matte.  If  lumps  are 
found  the  stirring  is  done  again,  and  kept  np  during  the  firing,  or  for 
about  an  hour.  The  slag  is  now  drawn  with  a  rabble  into  molds  pre- 
pared for  it.  The  operation  of  skimming  the  slag  takes  about  twenty 
minutes.  When  the  door  is  opened  to  skim  the  slag  it  is  qnite  hot  and 
fluid,  and  there  is  a  constant  but  quiet  ebullition  of  sulphurous  and 
sulphuric  acid,  the  bubbles  being  about  1  inch  in  diameter  and  quite 
uniformly  distributed.  Professor  Pearce  asserts  that  the  larger  part  of  the 
g3S  is  sulphuric  acid.  At  the  close  of  the  skimming,  as  the  slag  becomes 
cooler,  the  bubbles  become  larger  and  less  uniform.  Just  before  tbe 
skimming,  pieces  of  sheet-iron,  3  feet  by  2  feet,  are  placed  in  front  of  the 
slag-bed  and  to  one  side  of  it,  to  protect  the  workmen  from  the  heat. 
Tbe  casting-bed  is  made  10  inches  deep  in  frontof  the  furnace  to  receive 
the  plate-slag,  which  ordinarily  contains  all  the  grains  of  matte.  This 
casting-bed  has  fonrteen  divisions,  which  are  connected  one  with  tbe 
other.  When  the  slag,  which  covers  the  matte  to  the  depth  of  about  3 
inches,  is  being  skimmed,  it  is  very  easy  to  distinguish  the  matte  below, 
which  shows  of  a  daik  color  and  a  more  or  less  brilliant  surface.  As 
the  rabble  goes  backward  and  forward,  the  slag  does  not  close  at  once 
over  it,  and  the  surface  is  exposed  for  a  very  short  time.  When  all  the 
slag  is  drawn  off,  a  new  charge  of  ore  is  introduced.  Four  charges  are 
made  in  twenty-four  hours.  During  each  one  of  the  operations  the  stir- 
ring and  rabbling  are  conducted  in  exactly  the  same  way.  While  the 
slag  is  tapped  the  matte  is  left  to  accumulate,  and  is  tapped  only  once 
in  twenty-four  hours.  When  the  matte  is  to  be  tapped,  all  the  doors  of 
the  furnace  are  to  be  opened  so  as  to  chill  the  last  part  of  the  slag  a 
little,  so  that  it  will  not  flow  out  from  the  tap-hole.  It  is  then  tapped 
and  made  into  plates  3  feet  long,  14  inches  wide,  and  4  inches  thick  in 
the  middle,  the  bottom  being  rounded.  Ko  slag  flows  out  with  it,  be- 
cause it  is  too  much  chilled.  When  all  the  matte  has  been  tapped,  the 
tap  hole  is  closed  with  damp  sand.  The  charge  makes  about  14  plates. 
The  operation  of  tapping  the  matte  and  stirring  takes  half  an  hour.. 
Three  men  per  shift  of  12  hours  are  required  to  work  two  furnaces- 
Eight  cords  of  wood  are  consumed  in  24  hours.  The  plate-slag  contains 
on  an  average  5  per  cent,  of  copper,  but  is  often  poor  enough  to  be- 
thrown  away  with  the  other  slags.  It  is  generally.a  silicate  of  protoxide 
of  iron,  but  is  sometimes  more  basic.  The  poor  slag  contains  about  T 
ounces  of  silver  and  a  trace  of  gold.  It  is  too  poor  to  treat,  and  is 
thrown  away.  All  the  slag  richer  than  this  is  put  back  into  the  furnace. 
The  matte  contains  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  copper,  20  ounces  to  30 
ounces  of  gold,  600  ounces  to  1,000  ounces  of  silver,  and  some  iron,  lead, 
zinc,  and  antimony.  When  the  hearth-bottom  of  the  matte-furnace  be- 
comes loose  and  rises,  as  it  sometimes  does,  the  whole  hearth  material 
is  taken  out,  crushed,  and  treated  as  ore.  The  flues  of  the  furnace 
have  to  be  repaired  every  two  or  three  months.  The  roof  is  made 
over  once  a  year.  The  outside  walls  last  a  number  of  years  before  it 
is  necessaiy  to  rebuild  the  furnace.  There  are  i)roduced  from  this, 
fusion  the  copper  matte,  which  passes  to  the  next  operation,  the  plate- 
slag,  which  is  immediately  put  back  into  the  furnace,  and  the  poor  slag, 
which  is  thrown  away. 
25  H 
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IV.—ZIERVOGEL'S  PROCESS. 

A.  Crushing  and  roasting  matU  for  svlphate  of  silver, — ^The  Diatte  pro- 
duced from  tbe  previous  operation  must  be  roasted,  and  for  this  par|K>se 
it  must  be  crushed  fine.  It  is  first  broken  up  with  sJedges  and  then 
crushed  in  a  Dodge  crusher,  with  which  one  man  can  crush  about  10 
tons  in  a  day.  After  crushing  it  is  put  through  a  twelve  to  the  inch 
screen,  and  is  then  wheeled  in  a  wooden  barrow  to  the  calciners,  marked 
K  on  the  general  plan,  where  it  is  roasted  for  twenty-four  hours,  a  charge 
being  drawn  every  eight  hours.  The  charge  is  1  ton  on  each  hearth,  so 
that  there  are  3  tons  in  the  furnace  at  a  time.  One  furnace  working 
constantly  does  the  whole  work  of  the  establishment :  90  per  cent,  of 
the  sulphur  is  removed  in  this  operation.  The  roasted  matte  contains 
about  5  per  cent,  sulphur,  partly  as  sulphides  and  paiiily  as  sulphates. 
Where  the  matte  is  charged  on  the  hearth  the  furnace  is  dark.  This  is 
necessary  to  prevent  fusion,  as  there  must  be  rapid  oxidation  at  tbe 
lowest  possible  temperature.  When  the  workman  is  not  attending  to 
the  fire  he  is  always  rabbling  the  charge.  When  the  charge  on  one 
hearth  is  finished  it  is  moved  to  the  next  one  by  a  spaddelle.  On  tbe 
middle  hearth  the  heat  is  very  dull,  and  frojn  this  temperature  it  is 
gradually  raised  until  it  is  withdrawn  from  Ihe  furnace;  on  the  last 
hearth  the  temperature  is  a  bright  cherry-red  heat.  The  charge  is  drawn 
with  a  rabble  into  a  '^  cub"  beside  the  furnace.  As  there  is  but  a  small 
amount  of  sulphurous  acid  given  off,  the  roasted  matte  remains  here 
until  it  is  cool  enough  to  be  wheeled  in  wooden  barrows,  when  it  is  taken 
to  the  ball  pulverizer.  One  and  a  half  cords  of  wood  in  twenty-four 
honrs  is  all  the  fuel  used  in  this  operation. 

The  ball  pulverizer  consists  of  a  stationary  horizontal  sheet-iron 
cylinder  4  feet  in  length  and  2  feet  8  inches  in  diameter,  inside  of  which 
another  cylinder  of  less  diameter  revolves.  This  inside  cylinder  is 
made  with  a  cast-iron  head-piee^,  into  which  cast-iron  bars  are  fitted 
so  as  to  leave  a  space  ^th  of  an  inch  between  them.  These  bars 
are  kept  in  position  by  a  fiange  and  wedges,  and  the  heads  are  then 
securely  bolted  together.  The  material  to  be  ground  is  introduced  into 
the  revolving  cylinder  through  a  trough  in  its  axis.  This  cylinder  or 
grinder  contains  one-half  ton  of  iron  balls,  which  when  new  are  3  inches 
in  diameter. 

The  cold  calcined  ore  from  the  cubs  is  thrown  on  to  the  crusher-floor, 
and  shoveled  into  bins,  from  which  it  is  carried  by  an  endless  chain  to 
a  hopper  which  communicates  with  the  charging-trough.  The  charge 
and  balls  revolve  together  at  the  rate  of  37  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
ore  which  is  ground  sufi&ciently  fine,  passes  through  the  spaces  between 
the  bars  and  falls  into  the  stationary  cylinder,  which  is  hopper-shaped 
at  the  bottom,  and  communicates  with  a  trough,  through  which  an  end- 
less chain  passes  and  carries  the  ore  to  a  60-mesh  screen ;  what  remains 
on  this  screen  is  carried  back  again  to  the  grinder.  The  crusher  works 
between  3  tons  and  4  tons  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  has  besides  plenty 
of  time  for  the  necessary  stoppages  for  repairs.  Six  tous  might  easily 
be  put  through  in  ten  hours,  but  from  3  tons  to  4  tons  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired,  so  that  a  single  crusher  is  more  than  snfiGicient.  Very  few  repairs 
are  done  to  the  machinery.  The  bars  wear,  and  when  the  openings  be- 
come too  wide  new  bars  are  put  in.  Not  more  than  500  pounds  of  b^ls 
are  worn  out  in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  men  who  do  this  work  are 
obliged  to  wear  wet  sponges  over  their  mouths  in  order  to  protect  tJiem- 
selves  from  the  dust.  One  man,  who  also  carries  the  wood  to  the  cal- 
ciners, brings  the  ore,  and  one  man  who  shovels  the  ore  and  tends  the 
grinder^  are  all  that  are  required  for  the  work. 
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Roasting  for  sulphate  of  silver. — From  the  ball-grinder  screens  the 
ground  matte  is  deposited  in  a  bin  ready  to  be  roasted  for  sulphate  of 
silver.  The  furnace  in  which  this  operation  is  conducted  is  called  the 
fine  calciner.  There  are  two  of  them,  marked  B  B  in  the  general  plan, 
Fig.  1,  Plate  I,  and  Fig.  12,  Plate  II.  The  furnaces  are  shown  in  detail 
in  Figs.  0, 10,  and  11,  Plate  II.  They  connect  with  four  small  dust-cham- 
bers, which  are  common  to  both  furnaces  and  connect  with  the  same 
chimney.  They  are  constantly  in  use  except  when  silver  is  being 
melted,  when  only  one  of  them  is  run.  They  have  bnt  one  hearth, 
which  is  11  feet  6  inches  long,  3  feet  6  inches  deep,  and  10  feet  6  inches 
wide.  This  hearth  is  flat.  The  fire-place  is  4  feet  6  inches  long,  2  feet  G 
inches  wide  at  the  bridge.  The  grate  is  only  1  foot  wide.  There  are 
11.25  sqaare  feet  surface  in  the  fire-place,  and  100  square  feet  in  the 
laboratory,  making  the  relation  as  1:9.  The  top  of  the  bridge  is  8 
inches  from  the  roof.  The  bridge  is  2  feet  wide,  bnt  14  inches  of  this 
width  is  a  curtain  arch,  the  bottom  of  which  is  16  inches  above  the 
hearth.  Just  beyond  the  curtain  i|i  the  roof  of  the  furnace  tbere  are  a 
series  of  holes  for  the  admission  of  air,  of  the  same  size  as  in  the  matfe- 
famace.  The  first  line  goes  straight  across  the  roof,  and  is  composed  of 
five  holes.  The  second  follows  the  contour  of  the  furnace  and  is  com- 
posed of  nine  holes.  The  hearth  of  this  furnace  is  made  of  a  bed  of  • 
old  slag  or  stone  covered  with  sand.  On  these,  bricks  placed  on  end 
and  laid  in  cement  are  placed,  which  form  the  "hearth  proper. 

The  eharge  is  1,600  pounds  of  roasted  crushed  matte,  which  is  thrown 
in  with  a  shovel  and  made  into  a  pile  on  the  center  of  the  hearth.  Just 
before  it  is  introduced  all  the  dampers  are  closed.  The  hearth  of  the 
furnace  at  this  time  is  dark.  The  fire-place  is,  however,  glowing,  but 
contains  only  embers,  jnst  sufficient  to  keep  it  hot.  As  soon  as  the 
charge  is  introduced  it  is  leveled  with  the  rabble  and  spread  out  over 
the  hearth.  When  spread  oat  it  is  abont  3  inches  thick.  It  takes  about 
20  minntes  to  do  this  work,  daring  which  time  the  dampers  remain  closed 
and  no  fuel  is  put  into  the  fire-place.  As  soon  as  the  charge  is  completed 
the  damper  is  slightly  raised,  bnt  no  fael  is  charged.  In  about  an  hour 
the  charge  has  a  dull,  blackish  glow.  The  surface  looks  black,  but  it  is 
red  when  stirred.  The  fire-place  in  now  charged  with  a  small  amonut  of 
fuel,  and  the  temperature  gradually  raised  so  as  to  keep  it  at  about  a 
dall-red  heat,  but  raising  it  slightly.  The  fire-place  door  is  closed.  The 
snpply  of  air  comes  from  the  bridge  holes,  the  working  door,  and  the  grate. 
The  work  at  this  stage  consists  ot  forming  a  maximtim  amonnt  of  sulphate 
of  iron  and  some  sulphate  of  copper,  but  the  silver  remains  unchanged. 
The  fumes  of  salphnric  acid  commence  to  be  given  ofi;'  from  the  decom- 
position of  the  persulphate  of  iron,  and  the  charge  increases  in  volume, 
becoming  spongy.  As  the  furnace-door  is  open  the  workman  is  exposed 
to  the  acid  fames,  and  is,  therefore,  obliged  to  wear  a  respirator.  The 
stirring  is  kept  ap  and  the  heat  gradually  increased.  From  the  second 
hour  the  grate  is  kept  full  nntil  the  end  of  the  operation,  the  tempera- 
ture being  kept  as  nniform  as  possible.  The  ash-pit  door  is  closed  after 
the  first  hoar,  the  air  entering  only  through  the  working  door  and  the 
holes  in  the  bridge.  The  flame  over  the  curtain  arch  is  curly,  blackish, 
and  reducing,  bnt  as  there  is  more  than  14  inches  between  it  and  the 
eharge  below,  and  the  working  door  is  constantly  opened,  it  is  so  fully 
mixed  with  air,  that  in  contact  with  the  charge  it  is  oxidizing.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  the  heat  is  at  its  maximum,  and  the  charge  becomes 
dry,  no  longer  sticking  to  the  rabble.  At  this  point,  which  is  at  the  end 
of  three  hoars,  the  sulphate  of  silver  is  formed.  The  sulphate  of  iron 
is  decomposed  at  the  end  of  two  hours.    The  sulphate  of  copper,  at  the 
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time  all  the  irou  is  decomposed,  is  at  its  maximum,  which  is  at  the  end 
of  the  third  hour.  When  the  silver  is  '^out"  a  bar  2  inches  sqnare  and 
14  feet  long  is  used  to  break  up  any  lumps.  The  charge  is  collected 
Avith  it  iuto  the  middle  hearth.  The  pile  is  then,  by  a  sliding  motion  of 
the  bar  on  its  side,  cut  down,  bruised,  stamped,  and  broken  up,  and  in 
this  way  turned  over  twice  from  one  side  of  the  furnace  to  the  other. 
In  order  to  facilitate  this  work,  the  front  of  the  working  door  is  pro- 
vided with  a  roller,  on  which  the  bar  rests.  The  whole  charge  by  this 
meuns  is  ground  fine  and  all  the  lumps  broken  up,  and  a  perfect  oxida- 
tion secured.  It  is  essential  co  have  as  little  sulphate  of  copper  as  pos- 
sible, but  about  1^  per  cent,  is  left  so  as  to  be  sure  that  no  sulphate  of 
silver  is  decomposed.  This  operation  with  the  bar  lasts  one  hour,  so 
that  at  the  end  of  four  hours  the  charge  is  ready  to  be  withdrawn.  At 
the  end  of  the  third  hour  assays  commence  to  be  made,  and  samples  are 
constantly  taken  nntil  the  end  of  the  operation.  The  first  assay  gen- 
erally shows  that  the  sulphate  of  silver  is  free,  but  it  is  reduced  almost 
instantly  to  Bf  metallic  state  by  the  suboxide  of  copper  present,  and 
spangles  are  formed  which  scintillate  and  sparkle,  forming  a  most  beauti- 
ful reaction.  To  make  the  assay,  a  sample  of  the  hot  charge  is  simply 
thrown  into  cold  water  in  a  small  dish.  The  heat  of  the  ore  is  so  great 
that  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  raised  to  boiling.  Whatever  sil- 
ver is  in  the  state  of  sulphate  is  dissolved  by  the  boiling  water.  If  there 
is  any  suboxide  of  copper  present,  the  spangle  reaction  takes  place.  At 
the  eud  of  the  fourth  hour  the  exposure  of  the  surfaces  to  oxidation 
from  the  action  of  the  bar  has  converted  all  the  copper  from  suboxide 
iuto  protoxide,  and  no  spangles  are  seen  in  the  assay.  The  sulphate  of 
silver  consequently  remains  permanent.  If  any  snlphide  of  silver  was 
present  in  the  charge,  it  is  attacked  by  the  sulphuric  acid  given  off  by 
the  decomposing  sulphates  and  converted  into  sulphate.  An  average 
of  from  90  to  95  per  cent,  of  silver  is  thus  rendered  soluble,  the  rest  be- 
ing in  a  condition  of  arsenides,  antimonides,  or  as  fine  particles  within 
the  sulphate  of  lead,  and  is  not  decomposed.  The  charges  are  con- 
stantly assayed,  and  the  workmen,  as  they  are  skilled  men,  feel  it  for 
.their  interest  to  conduct  the  operation  properly.  It  would  not  be  safe 
to  decompose  the  whole  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  since  there  would  be 
danger  that  some  of  the  sulphate  of  silver  would  be  decomposed  and 
pass  into  the  residues.  The  copper  gives  a  blue  color  to  the  solution, 
so  that  when  the  spangles  arer  no  longer  produced,  and  the  liquor  is  a 
very  pale  blue  color,  the  charge  is  drawn.  Kone  of  this  work  is  done 
at  night,  as  the  operation  is  an  exceedingly  delicate  one  and  requires  to 
be  constantly  watched.  As  soon  as  the  charge  is  withdrawn,  the  furnace 
is  cooled  by  opening  the  doors  and  dampers  to  get  ready  for  another 
charge.  Only  two  charges  a  day  are  made.  It  takes  about  ten  min- 
utes to  discharge  the  furnace.  The  charge  is  drawn  with  a  rabble  into 
an  iron  barrow,  and  is  wheeled  to  the  brick  cooling-floor  shown  at  B'  in 
the  general  plan.  Figs.  1  and  12.  Each  furnace  is  tended  by  one  man 
only.  The  two  furnaces  burn  together  IJ  cords  of  wood  in  twelve  hours; 
they  require  only  one  day's  repair  in  a  year. 

B.  Leaching  tlie  sulphate  of  silver, — ^The  charge  from  the  sulphate  of 
silver  furnace  is  allowed  to  remain  for  twelve  hours  on  the  cooling  floor 
and  is  then  leached  in  tubs.  These  tubs  are  3  feet  high,  3  feet  in  diam- 
eter at  the  top,  and  2  feet  6  inches  at  the  bottom  (see  m,  in  the  general 
plan.  Figs.  I  and  12,  and  Figs.  13, 14,  and  15,  Plate  II).  They  are  provided 
with  a  double-bottom,  pierced  with  holes,  which  is  covered  with  a  cloth 
filter.  They  are  charged  with  1,500  pounds  of  the  matte  which  has 
been  roasted  for  sulphate  of  silver.    The  leaching  is  done  by  a  current 
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of  boiling  water  kept  hot  by  steam.  The  tabs  are  kept  coDstantly  fall 
and  discharged  into  a  series  of  tanks  below.  It  takes  eight  or  nine 
hoars  to  leach  the  charge ;  at  first  it  is  light,  bat  in  aboat  an  hoor  it 
shrinks  and  the  water  passes  less  freely  throagh  it. 

The  residues  in  the  tabs  contain  all  the  gold  and  some  silver  whidh 
has  not  been  separated.  They  are  taken  oat  and  put  on  one  side  to  be 
treated  by  the  Augustine  process  to  separate  the  silver,  and  the  residues 
are  afterward  treated  for  gold.  All  the  sulphate  of  copper  is  dissolved 
out  in  the  first  stages  of  the  work.  In  about  seven  or  eight  hours, 
assays  of  the  liquid  are  made  and  the  hot  water  stopped,  when  salt 
added  to  it  shows  no  trace  of  silver.  The  time  required  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  richness  of  the  matte.  Between  600  pounds  and  700  pounds 
are  leached  in  eight  hours;  generally  about  an  hour  is  required  for 
every  hundred  ounces  of  silver  contained  in  the  matte. 

Precipitating  the  silver, — The  hot  water  charged  with  the  sulphates  of 
silver  and  copper  from  the  solution-tubs  is  run  into  a  series  of  vats,  /%, 
shown  in  Fig.  12,  and  Figs.  13, 14,  and  15,  Plate  II,  and  on  the  general 
plan.  Fig.  1  at  8.  Thisse  vats  are  12  feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  and  2  feet  3 
inches  deep.  Two  sets  of  these  vats,  one  in  front  of  the  other,  are 
placed  before  each  series  of  tubs.  Each  of  them  is  divided  into  ten 
compartments,  which  are  24  inches  by  20  inches  and  27  inches  deep. 
The  liquid  is  discharged  from  the  tubs  into  number  one  and  communi- 
cates with  number  two  at  the  bottom.  The  partition  between  two  and 
three  is  low  at  the  top,  so  that  the  liquid  overflows  into  three,  which 
communicates  with  four  at  the  bottom,  and  so  on.  At  ten  the  overflow 
passes  into  the  tank  below  and  follows  the  same  circuitous  coarse. 
Each  compartment  in  the  tanks  is  filled,  as  shown  in  Fig.  15,  with  plates 
of  copper  i  inch  thick  and  14  inches  by  12  inches  in  size.  Twenty  ot 
these  plat^,  each  having  a  precipitating  surface  of  nearly  400  square 
inches,  are  placed  in  each  compartment.  In  the  bottom  of  the  tank  the' 
pkites  are  placed  upright  and  are  slightly  inclined,  being  separated  from 
each  other  by  small  strips  of  wood  at  the  top.  Over  these  the  plates 
are  laid  horizontally,  with  strips  of  wood  between  each  to  prevent  actual 
contact.  This  arrangement  gives  about  100,000  square  inches  of  pre- 
cipitating surface  to  each  system.  Both  series  of  tanks  are  filled  with 
copper  in  the  same  way.  The  tanks  are  kept  perfectly  covered  with 
wooden  covers.  At  the  end  of  a  week  they  are  removed,  and  the  cop- 
per plates  shaken  and  washed  in  the  liquid,  to  remove  the  silver  sponge, 
which  falls  to  the  bottom  and  i^  taken  out.  This  sponge  is  very  light, 
and  adheres,  very  slightly  to  the  copper.  After  the  copper  plates  are 
taken  out  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  settle. 

The  copper  solution  is  drawn  into  the  tanks  nn,  and  the  silver  carried 
to  the  tubs  hj  to  be  washed  to  remove  any  traces  of  copper.  It  takes 
about  two  hours  to  get  the  tanks  ready  for  another  charge.  More  than 
half  of  the  silver  is  deposited  in  the  first  four  compartments.  Here  the 
copper-plates  last  about  four  months.  In  the  other  compartments  they 
last  twelve  months.  The  amount  of  copper  dissolved  is  equivalent  to 
the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  set  free  from  its  combination  with  the 
silver. 

G.  Wccshing  and  fusing  the  cement  silver. — ^The  cement  silver  is  washed 
in  a  washer  invented  by  Professor  Pearce,  and  patented  in  England 
about  eight  years  ago.  It  is  a  tub  about  4  feet  high  and  4  feet  in  diam- 
eter at  the  top,  and  2  feet  at  the  bottom.  It  is,  however,  sometimes 
made  a  little  smaller,  being  42  inches  high,  40  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
top,  and  23  inches  at  the  bottom.  This  tub,  with  its  injector,  is  shown 
on  the  general  plans,  Figs.  1  and  12,  at  &,  in  Figs.  13, 14,  and  15,  and  in 
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detail  at  Figs.  16  and  17,  Plate  II.  Two  of  these  washers  are  placed  on 
a  raised  platform  having  a  spout  connecting  with  the  sulphate  of  copper 
tanks.  About  3,000  ounces  of  silver  are  placed  on  the  false  bottom  of 
the  tub.  A  mixture  of  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  to  100  parts  of  water 
id  then  poured  in,  in  sufi&cient  quantity  to  cover  all  the  silver.  Steam 
at  a  pressure  of  50  pounds  is  then  turned  on  through  the  injector,  and 
the  arm  a  moved  so  as  to  open  the  air-holes.  The  steam  and  air  pass 
down  through  the  false  bottom  and  up  through  the  silver  and  sulphuric 
sicid.  A  very  violent  ebullition  is  caused  in  the  liquid  by  this  passage 
of  the  air  and  steam. 

The  silver  is  thus  kept  in  constant  agitation,  and  fresh  surfaces  are 
continually  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  acid.  Beside  this  raecbauical 
effect  the  current  of  air  oxidizes  the  metallic  copper  and  transforms  it, 
top:ether  with  the  suboxide,  into  sulphate.*  The  cement  silver  from  the 
tnnks  still  contains  some  traces  of  copper,  as  sulphate,  and  some  metal- 
lic copper  detached  from  the  plates.  At  the  end  of  tw6  or  three  hours 
the  liquid  is  run  off  through  the  spout  into  the  tanks.  The  silver  is 
washed  for  half  an  hour  with  clean  water  and  steam,  and  then  removed 
in  buckets  to  be  dried  on  top  of  the  drying  furnace,  Figs.  18  and  10, 
Plate  11.  It  requires  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  hours  to  completely 
))urify  the  3,000  ounces  of  cement  silver.  After  drying,  the  silver  is 
melted  in  graphite  crucibles  in  the  furnace,  Figs.  20,  21,  and  22,  Plate 
111.  It  is  cast  into  bars  iu  the  iron  ingot  mould,  Fig  23,  and  is  found 
to  be  999  tb  999.5  fine. 

D.  Precipitation  of  the  copper. — The  copjier  solution  from  the  tanks  ^/S 
runs  into  the  tanks  n,  Fig.  12,  which  are  divided  into  compartments  like 
tlie  tanks  gS,  and  are  also  covered.  These  compartments  are  filled 
with  scrap-iron,  which  is  simply  thrown  in  witbont  any  special  care  in 
piling.  The  spent  liquor,  which  is  sulphate  of  iron,  when  sulphurcted 
hydrogen  or  a  polished-steel  plate  shows  no  trace  of  copper,  is  dis- 
charged into  the  stream ;  the  velocity  of  the  discharge  being  regulated 
according  as  the  action  is  quick  or  slow.  The  copper  precipitates  on  the 
iron,  and  is  left  to  accumulate.  The  compartments  are  cleaned  out 
about  once  a  month.  The  copper  is  removed  from  the  iron  by  simply 
moving  it  backward  and  forward  iu  the  liquid.  The  iron  so  cleaned  is 
at  once  placed  in  an  empty  tank  to  be  used  on  a  fresh  charge.  All  the 
iron  used  is  old  scrap-iron,  and  is  therefore  not  weighed.  About  5,000 
pounds  to  6,000  pounds  is  used  in  each  tank.  The  cement  copper  is 
allowed  to  drain  and  dry,  and  is  then  taken  to  the  smelting  furnace.  It 
contains  about  90  per  cent,  of  metallic  copper  when  it  i.s  fresh.  The 
small  amount  of  impurity  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  tanks  are  closed, 
thas  preventing  the  precipitation  of  insoluble  compounds  of  iron.  The 
cement  copper  oxidizes  very  rapidly  in  contact  with  the  air,  so  that 
when  ready  for  the  furnace  it  does  not  contain  more  than  80  per  cent,  of 
copper  in  the  metallic  state. 

E.  Refining  the  cement  copper. — The  furnace  in  which  the  cement  cop- 
per is  refined  is  shown  at  A  in  the  ground-plan,  Fig.  1,  and  in  detail  by 
Figs.  24  to  29,  Plate  III.  The  fireplace  is  5  feet  long  and  28  inches 
wide  at  the  top  of  grate.  The  grate  has  the  same  length,  but  is  only  17 
i  nches  wide.  The  bridge  is  2  feet  wide.  The  laboratory  is  6  feet  4  inches 
long  and  4  feet  4  inches  wide,  and  has  two  doors,  one  at  the  end,  which 
is  the  charging  door,  and  one  at  the  side,  which  is  the  working  door. 
Just  over  the  bridge  in  the  roof  there  are  two  rows  of  six  openings  each 
for  the  introduction  of  air ;  these  are  covered  with  a  hood  to  prevent  the 

*  This  injector  is  also  used  in  parting  tbe  rich  auriferous  cox)per  uUoy,  for  tht)  sepa- 
ration  of  gold,  and  uiauafacture  of  sulphate  of  copper. 
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iutrodaction  of  foreign  substances.  The  faruace  connects  with  the  chim- 
ney by  a  flue,  which  is  2  feet  s(|nare. 

The  fireplace  has  11.65  square  feet  and  the  laboratory  21.79  square  feet, 
so  that  the  relation  between  them  is  nearly  1 : 2. 

This  furnace  runs  once  a  mouth  for  eighteen  or  nineteen  hours.  A 
charge  of  2,500  pounds  of  copper  mixed  with  50  pounds  of  refuse  char- 
coal is  put  in  at  6  p.  m.  The  fireman  keeps  up  the  tire  duriug  the  night, 
and  the  refiner  takes  it  at  7  a.  m.,  and  then  skims  off  the  slag  and  ex- 
poses the  surface  of  the  bath.  Considerable  sulphurous  acid  is  given  ofi', 
probably  from  the  reduction  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  in  the  cement  copper. 
The  charge  is  worked  for  a  "  set,"  which  takes  three  to  four  hours.  This 
is  done  by  striking  the  surface  with  the  rabble  and  making  waves.  Tbis 
is  called  beating  the  copper.  The  copper  produced  contains  from  2  to  3 
])er  cent,  of  oxide  of  copper  dissolved  in  it,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  re- 
fine it  completely,  as  it  is  used  at  once  in  the  tanks  G,  The  copper  is 
taken  from  the  lurnace  with  a  ladle,  and  is  poured  into  a  cast-iron  mold 
made  of  a  frame  in  two  parts,  held  together  by  clamps,  and  is  slightly 
tapering,  being  larger  at  the  bottom  tbau  the  top.  This  frame  is  place<l 
on  a  cast-iron  plate  3  inches  in  thickness.  The  ladleful  of  copper  poured 
in  is  allowed  to  set,  that  is,  a  film  of  suboxide  of  copper  is  allowed  to 
form,  another  ladle  is  poured  on,  and  so  on  until  the  mold  is  full.  The 
cast-iron  frame  is  then  removed,  and  the  plates  fall  out  separately,  as  the 
oxide  prevents  anything  more  than  contact.  Twenty-five  plates  are 
made  in  this  way  at  a  time. 

v.— TREATMENT  OP  THE  ZIERVOGEL  TUB  RESIDUES. 

A.  Fusion  for  white  metal. — The  residues  from  the  tub's  consist  of  ox- 
ides of  copper  and  iron  with  20  or  30  ounces  of  gold  and  40  ounces  of 
silver  to  theton.  They  amonntto  about  22  tons  a  week.  They  are  melted 
in  the  matte- furnace,  Figs.  5  to  8,  Plate  VII,  with  rich  gold-ores  of  the 
first  class,  containing  iron  with  copper  pyrites,  and  variable  quantities  of 
gangue,  and  highly  siliceous  tellurium  ores.  All  the  siliceous  pyritifei- 
ous  ores  are  selected  for  this  purpose.  The  ores  are  all  crushed  and  put 
through  a  four  to  the  inch  mesh  sieve.  The  charge  is  brought  to  the  fur- 
nace in  alternate  barrows  of  residues  and  ore,  but  it  is  not  mixed  before 
charging,  as  it  becomes  mixed  alter  it  is  thrown  into  the  furnace.  The 
charge  consists  ot^— 

Ponods. 

Tab  restdaes 4,000 

Raw  gold-ores  of  the  first  class 3,000 

Gold-ores  of  the  third  class > 900 

Total 7,400 

When  there  are  no  tellurium-ores  the  charge  of  gold-ores  of  the  first 
class  is  made  to  amount  to  3,400  pounds.  The  treatment  is  exactly  the 
same  as  before.  A  poor  slag  containing  onl^'  two  ounces  of  silver  and  a 
trace  of  gold  is  produced ;  it  is  very  much  poorer  than  those  of  the  pre- 
vious fusion.  It  has  otherwise  very  nearly  the  same  composition  as  the 
others,  but  there  is  no  zinc^  either  as  blende  or  oxide,  in  it.  The  matte 
contains : 

Copper.. ^ 60  per  cent. 

Gold 55  ounces. 

bilver ; 130  ounces. 

Sulphur 30  per  cent. 

It  is  called  wh^te  metal.  If  the  matte  was  made  richer  in  copper  the 
slag  would  also  be  richer,  and  there  would  be  more  loss.  The  tapping  is 
made  twice  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  other  respects  the  labor,  fuel,  &c., 
are  the  same  as  in  the  matte-fusion  No.  3.    This  fusion  for  the  treatment 
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of  tab-residues  takes  place  once  a  month  and  lasts  a  week.  All  the  plate- 
slag  produced  during  this  operation  is  put  directly  back  into  the  furnace. 

B.  Roasting  the  white  metal, — At  the  end  of  a  week  all  the  mattes  pro- 
duced are  recharged  in  large  lumps,  the  charge  being  about  4  tons.  It 
is  roasted  at  a  dull-red  heat  for  about  ten  hours  with  admission  of  air. 
The  reaction  which  takes  place  between  the  sulphide  and  oxide  makes  a 
peculiar  noise,  which  can  be  heard  at  some  distance  from  the  furnace. 
The  operation  is  termed  <'  roasting"  for  black  copper,  but  it  is  stopped  half- 
way.   As  the  sulphur  is  driven  oS  some  metallic  copper  is  liberated. 

The  slag  is  very  thick,  and  not  more  than  200  pounds  to  300  pounds 
are  produced.  It  contains  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  is  highly 
basic,  often  containing  crystals  of  magnetite.  At  the  end  of  the  ninth 
hour  the  doors  are  closed  and  the  fire-place  charged.  The  whole  furnace 
is  brought  to  a  white  heat,  so  that  the  whole  charge  is  in  intimate  fusion. 
Just  before  tapping  it  is  rabbled  for  five  minutes,  and  then  tapped  into 
sand-molds.  The  tapping  is  done  as  before,  but  molds  are  made  to 
receive  the  matte,  as  the  charge  is  greater.  In  the  first  three  or  four 
pigs  there  will  be  found  plates  or  bottoms  of  metallic  copper  containing 
arsenic,  antimony,  and  lead.  These  bottoms  contain  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  gold,  with  a  small  quantity  of  silver,  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  of  sul- 
phur, and  80  per  cent,  of  copper.  The  matte  i|  pimple  metal,  and  con- 
tains about 

Copper 75  per  cent. 

Gold 2oDiice8. 

Silver 140oanoea. 

From  every  charge  about  600  pounds  of  bottoms  and  3  tons  of  matte 
are  produced.  This  bottom  fusion  takes  three  days,  makiug  ten  days 
for  this  treatment  of  the  residues.  The  labor  is  the  same  as  in  the 
matte-fusion,  but  more  wood  is  used,  four  cords  being  burned  in  twenty- 
four  hours.    Only  two  operations  are  made  in  twenty-four  hours. 

0.  Treatment  of  the  pimple  mMal. — The  pimple  metal  is  roasted  again 
in  the  same  way,  treating  it  nearly  five  hours,  and  making  four  charges 
in  twenty-four  hours.  Other  bottoms  are  produced  poorer  in  gold,  but 
containing 

Gold 60  to  100  OQDces. 

Silver 800  ounces. 

Copper 75  per  cent. 

balphar 25  per  cent. 

The  pimple  metal  from  this  fusion  contains 

Gold ^oance. 

Silver >. 120  ounces. 

Copper 60  percent. 

Sulphur • « 20  per  cent. 

the  iron  being  entirely  removed.  This  operation  takes  one  and  a  half 
days.  The  bottoms  are  treated  with  the  other  bottoms.  The  pimple 
metal  goes  to  the  Ziervogel  process  B,  but  is  kept  entirely  separate, 
because  it  contains  no  gold  as  does  that  of  the  process  A. 

VI. — TREATMENT  OP  THE  BESIDUES  OF  THE  ZIEBYOGEL  PEOOESS  B 

BY  THE  AUGUSTINE  PROCESS. 

The  residues  from  the  Ziervogel  process  B,  which  coAtain  25  ounces  of 
silver  per  ton,  are  roasted  with  salt  in  one  of  the  furnaces,  B,  Fig.  12, 
for  roasting  for  sulphate  of  silver  in  the  Ziervogel  process.  The  resi- 
dues are  charged  moist,  a  charge  being  oue  ton.  It  is  heated  for  two 
hours,  until  it  is  hot.  Twenty  pounds  of  salt  are  then  added,  and  well 
rubbed  into  the  charge  for  fifteen  minutes.    The  charge  is  then  drawn, 
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to  prevent  the  loss  of  copper,  as  well  as  chloride  of  copper.  Three 
chai^ges  are  made  in  twelve  hours.  This  requires  one  mau,  and  three- 
fourths  of  a  cord  of  wood. 

Solution. — ^This  material  is  treated  with  a  hot  saturated  solution  of 
brine,  a  tank  holding  1,000  gallons  of  the  brine  solution  being  always 
kept  in  reserve;  1,600  pounds  of  the  chloridized  residues  are  placed  in 
a  vat,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  constantly  flow  through  it  by  an  inch 
pipe  for  four  hours. 

The  liquid  which  runs  out  of  the  solution-tubs  runs  into  tanks,  Figs. 
30,  31,  and  32,  Plate  III,  where  the  silver  is  precipitated  with  copper  in 
the  tanks  t,  and  the  copper  with  iron  in  the  tanks  A:,  as  in  the  Ziervogel 
process.  The  salt  solution  containing  chloride  of  iron,  is  collected  in 
the  tank  o,  and  is  pumped  back  into  the  tanks  and  is  used  again.  Chlo- 
ride of  iron  by  constant  boiling  becomes  perchloride,  and  finally  sesqui- 
oxide  is  precipitated.  The  salt  solution  lasts  (with  occasional  renewals 
of  water)  indefinitely.  The  loss  of  salt,  per  ton  of  residue  treated,  is 
about  10  pounds.  The  residues  from  this  treatment  are  either  reduced 
and  made  into  ingots,  or  sold  as  they  are,  as  residues.  The  precipitation 
is  the  same  as  in  the  Ziervogel  process,  except  that  chlorides  are  formed. 
The  material  is  always  kept  separate. 

yn. — TREATMENT  OF  THE  BOTTOMS. 

Four  tons  of  white  metal,  from  the  Ziervogel  treatment,  give  600 
pounds  of  bottoms.  These  are  left  to  accumulate  until  they  amount  to 
3,500' pounds,  enough  for  a  charge  in  the  small  reverberatory  furnace. 
The  furnace  in  which  this  operation  is  effected  is  shown  in  the  general 
plan.  Figs.  1  and  12,  at  O,  and  in  detail  in  Figs.  33  to  38,  Plate  III.  The 
fire-place  is  6  feet  long,  4  feet  deep,  42  inches  wide  at  the  bridge,  and 
20  inches  at  the  grate.  The  bridge  is  2  feet  wide.  The  laboratory  is  9 
feet  long,  6  feet  9  inches  wide,  and  connects  with  the  chimney,  2  feet  6 
inches  square,  by  a  flue.  The  surface  of  the  fire-place  is  21  square  feet, 
that  of  the  laboratory  ^.27  square ;  the  relation,  therefore,  is  1 :  4,  The 
furnace  has  a  working  door  at  the  side  and  a  charging  door  at  the  end. 
On  the  side  opposite  the  working  door  there  is  a  spout  which  ends  in  a 
wooden  tank  sunk  in  the  ground,  which  is  4  feet  5  inches  in  diameter 
and  3  feet  deep. 

The  object  of  the  process  is  to  oxidize  the  lead  and  other  impurities, 
and  to  prepare  the  metal  for  treatment  for  gold.  The  charge  is  made 
at  7  a.  m.  It  is  first  sweated  at  a  low  temperature  tor  two  or  three 
hours,  during  which  time  some  of  the  lead  liquates  and  runs  out  of  the 
furnace.  It  is  then  left  to  oxidize  for  three  or  four  hours.  In  about 
seven  hours  the  charge  is  well  melted.  The  slag,  which  is  skimmed  at 
this  time,  is  composed  mostly  of  oxides  of  lead  and  copper,  containing 
from  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  is  sent  to  operation  No.  3.  After 
the  slag  is  withdrawn  the  bath  is  beaten  with  a  rabble  for  about  two 
hours,  all  the  doors  being  opened  to  admit  an  excess  of  air.  It  is  again 
skimmed  and  tapped  into  water.  The  ^^  pitch,"  that  is  the  condition  of 
the  copper,  must  be  such  that  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  is  eliminated 
before  the  oxygen  is  absorbed.  If  the  pitch  is  right  the  globules  will 
all  be  round  and -hollow.  This  point  must  be  seized  with  the  greatest 
nicety,  for  if  the  charge  remains  too  long  in  the  furnace  the  globules 
will  cast  solid,  and  the  charge  must  then  be  put  back  and  worked 
with  sulphur.  The  temperature  of  the  water  governs  the  size  of  the 
globules.  They  are  small  when  it  is  cold  and  large  when  it  is  hot,  but 
it  does  not  otherwise  affect  it»  It  takes  about  ten  minutes  to  do  this 
casting.    The  copper  flowing  from  the  spout  falls  on  to  a  pole  of  green 
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wood  held  nnderneath  it,  so  as  to  scatter  the  copper.  Care  niust  be 
taken  that  the  slag  does  not  flow  with  the  copper.  To  prevent  it^  the 
doors  are  opened,  so  that  the  slag  is  cooled  nntil  it  is  pasty.  One  charge 
is  made  at  a  time,  and  only  one  or  two  per  month.  The  globnles  con- 
tain 1,000  ounces  of  gold,  600  ounces  of  silver,  and  a  trace  of  lead. 
Twenty  tons  of  whito  metal  give  one  ton  of  refined  auriferous  copper. 
Three  cords  of  wood  are  used,  one  man  tends  the  furnace,  one  man  does 
the  firing. 

VIII.— TBBAT3SIENT  OF  THE  OXIDIZED  COPPEB  ALLOY. 

The  copper  globnles  are  oxidized  in  one  of  the  fine  calciners,  in  which 
sulphate  of  silver  is  treated.  One  and  a  half  tons  are  charged  at  a 
time.  The  oxidation  takes  thirty* six  hours.  The  globules  are  put  into 
the  furnace  in  a  heap  and  spread  out  over  the  hearth.  The  charge  will 
be  3  inches  deep.  The  fire-place  is  charged  at  once,  and  the  temperature 
is  made  as  hot  as  the  red  bricks  will  bear,  and  as  oxidizing  as  possible. 
It  is  constantly  rabbled.  At  the  end  of  thirty-six  hours  a  portion  is 
taken  out  and  tested,  to  see  that  it  will  pulverize  completely.  If  it  does, 
the  operation  is  finished ;  if  it  does  not,  the  oxidation  is  continued. 
The  whole  of  the  copper  has  been  transformed  by  the  operation  into 
suboxide,  and  the  charge  is  increased  in  weight  about  500  pounds  by 
the  operation.  The  grains  are  black  on  the  outside,  but  if  broken  or 
rubbed  the  streak  is  red.  The  charge  is  drawn  out  into  an  iron  barrow 
and  carried  to  the  store-room.  It  is  placed  in  bags,  packed  in  petro- 
leum-casks, and  shipped  to  Boston.  One  cask  holds  650  pounds.  Three 
cords  of  wood  are  used  for  the  process,  and  two  men  do  the  work,  one 
man  to  each  twelve  hours'  shift.  The  men  are  required  to  bring  their 
own  wood. 

Solution  of  Hie  oxidi^sedcopper  alloy. — ^The  oxidized  product  is  treated 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  This  is  done  in  a  conical  tub  lined  with 
lead,  having  a  false  bottom.  The  bottom  is  hollowed  so  as  to  leave  as 
little  space  as  possible.  A  charge  is  1,500  pounds.  Over  this,  sulphuric 
acid  at  20^  Baum6  is  noured.  Steam  and  air  are  turned  on  and  the 
boiling  continued  for  four  hours.  The  whole  is  not  dissolved,  but  90 
per  cent,  of  the  copper  will  be  in  solution.  It  is  allowed  to  settle  for 
an  hour,  and  is  siphoned  off  and  a  Iresh  charge  put  in.  Two  charges 
are  made  in  a  day.  This  is  repeated  until  all  the  oxidized  products 
have  been  treated.  This  work  is  not  done  at  night.  The  residues  are 
boiled  two  or  three  times  in  the  same  way  to  get  out  all  the  copper  pos- 
sible. The  tub  is  then  cleaned  up  and  what  remains  is  melted  in  plum- 
bago crucibles.  The  bullion  is  from  600  to  800  fine  of  mixed  metals. 
It  contains  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  gold  and  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  silver. 
This  is  sent  to  the  mint. 

The  sulphate  of  copper  is  crystallized  and  sold.  The  mother  liquid 
is  used  to  dilute  the  acid  used  for  the  solution  of  the  oxides. 

Tiie  working  of  these  alloys  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  was  first  tried 
in  the  works,  and  was  given  up  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  sulphuric 
acid.  It  was  carried  on  for  more  than  a  year  in  Boston,  but  has  quite 
recently  been  abandoned,  and  the  separation  of  gold  and  silver  is  now- 
to  be  done  at  the  works  by  a  process  invented  by  Professor  Pearce. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  present  my  warmest  thanks  to  Professor  Hill, 
who  afforded  me  every  facility  for  making  the  plans  of  the  works  and 
for  taking  the  drawings  of  all  the  furnaces,  and  to  Professor  Pearce, 
who  gave  all  the  information  which  was  required,  both  at  the  works 
and  alter  my  return  to  Kew  York,  concerning  the  various  processes 
carried  out  there. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 


THE  nUNT  AND  DOUGLAS  COPPER  PROCESS. 

» 

For  tbe  following  accoant  of  this  process,  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  T. 
Sterry  Bnnt  and  Mr.  James  Doaglas,  jr.,  the  patentees. 

This  IS  what  is  technically  called  a  wet  method,  because  the  copper 
is  removed  from  its  ores  in  a  dissolved  state,  the  solvent  employed  in 
the  present  process  being  a  watery  solution  of  nentral  protochloride  of 
iron  and  common  salt.  Most  oxidized  compounds  of  copper — whether 
obtained  artificially  by  roasting  snlphnreted  ores,  or  found  in  nature  in 
the  forms  of  carbonates  and  oxides — when  digested  with  such  a  solution 
are  converted  into  a  mixture  of  protochloride  and  dichloride  of  copper, 
which  are  dissolved,  while  the  iron  of  the  solvent  separates  in  the  form 
of  insoluble  hydrous  peroxide  of  iron.  When  the  solution  of  the  chlorides 
of  copper  thus  obtained  is  brought  in  contact  with  metallic  iron,  the 
copper  is  separated  in  a  metallic  crystalline  state,  while  the  iron  passes 
into  solution,  reproducing  the  protochloride  of  iron,  thus  restoring  its 
solvent  powers  to  the  liquid  which  we  shall  call  '^  the  bath,'^  and  fitting 
it  for  the  treatment  of  a  fresh  portion  of  copper-ore.  This  process  of 
solution  and  precipitation  can,  under  proper  conditions,  be  repeated  in- 
definitely with  the  same  bath,  the  only  reagent  consumed  being  tbe 
metallic  iron. 

The  chief  advantage  which  wet  processes  possess  over  smelting  lies 
in  the  economy  of  Juel.  To  extract  copper  from  a  low-grade  ore  by 
smelting,  five  or  six  furnace-operations  are  necessary,  and  about  one 
ton  of  coal  is  consumed  for  each  ton  of  ore  treated ;  while  for  the  various 
wet  processes  a  single  calcination,  in  which  not  more  than  three  hun- 
dred-weight of  coa  lis  consumed  for  each  ton  of  ore,  is  the  only  furnace- 
operation  required  to  obtain  the  metallic  copper  in  a  precipitated  form 
known  as  cement  copper.  An  important  item  of  cost  in  wet  processes  is 
the  metallic  iron  employed  to  separate  the  metallic  copper  from  its 
solutions.  The  same  amount  of  iron  is  required  to  precipitate  a  ton  of 
copper  whether  extracted  from  a  poor  or  a  rich  ore,  but  as  for  the 
smelting  of  the  latter  much  less  fuel  is  required,  it  follows  that  rich 
ores  are  generally  treated  by  smelting  rather  than  in  the  wet  way,  any 
saving  of  fuel  in  the  latter  being  more  than  compensated  for  by  the 
cost  of  iix)n.  Ko  general  rule,  however,  can  be  laid  down  to  determine 
what  grade  of  ore  can  be  more  profitably  treated  by  one  method  or  the 
other,  inasmuch  as  circumstances  of  locality,  afiecting  the  cost  of  fuel 
and  tbe  price  of  iron,  must  in  each  case  be  taken  into  account. 

The  various  other  wet  methods  of  copper-extraction  may  be  divi<led 
into  two  classes :  those  in  which  the  previously  oxidized  ore  is  treated 
with  hydrocholoric  or  sulphuric  acid  to  dissolve  the  oxide  of  copper,  and 
those  in  which  sulphureted  ore,  generally  after  a  preliminary  roasting, 
is  calcined  with  an  admixture  of  sea-salt  or  of  sulphate  of  soda,  by 
which  the  copper  is  converted  into  chloride  or  into  sulphate.  All  of 
these  methods,  when  properly  applied,  effect  a  pretty  thoroughi  extrac 
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tion  of  the  copper,  bat  the  cost  of  the  reaj^ents  which  have  to  be  added 
to  every  charge  of  ore,  preclude  a1to;;ether  the  ase  of  some  of  these 
methods,  except  iu  certain  favored  localities,  and  render  them  in  almost 
all  cases,  it  is  believed,  less  economical  than  the  present  one  with  the 
Hunt  and  Douglas  bath,  for  which  the  following  advantages  are  claimed : 

I.  It  is  a  general  method  adapted  to  all  coraponnds  of  copper,  while 
that  by  calcination  with  salt  is  only  applicable  to  aulphureted  ores. 

IL  It  does  not  require  the  addition  of  reagents,  such  as  acids,  salt,  or 
sulphate  of  soda,  to  each  charge  of  ore,  since  in  the  regular  course  of 
the  operation  the  solvent  required  for  the  treatment  of  the  ore  is  con- 
stantly reproduced. 

III.  The  bath  employed  being  neutral,  certain  impurities  of  the  ore, 
such  as  arsenic,  which  pass  into  solution  and  contaminate  the  product 
in  the  wet  processes,  remain  undissolved,  so  that  a  purer  copper  is  ob- 
tained. 

lY.  As  the  solution  obtained  is  neutral  and  free  from  persalts  of  iron, 
there  is  no  unnecessary  waste  or  consumption  of  metallic  iron  in  the  pro- 
cess of  precipitation.  Moreover,  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  proto- 
chloride  of  iron  of  the  bath  on  protoxide  of  copper,  one- third  of  the  copper 
is  obtained  as  protochloride,  and  two-thirds  as  dichloride.  Now  since  the 
latter  requires  for  each  one  hundred  parts  of  copper  precipitated  only 
forty-five  parts  of  iron,  it  is  found  in  practice  that  not  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  ton  of  iron  are  consumed  to  precipitate  one  ton  of  metallic 
copper,  while  in  the  other  methods,  in  which  the  copper  is  obtained  as 
protochloride,  the  consnmption  of  iron  amounts  to  a  ton,  and  in  many 
cases  greatly  exceeds  it. 

• 

WOBEXNG   DIBEOTIONS. 

Grinding  the  ore. — ^The  degree  of  fineness  to  which  the  ore  must  be 
ground  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  character  of  the  gangne.  If  the 
metal  be  scattered  in  fine  particles  through  an  impermeable  rock,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  grind  it  to  the  size  of  sand,  so  that  the  copper,  if  a  sol- 
phuret,  may  be  exposed  to  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  air  during  calci- 
nation, and  to  the  solvent  action  of  the  protochloride  of  iron  bath  duriog 
lixiviation.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  copper  sulphuret  be  mixed,  as  is 
often  the  case,  with  iron  pyrites,  which  by  calcination  becomes  porous, 
the  ore  need  not  be  ground  so  fine.  Experiment  in  each  case  must  de- 
termine the  point,  and  upon  the  decision  must  depend  the  machinery 
which  should  be  chosen  to  effect  the  grinding;  Cornish  rolls  being 
preferable  for  coarse  crushing  and  stamps  for  finer  work.  Two  pairs 
of  rolls — one  pair  of  24  or  30  inches  diameter,  and  one  pair  of  12  or  15 
inches,  with  a  screen  between  them  to  sift  out  what  is  not  broken  suffi- 
ciently fine  by  the  upper  pair,  will  crush  about  twenty  tons  of  stuff  in 
twenty-four  hours  so  that  it  will  pass  through  a  sieve  of  fiiteen  holes  to 
the  linear  inch,  a  degree  of  fineness  sufficient  for  most  ores.  A  rock- 
breaker  with  jaws  set  close  may  be  substituted  for  the  upper  pair  of 

rolls. 

CalGining  the  ore. — It  is  not  necessary  to  calcine  carbonates  or  pro- 
toxides, but  mixtures  in  which  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  red  or 
dinoxide  need  a  slight  roasting  to  convert  at  least  a  part  of  this  into 
protoxide;  while  all  sulphureted  ores  require  much  more  calcination. 
The  mode  of  effecting  this  will  vary  with  the  character  of  the  ore. 
When  it  contains  20  per  cent,  or  upward  of  sulphur,  it  may  be  broken 
into  lumps  of  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  and  exposed  to  a  preliminary 
roasting  in  heaps  or  kilns,  whereby,  without  the  aid  of  fuel,  the  greater 
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part  of  the  salpbnr  will  be  driven  off,  and  the  metallic  ingredients  more 
or  less  completely  oxidized.  The  lamps  thus  partially  roasted  shbuld 
then  be  crashed  and  calcined  in  a  muffle  or  reverberatory  farnace.  The 
calcination  of  all  ores  in  an  earthy  gangne  must  be  eifected  wholly  iu 
such  farnaces. 

The  first  rale  in  roasting  ifi  to  expose  the  ore  at  the  beginning  to  a 
low  heat,  which  is  to  be  gradually  increased  as  the  snlphar  is  driven  off. 
If  the  temperature  be  too  high  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation, 
the  ore,  if  highly  sulphnreted,  may  become  softened  and  agglutinatea 
or  fritted,  after  which  it  is  impossible  to  effect  a  proper  roast.  But 
even  if  this  should  not  happen,  too  high  a  heat  at  first^  or  indeed  at 
any  stage  of  the  process,  brings  the  copper  into  a  condition  in  which  it 
is  difficultly  soluble  in  the  bath.  A  long  farnace  is  more  easily  man- 
aged than  la  short  one,  since  in  the  former  the  fire  can  always  be  kept 
strong  and  the  ore  moved  forward  from  a  cooler  to  a  hotter  portion, 
while  in  a  short  farnace  the  gradation  of  heat  can  only  be  attained  by 
close. attention  to  the  firing. 

A  long  muffle  farnace  always  gives  a  good  roast,  as  the  tile  floor  pro- 
tects the  ore  from  excessive  heat,  and  there  is  sare  to  be  an  oxidizing 
atmosphere  in  the  furnace,  which  is  not  always  the  case  in  a  reverbera- 
tory, where  the  flame  comes  in  contact  with  the  ore.  But  the  construc- 
tion of  the  muffle  furnace  is  expensive,  and  a  cheap  and  efficient  furnace 
is  a  three-hearth  reverberatory.  When  a  number  of  such  furnaces  are 
needed,  they  may  be  built  side  by  side,  in  a  row,  the  rabbling-doors 
opening  before  and  behind,  and  the  arches  of  the  whole  row  being  sup- 
ported by  a  stone  bnttress  at  each  end — the  only  binding  necessary. 
The  fire-boxes  of  adjacent  farnaces  are  placed  side  by  side.  The  dimen- 
sions which  have  been  found  advantageous  for  these  furnaces  are  as 
follows :  Lower  hearth  10  feet  wide  by  16  feet  long ;  upper  hearths  12 
feet  wide  by  15  feet  long.  The  lower  hearth  is  contracted  in  width  by 
the  fire-place,  and  the  upper  hearths  in  length  by  the  flues  which  lead 
from  hearth  to  hearth. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  form  of  furnace  are  cheapness  of  construc- 
tion and  economy  of  heat,  on  account  of  the  exposure  of  a  less  amount 
of  cooling-surface  than  in  the  long  reverberatory  with  rabbling-doors 
on  the  side.  On  the  other  hand  the  upper  hearths  are  not  very  accessi- 
ble to  the  rabblers.  If  such  a  furnace  be  used,  the  heat  should  only  be 
sufficient  to  thoroughly  dry  and  warm  the  ore  on  the  uppermost  hearth. 
Oxidation  should  take  place,  with  the  elimination  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  sulphur,  on  the  second  hearth,  so  that  when  the  ore  is  exposed 
to  the  higher  temperature  of  the  lower  hearth  there  may  be  no  danger  of 
fritting.  The  quantity  of  ore  which  may  be  roasted  in  such  a  furnace 
will  depend  on  the  character  of  the  ore  and  the  proportion  of  sulphate 
of  copper  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  obtain.  If  the  ore  is  highly  sul- 
phnreted and  has  not  received  a  preliminary  roast  before  grinding, 
only  two  or  three  tons  can  be  calcined  in  twenty -four  hours,  whereas 
double  that  quantity  may  be  treated  if  the  ore  be  poor  in  salpbur.  An 
ore  with  from  15  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent,  of  sulphur  may  be  added  in 
charges  of  2,500  pounds,  and  shifted  from  hearth  to  hearth  every  eight 
hours,  while  one  containing  from  5  per  cent,  to  7  per  cent,  of  snlphnr 
may  be  shifted  every  five  hours. 

If  the  ore  contains  no  carbonate  of  lime  or  magnesia,  (which  will  de- 
prive the  bath  of  the  chloride  of  iron  in  tbe  subsequent  operation  of 
solution,)  the  roast  need  not  contain  over  one- fourth  of  its  copper  in  the 
state  of  sulphate.  This  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  repair  unavoida- 
ble losses  in  the  iron-chloride  of  the  bath.    The  presence  of  portions  of 
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these  obDoxions  elements  may,  however,  make  it  desirable  to  obtain  in 
the  roast  a  larger  proportion  of  sulphate  of  copper,  (which  is  soloble  in 
water  and  by  its  precipitation  by  metallic  iron  yields  an  iron-salt.)  To 
obtain  this  the  ore  should  be  roasted  more  slowly  and  in  larger  charges, 
say  of  5,000  pounds  each,  in  which  case  the  yield  of  ore  from  the  furnace 
will  be  somewhat  diminished. 

The  quantity  of  fuel  consumed  will  vary  with  the  different  ores,  bnt 
as  a  rule  one  cord  of  wood  will  suffice  for  three  tons,  and  one  ton  of  coal 
for  eight  tons  of  ore. 

When  a  snlphureted  ore  ha^  been  properly  roasted  it  loses,  when  be- 
ing rabbled,  that  apparent  fluidity  which  ore  still  giving  off  snlphnroas 
acid  exhibits,  and  when  withdrawn  and  cooled  should  have  a  bright-red 
color.  If  the  heat  has  been  too  great,  the  color  of  the  cooled  ore  will 
vary  through  dull-red  to  black.  There  is  more  danger  of  having  too 
much  than  too  little  heat  in  the  ftimace.  The  ore  on  the  upper  hearth 
should  never  be  in  a  glow,  and  that  on  the  lower  hearth  should  never 
attain  a  higher  heat  than  dull  redness.  Besides  regulating  the  heat,  it 
is  important  to  attend  to  the  admission  of  air.  As  the  roasting  of  the 
ore  is  an  oxidizing  process  an  abundance  of  air  is  essential  to  the  opera- 
tion, and  that  this  may  be  supplied,  the  furnace  must  possess  a  good 
draught  and  be  provided  with  openings  sufficiently  large  and  numerous. 
If  the  furnace  be  defective  in  these  points  the  ore  will  be  scorched  and 
its  copper  rendered  insoluble  by  a  reducing  action  on  the  lower  hearth, 
while  the  upper  hearth  will  be  liable,  at  the  same  time,  to  become  too 
hot. 

The  more  completely  the  sulphuret  of  copper  is  oxidized  in  the  roast- 
ing, the  more  thorough  will  be  the  subsequent  extraction  of  the  copper, 
but  to  oxidize  the  last  traces  of  sulphuret  requires  a  disproportionate  ex- 
penditure of  time,  labor,  and  fuel.  Upon  the  relative  value  of  the  raw 
ore,  and  of  labor  and  fuel,  will  therefore  depend  the  degree  of  thorough- 
ness to  which  it  may  be  profitable  to  carry  the  extraction  of  the  copper 
at  any  given  reduction -works.  While  it  is  desirable  to  oxidize  as  com- 
pletely as  consistent  with  economy  the  sulphurets  of  the  ore,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  a  dead  rodstj  as  it  is  called,  or  the  elimination  of 
that  portion  of  sulphur  which,  after  oxidation,  remains  combined  as 
sulphate  of  copper,  is  to  be  avoided,  since,  as  already  pointed  out,  to 
provide  for  unavoidable  loss  of  chloride  of  iron,  it  is  desirable  to  leave  a 
portion  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  the  roasted  ore.  The  composition  of 
the  roast  may  be  seen  from  the  following  examples : 

At  the  Ore  Knob  Mine  in  North  Carolina,  the  average  of  the  ore 
roasted  by  this  process  was,  according  to  Mr.  Olcott,  (Trans.  Amer. 
Inst.  Min.  Engineers,  vol.  iii,  p.  395:) 

Copper  as  sulphate 3.76 

Copper  as  oxide 7.75 

Copper  as  8ulx>hide .39 

11.90 

At  Phcenixville,  Pa.,  where  the  ore  contains  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  the  effect  of  which  has  to  be  neutralized 
by  a  large  proportion  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  where  charges  of  5,000 
pounds  of  ore  are  calcined  for  twenty-four  hours  on  each  hearth  of  the 
dimensions  above  given,  the  roasted  ore  has  the  following  average  com- 
position : 

Copper  as  sulphate l.S£>  I 

Copper  as  oxide 1.10 

Cox)per  as  sulphide • .40 

2.75 
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Dmolving  the  copper. — The  solvent  or  bath  employed  for  the  extraction 
of  the  copper  is,  as  has  been  stated,  a  neatral  solntion  of  protochloride  of 
iron  with  common  salt.  This  protochloride  may  be  obtained  in  various 
ways.  In  localities  where  acids  are  cheap  it  is  easily  made  by  dissolv- 
ing scrap-iron  in  dilated  mnri^tic  or  salphnric  acid;  the  first  yields 
directly  protochloride,  the  second  protosulphate  of  iron,  which  when 
mixed  with  a  solntion  of  salt  gives  rise  to  the  protochloride,  together 
with  a  portion  of  snlphate  of  soda.  In  places  where  acids  are  not  so 
easily  had,  the  commercial  protosnlphate  of  iron  (green  copperas)  is  the 
most  convenient  scarce  of  the  protochloride,  as  explained  in  the  specifi- 
cation. One  hundred  pounds  of  the  commercial  acid  and  56  pounds  of 
scrap-iron  will  make  280  pounds  of  copperas.  Knowing  the  relative 
cost  of  these  substances  at  any  locality,  it  will  be  easy  to  calculate 
whether  it  is  cheaper  to  make  the  copperas  or  to  purchase  it.  Where 
bighly  snlphureted  copper-ores  or  copper-]>yrite8  are  to  be  had,  these, 
by  calcining  at  a  low  red  heat,  (as  already  stated,)  yield  large.propor- 
tions  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  sulphate  of  iron,  both  of  which  sire 
soluble.  By  leaching  these  roasted  ores  with  water,  and  digesting  the 
solution  thus  obtained  with  scrap-iron,  the  dissolved  copper  is  thrown 
down  as  metal,  and  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  obtained,  which 
may  be  mixed  with  salt  to  form  the  bath. 

In  the  original  specification  of  the  process  it  was  directed  in  making 
the  bath  by  the  use  of  protosulphate  of  iron  to  take  280  pounds  of  this 
(equal  to  56  pounds  of  metallic  iron)  and  120  pounds  of  salt,  sufficient 
to  convert  it  into  protochloride.  These  dissolved  in  1,000  pounds  of 
water  (100  imperial  gallons)  with  a  further  addition  of  200  pounds  of  salt 
made  the  strongest  bath,  but  a  weaker  one  was  also  recommended  in  which 
these  same  ingredients  were  to  be  dissolved  in  2,000  pounds  of  water. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  latter  is  strong  enough  for  the  treatment 
of  all  ordinary  ores. 

The  bath  may  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  ore  either  by  percolation 
in  leachiugtanks,  or  by  agitation  in  vats  arranged  with  stirrers.  If  the 
ore  be  finely  ground  and  slimy,  the  latter  must  be  used ;  but  if  it  is 
coarse,  and  contains  nothing  which  when  wetted  will  form  mud,  it  is 
best  treated  by  leaching.  When  agitation  is  required  the  tank  should 
be  round,  10  or  12  feet  in  diameter,  and  5  or  6  feet  high,  and  made  of 
3- inch  staves.  A  convenient  stirring-apparatus  consists  of  two  oblique 
blades  fixed  to  the  base  of  a  vertical  shaft,  which  rests  on  the  vertex  of 
a  conical  bottom.  The  tips  of  the  blades  should  reach  to  within  an 
inch  of  the  sides  of  the  tank,  and  be  raised  about  15  inches  above  the 
level  of  the  bottom  of  the  tank  at  the  periphery.  The  object  of  thus 
elevating  the  stirrer  on  a  cone  above  the  bottom  is  to  permit  the  ore  to 
settle  below  the  blades,  so  that  the  stirrer,  after  having  been  stopped, 
can  be  started  at  will;  whereas,  were  the  bottom  fiat  and  the  distance 
between  it  and  the  blades  the  same  at  all  points,  the  ore  would  accumu- 
late around  the  shaft  and  thus  escape  agitation.  The  stirrer  should 
make  about  twenty  revolutions  a  minute.  A  vat  of  the  above  dimen- 
sions, having  a  capacity  of  about  3,000  gallons,  and  two-thirds  filled  with 
bath,  will  serve  to  agitate  and  dissolve  the  copper  from  3,000  pounds  of 
roasted  ore,  containing  five  or  six  per  cent,  of  copper  oxide,  in  six  to 
eight  hours,  the  temperature  being  from  120o  to  150^  F.  The  stirrers 
are  then  stopped,  the  whole  allowed  to  settle,  the  clear  liquor  drawn  off 
into  the  precipitating-tauks,  and  the  muddy  portions  into  settling-tanks, 
after  which  the  residue  may  be  washed,  first  with  bath,  and  then  with 
water,  to  remove  the  adherent  copper  solution. 

When  percolation  can  be  adopted  it  is  preferable  to  stirring,  since, 
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though  the  operation  is  slower,  we  are  enabled  to  dispense  with  the  set- 
tling-tanks, which  the  latter  plan  requires,  and  the  handling  of  the 
slimes  which  accnmulate  in  these.  Moreover,  as  the  solution  of  the 
copper  takes  place  in  the  mass  of  ore  out  of  contact  of  air,  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  dichloride  of  copper  is  found  and  It^ss  iron  is  lost  by  oxdation 
than  when  the  solution  holding  the  dissolved  iron  and  copper  salts  is 
exposed  to  the  air  by  constant  agitation. 

The  vats  for  filtration  are  made  of  wood  or  of  brick.  For  the  latter 
the  bricks  are  laid  in  Boman  cement  and  coated  within  by  a  layer  of  the 
same  cement  mixed  with  silicate  of  soda.  This,  when  afterward  washed 
with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  forms  a  coating  which  resists  the 
action  of  the  metallic  salts  of  the  bath.  If  wood  be  used  the  vats  may 
either  be  square  or  round,  but  in  any  case  they  should  be  somewhat 
wider  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  otherwise  the  settling  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  moistened  ore  will  leave  a  space  along  the  walls  through 
which  the  bath  may  des'^end  without  percolating  the  moss.  Filtering- 
vats  need  not  be  more  than  three  feet  high.  The  filter  may  be  made  by 
laying  on  the  bottom  of  the  vat  three  inches  of  small  stones,  broken 
cinder  or  coke,  and  covering  this  by  a  layer  of  coarse  sand,  upon  which 
the  ore  may  be  laid  to  the  depth  of  one  or  two  feet  according  to  its 
coarseness  or  fineness.  Instead  of  this  arrangement  a  false  bottom, 
consisting  of  perforated  plaoks  or  of  narrow  boards  loosely  laid  to- 
gether, may  be  covered  over  with  coarse  sacking,  upon  which  the  ore  is 
spread.  A  hole  in  the  side  near  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  into  which  is 
fitted  an  india-rubber  tube  provided  with  a  squeezer  or  pinchcock,  gives 
vent  to  the  liquor  after  its  passage  through  the  ore.  The  vats  should 
be  fitted  with  close  covers  so  as  to  exclude  the  air  and  retain  the  heat; 
these  are  provided  with  a  small  hole  through  which  enters  a  tube  to  sup- 
ply the  bath.  It  is  well  to  spread  the  ore  in  the  vats  already  par- 
tially filled  with  heated  bath,  as  when  thus  wet  down  it  will  not  cake, 
but  will  permit  the  bath  to  percolate  uniformly  through  it.  When  the 
desired  quantity  of  ore  has  been  added  a  wooden  float  should  be  se- 
cured beneath  the  opening  in  the  cover  so  that  the  bath,  as  it  flows  in, 
may  fall  thereon,  otherwise  it  would  make  a  depression  in  the  mass  and 
thus  the  percolation  would  be  unequal.  About  two  or  three  inches  of 
bath  should  be  kept  on  the  top  of  the  ore,  and  it  should  be  supplied  as 
rapidly  as  it  escapes  from  the  tube  below.  When  the  outflowing  liquid 
is  found,  by  testing  with  a  bit  of  iron  wire,  to  contain  no  more  copper 
than  the  liquid  entering  above,  we  know  that  the  soluble  copper  has 
been  removed  and  it  only  remains  to  stop  the  supply  of  bath,  allow  the 
layer  above  to  filter  through,  and  then  displace  that  which  remains  in 
the  pores  of  the  exhausted  mass  by  the  addition  of  a  little  water.  The 
extraction  of  the  copper  by  filtration  may  not  be  completed  in  less  than 
three  or  four  days,  the  time  of  course  depending  on  the  richness  of  the 
ore  and  the  strength  and  the  temperature  of  the  bath. 

The  solution  of  the  copper  is  much  accelerated  by  heating  the  bath, 
which  may  be  done  by  the  iDJection  of  steam.  If  the  liquid  be  heated 
to  from  1200  to  180°  P.  it  will  flow  through  the  ore  in  the  leaching-tanks 
with  a  very  little  reduction  of  temperature,  und  the  heat  generated  in 
the  process  of  precipitation  will,  if  the  tanks  for  this  operation  are  well 
covered,  maintain  the  bath  in  these  at  a  sufficient  temperature  to  insure 
a  quick  separation  of  the  copper,  so  that  it  is  only  the  liquid  in  the 
store-tanks  that  will  require  heating  by  steam. 

The  bath  after  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  precipitating-tanks  generally 
contains  a  little  copper.  If,  however,  care  be  taken  to  leave  it  there  till 
the  whole  of  the  copper  is  separated,  the  liquid  will  then  be  without 
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action  on  metallic  iron,  and  steam  coils  may  be  nsed  to  heat  it  in  the 
store-tank,  or  in  passing  from  this  to  the  ieach-vats  it  may  be  made  to 
pass  through  a  coil  of  iron  pipe  heated  by  a  stove. 

Where  kilns  are  nsed  for  roasting,  the  Jaeating  of  the  liquors,  as  well 
as  the  evaporation  of  the  excess  of  liquid  derived  from  the  wash- waters, 
may  be  effected  in  Gay-Lussac  towers,  which  are  small  brick  or  stone 
chambers,  tall  and  narrow,  filled  with  fragments  of  coke  or  broken 
bricks,  in  which  an  ascending  current  of  the  hot  air  and  sulphurous 
vapors  meets  a  descending  current  of  the  liquid.  The  hot  gases  from 
the  kiln  or  from  a  mufiSe  may  also  be  utilized  by  drawing  them  through 
a  pipe  from  4  to  6  inches  in  diameter  by  means  of  a  small  steam-jet  in- 
troduced at  the  bend  in  an  injection-pipe,  which  at  that  point  should  be 
contracted  to  2  inches,  and  may  dip  2  feet  or  more  into  the  liquid  in  the 
store-tank.  Such  an 'arrangement  saves  steam  and 'serves  to  impreg- 
nate the  bath  with  sulphurous  acid,  which  in  its  passage  through  the 
ore  in  the  filtering-vats  serves  to  attack  the  separated  peroxide  of  iron, 
converting  it  into  soluble  protosalt. 

The  use  of  the  sulphurous  acid  fumes,  which  thus  serve  to  supply  the 
losses  of  protochloride  of  iron,  need  not  be  resorted  to  except  in  treating 
native  carbonates  or  oxides  of  copper,  or  such  ores  as  contain  car- 
bonates of  lime  or  magnesia  or  oxide  of  lead  pr  of  zinc,  all  of  which 
cause  a  loss  of  the  protochloride  of  iron.  In  such  cases  the  best  mode 
of  applying  the  sulphurous  acid  is  by  using  stirring-tanks  and  pass- 
ing the  gas  over  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  which  is  agitated  during 
the  solution  of  the  copper.  The  gas  should  be  as  little  diluted  with  air 
as  possible.  If  tbe  roasting-kiln  or  muffle-furnace  be  connected  with  the 
stirring-tank  by  an  earthenware  tube  which  enters  either  the  cover  or 
the  side  of  the'tank  at  a  point  opposite  to  that  by  which  a  wooden  tube 
(best  connected  with  a  flue)  gives  exit  to  the  unconsumed  gas,  a  suffi- 
ciently rapid  current  of  the  gas  will  be  kept  up,  and  will  be  readily  ab- 
sorbed by  the  liquid  in  the  tank. 

It  is  seldom,  however,  that  the  process  is  thus  complicated  by  the 
necessity  of  using  sulphurous  acid  gas,  for  unless  tbe  objectionable 
matters  mentioned  above  are  present  in  considerable  quantities  in  the 
ore,  this,  if  a  sulphuret  of  copper,  will  yield  by  careful  calcination,  as 
already  explained,  enough  sulphate  of  copper  to  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  chloride  of  iron  which  these  would  occasion. 

By  the  intro^l notion  of  steam  for  heating  and  of  water  for  washing  the 
residue,  the  volume  of  the  bath  becomes  slowly  augmented.  To  reduce 
this  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  resort  to  evaporation,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose it  has  been  found  that  in  the  case  of  the  three-heated  reverbera- 
tory  furnaces  already  described,  the  upper  hearth  may  with  advantage 
be  nsed  for  this  purpose.  A  shallow  basin  6  inches  deep,  of  which  tbe 
upper  hearth  is  the  bottom,  is  built  of  brick  lined  with  Eoman  cement 
prepared  as  already  described  for  brick-leaching  tanks,  with  silicate  of 
soda  and  chloride  of  calcium.  Through  the  middle  of  it  passes  a  funnel 
or  hopper  connecting  with  the  second  hearth  and  opening  on  the  roof  of 
the  furnace  for  the  purpose  of  charging  the  ore.  The  roof  over  the  pan 
should  be  higher  than  if  it  were  over  a  caldninghearth,  in  order  to 
give  ample  room  to  use  a  scraper  with  which  to  remove  the  crystals  of 
salt  which  separate  during  evaporation,  and  two  doors  instead  of  three 
should  open  at  each  end  so  as  to  give  free  access  to  the  whole  surface  of 
the  pan.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  floor  of  the  pan  free  from 
all  accumulations  of  salt,  else  a  crust  will  be  formed  which  is  difficult 
to  remove.  When  this  arrangement  is  used,  the  liquors  from  the  .store- 
tank  are  run  into  the  pan  where  they  are  exposed  to  the  escaping  cur- 
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rent  of  hot  air  and  gases  by  which  they  are  rapidly  evaporated,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  absorb  a  considerable  amoant  of  aulpharic  acid, 
(which,  together  with  snlpharous  acid,  is  formed  in  the  slow  roasting  of 
pyritons  ores,)  and  thus  become  strongly  acid.  An  evaporator  of  this 
kind,  with  a  surface  of  100  square  feet,  is  easily  and  cheaply  constructed, 
is  tight  and  durable,  and  will  evaporate  a  layer  of  4  inches  of  liquid  in 
24  hours,  by  the  waste-heat.  If  the  three  hearths  are  required  for  cal* 
cination,  large  shallow  tanks  of  the  kind  described  may  be  constructed 
between  the  furnaces  and  the  stack,  so  that  the  whole  current  of  the 
hot  gases  shall  pass  over  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  thus  dispensing 
with  the  use  of  steam  for  heating  the  liquors  and  evaporating  the  bath 
at  the  same  time. 

Fredpitating  the  copper, — ^The  copper  liquors,  whether  taken  from  the 
stirring  or  settling  tanks  or  flowing  from  the  leaching-vats,  are  received 
in  tanks  of  any  convenient  size,  where,  in  contact  with  metallic  iron,  the 
chlorides  of  copper  are  decompose)^,  and  the  copper  is  precipitated  in 
crystalline  grains,  plates,  or  crusts,  the  texture  of  which  will  vary 
according  to  the  strength  of  liquors.  Wronghtirou  precipiUtes  the 
copper  more  rapidly  than  cast-iron,  but  where  this  latter  is  the  cheaper, 
it  should  be  used.  If  small  scrap  is  employed,  it  must  be  spread  on 
trays  arranged  in  the  vats.  If  the  residue,  after  the  extraction  of  the 
copper,  is  a  nearly  pure  oxide  of  iron,  this  may  be  reduced  to  a  si>ongy 
metallic  iron  by  heating  it  for  some  hours  at  a  red  heat  with  pulverized 
coal  in  a  closed  vessel.  This  spongy  iron,  which  may  also  be  easily 
made  from  ordinary  iron-ores,  precipitates  copper  very  rapidly  from  its 
solutions,  and  is  used  for  that  purpose  in  England,  where  it  is  prepared 
in  a  reverberatory  furnace. 

From  the  precipitating. vats  the  liquor,  which  has  been  deprived  of 
its  copper,  and  in  this  process  has  been  recharged  with  protochloride  of 
iron,  is  drawn  off  after  twenty -four  hours  or  more  and  pumped  up  into 
the  store-tank,  which  should  be  at  a  higher  level  than  the  leach- 
vata.  It  is  then  ready  for  the  treatment  of  fresh  portions  of  ore.  A 
working  drawing  of  a  cheap  pump,  made  entirely  of  wood,  is  included 
in  the  plan  annexed. 

Melting  and  refining  the  copper. — ^The  precipitating-tanks  are  emptied 
from  time  to  time,  the  cement-copper  is  washed  with  water  and,  if  small 
iron  scrap  has  been  used,  is  passed  through  a  screen  or  sieve  to  sepa- 
rate any  fragments  of  the  latter.  It  is  then  dried  at  a  gentle  heat, 
when  it  is  ready  for  refining.  In  the  treatment  of  copper  obtained  in  wet 
process  it  is  customary  to  melt  the  cement  with  a  portion  of  matte  or 
sulphureted  ore,  and  thus  obtain  a  crude  copper,  which  is  refined  by  a 
second  fusion.  Experience  on  a  large  scale  has,  however,  shown  that 
the  purity  of  the  cement  obtained  by  the  present  process  is  such  that 
but'a  single  fusion  is  required  to  convert  it  into  fine  copper.  The  dried 
or  even  the  moist  cement  is  melted  down  in  a  furnace  such  as  is  used 
for  refining  blister-copper,  poled*in  the  usual  manner,  and  then  cast  into 
ingots.  It  is  found  advantageous  to  mix  the  cement  with  one  or  two 
hundredths  of  coabdust,  and  if  compressed  into  blocks,  it  can  be  handled 
with  greater  advantage  than  if  in  a  loose  powder. 

Arrangement  of  plant, — It  is  well,  when  it  can  be  done,  to  choose  a 
hill-side  as  the  site  for  works  for  carrying  out  this  process,  so  as  to 
place  the  leaching- vats  below  the  level  of  the  calcining-furnaces.  Above 
these  vats  should  be  a  water-tank  and  also  a  store-tank  for  bath,  from 
which  it  can  be  made  to  flow  into  the  vats  placed  in  rows  on  the  lower 
level.  Below  these  should  be  placed  the  precipitating  tanks,  and  still 
lower  a  large  tank  into  which  the  bath  when  deprived  of  copper  can  be 
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allowed  to  flow,  and  from  which,  by  means  of  the  wooden  pamp,  it  is  to 
be  pamped  up  ioto  the  store-tank  for  redit^tributiou,  thus  establishing  a 
continuous  circulation.  Wooden  tubes  securely  coupled  together  are 
the  best  conductors  for  the  bath.  A  horizontal  line  of  such  tubiug 
should  run  skbove  the  leaching-vats  and  be  connected  with  the  store* 
tank  by  a  piece  of  India-rubber  tube  or  hose,  which  can  be  closed  at 
will  by  a  wooden  squeezer.  From*  this  line  of  wooden  tubiug  the  bath 
is  to  be  conducted  to  each  leach-tank  by  an  India-rubber  tube,  the  flow 
through  which  is  to  be  regulated  by  squeezers.  Frohi  the  leach-tanks 
the  copper  liquors  should  be  conducted  through  similar  India-rubber 
tubes  into  a  covered  trough  or  launder,  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
row  of  precipitating- vats.  Such  a  though  is  better  for  this  purpose  than 
a  closed  tube,  for  the  reason  that  when  the  bath  is  too  cool  or  does  not 
hold  a  sufficient  amount  of  salt  to  retain  the  whole  of  the  dichloride  of 
copper  in  solution,  a  portion  of  this  may  be  deposited  and  fill  up  the 
tube,  while  the  launder  can  be  watched  and  this  state  of  things  guarded 
against. 

In  localities  where  a  hill-side  cannot  be  chosen  for  the  site,  it  will  be 
better  to  place  both  the  leaching  and  precipitating  vats  on  the  same 
level  with  the  calciners,  for  it  is  easier  and  cheaper  to  pump  the  copper 
liquors  into  the  precipitaiing-tauks  than  to  elevate  tne  ore.  In  the 
plan,  however,  for  clearness  of  illustration,  the  tanks  are  shown  on  suc- 
cessive levels  in  a  building  of  three  stories. 

CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  PROCESS. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  method  is  the  use  of  a  solution  of  protochloride 
of  iron  and  chloride  of  sodium  to  render  soluble  the  oxidized  compounds 
of  copper.  In  the  wet  process  now  generally  adopted  in  Great  Britain 
and  mentioned  on  page  25,  where  the  ores  are  calcined  with  common 
salt,  this  is  in  great  part  decomposed  with  the  formation  of  sulphatei  of 
soda  and  chlorides  of  copper,  which  are,  in  their  turn,  decomposed  when 
in  solution,  by  contact  with  iron,  with  separation  of  metallic  copper 
and  production  of  protochloride  of  iron.* 

The  liquid  thus  obtained,  holding  an  abundance  of  protochloride  of 
iron  with  a  little  chloride  of  sodium,  is  found  to  have  but  a  feeble  solvent 
action  upon  the  oxide  of  copper  and  is  accordingly  thrown  away,  pol- 
luting the  rivers,  and  thus  giving  rise  to  serious  difficulties  in  England. 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  utilize  the  chloride  of  iron  in  these 
waste  liquors  for  chloridiziug  copper.  Gossage  patented  a  plan  which 
consisted  in  evaporating  them  to  dryness  and  heating  the  residue  in 
contact  with  air  to  low  redness,  by  which  means  there  is  obtained  a 
mixture  of  insoluble  ))eroxide  and  soluhle  perchloride  of  iron,  (see  page 
24.)  Henderson  effects  the  same  result  by  the  action  of  air  on  the 
liquors  at  ordinary  temperatures.  He  also,  by  decomposing  the  evap- 
orated waste  liquors  at  a  strong  red  heat  in  contact  with  siliceous  mat- 
ters, gets  perchloride  of  iron  in  vapor  with  some  hydrochloric  acid  and 
free  chlorine,  and  dissolves  these  in  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  iron, 

*  1'be  concentrated  liquid  obtained  by  leaching  the  ores  in  this  process,  at  Widues, 
in  England,  gave,  according  to  Claadet,  for  a  liter  of  specific  gravity  1.24,  sulphate  of 
soda,  14.41  grams ;  chloride  of  sodium,  6.39 ;  chlorides  of  copper  and  other  metals  12.75, 
containing  chlorine  6.61,  copper  5.28,  zinc  0.68,  lead  COf)?,  iron  0.045,  silver  0.004,  be- 
sides a  little  gold,  and  small  but  uudetermined  quantities  of  areeoic,  antimony,  and  bis- 
muth. Of  the  copper,  0.580  was  in  the  state  of  dichloride.  The  silver  extracted  from 
this  solution  by  Claudet's  method,  with  iodine,  contains  about  1.3  per  cent,  of  gold. 
{Chemical  News,  vol.  xxii,p.  184.) 
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tbns  gettini?  a  solution  of  perchloride of  irotij  the  solvent  action  of  which 
ou  oxide  of  copper  is  well  known.  (British  patent  of  May,  1865,  No. 
1255,  and  United  States  patent,  December,  1866,  No.  60514.) 

To  dispense  with  these  tedious  and  costly  processes  and  enable  liquor 
contekiniug  protochloride  of  iron  to  be  directly  used  for  the  solution  of 
copper,  was  much  to  be  desired.  It  was  found  that  when  a  solution  of 
protochloride  of  iron  is  brought  id  contact  with  either  protoxide  or 
dinoxide  of  copper,  dichloride  of  copper  is  formed,  which,  being  insoluble 
in  water,  soon  coats  over  the  oxide  and  arrests  the  chloridizing  process. 
To  overcome  this  difficulty,  however,  it  was  only  necessary  to  add  a  hot 
and  strong  solution  of  common  salt,  in  which  (as  in  all  other  solutions  of 
chlorides)  the  dichloride  of  copper,  has  a  considerable  degree  of  solu- 
bility. The  reactions  of  the  two  oxides  of  copper  with  protochloride  of 
iron  are  unlike.  Three  equivalents  of  the  protoxide,  containing  95.25  of 
copper,  when  brought  in  coutact  with  an  excess  of  solution  of  the  pro- 
tochloride under  the  conditions  just  explained,  react  with  two  equivalents 
ot  it,  containing56.00of  iron,  and  yield  one  equivalent  of  the  protochloride 
of  copper,  which  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  contains  31.75  of  copper 
and  35.50  of  chlorine,  and. one  equivalent  of  the  insolnble  dichloride,  in 
which  the  same  amount  of  chlorine  is  united  with  twice  as  much,  or  63.50, 
of  copper.  When  the  copper  is  in  the  state  of  dinoxide,  only  one-half  as* 
much  protochloride  of  iron  is  consumed,  and  there  is  formed  for  the  same 
amount  of  dichloride  as  before  one  equivalent,  or  31.75  of  metallic  copper. 
This  would  remain  undissolved  if  the  dinoxide  alone  were  treated,  but 
metallic  copper  in  presence  of  an  excess  of  protochloride  of  copper  is  at 
once  converted  into  the  dichloiide,  so  that  if  one-half  of  the  oxidized  cop- 
periu  a  mixture  treated  with  an  excessofprotochlorideof  iron isprotoxide 
and  one-half  dinoxide,  the  whole  of  the  copper  passes  into  the  state  of 
dichloride.*  For  this  reason  it  is  necessnry,  in  submitting  dinoxide  ores 
to  this  process,  either  to  mix  them  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  ores  con- 
taining protoxide,  or  to  calcine  them  slightly  in  the  air,  so  as  to  convert 
one-halt  or  more  of  the  dinoxide  into  protoxide  of  copper. 

In  the  reaction  between  the  oxide  of  copper  and  protochloride  of  iron, 
the  iron  ot  the  latter  separates  from  the  solution  as  a  reddish  brown 
insoluble  precipitate  of  hydrous  peroxide,  which  carries  with  it  a  small 
portion  of  chlorine  in  the  form  of  an  oxychlohde  of  iron,  due  to  second- 
ary reactions  and  in  part  to  the  action  of  the  air  upon  the  solution  of 
protochloride  of  iron.  The  amount  of  chlorine  thus  removed,  and  con- 
sequently lost  to  the  bath,  was  found,  in  carefully-conducted  experi- 
ments, to  vary  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  that  originally  united  with  the 
iron,  that  is  to  say,  for  100  parts  of  protochloride  of  iron  consumed  in 
chloridizing  copper,  the  regenerated  bath  will  contain  from  90  to  95 
parts.  This  loss  of  chlorine  must  iu  all  cases  be  supplied  if  the  strength 
ot  the  bath  is  to  be  kept  up,  an  end  which  is  ivadily  obtained  in 
one  or  two  ways.  When  sulphureted  ores  aie  oxidized  there  is  always 
formed  a  portion  of  sulphate  of  copper,  which,  with  careful  roasting, 
(page  10,)  may  equal  one-fouith  or  even  one-half  of  the  copper  present. 
This  sulphate  when  decomposed  by  metallic  iron  gives  protosulphate  of 

*  Tbe  reaotioos  between  protochloride  of  iron  and  the  oxides  of  copper  are  thus  ex- 
pressed in  chemical  symbols,  using  the  older  notation,  in  which  Cu  =  31.75,  Fe:=$28, 
Ul  =  35.5,  and  0  =  8: 
For  the  protoxide  of  copper, 

3Cus08+4FeCl  s=  2Fes034-2Cos01+aCQCl. 
For  the  dinoxide  of  copper, 

3Cu904-2FeCl  =  FejOs+SCnaCl+^Cn. 
In  the  reaction  between  the  protochloride  of  copper  and  the  metallic  copper, 

2CaClH-2CQ=2Cu,Cl. 
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iron,  which,  by  its  reaction  with  salt,  yields,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  bath,  salphate  of  soda  and  protochloride  of  iron,  which  in 
ordinary  cases  more  than  saffices  to  sapply  any  loss  of  chlorine.  If,  as 
sometimes  happens,  there  is  found  too  large  a  portion  of  these  com- 
pounds, this  may  be  corrected  by  adding  to  the  bath,  premously  freed 
from  copper^  a  small  quantity  of  slaked  lime,  by  which  means  the  excess 
of  sulphate  and  of  iron  are  precipitated  in  the  form  of  salphate  of  lime 
and  protoxide  of  iron,  from  which  the  clear  liquid  may  be  drawn  or  filtered 
off. 

The  bath  made,  as  already  described,  with  280  pounds  of  copperas 
(equal  to  56  pounds  of  11*011)  and  320  pounds  of  salt  in  2,000  pounds  of 
water,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  220  Beaum6  or  1.150  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  water  t^ing  1.000.  A  cubic  foot  of  it  weighs  1,150  ounces 
avoirdupois,  and  contains  3.52  pounds  of  protochloride  of  iron  (besides  an 
equal  quantity  oi  sulphate  of  soda)  and  about  5}  pounds  of  salt.  This 
amount  of  protochloride  contains  1.54  pouncte,  or  10,780  grains  of 
metallic  iron,  and  as  a  oubic  foot  is  equal  to  almost  exactly  1,000  fluid- 
ounces,  each  fluid-ounce  holds  in  solution  10.78  grains  of  iron  as  proto- 
chloride. By  the  method  of  assay  described  above,  the  amount  of  iron 
held  in  solution  by  a  fluid-ounce  of  the  liquid  is  very  easily  determined, 
and  in  this  way  the  efficiency  of  a  bath  is  most  conveniently  designated. 
Solutions  containing  5.0  grains,  and  even  3.0  grains,  of  dissolved  iron 
to  the  fluid-ounce  may  be  used,  tmt  the  strongest  are  most  efficient. 

The  protochloride  of  iron  serves  to  chloridize  the  oxide  of  copper  in  the 
ore.  A  cubic  foot  of  bath  containing  10,780  grains  of  dissolved  iron 
will  chloridize  18,287  grains  (or  2.61  pounds)  of  copper  in  the  state  of 
protoxide,  converting  one-third  of  it  into  protochloride,  and  two-thirds  of 
it  into  dichloride  of  copper,  of  which  latter  compound  (consisting  of  cop- 
per 63.5,  chlorine  35.5)  there  will  be  formed  29,057  grains,  or  about  4.15 
pounds.  The  dichloride  is  insoluble  in  water,  though  readily  soluble  in 
strong  brine,  especially  if  this  be  heated ;  hence  the  necessity  of  a  large 
excess  of  salt  in  the  bath.  A  cubic  foot  of  saturated  brin.e  at  a  tem- 
perature of  1940  F.  will  dissolve  about  10.0  pounds,  and  at  104^  F.  about 
5.0  pounds  of  the  dichloride,  while  a  cubic  foot  of  brine  holding  15  per 
cent,  of  salt  wilt  dissolve  at  194^  F.  6.25  pounds,  at  184^  F.  3.75  pounds, 
and  at  57^  F.  2.18  pounds  of  dichloride  of  copper,  and  the  same  amount 
of  brine  holding  only  5  per  cent,  of  salt  will  dissolve  at  198^  1.65  pounds, 
and  at  104<^  0.70  pounds  of  dichloride.  The  bath  above  described,  with 
5^  pounds  of  salt  to  the  cubic  foot,  contains  not  quite  8  per  cent,  of  salt. 
It  will  thus  be  understood  why  in  some  cases  it  may  become  necessary 
to  increase  the  amount  of  salt  in  the  bath  in  order  to  augment  its  sol- 
vent power  for  the  dichloride.  Both  by  cooling  and  by  dilution  with 
water  the  dichloride  separates  in  the  form  of  a  white  heavy  crystalline 
powder,  which  is  readily  converted  by  simple  contact  with  metallic  iron 
into  pure  crystalline  copper. 

In  treating  copper  ores  which  contain  no  sulphur  and  consequently 
form  no  soluble  sulphate  in  roasting,  the  loss  of  the  bath  in  chlorine 
may  be  supplied  by  adding,  from  time  to  time,  small  porticms  of  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron,  or  still  better  by  passing  over  or  through  the  liquid  in 
the  stirring  or  leaching  vats,  as  already  described,  (page  16,)  a  current 
of  sulphurous  acid  gas.  This,  being  absorbed,  converts  the  separated 
hydrous  peroxide  of  iron  into  a  mixture  of  protosulphate  and  protosul- 
phite  of  iron,  at  the  same  time  liberating  the  combined  chlorine  of  the 
oxychloride  in  the  iorm  of  soluble  protochloride. 

As  the  protoxide  of  copper  is  a  comparatively  feeble  base,  the  solu- 
tions of  the  protochloride  are  readily  decomposed  by  the  oxides  of  zinc 
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and  lead,  which  are  often  present  in  roasted  ores.  These  cause  the  sep- 
aration from  the  solutions  of  a  green  insoluble  oxychloriile  composed  of 
oxide  and  protochioride  of  copper,  chloride  of  ainc  or  of  lead  being  formed 
at  the  same  time.  In  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  protochioride  of  iron 
this  oxychloride  of  copper  is  immediately  dissolved,  as  oxide  of  copper 
would  be,  but  in  the  reaction  a  certain  amount  of  chlorine  is  consumed 
in  forming  the  chlorides  of  zinc  and  lead.  An  excess  of  oxide  of  copper 
also  unites  with  protochioride  of  copper  to  form  this  oxychloride,  so  that 
in  leaching  ores  charged  with  oxide,  the  protochioride  of  copper  formed 
is  at  first  retained  in  a  form  insoluble  in  water  and  in  brine,  but  as  it  is 
completely  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  protochioride  of  iron,  this  reaction 
gives  rise  to  no  difficulty  in  working. 

In  like  manner  carbonate  of  lime,  though  without  action  on  solutions 
of  protochioride  of  iron  below  212^  F.,  re^Miily  decomposes  protochioride 
of  copper  at  140^  F.,  with  separation  of  a  similar  oxychloride,  which  re- 
quires protochioride  of  iron  to  redissolve  it»  in  this  way  the  presence  of 
carbonate  of  lime  in  copper-ore  indirectly  causes  a  loss  of  protochioride 
of  iron,  which  must  be  supplied  in  one  of  the  ways  already  set  forth. 
The  action  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  similar  to  that  of  the  carbonate 
of  lime.  Neither  these  substances  nor  the  oxides  of  lead  or  zinc  sepa- 
rate the  copper  from  the  dichloride. 

In  the  precipitation  of  the  copper  by  metallic  iron  28  parts  of  this 
metal  unite  with  35.5  parts  of  chlorine,  and  in  so  doing  separate 
from  a  solution  of  the  protochioride  31.75  of  copper,  and  from  the  di- 
chloride twice  that  amount.  Hence  to  obtain  1(K)  parts  of  copper  from 
the  first  requires  88.2  parts,  and  from  the  second  44.1  parts  of  iron,  while 
from  solutions  in  which  one-half  the  copper  exists  as  protochioride  and 
one-half  as  dichloride  the  amount  of  iron  required  will  be  the  mean  of 
these  two,  or  about  66  parts  for  100  of  copper. 

In  the  roasting  of  sulphureted  copper-ores  the  greater  part  of  the 
copper  (apart  from  the  sulphate)  is  obtained  as  protoxide,  besides  a  vari- 
able amount  of  dinoxide,  sometimes,  according  to  Plattner,  as  much  as 
20  or  30  per  cent,  of  the  copper.*  ttuch  a  mixture  when  treated  in  the 
bath  gives  rise,  of  course,  to  a  cori'espondingly  large  amount  of  dichloride, 
which  is,  however,  generally  nearly  couuterbalanced  by  the  protochioride 
resulting  from  the  reaetiou  between  the  sulphate  of  copper  and  the  salt 
of  the  bath,  so  that  the  proportion  of  iix)n  required  to  separate  100  parts 
of  copper  from  the  solution  of  such  roasted  ores  varies  from  60  to  70 
partvS.  Hence  the  present  process  presents,  in  this  respect,  a  great 
economy  over  the  ordinary  wet  methods  in  which  the  precipitation  of 
100  parts  of  copper  requires  100  and  often  120  or  more  parts  of  metallic 
iron. 

A  solution  of  protochioride  of  copper  when  mixed  with  salt  not  only 
has  the  power  of  chloridiziug  and  dissolving  metallic  copper,  as  already 
described,  but  readily  takes  up  the  copper  from  sulphureted  ores,  such 
as  the  vitreous  and  variegated  species,  and  from  copper  matte  or  regulus, 
with  separation  of  sulphur  and  formation  of  dichloride.  This  reaction 
may,  in  some  cases,  be  taken  advantage  of  by  causing  a  hot  solution, 
nearly  saturated  with  salt  and  holding  protochioride  of  copper,  to  filter 
through  a  layer  of  such  ore  or  regulus  in  coarse  powder.    The  metal  is 

*In  some  cases  we  have  found  in  finch  roasted  ores  a  portion  of  aolpbate  of  dinoxide 
of  copper.  This  remains  when  the  ordinary  sulphate  (of  protoxide)  ha«  been  removed 
by  Tvater,  and  may  he  dissolved  from  the  resldne  hy  a  hot  solntion  of  common  salt,  by 
which  this  insoluble  sulphate  is  converted  into  dichloride.  Some  oojpper-ores  of  Id  or 
20  per  cent,  have  yielded  as  much  as  1  per  cent,  of  coppecin  this  form,  which  is  of 
course  readily  soluble  in  the  protochioride  of  iron  hath. 
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rapidly  taken  np,  and  solations  obtained  in  which  the  whole  of  the  cop- 
per is  present  as  dichloride.  In  this  way  an  additional  amoant  of  copper 
is  dissolved  and  may  be  separated  in  the  metallic  state  with  very  little 
cost.  The  60  parts  of  iron  required  to  precipitate  100  of  copper  from 
the  ordinary  solutions  of  mixed  protochloride  aud  dichloride  will  separate 
from  solutions  of  pure  dichloride  150  parts  of  copper. 

WHAT  OSES  OF  COPPEB  MAT  BE  TBEATED  BY  THIS  PROCESS. 

The  forms  in  which  copper  occurs  in  nature  may  be  conveniently 
grouped  in  three  classes,  to  each  of  which,  under  certain  conditions,  the 
Hunt  aud  Douglas  process  may  be  advantageously  applied. 

In  the  first  class  may  be  included  the  various  sulphureted  ores,  such 
as  copper  pyrites  (often  mixed  with  iron  pyrites)  and  the  variegated  and 
vitreous  sulphurels,  all  of  which  are  readily  oxidized  by  calcination.  In 
addition  to  these  are  the  fahl-ores,  which  contain,  besides  sulphur,  arsenic 
and  antimony.  These  objectionable  elements  by  calcination  are  either 
expelled  or  rendered  insoluble.  All  the  above-nam^d  ores  ^ield  their 
copper  after  oxidation  to  the  Hunt  and  Douglas  bath.  The  question  of 
the  comparative  fitness  of  this  method  for  rich  and  poor  ores  has  already 
been  discussed  on  page  396. 

In  the  second  class  are  included  the  oxidized  compounds  of  copper, 
such  as  the  red  and  black  oxides,  the  green  and  blue  carbonates,  salts 
like  the  oxychloride,  and  also  silicates  of  copper  like  chrysocolla.  All  of 
these  are  readily  attacked  by  the  bath  without  previous  calcination ; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  red  or  dinoxide,  as  already  explained  above,  it 
should  either  be  mixed  with  protoxide  ores  or  in  part  converted  into 
protoxide  by  a  slight  calcination,  in  order  to  render  the  copper  wholly 
soluble.  The  carbonates  of  copper,  which  are  readily  dissolved  in  the 
bath,  give  ofi;  their  carbonic  acid  so  as  to  cause  frothing,  to  prevent 
which  it  may  be  well  to  give  them  a  slight  calcination  or  roasting. 
Beating  them  to  low  redness  in  a  kiln  or  furnace  for  a  few  minutes  will 
be  sufficient  to  convert  the  carbonates  into  protoxide. 

The  common  silicate  of  copper  called  chrysocolla  readily  gives  up 
its  copper  to  the  bath  of  protochloride  of  iron  and  salt,  so  that  its 
treatment,  whether  alone  or  mixed  with  other  ores,  presents  no  difficulty. 
A  peculiar  ore  which  is  now  treated  successfully  by  this  process  at 
PhcBuixville,  Pa.,  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  oxide  of  copper  with  mag- 
nesia, alumina,  and  peroxide  of  iron,  containing  when  pure  about  13  per 
cent,  of  copper.  This  mineral,  which  may  be  described  as  a  copper- 
chlorite,  is  readily  and  completely  decomposed  by  acids,  but  is  not 
attacked  by  the  bath  of  protochloride  of  iron.  To  extract  the  copper  it 
is  treated  as  follows :  The  crude  ore,  which  is  mixed  with  clay  and  sand 
and  carries  from  3  to  6  per  cent,  of  copper,  is  heated  to  low  redness 
for  some  hours  in  large  vertical  muffies,  each  holding  15,000  pounds, 
having  been  previously  mixed  with  one  tenth  its  weight  of  coal  in  coarse 
powder,  by  which  the  combined  oxide  of  copper  is  reduced  to  the  metal- 
lic state.  This,  on  withdrawing  the  heated  charge,  is  at  once  oxidized 
by  the  air,  yielding  a  mixture  of  protoxide  and  dinoxide  of  copper,  which 
are  readily  and  completely  removed  by  the  subsequent  operation  of  leach- 
ing with  the  Hunt  aud  Douglas  bath.  The  copper  is  chiefly  dissolved  in 
the  form  of  dichloride,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  not  more  than  50 
parts  of  metallic  iron  are  required  to  precipitate  100  parts  of  copper 
from  the  solution. 

The  third  class  includes  the  deposits  of  native  or  metallic  copper, 
which  in  almost  all  instances  are  most  advantageously  treated  by  me- 
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chanical  means.  la  those  rare  cases  in  which  the  copper  is  too  finely 
divided  to  be  thus  profitably  extracted,  it  will  be  foaud  that  bj  careful 
calcination  at  a  low  red  heat  it  may  be  oxidized  so  as  to  become  solable 
in  the  protochloride-of-iron  bath.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  non- 
salphureted  ores,  it  is,  as  already  explained,  (page  401,)  indispensable  to 
supply  the  loss  of  chlorine  by  the  nse  of  salphuroas-acid  fumes,  or  by 
the  addition  from  time  to  time  of  a  protosalt  of  iron. 

The  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime  or  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  any 
ore  is  objectionable,  since,  as  already  explained,  (page  406,)  it  decomposes 
the  protochloride  of  copper,  and  thus  indirectly  precipitates  the  iron  from 
the  bath.  The  action  of  oxides  of  lead  and  zinc,  which  come  from  the 
roasting  of  blende  and  galena  when  these  are  present  in  the  ore,  pro- 
daces  a  similar  eflfect.  When  not  present  in  too  large  quantities  the 
effect  of  all  these  substances  may  be  corrected  by  careful  roasting,  which 
forms  a  large  proportion  of  sulphates,  or  by  the  use  of  sulphurous  fumes, 
but  ores  containing  much  carbonate  of  lime  or  carbonate  of  magnesia 
are  not  adapted  to  treatment  by  this  or  any  other  wet  process. 

PBAOTIOAL  WOBKINO  OF  THE  PBOOESS. 

The  Hunt  and  Douglas  process,  after  some  experimental  trials,  was 
first  worked  continuously  for  a  year,  in  1872-73,  at  the  Davidson  Mine 
in  North  Carolina,  under  the  direction  of  the  Messrs.  Clayton.  The  ore, 
a  pyritous  copper  in  a  slaty  gangue,  was  drensed  up  to  5  or  6  per  cent., 
crushed  to  pass  through  a  sieve  of  forty  meshes  to  the  linear  inch, 
roasted  in  three-hearth  reverberatory  furnaces  so  as  to  contain  alK)Qt 
oue-fourth  its  copper  as  sulphate,  and  treated  in  stirring- vats  in  charges 
of  3,000  pounds.  The  loss  of  copper  in  the  residue  was  found  to  be  from 
0.3  to  0.5  per  cent.,  and  the  bath  maintained  its  strength  in  chloride  of 
iron  without  the  use  of  copperas  or  snlphurons  acid.  The  amount  of 
iron  consumed  was  equal  to  70  per  cent.,  and  the  salt,  to  supply  nn- 
avoidable  losses,  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  copper  prodnced.  These  details 
are  from  a  letter  from  the  manager  of  the  works,  Mr.  James  £.  Clayton, 
published  in  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  for  July,  1873,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  entire  cost  of  producing  cement-copper  from 
the  dressed  ore  of  5^  per  cent,  was  estimated  to  be  3§  cents  a  pound. 

This  mine  wiis  subsequently  abandoned,  and  the  same  proprietors,  in 
1S74,  erected  works  with  six  calciniug-furuaces  tor  the  treatment  of  12 
tons  of  pyritous  ore  daily  by  this  process  at  the  Ore  Knob  Mine  in  Ashe 
County,  North  Carolina.  Up  to  the  Ist  of  January,  1875,  over  200  tons 
of  copper  bad  there  been  made  by  this  process.  In  the  report  bearing 
that  date  of  the  directors  of  the  Ore  Knob  Company,  James  E.  Tyson, 
of  Baltimore,  president,  it  is  said:  ^^From  the  data  furnished  by  the 
superintendent  in  his  report  from  the  mine,  and  a  careful  estimate  made 
here,  we  find  the  cost  of  making  copper,  mining,  and  all  expenses  in- 
cluded, to  be  less  than  8  cents  a  pound." 

These  works  were  soon  after  enlarged  to  nearly  three  times  their 
former  capacity ;  but  in  sinking  below  the  watet-line  in  the  mine  the 
ore,  hitherto  free  from  lime,  was  found  to  contain  30  per  cent,  or  more 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  with  some  magnesia.  The  direct  treatment  of  such 
an  ore  by  any  moist  process  was  impracticable,  and  the  reduction- works 
were  accordingly  suspended  pending  the  erection  of  dressing-works,  in 
which  it  is  proposed  to  concentrate  the  ore  by  crushing  and  washing, 
removing  thereby  the  carbonate  of  lime  of  the  gangue.  The  concen- 
trating machinery,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  managing  director  of  the 
Ore  Knob  Copper  Company,  Mr.  James  E.  Clayton,  will  be  in  operation 
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in  JoDe,  1876,  when  it  is  proposed  to  recommence  at  once  the  treatment 
of  the  parified  ores  by  the  Hant  and  Doaglas  process. 

Reduction- works  are  now  in  sncoessfnl  operation  at  PhoBnixville,  Pa., 
where  copper-ores  of  two  kinds  are  treated  by  the  Huot  and  Douglas 
process,  the  first  of  which  is  a  magnetic-iron  ore  from  Berks  Goauty^ 
Pennsylvania,  containing  about  3  per  cent,  of  copper,  chiefly  as  copper 
pyrites,  mixed,  however,  with  a  little  carbonate  and  silicate  of  copper 
This  ore,  of  which  20,(K)0  ponnds  are  treated  daily,  ia  crushed  so  as  to 
pass  through  a  sieve  of  seven  meshes  to  the  linear  inch,  roasted  as 
already  explained  on  page  398,  and  subsequently  treated  by  leaching. 
The  residue,  which  contains  about  0.5  per  cent,  of  copper,  is  a  rich  iron- 
ore,  which  is  used  for  lining  puddling-furnaces.  The  seeoud  ore  is  the 
peculiar  bydrated  silicate  described  on  page  407,  of  which  15,000  pounds 
are  treated  daily.  The  leached  residues  of  this  do  not  retain  over  0.3 
per  cent,  of  copper. 

The  works  of  the  Stewart  Bednction  Company,  at  Georgetown,  Oolo., 
in  which  this  process  is  applied  to  mixtures  of  silver  and  copper  ores, 
will  be  again  referred  to. 

TREATMENT  OF  SILVER  AND  aOLB  ORES. 

The  use  of  soluble  compounds  of  copper  as  an  agent  in  treating  silver- 
ores  and  rendering  them  fit  for  amalgamation,  has  long  been  known,  and 
is  the  basis  of  the  Mexican  patio  process  and  its  modificatioDs,  as  well 
as  of  the  Washoe  process,  now  largely  employed  in  the  West.  The  theory 
of  the  action  of  the  copper  salt»  in  the  first  of  these  methods,  where  the 
materials  are  exposed  for  a  long  time  to  the  action  of  the  air,  is  still 
somewhat  obscure.  In  the  Washoe  method  sulphate  of  copper  and  com- 
mon salt  are  added  together  to  the  ground  ore  mixed  \vith  water,  and 
from  these,  by  the  reactions  which  take  place  in  the  pans,  dichloride  of 
copper  is  soon  formed.  This  substance  dissolved  in  brine  is  used  directly 
with  advantage  in  the  treatment  of  silver-ores  by  Janin  and  by  Kroncke. 
From  the  results  of  various  experiments,  it  is  clear  that  solutions,  both 
of  protochloride  and  dichloride  of  copper,  mixed  with  common  salt,  when 
at  an  elevated  temperature,  effect  a  complete  chlorination  of  sulpbureted 
and  arsenical  silver-ores,  or  at  least  render  them  susceptible  of  ready 
and  complete  amalgamation. 

The  use  of  the  chlorides  ot'copper  as  hitherto  applied  presents,  however, 
several  difficulties:  first,  the  sulphate  of  copper  from  which  they  are 
generally  prepared  is  costly,  and  in  some  places  difficult  to  procure; 
second,  protochloride  of  copper  is  readily  decomposed  and  separated  from 
hot  solutions  as  an  insoluble  oxychloride  by  the  carbonate  of  lime  often 
found  with  the  ores;  third,  solutions  of  dichloride  of  copper  in  brine  very 
readily  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air,  forming,  besides,  protochloride  of  cop- 
per, also  an  insoluble  oxychloride.  These  oxy chlorides  are  without  action 
on  silver-ores,  though  they  attack  the  mercury  when  amalgamation  is 
attempted  simultaneously  with  the  treatment  by  copper  salts,  forming 
an  iusoluble  chloride  of  this  metal,  and  thereby  causing  a  considerable 
loss. 

To  meet  these  objections  there  is  needed  a  cheap  and  ready  method  of 
preparing  the  chlorides  of  copper,  and  a  simple  means  of  preventing  their 
precipitation  in  inert  or  noxious  forms  by  the  action  of  the  air  or  carbon- 
ate of  lime.  It  will  be  apparent  from  the  preceding  account  of  the  chem- 
istry of  the  Hunt  and  Douglas  copper  process,  that  the  use  of  a  heated 
solution  of  protochloride  of  iron  and  salt,  aided  by  sulphurous  acid,  for 
the  solution  of  the  oxidized  compounds  of  copper,  meets  the  conditions 
of  the  problem  in  the  following  manner: 
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1.  The  Hant  and  Douglas  bath  gives  readily  and  cheaply  strong  solu- 
tions of  the  mixed  protochloride  and  dichloride  of  copper  wherever  car- 
bonates, oxides,  or  calcined  sulphareted  ore  ot  this  metal  can  be  bad. 

2.  It  dissolves  the  oxychlorides  of  copper,  by  whatever  means  produced, 
changing  them  into  a  mixture  of  protochloride  and  dichloride  of  copper, 
and  thus  prevents  any  deterioration  of  the  copper  solution  by  the  actioa 
of  the  air  or  of  carbonate  of  lime*. 

The  Hunt  and  Douglas  bath  may  be  advantageously  applied :  * 

I.  To  effect  more  cheaply  and  more  completely  the  chlorination  and 
the  amalgamation  of  such  silver-ores  as  are  now  treated  in  the  raw  state 
with  chemicals,  as  they  are  called — ^that  is  to  say,  sulphate  or  chloride  of 
copper  with  common  suit. 

II.  To  chlorinate  such  silver-ores  as  have  been  calcined  without  the 
addition  of  salt. 

III.  To  complete  the  chlorination  of  silver-ores  which  have  been  par- 
tially chlorinated  by  calcining  with  salt,  thus  securing  a  much  more 
complete  extraction  of  the  silver  than  has  hitherto  been  attained. 

In  all  of  these  cases  it  will  be  understood  that  some  oxidized  form  of 
copper,  such  as  carbonate,  native  oxide  or  calcined  sulphureted  ore,  is 
to  be  added,  unless  it  is  already  present  in  the  silver-ore  to  be  treated. 
It  may  be  added  even  in  large  qaantities  with  advantage,  and  from  the 
solutions  charged  with  copper  a  portion,  or  the  whole  of  this  metal,  may 
be  precipitated  from  time  to  time  by  metallic  iron  as  cement  copper. 

In  localities  where  salts  of  iron  are  not  readily  obtained,  and  where 
sulphur-ores  are  abundant,  it  will  be  found  that  by  passing  sulphurous- 
acid  gas  into  or  over  a  solution  of  salt  holding  pulverized  oxide  or  car- 
bonate of  copper  in  suspension,  a  solution  of  dichloride  of  copper  will  be 
readily  formed,  and  this  reaction  may  be  rendered  available  for  this  treat- 
ment of  silver-ores.  By  precipitating  the  copper  solution  thus  obtained 
with  metallic  iron,  protochloride  of  iron  is  at  once  readily  and  cheaply 
obtained. 

Silver- ores  chlorinated  by  the  Hunt  and  Douglas  bath  may  be  sub- 
sequently treated,  either  by  dissolving  the  silver  from  the  washed 
residues  by  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  or  of  chloride  of  sodium,  or  by 
amalgamation.  The  use  of  mercury  is  to  be  preferred  for  ores  holding, 
besides  silver^  a  portion  of  gold.  Such  ores  should  be  treated  with  the 
bath  in  the  raw  state,  or  after  simple  calcination,  roasting  with  salt  being 
for  them  objectionable. 

United  States  letters-patent  (Ko.  151,763)  for  the  use  of  the  Hunt  and 
Douglas  bath  of  protochloride  of  iron  and  common  salt,  conjointly  with 
sulphurous  acid,  for  the  treatment  of  silver-ores,  or  silver  and  gold  ores, 
mixed  with  oxidized  ores  of  copper,  were  granted  June  9, 1874,  to  James 
Douglas,  jr.,  Thomas  Sterry  Hunt,  and  James  Oscar  Stewart.  This  pro- 
cess has  now  been  most  successfully  applied  for  more  than  a  year  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  working  of  silver-ores  by  Mr.  Stewart,  who  will  publish 
in  the  course  of  the  summer  of  1876  a  detailed  description  of  the  method 
as  adapted  by  him  to  various  kinds  of  silver-ores.  Copies  of  this  (and 
also  of  the  present  pamphlet)  may  be  had  by  addressing  J.  Oscar  Stew- 
art, Georgetown,  Oolo. 

*  Later  observations  show  that  this  process  may  be  advantageooaly  applied  to  the 
treatment  of  the  tellorides  of  silver  and  gold. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


BXPBEIBNOB  WITH  THE  STETEFELDT  FURNACE. 

Bt  a.  D.  Hodges,  Jr. 

These  notes  refer  to  the  years  1871  and  1872,  and  to  the  Aobarn  Milh 
situated  at  Beno,  Kev.  Buring  that  time  the  mill  treated  ores  of  the 
most  varied  nature  and  from  very  different  localities.  If  an  ore  was  con- 
sidered very  "  rebellious  ^  it  was  sent  to  the  Auburn  Mill  for  treatment, 
while  more  easily- worked  material  was  kept  at  home.  Large  supplies 
were  drawn  from  Utah,  but  the  rise  in  the  railroad  freight  tariff  in  the 
winter  of  1871-^72  interfered  materially  with  the  shipments  of  the  lower 
grades  of  ores,  the  increase  in  the  freight  charge  beiog  suf&cient  to  coun- 
terbalance the  small  profit  previously  derived  from  such  ores.  From 
Humboldt  County,  Nevada,  and  from  various  places  along  the  line  of 
the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad,  considerable  amounts  were  derived.  Very 
rich  ore,  running  from  $-100  to  $900  per  ton,  was  received  from  Mono 
County,  California.  This  was  the  partzite  or  stetefeldtite  ore  of  which 
so  much  has  been  said.  The  most  distant  locality  from  which  shipments 
were  made  was  British  Columbia,  whence  one  lot  of  20  tons  was  received. 

The  Utah  ore  held  often  considerable  chloride  of  silver  with  oxidized 
silver,  lead,  minerals,  and  generally  lime.  This  class  of  ore  was  the 
most  difficult  to  treat.  Ores  (as  much  from  Humboldt  County)  with 
quartz  gangue  and  considerable  sulphurets  (of  lead  and  zinc)  worked 
well.  The  stetefeldtite  ore,  although  causing  some  trouble  with  the  men 
on  account  of  the  dust,  which  was  claimed  to  be  worse  than  from  the 
usual  run  of  rock,  always  roasted  very  well. 

The  general  plan  of  working  was  this :  The  ore  was  broken  in  a  Blake 
crusher,  and  carefully  sampled  for  assay.  It  was  then  dried  on  the  dry 
kiln  on  which  was  spread  first  the  required  amount  of  salt — from  6  to  10 
per  cent.;  crushed  under  the  stamps;  carried  in  mechanical  conveyers 
to  the  furnace  and  roasted ;  and,  finally,  amalgamated  in  Wheeler  pans. 

The  plant  of  the  mill  was  as  follows:  1  Blake  crusher;  20  stamps  of 
750  pounds  each ;  1  Stetefeldt  furnace,  with  dry  kiln,  &c. ;  12  small 
Wheeler  pans;  6  settlers;  2  agitators;  boiler;  retort;  overshot  ^ater- 
wheel  of  28  feet  diameter  and  16  feet  face,  calculated  to  furnish  108 
horsepower. 

The  dit€h  from  the  TruckeeEiver  is  some  two  miles  long,  built  to  be  4 
feet  deep,  8  feet  wide  at  the  top  and  6  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  with  a 
fall  of  y^  inch  to  the  rod,  and  calculated  to  carry  4,000  inches  of  water 
per  minute. 

jSampling, — For  sampling,  the  ore  was  crushed  to  a  uniform  size  in  the 
Blake  crasher,  and  spread  out  evenly  on  the  floor  to  a  depth  of  8  to  10 
inches.  Cuts  of  the  wid  th  of  a  shovel  were  run  through  the  pile  in  two  direc- 
tions and  about  4  feet  apart;  from  the  ore  obtained  from  these  cuts  another 
similar  pile  being  made,  and  this  being  continued  until  a  pile  of  about 
100  pounds  is  obtained.  Tho  ore  is  now  again  crushed,  spread  out  and 
reduced  as  before,  until  the  amount  is  brought  down  to  20  or  30  pounds. 
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This  is  then  taken  to  the  assay-office,  crashed  fine,  and  resampled  down 
to  aboat  one  ponnd.  Some  of  the  customers  preferred  sampling  from 
the  battery,  which  was  done  when  requested.  But  a  battery  sample 
never  gave  higher  results  than  the  other,  and  often  somewhat  lower 
ones.  In  case  there  are  malleable  minerals  of  the  precious  metals  pres- 
ent, it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  battery  sample  should  be  the  poorer. 

Crushing— The  battery  stamps  weighed  760  pounds  when  new,  had 
a  fall  of  8  inches,  and  dropped  about  80  times  per  minute.  The  screens 
were  No.  55  wire.    The  batteries  were  single  discharge. 

Oeneral  experience  teaches,  I  take  it,  that  the  most  rapid  erushing  by 
stamps  is  ejected  when  only  sufficient  ore  is  kept  in  the  mortar  to  pre- 
vent the  shoe  and  die  from  coming  in  contact.  But  one  battery-feeder 
at  this  mill  persisted  in  keeping  the  mortars  so  full  that  the  foreman 
was  in  constant  expectation  of  the  choking  of  the  batteries.  Tet  from 
this  cause  the  stamps  were  hung  up  only  once,  and  this  feeder  crushed 
1^  tons  to  the  stamp  where  no  other  feeder  had  been  able  to  put  through 
more  than  a  ton. 

The  furnace. — ^The  Stetefeldt  furnace  is  28  feet  high  and  4J  feet  square 
at  the  base.  It  is  of  the  old  pattern,  with  two  fire-places  for  wood  at 
the  base  and  one  at  the  flue,  using  the  old  form  of  feeder — two  simple 
wire  screens.  It  was  built  in  1869,  and  although  cracked  a  little  by 
earthquake  action,  has  stood  the  wear  and  tear  extremely  well,  having 
needed  no  repairs  of  any  consequence. 

The  amount  of  ore  roasted  daily  was  in  practice  16  tons.  ITnques* 
tionably  the  furnace  will  treat  more,  but  during  the  time  alluded  to  this 
was  all  which  the  batteries  would  crush,  one  battery  of  four  stamps  being 
hung  up  for  repairs  nearly  all  the  time. 

On  each  shift  of  twelve  hours  three  workmen  were  employed,  one 
tending  the  feeding  apparatus,  one  firing,  and  one  drawing  out  the 
roasted  pulp,  and  wheeling  it  to  the  pans.  Whites  were  employed  for 
a  long  time,  at  $3  per  day,  but  afterward  Chinamen. 

The  amount  of  salt  used  averaged  in  practice  8  per  cent.,  but  this  was 
undoubtedly  in  excess  of  what  was  needed  in  many  cases,  and  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  injurious  in  the  subsequent  amalgamation.  When  the 
furnace  was  kept  running  night  and  day  an  average  of  IJ  cords  per 
twenty-four  hours  was  consumed,  slab- wood  answering  all  purposes.  A 
charge  was  drawn  every  hour.  The  roasting  expenses,  when  running  on 
full  time,  may  be  given  as  follows,  taking  as  data  the  actual  work  (Tone 
at  the  Auburn  Mill.    Chinese  labor  is  referred  to : 

2  firemen,  at  $2 $4  00 

4  fe«)dera  And  dischargeniy  at$L75 7  00 

8  per  cent.  f3alt=2|5(iO  poands,  at  1^  cents 38  40 

li  cords  of  wood,  at  |5 7  50 

Total  expenses  for  24  hours 56  50 

or  t^).56  per  ton. 

Roasting  results. — With  careful  management  this  fhmace  gave  excel- 
lent results.  The  chief  requisites  were:  regular  firing,  sufficient  heat, 
and  controlling  assays.  In  practice,  it  was  found  that  the  Chinese  fire- 
men maintained  a  more  regular  temperature  than  did  the  whites.  So 
far  as  my  experience  went,  the  best  results  were  obtained  when  th^  heat 
was  as  great  as  possible  without  causing  the  ore  to  cake.  But  the  tesh 
perature  must  remain  constant.  Under  these  conditions  the  largest 
proportions  of  the  base  metals  are  volatilized.  Any  intelligent  fotieman^ 
who  is  willing  to  be  guided  by  assays  and  not  from  immature  guesses 
can  easily  learn  to  manage  the  furnace. 
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With  oar  workmen  it  is  not  possible  to  employ  as  high  a  beat  in 
reverberatory  furnaces — ^principally  on  account  of  the  caking  of  the  ore — 
as  can  be  safely  used  in  the  Stetefeldt  furnace.  The  advantages  of  high 
beat  are  that  the  base  metals  are  more  speedily  and  completely  volatil- 
ized and  oxidized,  thus  securing  a  finer  bullion,  the  silver  is  more  fully 
chloridized,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  an  economy  in  .salt  can  be 
secured.  From  the  working  at  the  Auburn  Mill  I  was  convinced  that 
an  onnecetsary  amount  of  this  material  was  used.  In  reverberatories, 
for  mechanical  reasons,  an  excess  of  salt  is  requisite.  But  in  the  Stete- 
feldt furnace,  not  only  is  a  good  mixture  of  the  salt  and  the  ore  easily 
obtained  at  the  outset  and  maintained  thereafter,  but  the  whole  of  the 
chloddizing  reagents  as  vapor  come  in  most  intimate  contact  with  the  fine 
ore-d  U8t  descending  the  shai't.  My  opinion  as  to  the  possible  economy  in 
salt  has.  been  conflrD>ed  by  the  results  since  obtained  at  the  Surprise 
Mill  at  PanaoNut.  Heref  with  base  ores  assaying  $75  to  $90  per  ton, 
2^  per  cent.  x)f  salt  was  fouiid  BOffioieut  to  give  a  chlorination  of  92  per 
cent.,  and  in  practice  only  2|  to  3  per  cent,  was  used. 

With  a  high  heat  in  treating  lead-ores,  the  bullion  at  the  Auburn  Mill 
was  seldom  under  600  fine^  In  reworking  the  tailings,  (without  roast- 
ing,) the  bullion  was  often  only  75  to  80  fine,  but  afterward  Mr.  Biotte, 
I  am  given  to  understand,  by  first  roasting  these  tailings,  raised  the 
fineness  to  over  500*  At  Panamiut  the  bullion  produced  from  ^^ rather 
base"  ores  wa«  from  960  to  980  fine.  In  experimenting  with  these  ores 
and  roasting  them  at  a  low  temperature,  bullion  only  300  to  500  fine  was 
obtained. 

The  lots  of  ore  worked  at  the  Auburn  Mill  being  of  very  varied  char- 
acter, the  furnace  was  thoroughly  tested  as  to  its  ohloridizing  capabili- 
ties. It  in  practice  chloridized  the  silver  to  from  85  to  96^  per  cent. 
The  most  ditiicult  ores  to  treat  were  the  oxidized  ores  containing  lime. 
These  needed  an  addition  of  sulphur  in  some  form,  but  without  this  85 
per  cent,  was  always  obtained  when  proper  care  was  exercised,  the  per- 
centage  rising  from  this  to  88  or  89, 

The  best  form  in  which  to  supply  sulphur  when  required  is  that  of 
pyrites.  Mr.  Stetefeldt  has  assured  me  that  in  common  practice  I  to  1^ 
per  cent,  is  sufficient.  When  pyrites  can  not  be  obtained,  Kustel's  method 
of  burning  salpdnr  outside  of  the  furnace  and  conducting  the  fume^  into 
the  shaft  would  appear  tio  be  a  good  one. 

Ores  containing  oxide  and  peroxide  o^  manganese  seem  to  give  good 
ohloridizing  results  even  without  sulphur.  Cupriferous  ores  have  gen- 
erally given  vevy  good  results.-  A  considerable  portion  of  the  copper  is 
volatilized.  Mr.  O.  Hofifman  found  that  with  an  ore  assaying  12  per 
cent  in  copper  22  per  cent,  of  this  metal  volatilized  into  the  condensing 
chambers,  10  per  cent,  remained  as  chloride  and  subchloride,  and  the 
balance  turned  into  oxide.  I  have  found  at  times  much  larger  percent- 
ages volatilized. 

Qres  containing  lead  are  generally  considered  the  most  difficult  to 
roast,  yet  we  obtained  vei:y  ^^ood  results.  The  main  trouble  was  the 
caking  of  the  mass  at  the  bottom  of  the  fumaoe.  With  a  constant  and 
strong  heat  from  10  to  50  per  cent,  is  volatilized.  Ore  containing  8  to 
10  per  cent,  of  lead  (as  sulphide')  gave  me  the  highest  resttlt43  ot  any 
treated.  A  lot  of  40  tons  of  this  kind  chloridized  to  an  average  of  94^ 
per  cent^  commenoing  at  90^,  then  rising  to  95,  and  reaching  96^.  This 
average  is  the  one  obtained  from  all  the  numerous  tests  made  of  the 
sami>les  ,takeu  for  the  guidance  of  the  foreman*  It  may  be  relied  on, 
and  is,  I  thinks  as  good  an  average  as  can  be  shown  anywhere.  Mr. 
Hoit'mau  found  that  the  addition  of  a  little  charcoal  prevented  any  cak- 
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ing  of  ores  rich  in  lead,  the  charcoal  exercising  only  a  mechanical 
action. 

Ores  containing  10  per  cent,  of  zincblende,  and  even  moi*e,have  been 
worked  without  trouble.  Of  the  40  tons  just  spoken  of,  abont  three- 
quarters,  if  I  remember  aright,  contained  9  to  10  per  cent  of  eincblende, 
and  had  be^n  sent  to  ns  because  the  shipper  had  failed  to  get  any  satis- 
factory results  previously,  (These  figures  are  fipom  memory.  My  notes 
and  assays  here  are  lost.)  Another  lot  holding  a  large  percentage  of 
zincblende  chloridized  to  over  90  per  cent. 

The  fine  dust  in  the  flues  was  always  well  chloridized.  The  ores  ship- 
ped to  the  mill  generally  held  no  gold,  but  a  few  tests  with  rock  hold- 
ing a  little  of  this  metal  showed  as  much  gold  in  the  flue-dust  as  in  the 
shaft-pulp.  The  percentage  extracted  I  do  not  now  remember.  I  have 
been  told  by  Mr.  Btetefeldt  that  in  comparative  tests  made  at  Twin 
Eiver  from  ore  roasted  in  his  furnaoe  about  85  per  cent,  of  the  gold  was 
obtained,  while  from  the  same  ore  roasted  iu  a  common  reverberatory 
furnace  only  about  one-quart>er  of  this  amount  was  extracted. 

Amalgamation. — The  amalgamation  of  the  ores  did  not  correspond 
with  the  results  obtained  in  the  farnace.  In  some  instances  very  good 
returns  were  obtained,  and  I  think  that  a  lot  of  100  tons^  worked  for  the 
Mineral  Hill  Company,  yielded  considerably  more  than  85  per  cent,  of 
the  assay-value.    But  the  general  yield  was  not  over  80  per  cent. 

This  result  was  dae  evidently  to  the  imperfect  working  of  the  pans. 
The  pulp  was  hardly  ever  of  the  proper  consistency,  being  too  thick  in 
the  commencement  and  too  thin  at  tbe  end.  The  charges  were  worked 
for  six  hours  generally,  in  small  Wheeler  pans  holding  abont  800  pounds. 
There  was  often  a  deficiency  of  quicksilver,  and  the  pans  were  usually 
in  poor  condition.  One  reason  for  this  state  of  affairs  was  the  existence 
of  a  board  of  trustees  in  London,  which  tried  to  manage  the  mill  from 
that  distance,  and  considered  it  economy  to  spend  nothing  in  the  way  of 
repairs  or  quicksilver. 

The  tailings  often  showed  10  to  15  per  cent.,  and  more,  of  the  silver  in 
them  as  a  chloride.  Whenever  there  was  a  lack  of  ore  and  a  sufflci^cy 
of  quicksilver,  they  were  worked  over,  but  as  no  account  of  tbe  amounts 
was  kept,  I  can  give  no  percentages.  Mr.  Biotte  has  since  worked  these 
tailings,  roasting  them  before  amalgamating,  and  can  probacy  give  in*- 
teresting  results.  I  understand  that  be  extracted  about  80  per  cent,  of 
the  assay-valne,  and  obtained  a  bullion  500  to  700  fine. 

The  amalgamation  results  have  been  better  in  other  mills^  as  at  Aus- 
tin and  Panamint,  so  far  as  I  can  iearn.  At  Panamint,  the  extraction 
by  amalgamation  was  generally  2  per  cent,  below  the  chlorination.  At 
Austin,  the  results  have  been  less  regular,  for  some  reasons  unknown  to 
me,  sometimes  even  exceeding  the  chlorination,  sometimes  falling  5  per 
cent.,  and  in  one  case,  July,  1874,  nearly  9  per  cent,  lower. 

It  would  seem  very  probable  that  humid  extraction  might  profitably 
replace  amalgamation  in  connection  with  this  farnace.  With  this  view 
I  made  a  few  tests  of  several  tons  at  the  Auburn  Mill,  and  obtained 
favorable  results  aa  regards  yield  and  fineness  of  bullion  produced. 
Similar  results  have  attended  like  experiments  at  Austin.  But  I  believe 
that  amalgamation  is  still  retained  universally  north  of  the  Mexican 
boundary. 

One  point  more  I  mention  with  considerable  hesitation.  Out  of  three 
tests,  two  showed  the  presence  of  silver  in  the  water  coming  from  the 
pans.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  silver  having  been  found  thus  in  solution 
at  other  mills.  I  mention  the  fact  here  merely  to  call  attention  to  the 
matter.    At  the  time  a  large  amount  of  saU^-^lO  per  cent.  I  think — ^was 
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being  nsed  with  the  ore.  I  commeoced  a  series  of  experimeDts  subse- 
qnently  in  order  to  test  the  subject,  bat  the  mill  was  closed  down,  and 
in  the  excitement  attendant  on  the  occasion  the  sheriff  managed  to  get 
hold  of  the  vessels  holding  the  test-liqnor,  and,  by  npsetting  them,  up- 
set the  experiment  very  eilectually. 

JBwpensea. — What  the  cost  of  working  ore  at  the  Auburn  Mill  actually 
was  I  am  unable  to  state.  The  receipt  of  custom  ore  was  very  irregular, 
the  mill  was  out  of  repair,  so  that  only  a  part  of  the  machinery  could  be 
run  steadily,  and  the  tailings  were  worked  and  reworked  without  any 
account  of  the  amounts  being  kept.  Still  I  will  venture  on  an  estimate 
of  what  could  be  done  at  this  mill,  based  on  the  following  general  data, 
and  applicable  to  conditions  then  actually  existing: 

The  mill  works  rich  custom  ore  at  an  average  of  16  tons  per  day.  It 
is  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  railroad.  The  ore  is  received  in 
small  lots,  keeping  the  assayer  busy.  *  The  superintendent  is  obliged  to 
travel  considerable  of  the  time  in  quest  of  ore,  thus  requiring  a  book- 
keeper. 

General  expenses  include  salary  and  traveling  expenses  of  the  sux>er- 
intendent,  salaries  and  expenses  of  a  book-keeper,  a  foreman,  a  hostler, 
a  horse  and  wagon,  and  the  office. 

Assaying:  An  assayer,  assistant,  and  assay-office. 

Hauling:  2  teamsters,  2  wagons,  and  6  horses. 

Sampling  and  crushing:  4  samplers  and  dryers,  2  battery-feeders,  cast- 
ings, oil,  &c. 

Boasting:  As  before  given. 

Amalgamating:  2  amalgamators,  2  retorters  and  boiler-men,  1  black- 
smith, fuel,  castings,  quicksilver,  oil  and  lights,  general  repairs. 

The  cost  of  working  per  ton  ma3'  be  estimated  as  follows: 


Ronsting |3  56 

Amalgamating- 4  37 

Total 14  00 


General {2  40 

Assaying 1  23 

Haaliug 92 

Sampling  and  orasbiug 1  52 

Modifications  of  the  fumcioe, — ^The  fhrnace  at  Reno  has  always  been 
very  successful,  although  the  first  built.  In  furnaces  constructed  after 
this,  some  modifications  have  been  made  which  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
name  in  this  connection. 

The  next  ftfrnaces  after  the  one  at  Beno  were  those  at  Austin,  Min- 
eral Hill,  White  Pine,  Belmont,  Pioche,  Pinto,  and  Troy.  These  were 
furnished  with  ga«generators,  (in  place  of  the  simple  wood  fire-places,) 
and  it  was  at  first  intended  that  charcoal  alone  should  be  used  in  these 
as  fuel.  But  at  Austin  it  was  found  more  economical  to  use  wood,  cut 
in  small  pieces,  together  with  the  charcoal,  in  the  proportion  of  one  or 
two  of  wood  to  one  of  charcoal.  It  was  found  also  that  the  use  of  wood 
in  this  manner  gave  with  some  ores  better  chloridizing  results,  an  effect 
attributed  to  the  generation  of  steam  in  the  fire- gases,  and  thus  a  better 
formation  of  HG7.  But  although  the  generators  always  produced  a 
steady  heat  and  a  good  clear  flame  when  properly  managed,  yet  the  diffi- 
culty of  handling  them  with  unskilled  labor  and  the  inability  of  the  man- 
agement in  many  cases  led  to  a  general  return  to  the  simpler  wood- 
grate.  At  Austin,  no  trouble  was  experienced^  and  the  gas-generators 
were  retained,  so  far  as  I  can  learn. 

Then,  the  grate  for  wood  fires  was  placed  lower  than  before,  and  an 
air  slit  introduced  above  the  arch  of  the  fire-place,  so  as  to  effect  a  com- 
plete burning  of  the  fiame,  and  introduce  an  excess  of  oxygen  for  desul- 
phurizing purposes.  Thus,  I  am  told,  with  proper  care,  as  regular  a  fire 
is  obtained  as  from  the  gas-generators. 
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Still  later,  the  height  of  the  shaft  was  increased  10  feet  where  the  ores 
worked  were  very  base.  The  latest  plan  I  know  of  shows  a  distance  of 
26^  feet  from  the  fire-bridge  to  the  top  of  the  shaft.  An  automatic 
feeder,  now  generally  ased,  dispenses  with  the  labor  of  one  man  per  shift. 

In  order  to  cheapen  the  constrnction,  one  fire-place  only  is  built  for 
small  furnaces — those  with  a  capacity  of  about  16  tons.  The  furnace  at 
Belmont  was  constructed  in  this  manner,  and,  I  am  told,  gives  good  re- 
sults as  to  the  cbloridizing  action,  but  with  the  effect  of  driving  the 
descending  ore  rather  too  much  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  shaft,  so  that 
it  descends  somewhat  unevenly.  A  similar  furnace  near  Homansville, 
Tintic  District,  Utah,  is  said  to  do  very  good  work.  Still  T  am.  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  economy  in  construction  and  fuel  will,  in  the  long  run, 
be  counterbalanced  by  a  more  imperfect  furnace-action. 

The  size  of  the  auxiliary  fire-place  has  been  increased  so  as  to  obtain 
a  higher  heat  here  and  a  more  perfect  chlorination  of  the  finest  dust. 
A  sample  of  this  very  fine  dust,  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  draught- 
chimney  at  the  Surprise  Mill,  Panamlnt,  was  chloridized  to  96  per  cent. 

The  last  modification  of  which  I  have  heard  is  an  automatic  discharge, 
by  means  of  which  the  ore  is  kept  hot  a  longer  time  at  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft,  and  none  is  withdrawn  which  has  but  recently  dropped  dowu  the 
furnace. 

In  conclusion,  I  add  a  few  examples  of  the  working  of  the  furnace, 
which  I  hope  may  be  of  some  interest. 


Location. 

Date. 

1 

1 
1 

1 

Chlorination  per- 
centages. 

Mill. 

4 

1 

6 

4 

Antbocities. 

Manhattan 

Aastin..  1 

Panamlnt. 
B«uo  .... 

Jannary  to  Angnst,  1874 
Janaarv  to  Seot'r.  1875 . . 

97J 

4, 351 J 

•91.7 
92.8 
96.2 
96.5 

*«9.0 
89.8 
89.0 
9a5 

90.4 
91.3 
9-2.0 
94.5 

1  A.  Trippel. 

Snrprise . . . 
Aubam . . . 

187.'Stol876 

October,  1872 ^ 

23 
16 

5,000 
40 

C.  Weberling. 
A.  D.  Hodges,  jr. 

*  Monthly  averages. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 


KEOM'S  CRUSHING  AND  CONCENXrwATING  APPARATUS. 

Repeated  allasions  have  been  made  in  this  series  of  reports  to  the 
coneeDtrator  iDvented  by  Mr.  Stephen  R.  Krom,  of  New  York,  in  which 
the  mediam  employed  is  air.  Impressed  by  the  ingenuity,  perseverance, 
and  earnestness  with  which  Mr.  Krom  has  for  many  years  parsued  this 
branch  of  ore-dressing,  and  deeming  his  machine  the  best  of  its  kind 
now  before  the  public,  while  I  did  not  fully  admit  the  theoretical  argu- 
ment by  which  he  sought  to  prove  the  inherent  superiority  of  air  to 
water  as  a  medium  of  ore-dressing,  I  invited  him  to  furnish  an  account 
of  his  whole  system  for  this  report.  It  was  my  purpose  to  accompany 
it  with  a  critical  analysis  from  the  theoretical  standpoint ;  but  this  I 
have  had  no  opportunity  to  prepare ;  and  I  therefore  publish  Mr.  Krom's 
statements  and  claims  without  comment,  though  some  of  them  call  in 
question  propositions  laid  down  in  my  former  reports,  chiefly  on  the 
authority  of  Eittenger.  The  subject  will  be  discussed  by  Mr.  Althaus 
in  the  reports  on  the  Centennial  Exposition,  where  Krom's  machinery 
was  exhibited  and  received  an  award. 

With  regard  to  the  system  of  crushing  introduced  by  Mr.  Krom,  I 
know  but  little  in  the  way  of  practical  experience.  Of  course  his  con- 
centrator demands  dry  crushing,  if  the  cost  of  drying  the  wet-crushed 
ore  is  to  be  avoided — to  say  nothing  of  the  difficulty  of  so  drying  the 
pulp  that  it  will  behave  properly  in  the  air-concentrator.  The  supe- 
riority in  dry-crushing  of  rolls  over  stamps  has  often  been  claimed ;  but 
the  results  of  practice  have  seemed  to  leave  the  matter  in  doubt — prin- 
cipally on  account  of  the  unequal  wear  of  the  rolls.  If  Mr.  Krom's 
grSkYing  and  facing  of  his  rolls  obviate  the  difficulties  heretofore  expe- 
rienced with  that  form  of  crusher,  no  doubt  he  can  use  them  to  advan- 
tage. But  the  merits  of  his  concentrator,  which  are  great,  do  not  depend 
upon  the  other  machinery  which  he  sells  in  connection  with  it. 

CRUSHING. 

Ad  ore  to  be  concentrated  mast  be  grannlar  instead  of  pulverized^  and  any  system 
of  crashing  wliich  diminishes  the  percentage  of  dast  or  ^^  slimes "  to  the  minimum 
amount,  is  the  proper  one  to  adopt. 
The  sabject  will  be  understood  by  a  study  of  the  following  figures: 
Ores  from  rollers,  crashed  to  pastt  lOO-mesh  screen  to  the  square  inch,  give : 

Granular  grains 88  to  90  percent. 

Flour  and  dust  (which  wiU  pass  screen  of  10,000  meshes  to  square 
inch) 12  to  10  percent. 

And  ores  from  rollers  crushed  to  pass  a  screen  with  ^inch  holes  give : 

Granular  grains «• 92  per  cent. 

Dust  passing  screen  of  10,000  meshes  to  square  inch 8  per  cent. 

And  according  to  Kiistel  (following  Rittenger)  wet  crushing  under  stamps,  through 
•^inch  holes,  gives : 

Sand 32percent. 

Flour 32  percent.  K^  «..,.«^«* 

Dust 36  per  cent.  T®  ^"^  ^®°*' 
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Again, 

*'  The  average  lose  at  large  of  poor  argentiferous  ores  in  coDcentratioa  by  water  is 
with 

Coarse  ^ands 40  per  cent. 

Middle  fine 35  per  cent. 

Slimes 60  to  70  per  cenf 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  rollers  prodace  in  crushing  through  ^inch  holee 
8  per  cent,  of  flour  and  dost,  and  that  stamps  prodace  in  stmuar  coarse  crashing  68 
per  cent,  of  flonr  and  dast,  and  that  the  loss  in  dust  and  flour  is  very  much  greater 
than  in  the  coarse  grades,  amounting  in  toei  oonoeniration  from  60  to  70  per  cent.;  or,  to 
substitute  data  famished  by  the  dry  concentration  works  at  Star  CaQon,  Nevada,  the 
tailings,  from  low  grade  De  Soto  ore,  gave  the  following : 

Coarse  tailings,  per  ton l.« $3  23 

Middle  fine  tailings,  per  ton 3  67 

Fine  tailings,  per  ton 8  00 

It  will  therefore  be  observed  that  the  finest  grades  of  crushed  ore  are  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  concentrate  and  in  which  the  greatest  Ims  occurs,  i^nd  that,  moreover,  the  very 
jbiest  portion  <^  the  crushed  product  cannot  be  concentrated  by  any  mechuiical  meaps 
whatever^  as  it  is  well  known  that  some  portions  will  float  in  the  air,  and  a  muck  greater 
porHoH  will  remain  suspended  in  water.    For  example : 

*'  Battery  sands,  crushed  through  a  No.  6  slot  screen,  contain  on  an  average  of  slimes 
which  remain  suspended  after  wee  minutes'  rest  in  still  water,  19  per  cent."— (C(m»- 
mkaioHer  Maymams  Report  ^f  1873.  page  332.) 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  fuitner  elaborate  the  subject,  as  it  is  well  known  that 
concentration  depends  on  the  difference  of  specific  gravity,  and  that  when  ore  is 
crushed  so  fine  as  practically  to  have  lost  its  specific  gravity,  concentration  is  imprac- 
ticabile. 

From  the  above  statement  it  will  be  manifest  that  a  granular  condition  of  the  ore  is 
absolutely  essential  to  concentrate  with  any  degree  of  success,  and  our  aim  must  be 
to  employ  the  kind  of  machinery  which  will  produce  the  least  amount  of  floating  dust 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  explain  the  fact  why  rolls  produce  so  small  a  percentage 
of  dust  in  comparison  with  that  nom  the  stamp-mill,  since  the  reason  is  obvious;  the 
jaw- crusher,  and  also  the  rolls,  when  properly  applied,  simply  break  up  the  ore,  and 
all  particles  which  are  fine  enough  fall  Immediately  away,  receiving  no  uirther  crash- 
ing; whereas,  in  the  use  of  the  stamp-mill,  the  blows  continue  to  fall  on  some  portions 
alter  they  are  already  too  fine,  simply  because  the  numner  in  which  the  crusned  par- 
ticles escape  from  further  blows  is  mostly  accidental  rather  than  positive.  The  stamps 
may  fall  repeatedly  on  the  same  particles  after  they  are  already  fine  enoagb,  because 
the  splashing  which  the  fall  of  the  stamp  produces  may  not  carry  such  at  once  through 
the  screen. 

Aside  fh>m  the  fact  tftaf  «toni|i«  are  totally  unfit  for  ike  purpose  of  preparing  ore  fat 
ooneentratUmf  it  is  doubtful  whether  their  use  is  advisable  under  any  circumstances ; 
but  my  purpose  would  be  accomplished  in  showing  in  what  manner  ores  should  be 
crushed  for  concentration,  and  the  proper  machinery  for  the  purppee.  I  shall,  how- 
ever, go  a  step  further  and  institute  a  comparison  in  the  matter  or  cost  between  the 
two  systems  of  crushing,  viz,  wear  and  tear  and  power  consumed,  in  order  that  the 
question  of  economy  shall  also  be  demonstrated  and  understood. 

In  regard  to  the  wear,  breakages,  and  power  consumed  in  crushing  with  stamps,  and 
other  feat  ores  incident  to  their  use,  I  take  some  data  from  United  States  Commissioner 
Raymond's  report  of  1^73,  page  330,  and  report  of  1874,  page  179. 

''A  shoe  lasts  from  21  to  43  days — on  an  average  33  days — crushing  79  tons  of  rock. 
Wear,  1^  pounds  of  iron  per  ton  of  rock.  The  die  lasts  on  an  average  7  weeks,  crash- 
ing 100  tons ;  wear,  ^  pound  of  iron  per  ton  of  rock.  The  stem  breaks  gcnen^y 
square  across  the  fiber  near  the  upper  face  of  the  head,  and  wears,  without  breaking, 
about  60  weeks,  crashing  864  tons.  When  the  irons  are  new  and  of  fine  quality,  the 
breakages  are  rarer,  occurring,  i>erhap8,  but  once  in  120  weeks.  The  rewelding,  includ- 
ing the  necessary  new  iron,  costs  on  an  average  $10.  The  stems,  as  well  as  the  cams, 
last  at  least  ten  years.  The  battery-linings  last  six  months.  The  tappets  firom  two  to 
three  years. 

It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  shoe  and  die  crush  on  an  average  89^  tons  of  ore,  and  the 
wear  of  the  iron  from  shoe  and  die  average  Impounds  per  ton  of  ore  crushed;  but  only 
abont  f  of  the  actual  weight  of  shoe  and  die  is  worn  in  use.  So,  taking  into  account 
the  portion  cast  aside  with  the  portion  worn,  the  consumption  of  iron  amounts  to  3 
pounds  per  ton  of  ore  crushed. 

Again,  the  data  f  umi^ed  by  Professor  Trippel,  found  in  Commissioner  Raymond's 
Report  of  1874,  page  197,  supply  reliable  statiHtics  of  the  wear  of  stamps  when  crush- 
ing hard  quartz : 
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Manhattan  Mill  milling  expenses  per  ton  of  raw  ore. 
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Professor  Trippel  estimates  the  proportion  of  the  cost  due  to  crushing  alone  to  be  85 
cents  per  ton.  And  others  estimate  the  cost  with  stampSy  in  wear,  at  50  cents  per  iofi, 
the  wear  and  cost,  of  course,  varying  with  the  hardness  of  the  ore. 

Krom^s  laboratory  crusher. — ^The  accompanying  view  represents  a  crusher  for  labora- 
tory use. 

In  this  machine  (unlike  any  other)  both  Jaws  oscillate  on  centers,  fixed  some  dis- 
tance from  the  crnshing  faces. 

The  principal  feature  ia  the  employment  of  segments  of  circles,  between  which  the 
ore  is  crushed  on  the  same  principle  as  rollers  act. 

It  will  be  seen  (Fig.  2)  that  the  lower  ends  of  the  omshing-plates  are  true  segments 
of  circles,  and  throughout  all  the  movement  of  the  jaws  they  remain  at  fixed  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  but  the  top  part  of  the  plates  recede  from  each  other  with 
straight  lines.  The  crusher  can  be  adjustedi  by  means  of  the  bolts,  so  as  to  prodace 
either  fine  or  coarse  crushing. 

It  is  the  only  machine  in  the  market  adapted  for  laboratory  nse. 

Bolls, — ^Before  describing  the  crnshiog-rolls,  shown  in  the  accompanying  drawing,  I 
will  add,  aa  before  intimated,  some  more  facts  regarding  the  emoienoy  of  rolls  for 
crushing  ores,  and  the  qualities  desirable  in  them.  I  speak  of  the  rolls  as  more  appli- 
cable for  completing  the  crashing  of  the  ore  as  it  oomes  in  small  pieces  from  the  jaw- 
breaker.' For  such  purpose  no  other  style  or  kind  of  machine  can  be  equal  to  theiu, 
when  properly  constmcted ;  since,  first  of  all,  my  rolls  not  only  bring  into  contact, 
within  a  given  space  of  time,  the  largest  amount  of  crushing  surface,  but  also  present 
this  in  the  best  manner  to  the  material. 

The  efficiency  of  any  machine  for  the  crushing  of  ore  depends,  in  general— first,  on 
the  condition  in  which  it  leaves  the  crushed  product ;  seoondlv,  on  the* durability  of 
the  crushing  surfaces;  and  thirdly,  on  the,  rapidity  with  which  it  will  perform  the 
work.  Rolb,  by  acting  not  to  pulverize,  but  simply  to  break  u^  finely,  the  previously 
divided  material,  leave  the  latter  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  concentration, 
while  they  present  surfaces  as  little  liable  to  wear  rapidly  or  unevenly,  as  any  other 
form  of  crnshing  faces ;  and,  the  movement  being  continuous  and  rapid  in  one  direc- 
tion— so  that  there  is  no  loss  motion — the  result  is  to  secure  crushing  of  the  largest 
amount  of  ore,  in  a  given  time,  and  with  the  greatest  economy. 

In  a  similar  manner  to  that  in  which  the  jaw-crusher  operates  so  effectually  on  large 
pieces  of  ore,  do  the  rolls  act  on  small  fragments ;  namely,  as  fast  as  the  material  be- 
comes reduced  fine  enough  to  pass  between  the  jaws,  or  in  the  small  space  left  between 
the  faces  of  the  rolls,  it  immediately  falls  away,  and  receives  no  further  comminution. 
Not  so,  however,  with  the  stamp-mill,  which  continues  to  crush  long  after  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  particles  are  already  too  fine ;  because,  in  it,  the  fine  material  escapes  from 
the  action  of  the  stamps  rather  by  accident  than  by  any  positive  and  certain  means. 

I  will  also  call  attention  to  the ;iuperior  qualities  in  roUs  not  found  in  the  Jaw-crush- 
ers. It  will  be  understood  that  in  the  latter  all  the  ore  must  pass  through  the  narrow 
opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  Jaw ;  and  the  principal  wear  is  at  this  point.  It  will  be 
near  enough  correct  to  say  that  the  last  inch  performs  the  final  crushing  beforo  leav- 
ing the  machine,  and  that  the  principal  wear  of  the  Jaw  ia  as  indicated  by  the  irregu. 
lar  lines.    Assuming,  then,  that  the  last  inch  of  the  Jaw  controls  the  quantity  deliv. 
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ered,  we  have,  in  a  ornsher  7  z  10  at  the  deliveij  point,  10  square  inclies,  and  this  multi- 
plied by  the  namber  of  bites  per  minute,  viz,  250,  makes  2,500  square  inches  per 
minute  of  surface  at  the  limit  of  delivery.  Calculating  the  same  for  rolls  we  have  in 
the  circumference  of  26-inch  rolls  81-^(r  inches ;  this  by  15  inches,  the  width  of  the  face, 
equals  1,$^  square  inches  in  the  surface  of  the  roll,  and  this  by  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions per  minute  (50)  amounts  to  61,425  square  inches  of  crushing  surface  per  minute 
in  26-mch  rolls,  as  against  only  2,500  in  a  Jaw  crusher  of  7  x  10,  running  250  revolntioDS 
per  minute.  Then,  again,  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  jaw  or  jaw-plates  can  be  util- 
ized, as  shown  by  the  irregular  line  of  wear,  viz,  less  than  ^  of  the  weight  of  the 
metal,  whereas  such  rolls  as  herein  described,  over  80  per  cent,  of  the  steel  tires  is 
utilized.  It  wiU  therefore  be  quite  apparent  that  in  all  cases  where  the  ore  is  not 
larger  than  say  H  ii^<3h  in  size,  rolls  should  be  used  in  preference  to  any  other  machine ; 
and,  for  very  extensive  operations,  the  employment  of  rolls  capable  of  taking  pieoee 
larger  than  1^  inch  would  be  more  economical  than  jaws. 

Great  economy,  not  to  speak  of  other  advantages,  will  be  found  in  employing  rolls 
of  considerable  size ;  since  not  only  do  such  present  the  best  form  of  surfaces  for  act- 
ing on  the  ore,  but  with  them,  also,  the  renewal  of  the  surfaces  will  be  less  frequently 
reqciired,  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  material  in  them  to  wear  upon,  and  thus 
truein^  will  be  less  frequently  required. 

The  improved  patented  rolls,  the  employment  of  which  I  recommend,  and  which  are 
herewith  illustrated,  may  be  described  briefly,  as  follows : 

1.  First  in  importance  is  the  improvement  in  the  crushing-fapee  themselves.  These 
consist  of  steel  tires  or  rings,  manufactured  expressly  for  the  purpose.  It  is  confi- 
dently believed  that  these  steel  crushing-faces  will  continue  to  give  the  greatest  satis- 
faction, because  the  material  made  use  of  is  mor^  tough  and  even  in  its  texture  than 
any  heretofore  employed  for  the  purpose,  and  the  wear  of  the  faces,  consequently, 
more  even ;  and  when,  in  the  course  of  time,  these  do  become  worn  uneven,  the  steel 
is  not,  as  is  the  case  with  chilled  surfaces,  so  hard  as  to  prevent  its  being  turned  true 
again.  The  steel  tires  described  are  fitted  to  inner  rings,  or  hubs,  as  clearly  shown  in 
the  drawing,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  tool  (see  Fig.  3  and  4}  for  keeping  the  rolls  true 
they  may  be  worn  to  i  inch  in  thickness  before  l^ing  cast  off. 

Chilled  or  hard  rolls,  when  (as  they  will  become  in  a  short  time)  uneven  by  use, 
must  be  thrown  aside,  and  that  although  but  a  small  part  of  the  thickness  has  been 
worn  in  actual  service ;  and  since  the  rings  must  in  any  case  be  about  3  inches  thick, 
to  have  to  cast  them  aside  because  already  too  uneven  for  further  profitable  use,  when 
only  about  i  inch  of  the  surface  has  been  worn  away,  is  evidently  to  subject  the  opera- 
tor to  frequent  and  very  considerable  expense  and  delay.  And  so  it  will  clearly  be 
seen  that,  by  the  employment  of  any  material  that  will  last  equal  to  chilled  or  Frank- 
Unite  iron,  at  the  same  time  that  it  allows  of  turning  true  when  uneven,  and  admits 
also  of  being  worn  quite  thin  before  being  cast  aside,  a  really  considerable  margin  is 
at  once  secured  for  the  introduction,  at  the  beginning,  of  crushing-faces  that  are  in 
themselves  more  expensive.  Therefore,  although  the  fSst  cost  of  stSel  faces  is  greater, 
there  is  great  economy  from  their  use.  Still  another  point  here,  which  should  not  be 
overlooked,  is  the  fact  of  the  great  disadvantage  of  employing  any  material  (such  as 
chilled  iron)  tl^at  in  wear  must  go  from  bad  to  worse  in  unevenness,  until  wholly  unfit 
for  use:  that  i^,  being  obliged  to  use  an  imperfect  roll  for  a  long  time  before  it  can  be 
put  aside  as  entirely  worthless. 

2.  The  second  improvement  consists  in  the  employment  of  steel  shafts  of  large 
diameter,  to  prevent  any  spring  or  bending  of  the  journal,  and  also  to  give  a  large 
bearing-surface,  for  enduring  the  great  pressure  on  the  journals.  The  i^fts  them- 
selves, in  the  26-inch  roll,  are  7f  inches,  and  the  journals  6^  inches  in  diameter  by  14 
inches  in  length. 

3.  The  improvement  next  to  bo  considered  is  in  the  manner  of  gearing.  Each  of 
the  rolls  is  driven,  independently,  by  two  404nch  gear-wheels;  which,  again,  receive 
their  motion  from  two  13-inch  pinions,  secured  upon  the  main  shaft ;  one  of  the  latter, 
that  is  to  say,  driving  the  40-inch  wheel  on  one  side  of  the  machine,  %u<i  the  other,  on 
the  opposite  side,  through  an  intermediate  wheel,  driving  the  second  40-inoh  wheel. 
The  intermediate  wheel,  seen  in  Fig.  1  below  and  at  the  right,  turns  on  a  heavy  pin, 
which  is  so  arranged  as  to  allow  it  to  be  lowered  at  pleasure.  Accordingly,  when  the 
rolls  wear,  upon  dropping  the  intermediate  wheel,  tne  movable  roll  (that  to  the  right 
in  the  figure)  can  be  drawn  toward  the  fixed  one  (that  to  the  left)  by  screwing  upon 
the  tie-bolts;  and,  the  rollB  having  been  thus  again  a4justed,  the  intermediate  wheel 
is  then  also  adjusted,  to  mesh  properly  with  the  large  wheel.^  The  left-hand  roll,  re- 
maining stationary,  is  consequently  at  all  times  in  proper  gear;  so  that,  by  being  able 
to  adjust  the  right-hand  roll,  we  secure  perfect-fitting  gear  in  all  stages  of  the  wear 
to  which  the  rolls  are  subjected. 

4.  Another  advantage  is  secured  in  the  use  of  the  cast-iron  cups,  which  I  have 
provided,  placed  under  the  nuts  or  heads  of  the  tie-bolts ;  so  that  in  case  any  nndne 
strain  should  occur,  as  from  the  falling  of  iron,  &c.,  between  the  rolls,  these  cups  will 
first  break,  and  thus  prevent  accidents  otherwise  possible,  in  the  way  of  straining  or 
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fractariDg  of  some  importaDt  part  of  the  machine.  Daplicate  cups  also  aie  proTided 
for  such  an  emergency.  I  deem  this  an  important  improvement  over  the  employment 
of  rubber  spring  and  weighted  leyeiB ;  since,  while  accidents  are  not  yery  liable  to 
occur,  we  by  this  means  secnie  eyenness  of  crashing,  and  save  in  time  by  crashing  the 
ore  at  once,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  pass  and  repass  through  the  rolls  the  same 
material;  but  when  considered  advisable  springs  may  be  employed,  as  shown  in  the 
figures.  The  importance  of  having  xolls  immovable  when  doing  their  regular  and 
legitimate  work,  and  also  having  them  as  true  as  possible,  will  be  understood  when  we 
remember  that  all  the  ore  which  passes  the  rolls  not  crushed  fine  enough  must  pass 
over  the  screen  and  return  to  the  rolls  again — ^perhaps  over  and  over  again.  Of  course 
any  nnevennesa  or  moving  back  of  the  rolls  allows  the  material  to  pass  untouched, 
and  the  screens,  which  are  the  most  expensive  to  keep  in  repair,  are  worn  out  for  no 
purpose,  as  well  as  the  mill  generally.  The  fact  is,  the  very  best  machinery  for  crush- 
ing, and  also  for  screening  and  concentrating,  with  the  very  best  mechanical  skill  to 
operate  the  same,  will  be  sure  to  pay  the  largest  dividends. 

6.  The  wrought-iron  tie-bolts  take  all  the  strain  due  to  crushing  the  ore,  thereby 
securing  the  greatest  strength  with  the  least  weight. 

6.  The  sixth  improvement  consists  in  mounting  the  whole  machine  on  a  substan- 
tial cast  frame,  serviuf^  in  a  manner  to  render  the  machine  complete  within  itself. 

In  addition  to  such  improvements  in  the  machine,  I  have  provided,  to  be  attached 
to  the  latter,  a  slide-rest,  which,  whenever  the  steel  rings  become  worn  uneven,  la 
brought  into  use  for  turning  them  true  again. 

DwnbilUjf  of  eUeil  cnwiki]i^-ro2Z«.^Begiuding  the  durability  of  steel  omshing-xolbi^ 
although  limited  data  can  be  furnished,  as  their  introduction  is  of  recent  date^  yet  the 
data  furnished  indicate  clearly  the  value  and  economy  in  using  sted  rolls.  It  waa 
found,  after  crushing  2,000  tons  of  hard  quartz  at  the  dry  concentrating-works  at 
Btar  Cafion,  Nevada,  employing  two  sets  of  steel  rolls,  that  their  faces  had  worn  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch,  reducing  the  diameter  of  the  rolls  one-half  inch. 

The  steel  tires  are  26  inches  in  diameter,  by  15  face,  and  2^  inches  thick,  con- 

flsquently — 

Pomda. 

iinch  wear  on  each  tire  equals •••      65^ 

i  Ach  wear  on  four  tires  equals ^    342 

fherefore,  in  crushing  2,000  tons  of  hard  quartz.  342  pounds  of  steel  were  consumed, 
eqtal  to  -^  pounds  per  ton  of  quartz  crashed.  At  the  same  rate  of  wear  the  tires  of 
tw»  sets  of  rolls  will  crush  13,000  tons  of  quartz  to  pass  through  a  10-mesh  screen  to 
the  linear  inch. 

As  the  tires  (like  shoes  and  dies  of  stamps)  cannot  be  entirely  worn  out,  in  the  above 
calculation  I  have  allowed  648  pounds  as  the  weight  of  metal  not  worn.  This  added 
to  the  actual  wear  will  amount  to  'f^  of  a  pound  per  ton  of  ore  crushed. 

Therefore,  in  wear  of  crushing  faces,  the  comparison  will  stand  as  follows : 

In  the  first  example,  stamps  require  3  pounds  of  metal  per  ton  of  ore  crushed, 
which,  at  6  cents  per  pound,  equals 18  ceuts. 

And  in  the  second  example,  as  famished  by  Professor  Trippel,  the  cost  per 
ton  for  crushing  Austin  ore  is 85  cents 

Rolls  required  -f^  pound  of  steel  per  ton  of  ore  crashed,  which,  at  16  cents 
per  pound,  equals,  but  not  quite 4  cents. 

Of  the  steel  rolls  used  at  the  Star  Cafion  Mill,  before  referred  to.  Superintendent  T. 
0.  Negus  says :  "  The  rolls  have  worn  better  than  I  had  any  reason  to  expect.  In  work- 
ing alx>ut  2,000  tons  of  ore  we  have  tamed  them  but  once,  and  there  is  not  to  exceed  i 
inch  worn  away.  I  would  Judge  a  &et  of  rings  would  be  capable  of  working  at  least 
10,000  tons  of  ore.'* 

It  will  be  within  bounds,  I  think,  to  estimate  that  the  tires  of  two  sets  of  steel  roll- 
ers, of  t^e  size  mentioned,  will  be  capable  of  crushing  12,000  tons  of  quartz  fine  enough 
to  pass  a  screen  of  100  holes  to  the  square  inch,  and  of  ore  of  lets  hardness  the  same 
tires  will  crush  at  least  20,000  tons. 

It  will  also  be  admitted  that  the  breakages  and  the  power  consumed  in  doine  the 
same  amount  of  work,  are  very  much  greater  with  stamps  than  with  crushing-rollers. 

In  the  case  of  stamps,  probably  not  more  than  half  the  power  is  consumed  in  useful 
effect ;  for  example,  the  full  amount  of  power  is  exerted  in  running  the  stamps,  whether 
crushing  an^  ore  or  not,  and  this,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  stamps  must  fall 
part  of  the  time  on  no  ore  at  all,  and  often  on  ore  already  fine  enough,  shows  clearly 
that  the  principle  on  which  the  stamps  operate  is  defective ;  whereas  in  the  case  of 
rollers  the  power  consumed  is  in  proportion  to  the  work  done.  If  no  ore  is  fed  to 
them,  the  only  power  wasted  is  in  overcoming  the  friction  of  the  machine,  and  all  ore 
reduced  fine  enough  is  never  operated  upon  the  second  time.  So  if  we  should  only 
realize  for  a  moment  the  difference  in  the  principle  and  the  operation  of  the  two  ma- 
chines, we  would  need  no  figures  to  demonstrate  the  economy  in  favor  of  rollers^  either 
for  crushing  fine  or  coarse. 
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CONCENTRATION. 

The  mechanical  coDcentration  of  ores  is  entirely  based  on  differences  of  specific 
gravity,  and  the  subject  to  be  considered  is  the  best  means,  practically  and  theoreti- 
cally, to  render  available,  for  the  separation  of  minerals  from  their  accompanying 
gangue,  whatever  difference  of  specific  gravity  may  exist. 

Opinions  differ,  even  among  the  learned,  in  regard  to  the  process  and  the  kind  of 
machines  best  adapted  for  the  separation  of  ores,  and  whether  air  or  water  is  the  best 
mediam,  since  ores  cannot  be  concentrated  except  through  the  agency  of  some  flaid 
medium  which  offers  resistance  to  the  force  of  gravitv.  No  principle  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered which  is  better  adapted  to  the  separation  oi  minerals  than  the  intermittent 
and  impnlsive  action  of  some  fluid  medium  on  the  crushed  ore.  The  best  results  thna 
far  obtained  are  from  machines  known  as  '^  jigs,"  which  employ  the  above  principle. 

The  reason  why  intermittent  impulses,  (of  a  fluid  medium,)  caused  to  act  on  the  bed 
of  crushed  ore,  prove  more  effectual  in  separating  the  minerals  contained  in  it  than 
do  other  methods,  is  found  in  the  following  facts :  The  ore  is  in  this  way  subjected  *to 
repeated  liftings  and  fallings  before  passing  from  the  machine ;  the  particles  mean- 
while constantly  change  position,  so  as  to  present  the  most  favorable  surfaces  to  the 
action  of  the  medium.  Again,  in  well-regulated  *' jigs,''  the  impulses  are  given  sud- 
denly, having  the  effect  to  impart  to  the  ore  a  succession  of  quick  and  sharp  blows, 
lifting  the  lifter  particles  of  gangue  more  freely  than  the  heavy  mineral ;  and  finally, 
the  action  loosens  and  stirs  up  the  mass  of  ore,  and  so  favors,  to  a  small  degree,  the 
gravitation  of  all  heavy  particles  to  the  bottom,  and  the  forcing  to  the  surface,  at  the 
same  time,  the  lighter  material. 

Similar  results  might  be  obtained  (in  separation  of  minerals)  providing  the  ore  par- 
ticles were  of  some  regular  shape,  by  throwing  them  with  ^^reat  velocity,  so  as  to  send 
them  quite  a  distance.    It  will  be  understood  that  the  heavier  the  particles  the  greater 
distance  they  will  be  thrown ;  and  the  greater  the  projecting  force,  the  greater  will 
be  the  distance  of  the  gangue  from  the  mineral.    If  thrown  with  less  violence,  the 
nearer  together  will  the  ore  and  gangue  fall.    On  the  above  principle,  the  machine 
spoken  of  acts,  viz :  At  each  impulse  of  the  ore  by  the  fluid  medium,  the  gangue,  or 
lighter  portion,  is  lifted  further  or  higher  than  the  mineral,  or  heavier  portion ;  ant, 
by  the  successive  liftings,  the  gangue  is  entirely  separated,  and  the  more  sudden  tie 
impulses  the  more  decided,  oompletCj  and  rapid  will  be  the  separation.    The  intermit- 
tent and  sudden  lifting  of  the  ore  better  facilitates  the  separation  of  irregularshaj^ 
grains  than  any  other  kind  of  action. 

The  next  branch  of  the  subject  which  I  will  consider  is,  whether  air  or  water  is  (he 
best  medium. 

Those  who  believe  water  to  be  the  best  medium,  advance  the  theory,  and  on  which 
they  found  their'  conclusions,  that  *^  the  most  favorable  possible  condition  under 
which  ore  could  be  dressed  would  be  to  have  the  valuable  portion  of  the  oie  pos- 
sessed of  a  specific  gravity  greater  than  the  liquid  in  which  the  dressing  is  to  be  per- 
formed ;  and  the  worthless  portion  of  a  specific  gravity  less  than  that  of  the  liquid. 
For  example,  let  us  suppose  that  an  ore  consisting  of  galena,  the  specific  gravity  of 
which  is  7^,  and  quartz  of  the  specific  gravity  2fl)  oo  finely  orush^  that  each  par- 
ticle consisted  of  one  of  the  minerals  alone — ^to  be  located  first  in  a  liquid  of  a  specific 
gravity  5.  It  is  evident  that  the  quartz  would  remain  floating  on  the  surface, 
while  the  galena  would  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  containing  the  liqnid. 
Practically,  however,  it  would  be  found  that  pieces  consisting  partly  of  galena 
and  partly  of  quartz,  and  whose  specific  gravity  was  less  than  that  of  the  Uqaid» 
would  remain  floating,  because  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  separate  the  min- 
erals entirely  by  omuiing,  and  fulfill  one  condition  of  our  problem.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  if,  even  in  the  most  favorable  condition  we  can  possibly  imagine,  the 
mechanical  mixture  of  the  ore  is  such  that  we  can  never  divide  it  into  pieces  consist- 
ing entirely  of  one  mineral,  we  cannot  hope,  by  the  ordinary  appliances  of  dressing 
ore,  to  be  able  to  achieve  perfect  results.  Worthless  and  valuable  minerals  can  never 
be  entirely  separated  when  they  occur  mixed  together  in  an  ore."  *  *  *  ''Water  and 
air  are  the  most  convenient  and  the  cheapest  media  in  which  separation  of  ores  can 
be  made,  and  both  of  them  have  been  employed  for  the  purpose.  The  specific  gravity 
of  water,  however,  approaches  more  nearly  to  a  mean  between  the  specific  gravities  of 
ore  and  the  accompanying  gangue,  and  offers  much  more  resistance  to  the  action  of 
gravity,  and  for  these  reasons  it  has  generally  been  preferred  to  air,  except  for  the 
dressing  of  certain  ores."  *  *  * — U.  S.  CatumUsioner  EaymontCs  Rqm't,  1873,  pp.  427, 
428. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  making  a  successful  separation  of 
ores,  by  means  of  a  liquid  of  intermediate  specific  gravity,  arises  from  the  fact  that 
*'  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  separate  the  mineral  entirely  by  crushing.''  ^c, 
whereas  in  the  first  place  the  whole  theory  is  fallacious ;  and  in  the  second  place,  if 
the  theory  were  correct,  the  irregular  shape  of  the  grains  would  make  the  separation 
of  ores  by  such  a  medium  impossible.  To  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  the  theory,  I 
will  note  a  few  examples,  viz :  Cubes  of  lignum-vitse  (specific  gravity  1.333)  will  readily 
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sink  in  water,  vhile  flat  pieces  will  as  readily  float.  Again,  smalL  cubes  of  pure  gold 
snd  also  of  platinam  will  float  on  mercnry.  Mercury  possesses  a  specific  gravity  of 
13.560,  gold  19.361,  and  platinnm  22.069.  Another  example  where  a  densei  twdy  will 
float  on  a  less  dense  body  is  the  oaae  of  cast  irou  floating  on  molten  iron  ;  and  also,  the 
well  known  tendency  of  eaustaacee  wbeu  finely  divided  to  lie  ou  tiie  surface  of  a 
liqaid  of  less  specific  gravity. 

So  I  think  by  these  facta  it  can  b«  demonstrated  that  dense  liquids  are  the  least 
soited  38  a  medium  for  tlie  concentration  of  ores.  In  ibe  case  of  platinum  aud  mer- 
cury we  have  a  difference  of  9  ia  specific  gravity,  wbicb  is  a  greater  difference  than 
wliat  is  named  in  tbe  paragmpli  quoted  as  sufficient  to  cause  separation. 

Id  order  t<i  make  anuther  demonstration  clear,  which  will  prove  the  superiority  of 
a  less  dense  meilinm  for  tbe  separation  of  ores,  I  again  quote  a  paragraph  from  same 
re]>ort  of  United  States  Commissioner  Haymond,  of  ldT3,  page  iSi: 

"  From  a  comparison  of  the  ratio  between  the  volnmes  and  absolute  weights  of 
eqnal  fulling  spheres  of  galena  and  qnartz,  in  water  aud  in  air,  it  will  be  seeu  that  In 
order  to  do  good  work  with  any  machine  for  either  wet  or  dry  ooDcentration,  a  pro- 
vious  accurate  sizing  of  the  atufl'  to  be  treated  is  necessary.  More  particularly  is  tfais 
the  oase  in  t)ie  dry  process,  for  the  difference  in  the  size  of  equal  falling  iMdies  of  dif- 
ferent densities  in  air  is  so  much  less  tbau  in  water.  A  quartz  sphere  must  be  four 
times  as  large  in  diameter,  contain  G6  times  the  volume,  and  weigh  S3  times  as  much 
OS  a  galena  sphere  that  behaves  in  Eimilar  manner,  iu  falhug  through  a  column  of 
water.  But  in  air  the  sphere  would  only  have  to  be  ii.tJ  limes  as  Urge  iu  diameter, 
contain  34  times  the  volume,  and  weigh  B.3T  times  as  much.  In  either  oa»e,  howerer, 
tbe  importance  of  a  oaref  ul  siting  is  at  once  apparent." 

In  the  foregoing  paragraph  it  is  again  aeaerted  that  water  has  a  greater  margin  for 
separating  ores  than  air,  but  practical  reaulta  o£  dry  concentration  prove  the  revers- 
to  be  the  cose ;  and  besides,  some  experiments  lately  instituted  demuuBtrat«,  theoreti- 
cally, that  iu  air  we  have  the  greatest  margin  for  separation. 


T 


ZiperlmeDt  an  tbe  fkU  of  bodies  Id  water  and  In  air. 

To  iltastrate  this  theoretically  I  erected  two  glass  tubes,  each  2  inches  in  diameter 

and  8  feet  high.    One  of  these  tabes  I  fllled  with  water ;  through  the  other  I  forced  a 
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regalated  blast  of  atr.  I  fonnd  tbat,  practically,  as  above  stated,  ^  inch  globule  ot 
galena,  and  |  inch  globule  of  quartz,  fall  in  eqnal  time  in  the  colamn  of  water.  Bot 
when  the  blast  of  air  w^s  regnlated  to  retard  the  galena  in  falling  to  the  same  ezt-ent 
as  water,  then  the  f  of  qnartz  was  sustained  by  the  blast  of  air,  and  did  not  fall,  while 
the  galena  fell  as  rapidly  as  in  the  tube  of  water.  I  also  employed  bodies  of  other 
forms,  such  as  shown  in  the  cut  marked  1,  2,  and  3. 

In  experimenting  with  these  I  regulated  the  current  of  air  in  the  air-tube,  to  give 
the  same  resistance  as  water  would  to  the  falling  bodies  of  equal  weight  and  size,  so 
that  when  I  let  faU  two  of  equal  weight  and  size,  (I  and  2,)  one  in  the  water,  the 
other  in  the  current  of  air,  both  reached  the  bottom  in  equal  time.  I  then  let  fall  No. 
1  and  3  in  water,  and  when  No.  1  reached  the  bottom  No.  3  was  about  10  inches  behind ; 
and  next  I  let  fall  the  same  No.  1  and  3  in  air ;  No.  1  fell  in  the  same  time  in  the  air  as 
it  did  in  the  water,  but  No.  2  did  not  fall  at  all.  Thus  demonstrating  that  instead  of 
less  margin,  we  have  in  air  a  much  greater  margin  for  sepaiteting  ores  than  in  water. 
Before  making  these  experiments  I  expected  to  find  a  margin  for  separating  ores  in 
favor  of  air,  but  did  not  anticipate  it  would  prove  so  great.  But  the  experiment  proved 
that  i  globule  of  galena,  and  i  of  quartz,  which  are  equal-falling  in  still  or  moving 
water,  can  be  separated  by  air.  The  results  correspond  exactly  with  the  results 
obtained  in  practice — viz,  that  with  less  sizinff,  better  results  can  be  obtained  with 
air  than  can  possibly  be  reached  with  water.  It  should  not,  however,  need  the  experi- 
ments Just  related  to  prove  that  air  is  the  superior  medium,  for  it  should  be  understood, 
by  simple  reference  to  what  is  already  admitted  in  regard  to  the  theory  of  concentra- 
tion, viz,  the  requirements  to  effect  separation  are,  first,  difiereuces  of  specific  gravity ; 
second,  a  proper  agitation  of  the  crushed  ore  by  a  fluid  medium,  so  as  to  force  the 
lighter  gangue  to  the  surface  and  allow  the  heavier  to  sink  or  remain  at  the  bottom. 

I  need  only  discuss  the  latter  condition.  If  air  would  not  properly  agitate  or 
lift  the  ore  intermittently,  then  air  would  be  out  of  the  question.  But  air  is  made  to 
act  upon  the  crushed  ore  so  as  to  suspend  it  intermittently,  in  rapid  succession,  or  a 
continuous  blast  will  carry  aU  before  it  just  as  a  stream  of  water  would.  Therefore 
we  have  in  air  a  medium  which  will  act  with  sufficient  force  and  power  to  properly 
agitate,  suspend,  and  lift  the  ore,  and,  on  account  of  its  small  density,  the  ore  can  be 
lifted  and  allowed  to  subside  from  420  to  500  times  per  minute,  and  the  medium  does 
not,  like  water,  aflbrd  a  current  or  stream  sufficient  to  carry  away  the  mineral. 

Another  fact  may  also  be  properly  mentioned,  which  is  of  some  importance,  viz,  that 
dry  ore  particles  in  the  operation  of  separation  slide  by  each  other  more  freely,  that  is, 
with  less  friction  in  air  than  they  do  in  water.  This  may  be  proved  by  noting  the 
angle  at  which  a  pile  of  dry  ore  will  rest  in  air,  and  the  same  ore  in  water.  Dry  ore, 
sized  between  10  and  20  mesh  screens  (to  the  linear  inch)  rests  in  air  at  an  angle  from 
base  of  35^  degrees,  but  in  water  at  2  degrees  steeper  angle.  If  wet  ore  in  water  flowed 
as  freely  as  dry  ore,  the  buoyancy  of  water  would  cause  the  same  ore  to  rest  at  a  less 
angle  in  water,  instead  of  a  greater  angle. 

By  reference  again  to  the  quotation  made,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  idea  is  given  that 
separation  is  due  to  the  difference  in  time  of  falling  of  the  mineral  and  gangue  after 
each  impulse  or  lift,  whereas  the  separation  takes  p&ce  at  each  lift,  on  aooount  of  the 
lighter  being  lifted  farther  than  the  heavy :  for  when  the  impulses  are  properly  ad- 
justed, the  lighter  is  the  only  portion  decidedly  raised,  while  the  heavier  is  but  slightly 
acted  upon,  and  the  amount  of  separation  that  tiUces  place  at  each  subsidence  of  the 
ore  is  too  slight,  if  any,  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  It  will  be  readily  understood, 
then,  that  the  buoyancy  of  water  can  be  no  aid  in  separating  ores,  but,  on  the  contrary^ 
it  retards  separation  by  limiting  the  lifts  to  120  per  minute,  and,  as  I  have  already 
shown,  in  other  respects  is  the  inferior  medium. 

But  a  still  farther  illustration  of  the  remarkable  difference  in  favor  of  air  as  a  con- 
centrating medium  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  air-jig  concentrates  successfully  all 
the  crushed  ore  except  floating  dust ;  that  is,  all  that  is  not  of  a  grade  finer  than  about 
•gix!  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter  is  successfully  treated  by  the  air-process.  In  practice^ 
at  first,  I  employed  a  screen  of  10,000  holes  to  the  square  inch,  to  take  out  the  dust. 
All  the  granular  particles  up  to  10,000  to  the  square  inch  are  readily  concentrated,  but 
lately  it  is  found  practicable  to  employ  a  gentle  current  of  air  to  remove  the  dust,  so 
that  all  grains  up  to  at  least  Yhf  P&i*t  of  an  inch  go  to  the  separators  for  concentration. 
But  with  water  it  becomes  difficult  to  concentrate,  with  the  jig,  finer  grains  than  s'^of 
an  inch,  (or  a  12-mesh  screen.) 

In  several  tests  made  in  concentrating  unsized  ore — ranging  fiom  such  as  delivered 
through  an  S-mesh  screen  to  the  finest  slimes  or  dust— I  have  (with  Gilpin  County, 
Col.,  gold-ores)  found  that  ten  per  cent,  of  the  concentrations  would  pass  a  screen  of 
100  mesh,  or  10,000  holes  to  the  square  inch,  and  much  of  which  amount,  of  course, 
would  pass  a  considerably  finer  screen.  Yet  all  these  mineral  particles,  so  greatly  dif- 
fering in  size,  can  by  air  be  concentrated  at  one  operation,  in  one  pile,  and  the  gangue 
in  another — facf*8  which  establish  conclusively,  and  beyond  contradiction,  that  the  role 
applying  with  water  does  not  meet  the  case  in  dry  concentration.    Nevertheless,  for 
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the  beet  reeulta  sizing  ie  indispensable,  and  I  recommend  the  adoption  of  thiee  or  four 
grades. 

So  that,  looking  at  the  subject  in  every  point  of  vie w,  everything  considered,  both 
as  to  the  results  obtained  practically  and  in  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  air  is  shown 
to  possess  superior  advantages  as  a  concentrating  medium  over  that  of  water. 

superintendent  T.  G.  Negus  has  furnished  me  the  following  reliable  results  x>f  work- 
ing three  different  lots  of  ore  at  the  Dry  Concentrating  Mill  at  Star  CaSion,  Nevada  : 

66,800  lbs.  of  ore  from  De  Soto  mine,  assay  $72.24 •2,412  81 

Mineral  No.  l.—l,  013  lbs.,  assay  1722.71 $366  04 

Mineral  No.  2.— 1, 092  lbs.,  assay  $1,167.57 648  40 

Mineral  No.  3.—    515  lbs.,  assay  $1,204.54 3a5  35 

Dust  from  bin,  11, 998  lbs.,  assay  $138.17 828  88 

2, 148  67 

Or  89.05  i)er  cent,  saved. 

38,150  lbs.  Sheba  ore,  assay  value  per  T.,  56.72 1,081  93 

Mineral  No.  l.—l,  072  lbs.,  assay  $441.09 $236  41 

Mineral  No.  2.— 1, 077  lbs.,  assav  $559.86 301  48 

Mineral  No.  3.—    664  lbs.,  assay  $780.40 251  28 

Dust  from  Cham.  2,881  lbs.,  assay  $90.56 139  09 

928  26 

Or  86  per  cent,  saved. 

3,260  lbs.  Seminole  ore,  assay  value  per  T.,  $4.84 7  88 

Mineral  No.  1.-^  lbs.,  assay  $32.32 $0  88 

Mineral  No.  2.— 49  lbs.,  assay  $86.87 2  12 

Mineral  No.  3.— 48  lbs.,  assay  $135.10 3  24 

6  24 

Or  80.47  per  cent,  saved. 

Mr.  Negus  says :  **  I  inclose  the  results  of  working  three  different  lots  of  ore— one 
from  De  fctoto,  one  from  Sheba,  and  one  small  lot  of  very  low  grade  ore  from  the  Semi- 
nole. This  I  send,  not  that  it  is  really  of  any  practical  value,  but  to  show  how  very 
sensitive  the  machinery  is  in  taking  out  the  mineral  where  there  is  only  the  very 
smallest  amount." 

The  De  Soto  and  Sheba  are  the  only  mines  in  Star  Cafion  which  fhmish  any  ore. 
The  ores  are  antimonial  silver  mixed  with  black  sulphurets  of  silver,  a  class  of  ores 
exceedingly  difficult  to  concentrate  with  water. 

In  Cornwall  the  concentrated  tin-ores  contain  all  the  copper,  iron,  and  arsenical 
pyrites.  This  concentrated  product  is  charged  into  a  reverberatory  furnace  and  roasted, 
for  the  i)urpoae  of  oxidizing  the  arsenical  and  sulphur  combinations,  in  order  to  change 
the  specific  gravity.  The  roasted  ore  is  again  concentrated,  and  sometimes  if  the  ore 
is  very  impure  the  roasting  and  concentrating  is  again  repeated. 

With  air  the  concentration  of  Cornwall  tin-ore  is  effected  more  completely  with- 
out roasting. 

Also,  zinc  blende  is  separated  from  galena  with  ease  and  rapidity. 

Kryolite  from  spathic  iron : 

Specific  gravity  of  kryolite 2.9 

Specific  gravity  of  spathic  iron 3.9 

Also  the  various  snlphuret  ores  of  silver,  zinc,  copper,  and  Colorado  gold- ores  are 
concentrated  with  a  very  small  Iosr  as  compared  with  the  loss  following  wet  concen- 
tration. 

Emery  from  quartz  or  iron-ore. 

Coffee  from  stones.  • 

Iron  pyrites  or  nickel  ores  from  hornblende. 

Diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  from  sand,  quartz,  gravel,  d^c,  and  many  other 
substances  which  have  too  slight  a  difference  in  specific  gravity  to  be  separated  by 
means  of  water. 

In  addition  to  the  advantage  of  saving  a  larger  percentage  of  the  value  contained 
in  such  ores  as  have  heretofore  been  concentrated  by  means  of  water,  the  successful 
separation  or  concentration  of  those  which  water  cannot  treat,  and  the  greater  rapidity 
of  concentration,  may  be  mentioned  the  greater  convenience  and  simplicity  secured  in 
the  use  of  air  as  the  concentrating  medium. 

In  some  cases,  no  doubt,  the  percentage  of  loss  in  dry  concentration  will  be  greater 
than  the  results  furnished  by  Mr.  Negus.  Then,  again,  in  many  oases,  the  loss  will  be 
less.  The  following  example  will  illustrate  the  benefits  following  from  dry  concentra- 
tion: 
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TABLE  I. 

Cost  of  coDcentratiDg  5  tons  of  oro  into  one  ton,  at  $2  per  ton $10  00 

Cost  of  smeltiDg  oue  ton  of  concentrated  ore 35  00 

Total  cost  of  redacing5  tons  of  ore 45  00 

Cost  of  smelting  5  tons  of  ore^  at  $35 175  00 

A  difiorence  in  favor  of  concentration  on  5  tons  of  ore  of 130  00 

Hence,  on  50  tons  of  ore  per  day,  (the  work  of  one  mill) 1,300  00 

And  on  the  total  work  of  one  year  of  300  days,  a  saving  of 390, 000  00 

Continuing  the  comparison  between  the  two  methods  to  the  practical  results  to  l>e 
secured  by  adopting  1  he  plan  of  dry  concentration,  I  will  assume  that  we  have  an  ore  of 
which  the  assay  value  is  $100  per  ton,  and  that  a  concentration  of  5  tons  into  1  is  effected. 
I  will  allow  a  loss  of  10  per  cent,  in  concentration,  while  it  will  be  fair  to  assume,  again, 
that  when  the  deleterious  gangne  rock  is  removed,  the  oneton  of  concentrated  ore  can 
be  smelted  or  otherwise  treated  with  no  greater  loss  than  5  per  cent.  Accordingly, 
bringing  in  the  aul  of  concentration,  we  shall  have  the  following: 

TABLE  n. 

Original  value  of  5  tons  of  oro  at  §100  per  ton *...  $300  00 

Cost  of  concentrating  5  tons  into  1,  at  $2  per  ton §10  00 

Loss  of  10  per  cent,  m  4  tons  of  tailings 50  00 

Cost  of  smelting,  d:c.,  1  ton  of  concentrated  ore 35  00 

Loss  in  smelting  of  5  per  cent,  of  concentrated  ore ^ 22  50 

Total  cost  of  treating  5  tons  of  ore 117  50 

Amount  left  overcoats  of  reduction •.  .-,.^^^^..    382  50 

WITHOUT  CONCENTRATION. 

Cost  of  smelting,  &c.,  5  tons  of  ore,  at  $35 ...*. $175  00 

LoB6«f  10  percent,  on  5  tons 50  00 

Total  cost  of  treating  5  tons 225  00 

Amount  left  over  costs  of  reduction 275  00 

A  ditference  in  favor  of  first  concentrating  on  5  tons  of  ore 107  50 

The  above  table  will  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  comi>arative  cost  of  the  two 
methods  of  treating  ores. 

lu  addition  to  such  ImprovemeDts  in  the  machine,  I  have  provided,  to 
be  attached  to  the  latter,  a  slide-rest;  this,  whenever  the  steel  rings 
become  worn  uneven,  is  brought  into  use  for  turning  them  true  again. 

Screens, — The  plan  of  revolving  screens  is  that  which  I  have  adopted,  as  beet  suited 
for  the  work  to  be  performed  ;  and  perhaps  the  only  features  particularly  reqairing 
notice,  in  the  department  of  screens,  are  those  in  respect  to  their  systematic  manafJEu:- 
ture,  and  the  adaptation  of  all  their  parts  to  the  sizing  they  are  intended  to  elfect. 

The  screens  are  made  larger  at  one  end,  in  order  to  give  the  proper  incline  for  dis- 
charging the  ore,  while  allowing  the  shaft  to  be  placed  horizontal.  By  having  the 
screens  themselves  cone-shaped,  and  the  shafts  accordingly  horizontal  and  parallel 
with  each  other,  the  Important  advantages  are  secured  of  rendering  it  convenient  to 
drive  in  the  ordinary  way  by  belts,  and  also  of  the  facility  of  driving  one  shaft  by  the 
other,  an  arrangement  shown  in  the  Plan  of  Mill,  where  the  lowermost  one  is  driven 
directly  from  the  main  power,  this  in  turn  made  to  drive  the  next,  and  so  on. 

The  bearings  of  these  shafts,  as  with  those  throughout  the  mill,  are  self-adjusting ; 
s6  that,  in  case  the  shafts  spring  or  become  out  of  line,  the  boxes  will  still  bear  tnuy 
on  the  journals. 

To  prevent  clogging  of  the  screen,  I  have  arranged  hammers  or  weights  to  slide  on 
bolts  hanging  inside  of  the  screen,  the  action  of  which  is  to  jar  out  particles  that 
may  have  stuck  in  the  meshes.  A  light  blow  on  the  top  of  the  screen  serves  best  to 
loosen  and  throw  out  any  particles  sticking  in  the  meshes,  at  the  same  time  that  (ow- 
ing to  some  elasticity  of  the  frame  as  a  whole)  it  affects  less  the  lower  portion,  as  is 
desirable  it  should  do,  since  whatever  Jar  the  soi'eens  receive  when  at  the  lowest  point 
is  likely  to  fasten  the  particles  only  the  more  firmly. 

Kubber  cushions  or  springs  placed  on  the  end  of  the  bolt  next  to  the  screen  soften 
the  blow  of  the  hammer  at  the  lower  side  of  the  screen,  as  shown  in  the  cut. 
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The  dry  conoentralor. — The  plate  accompiiDjiDg  this  draoriptioD  in  a  traHBTeise  iec- 
tional  view. 

Th«  maoUne  ia  oompoaed  essentiallf  of  the  iollowing  parte:  A  rMeWei  H,  to  hold 
the  CTDsbed  ore ;  an  ore-bed  O,  on  irhioh  tbe  oi«  is  Babmitt«d  to  ^Iie  actioo  of  air ;  the 
two  gates  O  Q,  one  to  regalate  the  flow  of  ore  from  tbe  receiver  B,  tbe  other  to  deter- 
]uine  the  depth  of  ore  on  tbe  or&-bed ;  a  pawoge  C,  in  which  the  oiinoeiitrated  oi«  de- 
■oenda,  and  roller  B,  to  ^Eeot  and  resnlate  the  disclutrge  of  the  wune ;  a  &n  B,  to 
fpve  the  pofb  of  air;  a  trip-wheel,  lever,  and  Hpriiiff  to  operate  the  &ui;  Mid  » 
Tatobet-wheel  and  pawl  to  impart  revotntiin  to  the  roller  B. 

Stction. 


mirmii 

CrgM-HcUon  nl  £nim'*  ConccDtrator. 

Tbe  mode  of  operating  the  machine  is  as  follows :  Ore  is  placed  in  tbe  receiver  H, 
and  the  dri vine-pulley  set  in  motion.  Tbe  tiip-wheel,  flied  on  tbe  opposite  end  of 
the  pulle<r-flbafc,  worka  b^  its  cam-sbaped  teeth  ngninst  tbe  lever ;  and  by  tbe  alternate 
action  of  this  wheel,  forcing  the  lever  in  one  direction,  and  of  tbe  spring,  nhichatonce 
and  enddenl;  carries  it  back  again,  tbe  fan  B  is  made  to  swing  on  the  shaft  1,  sending 
at  each  npward  movement  a  qaick  and  sharp  poff  of  air  through  the  ore-bed,  and  lift- 
ing slightly  the  ore  lying  on  it.  As  there  are  six  projeotions  npon  the  trip-wfaeel,  it 
foIiowB  that  the  moderate  speed  of  70  to  BO  revolntiona  of  thie  per  minnte  will  give 
420  to  430  npward  movements  of  the  fan  in  the  same  time,  and  conseqnently  a  cones- 
ponding  number  of  pnffa  of  air  to  agitate  the  ore;  this  rate  is  sufficient  to  secure 
steady  motion  of  the  heavy  balance  pnllcy,  and  yet  not  bo  fast  as  to  produce  any  no- 
pleasant  jar  or  noise— tbe  machine  workiEg  smoothly  and  easil;;. 

The  ore-bed  is  composed  of  wire-ganze  tubes,  plnced  at  distances  from  each  other  of 
■^,  i,  g,  and  i  of  an  inch,  according  to  the  ffcade  of  ore  to  be  concentrated— the  Qner 
teqniring  that  the  tabes  be  set  nearer  together,  while  the  coarser  allow  of  their  being 
fanhei  apart.  Tbe  ore-bed,  situated  in  front  of  tbe  fan,  as  plainly  shown  in  the  sec- 
tional view,  is  formed  by  these  tubes— their  ends  next  to  tbe  fan  being  open,  and  tbe 
air  from  the  bellows,  entering  these,  escapes  throngh  the  top  and  si(^  of  tbe  tabes, 
agitating  tbe  ore  that  lies  on  them,  and  also  that  between  them  near  the  aorface. 

The  ore  between  tbe  tubes  reats  on  that  immediately  underneath,  in  the  passage  C, 
and  sinks  as  fast  as  the  roller  K,  at  the  bottom,  effects  its  discharge.  The  tubes  being 
open  OD  tbe  lover  side,  any  fine  ore  passing  tbrough  the  meshes  of  wire  gauze  simply 
descends  with  tbe  main  body  C,  thus  preventing  any  linbility  of  the  tubes  to  lilliDg  np. 

in  diseharging  the  concentrated  ore  C,  the  roller  R  is  operated  (as  mentioned  above) 
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by  means  of  the  ratchet-wheel  and  pawl,  and,  the  latter  being  carried  by  a  crank  on 
the  trip-wheel,  it  follows  that  its  speed  is  governed  by  the  speed  of  this  wheel,  which 
also  gives  motion  to  the  fan  B ;  by  this  connection  the  fan,  which  eflfeots  the  concen- 
tration, and  the  roller,  which  discharges  the  concentrated  ore,  are  made  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  each  other.  The  importance  of  this  featnre  will  be  apparent,  when  it  ia 
remembered  that  the  amoant  of  ore  concentrated  in  a  given  time  depends  on  the  nnna- 
b«»r  of  puffs  of  air  supplied  per  minute ;  so  that,  as  the  arrangement  here  secnres,  the 
motion  of  the  discharge-roller  shoald  be  controlled  and  regulated  to  correspond  with 
the  speed  of  the  fan. 

To  accomplish  more  satisfactorily  the  result  sought,  the  crank  which  carries  the 
pawl  can  also  be  adjusted,  by  varying  its  length ;  so  that  the  speed  of  the  roller  may 
DC  further  regulated,  according  to  the  richness  of  the  ore. 

As  already  stated,  the  upper  gate  G  governs  the  flow  of  ore  from  the  receiver  H  to 
the  ore-bed,  whilst  the  lower  gate  G  is  so  set  as  to  determine  the  thickness  of  the 
stratum  of  ore  lying  upon  the  latter.  The  reason  for  this  last  arrangement  is  found  in 
the  necessity  of  increasing  or  diminishing  the  depth  of  the  bed  of  ore  operated  on, 
according  to  the  coarseness  or  fineness  of  grade — ^the  finer  the  crushed  ore  the  thinner 
should  the  stratum  be. 

The  strap,  with  its  screw  fastenings,  serves,  first,  to  prevent  the  roller-attachment  of 
the  lever  from  striking  the  body  of  the  trip-wheel  as  it  falls  from  each  of  the  cam- 
shaped  projections ;  and  secondly,  to  resulate  the  extent  of  movement  of  the  fan.  That 
is  to  say,  the  strap  must  in  all  cases  be  so  adjusted  that  the  small  roller  working 
against  the  trip-wneel  shall  not  strike  at  the  foot  of  the  cam — ^the  strap  serving  in  this 
manner  to  cushion  the  blow  and  prevent  noise.  Further,  by  tightening  up  or  dacking 
off  by  means  of  the  screw-fastening,  the  fan  is  carried  in  its  vibration  through  a 
greater  or  less  space,  producing  accordingly  a  stronger  or  lighter  puff  of  air. 

It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  tne  volume  of  the  puff  of  air  required  varies 
with  each  grade  of  ore  ox>erated  upon.  Now,  with  the  strap  arrangement  alone,  the 
volume  of  the  puff  can  be  regulated  to  the  exact  requirements  of  different  grades  of 
material.  But,  as  the  finest  grades  of  ore  demand  much  less  movement  of  the  fan  than 
do  the  coarser,  it  is  preferab^  to  have  an  additional  means  of  control ;  and  to  supply 
snob,  trip-wheels  of  different  sizes  are  provided  along  with  each  machine.  It  is,  in 
working,  better  to  select  a  trip-wheel  which  gives  a  movement  corresponding  most 
nearly  to  that  required,  and  then  to  make  the  nicer  adjustments  by  means  of  the 
screw  and  strap ;  but  the  roller  must  in  no  instance  strike  at  the  foot  of  the  cam. 

The  novel  features,  then,  to  be  particularly  noted  in  this  separator,  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  ore-bed,  formed  of  wire-gauze  tubes,  which  are  set  in  a  frame  a  short  distance 
apart,  thus  allowing  'the  ore  to  descend  between  them,  is  a  novel  and  original  device 
for  securing  the  removal  of  the  concentrated  ore,  as  fast  as  the  separation  on  the  bed 
is  completed. 

The  entire  width  of  the  ore-bed  in  the  largest  size  machine  is  4  feet,  and  along  this  the 
tubes,  only  i  inch  wide,  are  set,  with  intervening  spaces  of  from  -A?  to  ^  of  an  inch ; 
consequently,  the  total  extent  of  openings  through  wnich  the  ore  falls,  amounts  in  the 
one  case  to  i  and  in  the  other  to  i  of  the  entire  ore-bed.  Thia  construction  gives  a  * 
great  amount  of  space  through  which  to  deliver  the  concentrated  material,  and  of 
course  distributes  the  discharge  over  such  space ;  so  that  at  no  single  point  does  the 
ore  sink  rapidly,  and  yet  the  action  of  the  air  is  perfect  and  equal  over  the  entire 
extent  of  the  ore-bed. 

2.  The  second  feature  in  importance  is  the  automatic  discharge-roller  R.  This 
being  driven  by  the  motion  that  works  the  fan,  and  its  rate  of  revolution  being  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  manner  already  explained,  regulated  according  to  the  richness 
of  the  ore,  it  follows  that  the  concentration  of  the  material,  and  its  dischai^e,  are 
effected  in  concert ;  the  result  is,  that  when  the  generol  speed  of  the  machine  slackens, 
the  concentration  being  of  course  less,  the  rate  of  delivery  is  (as  it  should  be)  corres- 
pondingly reduced. 

3.  The  third  feature  is  the  general  simplicity  of  the  device  for  producing  tne  puffs 
of  air;  namely,  a  fan  or  plate,  furnished  with  rubber  valves,  swinging  on  its  proper 
shaft,  and  directly  actuated  by  means  of  a  single  lever  L. 

4.  The  next  feature  requiring  notice  is  the  combined  operation  of  the  trip-wheel  and 
spring,  in  actuating  the  fan  or  bellows-plate.  The  wheel,  by  the  gradual  action  of  its 
cams,  throws  the  lever  L  back,  and  consequently  the  fan  or  bellows-plate  downward, 
with  a  movement  as  gentle  as  is  possible  for  one  so  rapid,  when,  immediately  after, 
the  spring  carries  the  fan  quickly  upward — the  two  motions,  in  this  way,  securing  all 
the  time  practicable  for  the  air  to  fill  the  space  above  the  fan,  and  then  the  expuUion 
of  this  with  a  sudden  impulse  through  the  ore-bed,  imparting  a  lift  to  the  ore,  as 
already  explained. 

The  superiority  of  this  particular  device  over  cams,  cranks,  &c.,  arises  from  the  fact 
that,  with  it,  a  considerable  variation  of  the  speed  of  the  machine  does  not  affect  the 
quality  of  the  concentration,  but  only  the  rate,  and  so,  the  quantity.  If  the  trip- 
wheel  revolves  slowly,  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  fau  is  of  course  less ;  but  as  the 
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spring  cansea  the  upward  movement,  the  puff  of  air  is  of  practically  uniform  strengtily 
and  we  thereby  obtain  at  all  speeds  what  we  may  term  a  concentrating  stroke  of  the 
bellows. 

The  more  sharply  or  distinctly  the  Jets  of  air  are  given,  the*  more  perfect  and  well- 
deiihed  will  be  the  separation,  and  the  greater  may  be  the  varying  sizes  of  the  grains. 
And  the  more  rapidly  in  sncoession  are  the  jets  of  air  repeated^  the  greater  will  be  the 
amount  of  work  done  in  a  ^iven  time. 

5.  In  reference  to  the  action  of  the  strap  and  adjasting-screw,  althongh  in  itself  im- 
portant, the  explanations  already  presented  are  deemed  sufficient. 

6.  The  gate  on  the  hopper  H  compels  the  ore  to  flow  on  the  ore-bed  as  an  under-cur- 
rent, and  as  the  pufls  are  regulated  to  agitate  just  perceptibly  the  heavy  portion  of  the 
material,  it  follows  that  only  the  lighter  portion  will  rise  to  the  surface  and  be  thrown 
(as  tailings)  over  the  lower  gate  G,  while  the  heavy  continues  to  sink  through  the  ore- 
bed,  and  to  be  discharged  below. 

This  feature  of  the  under-flow  of  ore,  just  mentioned,  enables  us  to  concentrate  per- 
feotly  with  a  very  short  travel  of  tiie  material,  or,  in  other  words,  to  employ  a  short 
ore-bed,  a  condition  of  things  which  proves  for  several  reasons  of  great  advantage,  viz : 

By  thus  having  a  short  ore-bed,  we  are  allowed  to  extend  what  we  can  properly  term 
the  width  of  the  bed,  thereby  greatly  increasing  the  capacity  of  a  machine  of  given 
size.  All  other  experimenters  have  caused  the  delivery  and  discharge  of  the  ore  to 
take  place  over  the  shorter  dimension  of  the  machine,  and  the  travel  of  the  ore  over 
the  longer  dimension ;  the  exact  reverse  of  this  is  secured  in  the  machine  here  described, 
viz,  the  distance  of  travel  of  the  ore  over  the  bed  is  only  5  inches,  while  the  line  of  over- 
flow is  extended  to  4  feet,  or  can  be  at  pleasure  made  still  greater. 

Again,  a  short  ore-bed  enables  us  to  use  a  small  fan  or  bellows ;  thereby  reducing  the 
size  of  the  machine,  as  also  the  power  required  to  run  it,  and  the  vibration  attending 
rapid  movement. 

Finally,  a  more  even  and  uniform  agitation  is  secured,  when  the  ore  is  confined 
within  narrow  limits;  and  consequently,  more  satisfactory  results  are  for  this  reason 
also  obtained. 

7.  The  feature  last  considered  leads  us  naturally  to  the  shape  of  the  machine.  Since 
I  have  discovered  that  a  short  ore-bed,  of  only  5  or  6  inches  length,  is  not  only  sufficient 
but  imfact  much  mperioTf  for  the  purposes  required,  and  that  the  width  of  the  bed  and 
extent  of  overflow  can  accordingly  be  greatly  increased,  thus  largely  increasing  also 
the  amount  of  concentration  for  a  given  size  of  machine,  I  am  able  so  to  place  the  fan 
and  to  gronp  in  compact  form  all  the  working  parts,  as  very  considerably  tu  reduce  the 
entire  bulk  of  the  machinery  and  frame,  the  whole  being  kept  to  a  small  and  convenient 
size,  in  comparison  with  the  amount  of  work  performed. 

8.  The  frame  is  made  deep,  and  provided  with  a  door  to  inclose  the  principal  work- 
ing parts,  a  feature,  however,  which  is  not  considered  essential. 

JBefore  leaving  the  cnbjeot  of  the  concentrating-machine,  attention  should  further  be 
called  to  the  fact,  that  with  it  the  pufls  of  air,  in  agitating  or  lifting  the  ore,  efiect  at 
the  same  time  the  delivery  of  fresh  supplies  from  the  receiver,  ana  help  to  force  the 
tailings  over  the  lower  gate,  G. 

The  puffs  of  air  are,  at  the  start,  regulated  to  agitate  sufficiently  the  ore  on  the  bed ; 
but  should  the  richness  of  the  latter  increase  during  working,  or  too  large  a  supply 
collect  at  one  time  on  the  bed,  the  air  ceases  to  lift  or  agitate  the  material  so  much  as 
before ;  and  thus  a  check  is  at  once  furnished  to  prevent  loss  by  the  overflowing  of 
heavy  ore  in  the  tailings.  No  such  check  is  possible  in  water  concentmtion ;  because 
water  moves  practically  as  a  solid,  and  carries  all  before  it. 

All  the  parts  in  this  machine  liable  to  wear  in  the  course  of  time  are  manufactured 
to  duplicate,  and  accordingly  can  be  cheaply  replaced. 

The  machine  measures  6  feet  in  length  over  all,  3  feet  in  width,  and  3  feet  10  inches 
height.  It  weighs,  complete,  1,200  pounds,  and  is  capable  of  concentrating  ^  ton  per 
hour  with  ^  horse-power.  Besides  tiie  large  machines,  I  manufacture  smaller  ones,  of 
the  weight  '^f  150  pounds,  for  the  requirements  of  laboratories  and  of  mining  pros- 
pectors. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  MILL  FOR  DRY-CRUSHING  AND  CONCENTRATION  OF  ORES. 

The  accompanying  plan  of  mill  showing  the  best  arrangement  of  the  machinery  for 
crushing,  screening,  and  concentration  of  ores  is  designed  with  a  view  to  economize  in 
the  labor  and  expense  required  to  operate  it. 

In  this  plan  some  of  the  economical  features  introduced  in  practice  are  not  shown  for 
the  purpose  of  better  illustrating  clearly  the  operation  simply  of  crushing,  sizing,  and 
concentrating,  including  the  means  of  drying  the  ore. 

One  important  feature  omitted  is  that  for  weighing  after  drying  and  crushing  Jnst 
previous  to  sizing.  The  plan  adopted  is  simple  and  saves  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
expense,  and  secures  greater  accuracy  in  the  weight  of  ore  treated. 

The  mill  is  represented  as  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  or  mountain  side,  a  course 
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secnrmg  some  conveDiences.    By  this  plan  the  ore  is  delirered  in  the  third  stoiy,  and 
at  this  point  fed  to  the  jaw-crasher,  whioh  breaks  the  ore  into  small  fragments. 

The  ore  thus  broken  falls  into  the  drying-oven  to  release  it  from  outside  moisture. 

The  drying-oven  is  made  of  cast  iron.  The  bottom,  as  plainly  repreeeoted,  is  ar- 
ranged in  step  fashion  y  so  as  to  allow  the  hot  air  or  fire  to  pass  up  through  the  spaces 
between  the  ore.  It  wiU  be  readily  understood  that  fiuon  a  system  of  drying  will 
secure  the  most  rapid  and  economical  results.  The  heat,  after  it  passes  through  the 
ore  with  the  moisture  it  carries,  is  conducted  away  through  a  flue  or  pipe  in  the  ordi- 
nary way. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  dryer  is  arranged  a  shute,  ca]pable  of  being  adjusted  at  such  an 
an^le  as  just  to  deliver  the  oro  to  the  endless  belt  in  a.  comparatively  thin  stratom. 
This  belt  is  a^usted  in  speed  to  carry  the  ore  away  from  the  dryer  and  deliver  it  to 
the  first  pair  of  rolls  at  the  same  rate  it  is  fed  to  the  crusher.  If  feeding  at  the  crusher 
is  stopped,  the  carrier  belt  should  also  be  stopped,  as  it  is  essential  to  have  the  diyer 
always  quite  or  nearly  fall,  A  shifting  belt,  which  is  under  the  immediate  and  easy- 
control  of  the  man  at  the  crusher,  supplies  the  means  of  starting  and  stopping  the 
carrier-belt  at  pleasure. 

The  dryer  will  hold  about  1^  tons,  so,  at  a  rate  of  crushing  equal  to  3  tons  per  hoar, 
the  oro  will  be  half  an  hour  traveling  through  the  furnace,  a  space  of  time  believed  to 
be  quite  (and  moro  than)  sufficient  to  dry  it. 

Alter  passing  between  the  first  pair  of  rolls  the  crushed  oro  (now  about  the  size  of 
com)  flows  to  the  screen,  and  all  that  is  fine  enough  taken  out  and  allowed  to  flow  at 
once  to  the  levator. 

The  coarse  portion  flows,  by  means  of  properly  arranged  and  adjusted  shutes,  to  the 
seeond  pair  of  rolls,  which  complete  the  crushing. 

The  object  in  taking  out  the  oro  which  has  been  crashed  sofficiently  by  the  flrst  rolls 
is  twofold,  namely :  The  portion  already  so  reduced  should  be  saved  from  further  crush- 
ing, to  provent  making  t<x>  much  fine  stuff;  and,  secondly,  as  each  machine  is  a^Jnsted 
to  crash  finer  than  the  one  preceding,  it  is  not  capable  of  operating  on  the  same  weight 
or  bulk  of  oro.  The  elevator  delivers  all  the  crushed  ore  to  the  uppermost  screen,  which 
takes  out  any  particles  that  may  still  be  too  coarse,  such  small  percentage  of  coarse 
product  being  sent  back  through  a  shute  (shown  in  the  plate)  to  tbe  first  pair  of  rolls 
for  recrashing.  The  portion  passing  through  the  meshes  of  the  first  screen  flows  to 
the  second,  and  so  much  as  goes  through  the  second  screen  again  to  the  third,  and  so 
on. 

From  the  larger  end  of  tbe  second  screen  we  get  the  first  or  coarsest  grade  of  ore  for 
concentration,  and  which  flows  to  tbe  bin.  From  the  end  of  tbe  third  we  obtain  the 
second  ffrade,  and  that  from  the  end  of  the  fourth  screen  is  the  third  grade,  and  what 
passes  through  the  meshes  of  the  fourth  screen  is  the  fourth  grade  of  ore,  making  in 
all  4  sizes,  each  size  flowing  to  one  of  the  four  bins. 

From  tne  bins  the  ore  flows  directly  downward  to  the  separator,  situated  on  the  floor 
below. 

Tbe  tailings  from  the  first  eight  separators  are  removed  by  any  convenient  means 
from  the  building,  but  the  concentrated  ore,  with  some  gangue  with  it,  flows  to  the  con- 
centrators on  the  basement-floor,  where  it  is  reconcentratd  to  remove  all  the  gangne. 

In  practice  it  is  found  to  be  more  convenient  and  economical  not  to  concentrate  too 
highly  in  the  first  operation,  but  to  allow  some  gangue  to  go  with  the  concentrated 
mineral.  If  the  mineral  contains  some  gangue  it  is  an  evidence  there  is  no  loss 
of  valuable  ore  going  ofl'  with  the  tailings,  so  the  rich  concentrations  are  allowed  to 
flow  to  a  single  set  ot  machines  below,  and  there  reconcentrated. 

In  this  o.peration  is  obtained  a*  pure  concentrated  mineral  and  a  small  amount  of  rich 
tailings,  but  this  latter  (rich  tailings)  is  sent  back  by  the  elevator  to  be  concentrated 
ovor  again  on  the  machine  above. 

A  few  hours  of  the  24  is  sufficient  time  to  do  all  the  reconcentrating,  as  the  bulk, 
compared  to  the  original  ore,  is  greatly  reduced. 

This  system  of  reconceutrating  renders  good  concentration  easy,  serves  as  a  check 
to  loss  in  the  tailing,  and  proves  economical  in  practice. 

The  dust  made  by  crushing  is  withdrawn  through  properly  arranged  dust-pipes. 
The  exhaust-fan  for  removing  the  dust  is  connected  with  a  main  dust-pipe  (not  shown) 
placed  against  the  elevator  trunk,  and  all  dust-pipes  from  crashers,  separators,  and 
screen-chambers  lead  into  the  main  i^ipe. 

The  screens  are  provided  with  latticed  hoppers,  which  allows  a  current  of  air  to  flow 
freely  up  through  tbe  screen-chambers,  which  removes  the  floating  dust,  but  all  which 
does  not  float  in  a  gentle  current  flows  to  the  bins,  so  that  all  grains  not  finer  than  7^1; 

Sart  of  an  inch  are  concentrated.    Each  chamber  is  connected  by  separate  dust-pipes 
irectly  with  the  main  tube. 

The  dust  withdrawn  from  the  various  parts  of  the  mill  is  conveyed  through  a  tube 
and  carried  outside  of  the  building  some  distance  away  to  a  dust-chamber,  as  shown 
in  the  cut,  where  nearly  all  of  it  is  settled  and  saved  for  subsequent  treatment. 
The  importance  of  saving  the  dust,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  making  as  little  as 
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XK)88ible  in  crushing,  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  understood  that  all  the  dast  of 
ores  assay  always  about  double  the  value  of  the  original  in  base  and  precious  metals. 

In  order  to  produce  as  little  dust  as  possible,  in  crushing  at  the  rate  of  2  to  2^  tons 
per  hour,  2  sets  of  rolls  are  indispensable  and  even  3  sets  preferable  and  more  econom 
ical.    In  this  way  the  ore  is  brought  gradually  from  coarse  lumps  to  fine  sand. 

The  machinery  throughout  the  mill  is  of  the  best  possible  workmanship ;  and  each 
machine  employed  is  constructed  on  the  best  known  mechanical  principles.  No  pains 
or  money  have  been  spared  to  bring  each  machine  or  other  parts  to  a  condition  of  work- 
ing perfectly  with  all  the  rest,  and  also  with  th^  highest  efficiency. 

The  mill,  constructed  and  fitted  up  as  shown  in  the  plan,  is  capable  of  crushing  and 
conceut rating  at  the  rate  of  from  2  to  3  tons  per  hour. 

Machinery  and  plans  for  mills  of  less  or  greater  capacity  will  be  furnished  as  may  be 
required. 

The  number  of  men  required  to  keep  in  operation  a  mill  crushing  and  concentrating 
at  the  rate  of  3  tons  per  hour,  and  when  steam  is  the  motive  power,  is  6  men  for  day- 
work  and  3  for  night-work ;  and  when  water  is  the  motive  power,  5  men  for  day-work 
and  2  for  night- work. 

In  Galena,  Battle  Moantain  district,  Nevada,  as  I  learn  from  a  report 
received  since  the  preparation  of  the  chapter  on  Nevada,  (see  page 
172,)  the  White  and  Shilo  Consolidated  Company  •  had  a  Krom  con- 
centrating-mill  bnilt  la^t  summer  by  the  Erom  Concentrator  Company, 
to  dress  the  low-grade  ore  that  had  accnmulated  on  the  damps  of  the 
mines.  The  ore  consists  of  graywacke  slate  as  a  gangne,  and  contains 
sulphurets  of  silver,  lead,  iron,  zinc,  &c.,  with  hardly  any  quartz.  The 
macl\inery  is  propelled  by  a  steam-engine,  and  works  40  tons  in  twelve 
hours,  concentrating  about  5  tons  of  rock  into  one.  These  concentrates 
contain  about  30  per  cent,  of  lead  and  about  $130  silver  per  ton.  There 
being  no  drying-kiln  connected  with  the  mill,  the  wet  weather,  coming 
in  October  last,  forced  the  mill  to  stop.  While  operating  the  mill  ran 
only  twelve  hours  during  the  twenty-four,  and  about  500  tons  of  con- 
centrations were  shipped  from  Battle  Mountain  to  San  Francisco.  The 
White  Mine  was  worked  about  three  months  during  the  year,  with  only 
a  few  hands. 

*  I  helieve  this  is  the  company  called  on  page  172  the  Battle  Moantain  Company. — 
R.  W.  R. 
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THE  ACTION  OF  SMALL  SPHERES  OF  SOLIDS  IN  ASCEND- 
ING CURRENTS  OF  FLUIDS  AND  IN  FLUIDS  AT  REST, 

By  J.  C.  Bartlett,  A.  M.,  Cambridge f  Mass, 

The  following  discussion  •  was  suggested  by  an  experiment  of  Mr. 
Krom',  the  manufacturer  of  air-jigs,  to  illustrate  the  superiority  of  air 
over  water  as  a  medium  of  concentration.  The  paper  is  written  in  the 
interest  of  no  system  of  concentration,  but  simply  to  test  the  experi- 
ment, and,  perchance,  to  add  something  to  the  general  fund  of  informa- 
tion on  the  subject. 

To  speak  of  testing  an  experiment  by  a  theoretical  discussion  may 
seem  a  misuse  of  terms,  but  the  theories  concerning  falling  bodies 
and  the  resistance  of  fluids  are  pretty  well  crystallized  into  laws,  which 
may  properly  be  used  to  show  ivhere  experiments  which  seem  to  refute 
them  were  improperly  performed,  and  that  instead  of  refuting  they  only 
corroborate. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  sphere  of  galena  J  inch  in  diameter  and  a 
sphere  of  quartz  J  inch  in  diameter  are  equal-falling  in  water;  that  is, 
these  two  spheres,  being  placed  together  in  a  column  of  water  at  rest  or 
in  motion,  will  practically  remain  together,  falling  or  rising  together  or 
remaining  in  suspension.  Mr.  Krom,  to  show  that  these  spheres  could 
be  separated  in  a  current  of  air,  and  hence,  as  he  supposes,  to  show  that 
air  is  a  better  medium  for  separation  than  water,  performed  the  follow- 
ing experiment.  He  says :  ''  I  erected  two  glass  tubes,  each  2  inches  ia 
diameter  and  8  feet  high.  One  of  these  tubes  I  filled  with  water,  through 
the  other  I  forced  a  regulated  blast  of  air.  I  found  that,  practically,  as 
above  stated,  ^  inch  globule  of  galena  and  |-  inch  globule  of  quartz  fall 
in  equal  times  in  the  column  of  water.  But  when  the  blast  of  air  was 
regulated  to  retard  the  galena  in  falling  to  the  same  extent  as  water, 
then  the  f  of  quartz  was  sustained  by  the  blast  of  air  and  did  not  fall, 
while  the  galena  fell  as  rapidly  as  in  the  tube  of  water." 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  coincidence  that  the  quartz  ball  should  be 
exactly  held  in  suspension  and  the  galena  ball  should  *be  caused  to  fall 
in  exactly  the  same  time  as  in  water  by  the  same  blast  of  air.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  the  quartz  ball,  the  two  balls  being  transferred  from 
water  to  air,  losing  so  much  more  sustaining  force  due  to  the  buoyiancy 
of  the  water  than  the  galena,  would  tend  to  fall  faster  than  the  galena 
ball,  and  hence  that  a  blast  of  air  which  held  the  former  in  suspension 

*Thi8  mathematical  discusaioQ  of  t^e  phenomena  described  by  Mr.  Krom  in  the  pro- 
ceding  chapter  was  promised  for  the  present  report  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  bat  not  received 
untU  the  pages  were  in  press.  Like  many  other  valuable  contributions  to  this  and 
former  reports,  it  was  also  intended  as  a  paper  for  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers.  The  delay  in  the  publication  of  the  present  volume  has  brought  it  to  pass 
tbat  several  of  its  chapters  have  already  appeared  in  the  proceedings  of  that  society. 
But  they  are  not  on  that  account  any  less  valuable  to  the  public  for  which  these  pages 
are  intended.^E.  W.  B. 
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"would  canse  tlie  latter  to  rise.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sustaiDing  force 
due  to  the  velocity  of  the  air  would  be  much  greater  in  the  case  of  the 
quartz  than  the  galena,  so  that  a  blast  of  air  which  would  hold  the  for- 
mer in  suspension  might  allow  the  latter  to  fall.  What  the  actual  result 
would  be  can  only  be  determined  by  a  consideration  of  all  the  condi- 
tions together,  and  will  appear  from  the  following  investigation. 

In  Bittingers  treatise  on  ore-dressing  the  following  formulas  are  de- 
duced for  spherical  solids  in  a  rising  stream  of  water.  They  are  equally 
true  for  any  other  fluid,  if  we  make  the  proper  change  in  A  and  B  for 
difference  of  density : 

A^C'  - 1 


(l)t?  = 


HS^+^«) 


,2„  =  AO  +  l ,  _   1    |„g  (AO  +  l)i~-iAC-i) 

In  (2)  the  logarithm  is  the  Napierian,  C  is  the  velocity  of  the  ascending 
current  of  fluid,  v  the  velocity  of  the  sphere  at  the  end  of  t  seconds,  8 
the  distance  upward  passed  over  by  the  sphere  in  t  secotids. 

In  these  values  of  A  and  B,  a  =  25.5,  a  constant  determined  by  theory, 
and  verified  by  experiment,  being  the  force  in  kilograms  exerted  on  a 
surface  one  meter  square  by  water  flowing  directly  against  it  with  the 
velocity  of  one  meter  per  second ;  J  is  the  density  of  the  fluid,  d  the  den- 
sity of  the  sphere,  r  is  1,000,  the  weight  in  kilograms  of  one  cubic  meter 
of  water;  g  is  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity,  or  9,809  meters;  d  is  the 
diameter  of  the  sphere  in  meters,  and  e  is  the  Napierian  base,  or  2.71S28. 
The  reproduction  of  these  formulas  is  somewhat  lengthy,  thqugh  not 
dif&cult,  and  will  therefore  not  be  given  here.  The  reader  who  wishes  to 
satisfy  himself  as  to  their  correctness  is  referred  to  the  above-mentioned 
work.  From  them  simpler  formulas  for  special  cases  will  be  deduced. 
The  contraction  log.  indicates  the  Napierian  logarithm. 
If  in  (1)  0  c=  0,  or  the  fluid  is  at  rest,  we  obtain 

(3)w=--.    -piBrri' 
and  if  1  is  very  small  compared  with  e"%  we  obtain  from  this    - 

If  in  (1)  1  may  be  neglected  in  comparison  with  c*^',  we  obtain 

(5)  "  =  -  C^. 
If  in  (1)  t^=0,  or  the  sphere  is  held  in  suspension  in  the  fluid,  we  have 

(6)0  =  ^. 

If  0  is  greater  than— ,  ^^is  positive,  and  the  sphere  rises.    If  0  is  less 

than- ,  V  is  negative,  and  the  sphere  falls.    If  in  (2)  C  =  0,  we  obtain 

A 

(7)«  =  -^logi4^. 
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If  we  solve  this  for  t,  we  get 


(S)  <=  l0g(e-^°+   Vc'''^^-1) 
^   '  B 

If  in  (8)  1  may  be  negatived  in  comparison  with  e-**^",  which  is  gen- 
erally the  case  in  practice,  8  being  negative  when  C  =  0,  we  obtain 

X> 

If  in  (2)  we  neglect  AC  —  1,  which  is  generally  small  compared  with 
(AC  + 1)  £*®*,  and  solve  for  t,  we  get 


.         ^log.(^^^)+.AB 
^^^^  *  =  B(AC-l) 


and  if  in  (10)  C  =  0,  it  reduces  to  (9).    By  approximations  (2)  may  be 
reduced  to 


(11)  «  =  (c  -  1)  f, 


or,  for  those  cases  where  the  velocity  of  the  sphere  may  be  regarded  as 
constant,  we  may  write  8  =  vty  and  take  the  value  of  v  from  (5),  thus 
obtaining  (11). 

For  small  spheres  falling  or  rising  in  water,  all  the  approximate  for- 
mulas are  accurate  enough,  but  not  always  so  when  the  fluid  is  air,  and 
they  must  be  used  with  caution.  In  the  consideration  of  particular 
cases  we  shall  see  to  what  extent  the  approximate  formulas  are  trust- 
worthy. For  the  sake  of  clearness  and  brevity,  the  discussion  is  put  in 
the  form  of  problem  and  answer,  all  the  work  of  computation  being 
omitted.  In  the  following  cases  the  densities  of  water,  air,  quartz,  and 
galena  are  taken  as  1,  O.C^125,  2.6,  and  7.5,  respectively. 

I.  What  must  be  the  velocity  of  an  ascending  current  of  air  to  keep 
in  suspension  a  quartz  ball  i  inch  in  diameter  f  From  (6)  we  find  C= 
86.2  feet  per  second. 

II.  What  will  be  the  action  of  a  galena  ball  ^  inch  in  diameter  in  an 
ascending  current  of  air  having  a  velocity  of  86.2  feet  per  second  f 

For  the  galena  ball  the  value  of  --  is  73.21 ;  hence  C  is  greater  than  — 

A  A 

and  the  galena  will  rise  with  an  increasing  velocity,  the  limit  of  which 

is  C  —  --  or  13  feet  per  second. 
A 

III.  In  what  time  will  a  ball  of  galena  i  inch  in  diameter  fall  8  feet 
in  water  at  rest  f  From  (11)  we  get  t  =  3.32,  and  from  the  more  exact 
formula  (9)  t  =  3.38.  As  in  this  case  —  2  «  A  B  =  76.8,  we  see  that  1 
may  be  omitted  under  the  radical  sign  in  (8),  and  (9)  may  be  used  with- 
out appreciable  error.  By  applying  (9)  to  the  case  of  a  quartz  ball  J 
inch  in  diameter  falling  with  the  galena,  we  find  t  =  3.43,  a  difference 
of  0.05  second.  A  part  of  this  difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  two 
balls  are  not  exactly  equal-falling  theoretically,  the  ratio  of  the  diameters 
of  equal-falling  spheres  of  quartz  and  galena  being  4.0625 : 1,  and  not 
4: 1,  as  assumed.  If  we  substitute  the  ratio  4.0625 : 1,  we  get  t  =  3.40 
instead  of  3.43.  The  rest  of  the  slight  difference  is  easily  accounted 
for  by  explaining  the  meaning  of  equal-falling  bodies.   Two  equal-falling 
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bodies  are  not  necessarily  two  bodies  which  fall  from  rest  through  the 
same  distance  in  the  same  time }  bat  they  are  two  bodies  such  that  the 
limit  of  the  velocity  which  they  acqaire  by  falling  from  rest  in  any  flaid 
is  the  same  for  both.  This  limit  of  velocity  is  found  by  making  t  in- 
finite in  (1),  and  is  C  — —or if  C  =  0.     To  illustrate  this  point 

A  A 

with  another  example,  it  may  be  asked : 

IV.  What  will  be  the  velocity  of  an  ascending  current  of  water  to 
keep  in  suspension  a  ^inch  galena  ball,  and  what  will  be  the  action  of 
a  ^inch  quartz  ball  In  this  stream  of  water  1  From  (G)  we  find  that  the 
velocity  is  2.41  feet  per  second,  and  from  (5)  we  find  that  the  quartz  ball 
would  rise,  its  maximum  velocity  being  0.0187  foot  per  second.  Prac- 
tically, of  course,  they  would  remain  together.  If  we  reverse  the  prob- 
lem, asking  the  velocity  necessary  to  keep  the  quartz  ball  in  suspension, 
we  find  2.39  feet  per  second,  and  that  the  galena  will  fall  with  a  maxi- 
mum velocity  of  0.0187  foot  per  second. 

V,  What  will  be  the  velocity  of  an  ascending  current  of  air  to  keep 
a  ^-inch  galena  ball  in  suspension,  and  what  will  be  the  action  of  a  ^-inch 
quartz  ball  in  this  current  f  By  (6)  we  get,  as  before,  73.21  feet,  and  if 
we  substitute  this  value  in  the  exact  formula,  (1),  with  the  proper  value 
of  A,  we  find : 

When  t  =  J  v  =  —   3.83. 

When  t=l  v  =  —   6.57. 

When  *  ==  2  v  =  —   9.82. 

When  t  =  4  v  =  — 12.28. 

The  limit  which  v  continually  approaches,  and  practically  reaches 
after  a  few  seconds,  is  —12.98.  This  illustrates  how  soon,  even  in  air, 
the  velocity  of  small  spheres  becomes  practically  constant. 

YL  What  will  be  the  diameter  of  a  galena  ball  which  will  be  held  in 
suspension  by  an  ascending  current  of  air  which  will  sustain  a  quartz 
ball  i  inch  in  diameter ;  that  is,  having  a  velocity  of  86.2  feet  per  second  f 
Solving  (6)  for  d,  which  is  contained  in  A,  we  get  d  =  1.386  eighths  of 
an  inch. 

YIL  What  is  the  diameter  of  a  galena  ball  which,  in 'an  ascending 
current  of  air  which  keeps  a  quartz  ball  i  inch  in  diameter  in  suspension, 
will  fall  with  the  same  velocity  as  in  water  at  rest  I  If  we  assume  that 
the  velocity  has  become  practically  constant,  we  may  employ  (5)  to 
solve  the  problem.    For  the  galena  falling  in  water  at  rest  we  have, 

«?  =  —  —,  which  maybe  written — --,the  subscript  w  denoting  that 

A  is  taken  witli  reference  to  water.  In  the  same  way  we  shall 
have  Aa  for  A  taken  with  reference  to  air.    Hence,  (5)  will  become 

—  --,  =  C 1—  or -J --«  =  C.     Solving  this  for  d.  which  is  con- 

Aw  Aa       A«         Aw 

tained  in  Aa  and  A«,  we  get  d  =  1.48  eighths  of  an  inch. 

VIII.  What  is  the  diameter  of  a  galena  ball  which,  in  an  ascending 
current  of  air  which  keeps  a  J-iuch  quartz  ball  in  suspension,  will  iEall 
from  rest  through  8  feet  in  the  same  time  it  would  fall  8  feet  in  water 
at  rest!  Formula  r2)  is  the  one  to  apply  to  this  question,  A  and  B 
being  functions  of  the  required  diameter,  and  «,  0,  and  t  being  given : 
«  =  8  feet,  C  =  86.2  feet,  t  =  3.38  seconds.    In  this  case  AC  -1  may  be 
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neglected,  and  we  may  employ  (10).    Though  we  cannot  solve  this  last 
question  directly  for  d,  we  may  find  the  value  of  d  by  approximations, 
starting  with  the  value  obtained  in  the  preceding  question. 
Solving  for  8  we  have 

('=)'-(« -4) ' -i '°^-  (^) 

In  this  the  value  d,  1.52  eighths  of  an  inch,  gives  8  —  7.996,  instead  of  8 
feet  as  given  in  the  data.  This  answer,  1.52  eighths  inch,  is  practically 
the  same  as  that  found  in  the  preceding  question,  1.48  eighths  inch. 
The  difference  between  the  two  questions  should  be  noticed,  and  the 
reason  why  d  should  have  a  little  larger  value  in  the  latter  will  be  un- 
derstood upon  a  moment's  reflection. 

IX.  What  will  be  the  velocity  of  an  ascending  current  of  air  in  order 
that  in  it  a  J-inch  galena  ball  shall  fall  8  feet  in  the  same  timeas  in  water 
at  restt  Taking  formula  (12)  and  substituting  the  known  values  of  A, 
B,  f,  and  «,  we  find  0  =  69.62  feet. 

X  In  what  time  will  a  J  inch  quartz  ball  fall  8  feet  in  an  ascending 
current  of  air,  having  the  velocity  of  69.62  feet  per  second  I  From  (10) 
we  obtain  t  =  0.9209,  or  nearly  one  second. 

XI.  Compare  the  velocities  of  spheres  of  galena  and  quartz  falling  in 
an  ascending  current  of  air  having  a  velocity  of  20  meters  per  second, 
the  spheres  being  equal-falling  in  water,  the  galena  having  a  diameter 
of  4°^  .,  and  the  quartz  10^"™.    From  (1)  we  find : 

For  f  =  1,  t?  =  —  2.606°*.  for  galena ;  t;  =  —  4.263™.  for  quartz. 
For  <  =  2,  r  =  —  3.901°^.  for  galena ;  t?  =  —  6.761°*.  for  quartz. 
For  *  =  4,     .  v=z  —  4.801°*.  for  galena ;    v  =  —  8.899°*.  for  quartz. 

The  limit  of  the  velocity  of  the  galena  is  —  5.045,  and  for  the  quartz 
--  9.714. 

To  sum  up  the  results  thus  far,  we  see  that  the  velocity  of  an  ascend- 
ing current  of  air  to  keep  a  ^-inch  quartz  ball  in  suspension  is  86.2  feet 
per  second,  and  that  in  this  current  a  ^-inch  galena,  ball  will  rise  with 
an  increasing  velocity,  which  never  exceeds  13  feet  per  second.  We 
also  find  that  the  galena  would  fall  8  feet  in  still  water  in  3.38  seconds, 
and  that,  practically,  the  quartz  ball  would  fall  in  the  same  time,  being 
only  0.05  of  a  second  behind.  We  see  that,  practically,  the  quartz  and 
galena  are  equal-falling,  that  they  remain  together  in  a  column  of  water, 
whether  at  rest  or  in  motion.  From  XI,  we  see  that  the  two  balls  of 
quartz  and  galena,  which  are  theoretically  equal-falling  in  water,  may 
be  separated  by  a  stream  of  air,  the  falling  velocity  of  the  quartz  being 
nearly  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  galena.  We  also  £(ee  that  the  veloc- 
ity of  an  ascending  current  of  air  which  will  keep  a  ^inch  galena  ball 
in  suspension  is  about  13  feet  less  per  second  than  is  required  to  keep  a 
^-inch  quartz  ball  in  suspension ;  that  in  this  current  the  quartz  ball 
would  fall  with  a  rapidly-increasing  velocity,  and  that,  practically,  this 
velocity  becomes  constant  after  a  few  seconds,  and  is  then  about  13  feet 
per  second,  being  the  same  velocity  that  the  rising  galena  ball  would 
attain  in  a  stream  of  air  which  would  sustain  the  quartz.  We  also  see 
how  very  little  the  diameter  of  the  galena  would  have  to  vary  in  order 
to  have  entirely  different  action  in  the  current  which  sustains  the  quartz. 
If  the  diameter  is  J  inch,  it  rises  5  if  the  diameter  is  1.39  eighths,  it 
remains  in  suspension ;  and  if  the  diameter  is  1.52  eighths,  it  will  fall  as 
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ia  still  water.  This  illustrates  how  delicate  a  mediam  for  separation  air 
is  compared  with  water.  If  the  three  galena  balls  were  placed  with  the 
t^-inch  quartz  ball  in  an  ascending  stream  of  water  which  would  hold 
the  quartz  in  suspension,  they  would  separate  very  slowly,  the  heaviest 
galena  ball  having  a  maximum  falling  velocity  of  about  8  inches  per 
second.  But  this  sensitiveness  of  a  stream  of  air  is  not  necessarily  an 
advantage,  for  it  requires  a  correspondingly  exact  uniformity  in  the 
blast  of  air  and  the  material  to  be  worked,  which  is  not  attainable  in 
practice.  From  IX  and  X  we  see  that  the  blast  of  air  necessary  to 
cause  the  i  galena  ball  to  be  retarded  to  the  same  extent  that  it  would 
be  in  water  at  rest,  or,  more  exactly,  to  fall  8  feet  in  the  same  time  as 
in  water  at  rest,  is  69.62  feet  per  second,. and  that  in  this  stream  the  J- 
inch  quartz  would  fall  8  feet  in  about  1  second.  It  did  not  fall  in  the 
experiment  as  performed,  because  the  condition  under  which  the  experi- 
ment was  tacitly  supposed  to  have  been  performed,  the  condition  upon 
which  every  discussion  on  the  laws  of  bodies  falling  in  fluids  is  based, 
was  violated.  This  condition  was  that  the  air  should  be  perfectly  free 
to  move,  that  the  tension  of  the  air  below  the  ball  should  be  the  same 
as  above  it.  In  the  case  of  the  galena  ball  this  condition  was  practically 
complied  with,  the  section  of  the  ball  being  only  ^  that  of  the  tube, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  quartz  ball  its  section  was  -^^  of  the  section  of 
the  tube.  The  quartz,  when  held  in  suspension,  had  the  same  effect  in 
offering  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  air  that  it  would  have  had  if 
firmly  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  tube.  It  was  held  up  against  the  force 
of  gravity  not  only  by  the  buoyancy  of  the  air  and  by  the  force  due  to 
the  velocity  of  the  air,  but  also  by  the  excess  of  tension  below  it.  It 
was  sustained  in  part  by  the  same  kind  of  force  that  impels  a  package 
through  a  pneumatic  tube,  or  forces  the  cork  out  of  a  pop-gun.  If  the 
diameter  of  the  tube  had  been  1  inch  instead  of  2,  the  velocity^  of  the 
air  necessary  to  sustain  the  quartz  would  have  been  much  less  than 
69.62  feet,  the  section  of  the  tube  being  only  four  times  that  of  the 
8i>here.  That  all  the  difference  between  the  theoretical  results  and  the 
result  of  the  experiment  as  performed  was  due  to  this  one  cause  cannot 
be  asserted.  There  may  have  been  some  inaccuracy  in  measuring  the 
small  galena  ball,  and  we  have  seen  what  a  change  in  action  a  differ- 
ence in  diameter  of  ^^  inch  makes.  The  balls  may  have  been  rough 
or  not  of  spherical  shape;  indeed,  from  the  brittle,  crumbling  nature  of 
galetia  it  must  be  quite  impossible  to  make  a  small  smooth  sphere  out 
of  it. 

But  supposing  that  the  theoretical  results  may  all  be  verified  by  prop- 
erly conducted  experiments,  the  point  which  Mr.  Krom  made,  namely, 
that,  though  the  two  balls  could  not  be  separated  by  water,  they  could 
be  separated  by  air,  remains  the  same,  and  it  makes  very  little  differ- 
ence whether  the  galena  goes  up  or  down,  if  it  only  leaves  the  suspended 
quartz  ball.  After  describing  the  experiment,  he  says:  "Thus  demon- 
strating that,  instead  of  less  margin,  we  have  in  air  much  greater  margin 
for  separating  ores  than  in  water.  Before  making  these  experiments  I 
expected  to  find  a  margin  for  separating  ores  in  favor  of  air,  but  did  not 
anticipate  it  would  prove  so  great.  But  the  experiment  proved  that  J 
globule  of  galena  and  |  of  quartz,  which  are  equal-falling  in  still  or 
moving  water,  can  be  separated  by  air.  The  results  correspond  exactly 
with  the  results  obtained  in  practice,  viz,  that  with  less  sizing  better 
results  can  be  obtained  with  air  than  can  possibly  be  reached  with  water.'' 
The  expression  "greater  margin"  might  be  misleadiug.  It  is  often  ap- 
plied, in  speaking  of  difference  in  cost  and  selling  price,  to  profits,  where 
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a  large  margin  is  desirable;  It  is  a  pleasing  term/ but  the  only  meaning 
it  can  have  in  the  case  under  consideration  is,  that  the  ratio  between 
the  sizes  of  quartz  and  galena  which  air  will  separate  and  water  will  not 
is  greater  than  the  ratio  between  the  two  sizes  that  water  will  separate 
and  air  will  not.   This  is  true,  and  if  all  the  pieces  of  ore  in  a  crushed  heap 
were  of  two  sizes  only,  and  the  quartz  pieces  were  four  times  as  large  as 
the  galena,  air  would  be  a  better  medium  than  water.   But  this  is  not  the 
case  in  practice,  and  if  it  were,  a  screen  would  be  the  simplest  separator. 
If  the  pieces  of  quartz  were  2.88  eighths  and  the  galena  \  inch  in  diam- 
eter, air  would  not  separate  them,  but  water  would ;  hence  water,  though 
offering  less  "  margin,"  is  in  this  case  a  better  separator  than  air.    That 
medium  is  the  best  for  the  separation  of  two  substances  for  which  the 
ratio  of  the  diameters  of  equal-falling  spheres  is  greatest,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  medium  is  best  which  will  separate  most  readily  spheres  of  the  two 
substances  nearest  in  size.    Hence,  a  fluid  whose  specific  gravity  lies 
between  those  of  the  substances  is  the  best,  and  of  two  fluids,  both 
lighter  than  the  substances,  that  is  better  which  is  denser.    As  regards 
sizing,  the  lighter  fluid  requires  a  more  careful  sizing,  the  number  of 
sizes  required  for  the  different  fluids  being  inversely  proportional  to  the 
ratios  of  equal-falling  diameters.    With  any  fluid  the  excellence  of  sep- 
aration increases  with  the  number  of  sizes,  and  the  Germans  have  found 
by  experience  that  it  is  advantageous  to  make  ten  sizes  between  18™°* 
and  1"^.    The  excellence  of  their  work  in  concentration  is  remarkable, 
nearly  all  the  loss  being  in  the  loss  of  the  minute  particles  of  ore  which 
are  carried  away  with  the  slimes  of  the  gangue.    Their  system  seems 
perfect  in  other  respects,  and  now  the  problem  is,  to  devise  some  way 
of  saving  those  fine  particles,  which  remain  for  a  long  time  in  suspen- 
sion even  in  water  at  rest.    In  dry  concentration  the  loss  in  this  form  is 
avoided;  the  ore-dust  is  removed  with  the  gangue-dust,  and  both  are 
saved — '*  saved  for  subsequent  treatment"  is  the  last  operation  it  goes 
through  generally.    Now,  it  is  proposed,  however,  by  the  manager  of 
one  system  of  dry  concentration,  to  treat  this  dust  in  the  icet  way,  thus 
employing  water  only  in  that  part  of  the  operation  where  it  is  most 
wasteful.    If  there  is  any  place  in  which  air  can  be  economically  used, 
it  is  in  the  treatment  of  the  finest  sizes,  from  4°*°*  to  J"'™,  or  as  fine  as 
can  be  well  sized.    From  the  great  velocity  of  air  necessary  to  raise  or 
hold  in  suspension  a  quartz  ball  of  from  12^°^  to  16^°  diameter,  it 
would  seem  quite  impossible  to  treat  such  sizes  economically  by  means 
of  air. 

To  give  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  theoretici^l  results  as  described 
by  means  of  the  preceding  formulas,  the  following  table  has  been  calcu- 
lated. Since  perfect  spheres  of  quartz  and  galena  are  diflicult  to  make, 
four  other  substances  have  been  taken — ivory,  glass,  zinc,  and  lead,  from 
which,  by  turning  or  molding,  very  perfect  and  smooth  spheres  may  be 
made.  The  first  vertical  column  contains  the  name  of  the  substances, 
the  second  their  specific  gravities,  the  third  their  diameters  in  milli- 
meters, the  fourth  their  weight  in  grams,  introduced  as  a  check.  If  the 
balls  do  not  weigh  as  here  given,  either  they  have  not  been  made  of  the 
right  size  or  the  specific  gravity  is  different  from  that  assumed  here.  As 
the  specific  gravity  of  these  substances  is  quite  uniform  and  well  estab- 
lished, any  great  variation  in  weight  would  probably  be  due  ti>  error  in 
size  or  shape.  The  fifth  and  sixth  columns  contain  the  suspension 
velocities  for  water  and  air  respectively,  in  meters;  by  suspension 
velocity  being  understood  the  velocity  of  a  vertically-ascending  stream 
of  the  fluid  necessary  to  keep  the  given  sphere  in  suspension.  The 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  columns  contain  the  times,  in  seconds,  of  fall- 
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ing  from  rest  in  water  at  rest  through  3,  6,  and  10  meters^  respectively. 
These  values  were  calculated  from  (0).  Since  sis  negative  for  all  cases, 
we  may  as  well  regard  downward  direction  positive  and  write  the  formula 

.     0.G9315 
(13)  t  =  8A+—g—' 
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For  all  the  cases  assumed  in  the  preceding  table  formula  (13)  is 
more  than  sufficiently  accurate,  but  it  would  lead  to  wrong  results 
if  applied  to  bodies  falling  in  air.  In  the  exact  formula  (9)  the 
value  of  — 2«AB  varies,  in  the.  case  of  air,  from  2.5  for  ivory  2°^°^ 
in  diameter  falling  10  meters  to  0.0155  for  lead  16"™  falling  3  meters ; 
hence,  —1  cannot  be  neglected  in  comparison  with  c""*'^^  But  for  water 
— 28AB  varies  in  the  same  limits  from  2006.5  to  12.4;  hence,  —1  may 
be  neglected,  and  (9),  deduced  on  this  supposition,  may  be  employed. 
As  far  as  experimental  verification  is  concerned,  the  formula  ^  =  «A  is 
sufficiently  accurate  for  water,  the  value  of  the  remaining  term  of  (13) 
varying  in  the  assumed  cases  between  0.032  for  ivory  2°^°^  and  0.161 
for  lead  16™™.  When  O  is  not  equal  to  0,  we  may  employ  (10)  to  find 
the  falling  time,  provided  AO  —  1  may  be  neglected  in  comparison 
with  (AC  +  1)  £*^';  that  is,  when  AC  —  1  is  nearly  equal  to  0,  or  C  = 

--  nearly;  that  is,  when  the  velocity  of  the  current  is  somewhere  near 

the  suspension  velocity.  AC  —  1  may  also  be  neglected,  though  not 
very  small,  if  (AC  + 1)  f*^'  is  large,  or  if  B  is  large ;  or,  as  B  is  inversely 
proportioned  to  the  square  root  of  d,  when  the  sphere  is  very  small. 
Kelatively  to  the  density  of  the  sphere,  B  is  a  maximum,  in  the  case  of 
water,  when  the  density  is  2.  If  the  density  of  the  sphere  is  less  than 
that  of  the  fluid,  A  and  B  are  imaginary.  The  fundamental  formulas 
(1)  and  (2)  were  deduced  on  the  supposition  that  the  density  of  the 
sphere  was  greater  than  that  of  the  fluid,  and  they  would  assume  an 
entirely  difierent  form,  and  the  discussion  would  be  quite  different  under 
the  supposition  that  the  density  of  the  sphere  Is  less  than  that  of  the 
fluid. 
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From  the  table  we  see  tbat  a  blast  of  air  which  will  keep  in  suspen- 
sion a  2™™  lead  ball  will  sustain  a  glass  ball  8™"  in  diameter,  or  an  ivory 
ball  12"^™  in  diameter.     The  suspension  velocity  for  the  lead  beinf:^ 
21.79™,  and  for  the  other  two  21.05™  and  21.4G™,  the  ivory  and  glass 
would  rise,  theoretically,  with  a  slight  velocity;  but  as  perfect  accuracy 
cannot  be  attained  in  the  conditions,  the  results  of  well-cond acted  ex- 
periments might  vary  somewhat  from  the  theoretical.    From  the  table  we 
also  find  that  an  ascending  current  of  water  which  will  support  a  2™™ ball 
of  lead  will  sustain  a  12™™  glass  ball,  the  glass  rising  slowly,  perhaps. 
Similar  experiments  may  be  made  in  water  with  ivory  Ifi™™  and  glass 
8™™,  with  ivory  12™™  and  zinc  2™™,  with  lead  4™™  and  zinc  8™™.    In  water 
at  rest,  ivory  16™™  and  glass  8™™  will  fall  3  meters  in  about  5.1  seconds ; 
glass  16™™  and  zinc  4™™  will  fall  10  meters  in  nearly  the  same  time,  be- 
tween 12  and  13  seconds,  the  glass  reaching  the  bottom  about  |  second 
sooner.    Similarly  a  large  number  of  experiments  may  be  made  up  from 
the  table  to  test  the  theoretical  results.    Experiments  with  very  small 
and  light  balls,  such  as  2™™  ivory  or  glass,  would  probably  not  coincide 
very  closely  with  theory,  on  account  of  unavoidable  inaccuracy  of  meas- 
urement or  the  adhesion  of  air-bubbles. 

The  following  may  also  serve  for  experimental  tests: 

XII.  In  an  ascending  current  of  air  which  will  keep  an  8™™  ivory  ball 
in  suspension,  how  long  will  it  take  a  4™™  zinc  ball  to  fall  3™?  From 
(10)  we  find  «  =  1.787. 

XIII.  In  a  stream  of  air  which  will  keep  a  12™™  glass  ball  in  suspen- 
sion, how  long  will  it  take  a  4™™  lead  ball  to  fall  from  rest  3™  and  5*"  i 
From  (10)  we  find  for  3™  t  =  2.235,  and  for  5™  t  =  2.633.  From  these 
two  answers  we  see  how  nearly  the  lead  ball  has  attained  the  limit  of 
its  velocity.  The  limit  is  30.813  —  25.783,  or  5.03.  It  pa^sses  over  the 
last  two  meters  in  2.633  —  2.235  seconds,  or  in  0.398  of  a  second,  which 
is  at  the  rate  of  6.003  meters  per  second.  Therefore,  we  may  assume 
the  velocity  constant,  and  say,  for  instance,  that  it  would  fall  through 
10  meters  in  2.63  +  1  =  3.63  seconds. 

XIV.  In  a  stream  of  air  which  will  support  a  12™™  ivory  ball,  how 
long  will  it  take  a  12™™  glass  ball  to^  fall  from  rest  through  3™,  5™,  and 
10™  ?    From  the  same  formula  (10)  we  find  t  =  2.064,  2.524,  and  3.674. 

XV.  How  long  will  it  take  a  16™™  ivory  ball  to  fall  from  rest  in  air  at 
rest  through  30™,  40™,  and  50™?  From  (8),  t= 2.671,  3.162,  3.623.  In 
a  vacuum  these  values  would  be  2.473,  2.856,  and  3.193. 

XVI.  How  long  will  it  take  a  4™™  ivory  ball  to  fall  from  rest  in  air  at 
rest  through  30™,  40™,  and  50™  H  From  (8),  t  =  3.280, 4.4081,  4.882.  In 
a  vacuum  these  values  would  be  2.473,  2.856,  and  3.193. 
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J70TES  ON  THE  BRtTOKNER  CYLINDER. 

By  N.  H.  Cone,  Xederlandt  Colorado. 

In  addition  to  the  report  of  the  workings  of  the  Nederland  Mill,  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Cone,  (see  page  308  of  this  volume,)  I  take  pleasure  in 
publishing  the  following  very  practical  hints  on  the  proper  handling  of 
this  apparatus  from  the  same  source.  Mr.  Cone's  success  in  the  tech- 
nical management  of  the  mill  referred  to  renders  his  suggestions  and 
opinions  important  to  other  metallurgists.  Since  its  preparation  this 
article  has  been  communicated  as  a  paper  to  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers. 

It  is  somewhat  snrprising  that  among  the  many  mechanical  devices  that  were 
brought  into  the  State  of  Colorado  the  Brilckner  cylinders  alone  have  stood  the 
test  for  roasting  ores.  The  brick  walls  of  the  Arey  and  Stetefeldt  furnaces  have  been 
remodeled  into  reverberator! es  and  compound  reverberatories,  their  binding  and  an- 
chor irons  have  been  forged  into  hoes  and  shovels,  while  the  Crosby  and  Thompson 
cylinders  have  been  rent  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  the  foanderyman  searching  for  a  tough 
piece  of  boiler-plate.  Two  only  of  these  furnaces  remain  in  operation  of  the  large 
stock  that  came  into  Colorado  by  car-loads  several  years  ago,  and  they  occupy  only  a 
subordinate  position  to  some  reverberatories  on  the  North  Boulder  Cr^k.    • 

But  to-day  there  are  in  Colorado,  in  active  operation,  ten  Bruckner  cylinders,  and 
two  or  three  more  running  part  of  the  time.  During  the  past  year  they  have  handled 
nearly  one-half  of  the  number  of  tons  of  silver-ore  that  has  been  mined. 

Four  of  the  cylinders  I  have  been  using  in  the  Nederland  Mill,  in  which  I  have 
roasted  nearly  four  thousand  tons  of  silver-ore  during  the  past  year,  with  results  more 
favorable  than  have  hitherto  been  attained. 

The  Nederland  Mill  is  similar  to  many  others  in  Colorado  and  Nevada.  The  plant 
consists  of  a  Blake  crusher,  three  batteries  of  five  stamps  each,  four  Brilckner  cylinders, 
and  fourteen  amalgamating-pans,  with  settlers,  agitators,  &c.  The  ore,  after  being 
dried  on  the  drying-kiln,  which  is  heated  by  the  waste  gases  of  the  furnaces  and  an 
auxiliary  fire,  is  weighed  and  feed  into  the  batteries,  which  are  dry-crushing,  (size  of 
screens  40  meshes  to  linear  inch,)  and  thence  carried  by  conveyors  and  an  elevator  to 
sheet-iron  hoppers  over  the  cylinders.  The  size  of  the  cylinders  is  twelve  feet  long  by 
five  feet  six  inches  in  diameter.  Mr.  J.  M.  Locke  has  given  an  excellent  description  of 
them  in  a  paper  read  before  the  institute,  (vol.  ii.  Transactions,)  and  as  during  the 
coming  year  some  very  material  changes  will  be  made  in  their  construction  by  re- 
ducing the  weight,  thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  freight,  and  in  the  driving-gear,  I  will 
not  go  over  the  same  ground. 

Alter  several  trials  I  found  that  3,700  pounds  was  the  limit  that  oonld  be  handled 
for  a  charge  in  the  cylinders  of  ores  from  Caribou  Hill,  and  with  several  small  lots  of  cus- 
tom-ore I  reduced  it  to  3,500  pounds.  From  these lirials  I  very  soon  saw  that  to  handle 
the  cylinders  not  only  to  their  utmost  capacity,  but  to  do  thorough  work,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  charge  an  amount  of  ore  that,  when  it  reached  its  largest  volume  in  smelt- 
ing, It  would  barely  run  out  of  the  back  nozzle  of  the  cylinder.  I  have  sometimes  been 
delayed  by  small  charges  that  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  finish. 

The  adaition  of  salt  I  varied  according  to  the  vedue  and  quality  of  the  ore ;  usually 
it  was  175  pounds  to  the  charge,  occasionally  200  pounds.  The  time  of  roasting  ranged 
all  the  way  firom  8  hours  to  12  hours.  I  gave  my  men  strict  orders  never  to  draw  a 
charge  till  it  was  thoroughly  done,  if  it  took  a  week ;  fortunately  this  circumstance 
never  happened. 

When  I  first  took  charge  of  the  mill,  the  diaphragms  to  the  cylinders  were  entirely 
eaten  away.  For  some  reason  ''basic  aoale'^  would  not  form  on  those  pipes  and  plates, 
nor  on  the  new  diaphragms  that  I  put  in  last  September.  The  stumps  of  the  pipes 
that  remained  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble  by  working  loose  in  their  sockets,  and 
allowing  the  half-roasted  ore  to  leak  out,  so  that  I  finally  removed  every  vestige  ot 
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the  diaphragms,  and  ran  the  cylinders  for  over  six  months  with  nothing  bnt  a  lining  of 
common  red  brick.  Having  never  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  new  set  of  diaphragms,  I  was 
very  anxious  to  try  them ;  so  in  last  September  I  put  in  a  complete  set  all  around,  and 
relined  the  cylinders,  and  during  the  next  60  days  saw  them  rapidly  disappear,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  clean  out  the  dust-chambers  twice  as  often,  and  take  out  three  times  as 
much  as  ever  before,  and  since  November,  1875, 1  have  been  running  on  the  good  old 
plan. 

The  class  of  ore  that  I  have  been  treating  contains  about  11  per  cent,  of  mineral 
matter  on  the  average  for  the  year. 

Galena 5percent.  ) 

Blende 4percent.  >  =  11  percent. 

Copper-pyrites  2  per  cent.  ) 

I  have  occasionally  had  custom-ore  that  would  reach  up  to  30  or  40  per  cent,  of  min- 
eral matter,  and  have  been  very  successful  in  roasting  it,  the  only  difference  being  that 
it  required  a  little  longer  time. 

Part  of  the  year  I  have  had  8-hour  shifts  on,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  12-hour  shifts. 
The  advantage  of  8-hour  shifts  is  that  the  men  watch  the  charges  closer,  and  in  case 
one  is  sick,  or  it  becomes  necessary  to  discharge  one,  the  two  can  be  put  on  12  hours, 
and  the  work  will  go  along  surer  than  if  a  new  man  from  some  other  part  of  the  mill 
was  put  on. 

I  have  adopted  the  following  plan  for  taking  samples,  after  trying  different  methods. 
The  roaster  opens  the  first  door  that  approaches  him,  and,  as  it  passes  around  and  com- 
mences to  dump  the  ore  into  the  car  the  second  time,  a  sample  is  taken  with  a  long- 
handled  shovel,  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  wrapped  up  in  paper  and  the  number  of  the 
charge  marked  on  it.  A  regular  list  is  kept  of  all  charges,  giving  date,  quantity,  time 
charged,  time  discharged,  quantity  of  salt  used,  worluaan's  name  that  charged  and 
discharged  the  ore,  with  remarks  whether  Caribou  or  custom  ore  had  been  used.  As- 
says for  ohlozinations  are  made  of  each  man's  work,  and  the  average  recorded  on  the 
office  book. 

I  changed  the  diameter  of  the  nozzles  several  times.  The  fine  to  the  dry-kiln  leads 
off  from  the  dust-chambers  near  No.  4  cylinder,  so  that  the  gases  from  No.  1  cylinder 
have  the  greatest  distance  to  travel. 

No.  1  cylinder,  fire-box  nozzle,  16  inches ;  back  nozzle,  17  inches. 
No.  2  cylinder,  fire-box  nozzle,  16  inches ;  back  nozzle,  12  inches. 
No.  3  cylinder,  fire-box  nozzle,  16  inches;  back  nozzle,  18 inches. 
No.  4  cylinder,  fire-box  nozzle,  15  inches ;  back  nozzle,  17  inches. 

I  have  arranged  the  year's  work  under  the  following  table,  so  that  the  work  of 
different  months  can  be  easily  compared.  I  also  give  the  maximum  and  minimum  of 
chlorinatious  and  fineness  of  bullion,  as  well  as  the  monthly  averages. 


Month. 
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March.... 
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August.. . 
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140 

89.4 

329.8 

54 

825 

90.8 

5.980 

42 

815 

) 

85.9 

10. 580 

32 

773 

>m 

133 

88.3 

393. 9 

37 

794 

8S.8 

362.7 

42 

820 

9i 

136 

92. 

10. 

41 

866 

) 

87.6 

12. 148 

27 

836 

>10i 

100 

89.1 

319.9 

36 

854 
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Month. 


MasixDum,  miDimum  and 
average. 


September 


S 


Maximum  of  chlorination, 
V  Mmimnm  of  chlorinatiou , 

(  Averages 

Maximum  of  chlorination. 
October  ..'^  Minimum  of  chlorination. 

I  (  Averages 

\l  Maximum  of  chlorination. 
November  I <  Minimum  of  chlorination. 
(  Averages 


(  Maximum  of  chlorination 
December  <  Minimum  of  chlorination. 
(  Averages 


a 

&4 


91.4 

85.5 

89.1 

92. 

87.5 

89.1 

95.9 

89. 

92.8 

92. 4 

89.3 

91.5 


Weight  in 
tons. 


12. 540 
14. 605 

246.2 
11.880 
8.580 

300.8 
12. 600 
6.  9.S0 

305. 3 
14.300 
14. 520 

120.9 


S 

< 


56 
26 
51 
65 
56 
43 
31 
21 
41 
48 
56 
53 


«  8 
0  O 

OS 

£  3 
**•  o 


928 
858 
893 
946 
868 
902 
67S 
814 
853 
822 
777 
804 


©  a 
H  g 


10 


so  O 


98 

96 

106 

42 


The  consumption  of  wood  is  about  a  cord  and  one- half  to  five  tons  of  ore ;  this,  of 
course,  depends  on  how  constantly  the  cylinders  are  kept  rnnuing. 
The  expenses  for  treating  ore  has  been,  per  ton — 


Labor ?6  18 

Quicksilver 0  76 

Salt 2  09 

Wood 3  43 


Oil,  candles,  &c fO  37 

Repairs 1  68 


Perton 14  51 

By  wetting  the  ash-pit  I  have  been  enabled  sometimes  to  get  a  current  of  steam  to 
pass  into  the  cylinders,  and  have  found  it  a  very  good  way  to  regulate  the  fires. 
•  I  have  had  no  difficulty  in  teaching  men  how  to  roast ;  they  very  soon  take  hold  of 
it,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  general  desire  among  the  workmen  to  learn. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


DET  ORE-CONCENTEATION  AT  THE  MANHATTAN  SILYEE- 

MILL,  NEVADA. 

By  A.  Tripfel^  Mining  Engineer,  Is'ew  Tork. 

The  following  figures,  sbowing  the  working  results  of  the  Manhattan 
Mill  at  Austin,  Nov.,  in  1875,  were  taken  from  the  books  of  the  Man- 
hattan Silver-Mining  Company,  by  kind  i>eraii6sion  of  ita  agent,  Allen 
A.  Curtis,  esq.  The  peculiar  character  and  great  richness  of  tiie  Beese 
Biver  district  ores  worked  in  this  mill  are  well  known  and  need  no  new 
description.  It  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  fael 
used  for  the  Stetefeldt  furnace  in  this  mill  is  wood  and  charcoal  com- 
bined. Of  the  whole  wood  and  charcoal  consumed,  about  nine  cords  of 
wood  are  used  daily  for  the  motive- power,  and  a  small  quantity  of  char- 
coal for  the  melting-furnace  and  assay-room ;  the  remainder  is  used  for 
the  roasting  of  ores.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  the  cord  of  wood 
costs  $12,  and  charcoal  30  cents  the  bushel,  while  labor  is  generally  paid 
$4  per  shift. 


1875. 


Jftnnary 

Februxiry 

March 

April 

May 

Jane 

July 

Augnst 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Totals  and  averages 


Ponndaore 
redaced. 


Assay-val* 
ue. 


Ballion  ob* 
tamed. 


1,126,000 

803.  500 

1,  aJG,  250 

117,500 

0(36. 000 

1, 1C7, 000 

1, 136,  500 

0:)9,  500 

1, 120,  750 

1,  255,  750 

1, 094,  500 

1, 176, 500 


12, 249, 750 


1100. 

78. 
127. 
116, 
105, 
137. 
130, 

04. 
110. 
139, 
110. 
122, 


364  20 
206  02 

C(J2 
COO 
277 
0p7 
035 

2:»6 

871 

401 

eld 


00 
94 
G4 
70 
71 
64 
54 

10 
20 


$87, 036  :n 

70.  120  38 
1U,0H7  37 
106,654  69 

94.  tl3  13 
114.  997  89 

111,  874  53 
81,935  72 
96,907  49 

120,  435  49 
96, 178  62 

112,  812  50 


Value  tail- 
ings. 


Ballion  and  Araonnt 
tailmga.         lost. 


1 10,  359  20 

7.  795  78 

12,  387  23 

9,  ()H7  93 

10,  413  48 

12, 965  37 

11,088  90 

9. 105  75 

10.  495  82 

10,  tii\ii  49 

9,  303  25 

e,  970  81 


197,  395  57 
77.916  16 
1231474  60 
115,7*2  62 
105, 026  61 
127, 903  26 
123,  563  43 
91,041  47 
107.  403  31 
131,  303  98 
105,481  e7 
121,  783  31 


f  3,  968  72 
380  46 

4, 127  40 
947  32 
S51  03 

9, 124  44 

7,  372  28 
3,943  17 
8,853  23 

8.  567  28 
4, 919  23 
1.034  89 


1,904,654  18 


Averag«> 
mlU-tesc. 


|I78  ^ 
177  93 
f203  SO 
SM»  94 
SOS  ei 
830  04 
227  04 
196  12 
1»8  07 

fi&i  :u 

202  01 

205  7d 


1875. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

I>eoember. 

Totals  and  vyvngw 


■J  « 
o  s 

O'JZ 


1 


86.72 
89. 55 
87.05 
91.41 
69.87 
63.68 
65.44 
86.81 
87.89 
87.03 
87.11 
91.85 

87.67 


10.6 

10.8 

10.3 

7.7 

10.3 

9.4 

8.9 

9.7 

9.7 

8.4 

8.8 

7.7 


a 
fk 


2.67 
0.27 
8.64 
0.864 


6.71 
5.65 
3.48 
3.40 
4.56 
4.06 
0.44 


89.8 

90. 

90.6 

90.8 

91.6 

92.8 

92.3 

91.8 

91.5 

93.8 

92.6 

94 

91.8 


C3 


-2 
5 


628 

363 

528 

483 

436 

453 

587- 

461 

463 

458 

413 

451 


5  ca 

C    C   n 

o 


4,800 
3,500 
4,  727 
4,025 
3,840 
4,700 
4,964 
4,931 
5,400 
6,300 
5,230 
5, 100 


fa's 
95 


8,000 
1,787 
1,719 
1,6.50 
1,785 
1,690 
1,716 
1,586 
1,729 
1,794 
1,852 
1.761 


1,598 
1,731 
1,816 
1,6:J9 
1.898 
1,865 
1,800 
1,719 
1.916 
8,137 
8,130 
1,690 


Cost  of  milling. 


Labor t8  68 

Fuel 12  78 

Snppliea 2  02 

Quicksilver 3  03 

Salt 8  56 

Office  labor ....  92 

Castings 63 

Hauling 90 

31  72 
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At  the  present  tiine  the  expenses  of  milling  the  ore  must  be  less,  as  the 
company  now  has  its  own  iron-foundery  on  the  spot,  and  an  extensive, 
well-appointed  repair-shop.  With  regard  to  the  percentage  of  silver 
produced,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Manhattan  is  far  ahead  of  any  other 
mill  in  Nevada,  and  its  working  results  may,  therefore,  be  the  more  in- 
teresting,        • 

The  most  important  feature  in  Beese  River  district  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  ''Krom^s'"  dry  separation  or  concentration  of  ore  at  the  Manhat- 
tan Mills.  It  has  already  been  stated  in  last  year's  report  that  previous 
tests  with  Lander  Hill  ores  in  Krom's  establishment  at  the  Sheba  Mine, 
near  Unionville,  had  given  satisfactory  results,  and  it  was  expected  that 
equal  results  would  be  obtained  at  Austin  with  the  same  ore.  These 
results  (of  which  I  give  the  details  in  the  appended  table)  were  a  total 
product  of  concentrations,  including  dust,  equaling  about  83  per  cent, 
of  the  assay-value  of  the  worked  ore.  The  ore  which  was  used  on  that 
occasion  was  a  mixture  from  the  three  principal  mines  then  worked  by 
the  Manhattan  Company,  having  a  mean  assay-value  of  $120  per  ton. 
Of  this  mixture  a  little  over  five  tons  were  treated.  The  mineral  in  the 
ore  consisted  of  sulphurets  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  fahlore,  antimonial 
silver  and  ruby  silver,  finely  distributed  through  the  quartz,  yet  most 
of  the  particles  were  easily  visible,  and  could  be  well  distinguished  fVom 
each  other.  The  results  being  as  favorable  as  could  be  expected,  it  was 
decided  to  construct  works  with  a  capacity  to  treat  60  tons  of  ore  per 
day,  and  during  the  winter  the  machinery,  or  most  of  it,  was  constructed 
in  Kew  York,  and  erected  the  following  summer  in  the  building  formerly 
known  as  the  <<  Boston  Mill,''  and  expressly  purchased  for  that  purpose 
by  the  Manhattan  Company.  The  main  part  of  this  building  is  a  mass- 
ive structure  116  by  44  feet,  with  a  large  extension  on  the  east  side,  and 
spacious  rooms  for  steam  engine  and  boilers.  The  motive-power  was  fur- 
nished by  two  engines,  one  of  80  horse-power  for  the  crushing,  and  an- 
other of  15  horse-power  for  the  concentrators  proper.  The  first  was 
partly  rebuilt  by  Booth  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  from  the  engine  on 
hand  in  the  mill-builcling,  and  was  provided  with  the  best  modern  im- 
provements; the  smalkr  one  was  an  ordinary  engine.  The  arrange- 
ments for  feeding  the  boilers  were  exceedingly  well  made,  and  every- 
thing done  to  economize  fuel,  which  at  Austin  is  very  expensive.  The 
machinery  for  crushing  and  concentrating  was  distributed  mainly  on 
two  floors  of  the  main  building,  with  a  loft  and  screen-tower,  with  bins 
for  ore  and  tailings,  and  the  main  portion  of  the  screening  and  sizing 
arrangements.  The  building  being  on  a  hillside,  it  was  arranged  that 
the  ore  be  dumped  high  up  on  a  platform  in  the  rear  of  the  same,  and 
delivered  through  chutes  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  ore-breaker — 
one  of  Blake's  largest  size. 

From  the  ore-breaker  the  ore  went  through  a  chute  to  the  first  set  of 
steel  rolls  below,  and  subsequently  through  another  chute  into  an  eleva- 
tor, raising  it  again  to  the  second  floor  to  a  rotary  screen,  which  sepa- 
rated all  above  a  certain  size  from  all  that  was  finer,  delivering  the  latter 
to  a  second  and  general  elevator,  while  the  coarser  part  went  to  the 
second  pair  of  steel  rolls  on  the  second  floor.  This  rotary  screen  had  at 
one  of  its  ends  a  very  coarse,  three-quarter  inch  sieve,  for  the  purpose 
of  throwing  out  any  larger  bodies,  among  which  were  generally  bits  of 
steel  from  mining-tools.  The  ore  which  passed  the  second  rolls  de- 
scended to  another  rotary  screen,  and  finally  to  the  third  rolls,  from 
which  all  was  elevated  some  seventy  feet  to  the  top  of  the  screen-tower. 
The  screens  in  the  tower  were  four;  one  having  16  meshes,  the  next  25, 
the  third  50,  and  the  fourth  100  meshes  to  the  linear  inch.    All  too 
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coarse  to  pass  the  "first  went  back  down  to  the  third  crusher ;  the  balance 
was  screened  into  three  sizes  on  its  way  down,  and  each  size  was  received 
in  a  separate  ore-bin  on  the  third  floor  or  loft.    Connected  with  the 
crashing,  screening,  or  sizing  apparatus  were  branches  of  large  pipes, 
leading  to  an  exhauster,  which  carried  the  dust  into  a  large  dust-chamber, 
situated  immediately  under  the  roof.    The  concentrators  proper  received 
their  charge  continuously  from  the  different  bins  through  wooden  tnbes. 
The  concentrations  from  eight  machines  of  three  sizes  fell  into  hoppers, 
and  from  these  into  three  concentrators  on  the  lower  floor,  where  they 
were  reconcentrated,  while  the  tailings  fell  on  endless-belt  carriers,  and 
from  there  to  elevators  and  bins  arranged  to  receive  each  sort  of  tail- 
ings, from  day  or  night  work,  separate.    From  these  bins  they  were 
carried  off  outside.    The  sampling  of  the  tailings  and  the  different  Bizes 
of  ore  and  the  dust  (which  comprised  all  ore  finer  than  passed  ahundred- 
mesh  screen)  were  done  in  the  most  careful  manner,  so  that  the  assays 
represent  the  actual  results  of  every  day's  and  night's  work.    I  should 
mention  that  the  dust  had  to  be  taken  as  it  was,  as  any  further  con- 
centration of  such  fine  stuff  was  entirely  impracticable. 

The  whole  machinery  was  unquestionably  of  fine  make,  and  on  the 
whole  well  arranged.  In  my  opinion,  the  high  tower  for  screening  it 
was  objectionable,  being,  if  not  inaccessible,  as  least  laborious  to  reach 
in  its  upper  parts,  and  especially  because  the  whole  screening-machinery 
was  out  of  sight,  and  not  fully  under  control  in  case  of  accidents. 

Neither  were  the  arrangements  to  prevent  the  dust  as  complete  as 
could  be.    In  the  successive  crushing  by  a  breaker  and  three  steel  rollesr, 
care  should  be  taken  that  right  from  the  beginning  no  stuff  should  pass 
the  next  crusher  which  is  fine  enough  for  the  second  ahead.    This  idea, 
well  carried  out,  not  only  prevents  much  dust,  when  the  chutes  and 
screens  are  well  boxed,  but  the  forming  of  impalpable  powder,  or  at  least 
very  fine  ore,  which  cannot  be  concentrated  any  further.    The  regala- 
tion  of  the  large  Sturtevant  exhauster  is  not  an  easy  task  at  all ;  either 
its  force  is  not  sufiicient  to  suck  up  all  the  dust  when  the  place  becomes 
intolerably  dusty,  or  it  is  too  much  and  the  dust  is  carried  far  off  through 
the  opening  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  chamber.    The  steel  rollers  of  Mr. 
Krom  are  exceedingly  well  constructed,  and  many  parts  are  of  cast 
steel  'j  the  diameter  of  the  rolls  was  26  inches,  with  a  tire  2^  inches, 
made  of  cast  steel.    They  are  undoubtedly  the  finest  crushers  ever  made, 
well  proportioned,  and  very  powerful.    I  think,  however,  that  their 
diameter  should  diminish  as  the  stuff  becomes  finer,  so  that,  for  instance, 
the  present  diameter  be  maintained  for  the  first  pair,  about  22  inches  for 
the  second,  and  but  18  inches  for  the  third  pair.     I  am  fully  convinced 
that  such  a  diminution  in  size  would  be  most  beneficial  where  the  ore 
has  to  be  crushed  fine.    The  face  of  the  rolls  was  15  inches,  and  the  tire 
composed  of  two  pieces,  joined  in  the  center,  it  having  been  found  diffi- 
cult to  make  cast-steel  tires  of  the  right  temper  as  much  as  15  inches 
wide.    There  was  a  marked  difference  in  the  behavior  of  the  different 
steel  tires;  some,  thought  to  be  too  soft  at  the  beginning,  stood  the 
best,  and  worked  off  the  most  uniformly  j  others,  which  seemed  to  with- 
stand the  hard  quartz  well  at  the  start,  showed  themselves  to  be  brittle, 
and  the  edges  broke  off  on  some  of  them.  It  is  not  a  too  hard  metal  which 
is  wanted ;  a  medium  temper  and  great  toughness  seem  to  be  most  de- 
sirable.    The  wear  and  tear  of  the  three  pairs  of  rollers,  after  the  crush- 
ing of  over  1,200  tons  of  quartz,  averaged  about  ^^  of  an  inch  on  the 
surface;  they  were  turned  down,  but  it  was  found  necessary  to  use 
titanium  steel  tools  to  do  this  successfully.    The  gear  being  so  arranged 
as  to  suit  a  continuous  decrease  of  diameter,  it  is  not  doubted  that  these 
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rolls  would  crush  over  8,000  tons  before  the  tire  should  be  renewed, 
and,  where  the  gaugne  is  not  too  hard,  much  more. 

The  arrangements  to  prevent  fractures  consisted  essentially  in  the  use 
of  powerful  steel  springs,  behind  which  were  breaking-cups,  which  not 
unfrequently  proved  their  usefulness,  and  likewise  the  danger  of  being 
in  loo  near  proximity  to  them.  The  third  pair  of  rolls,  for  fine  crush- 
ing, should,  in  my  opinion,  have  no  elasticity,  but  be  screwed  tight,  or 
nearly  so,  provided  the  feeding  is  well  regulated,  and  care  be  taken  that 
no  larger  bodies  than  those  intended  come  between  the  rolls.  Most  fre- 
quently stoppages  occur  by  over-feeding,  not  so  much  by  the  coarse 
stuff  as  by  the  fine.  The  velocity  which  Mr.  Krom  gives  to  his  rolls  is 
rather  excessive,  and  would  puzzle  such  authorities  as  Rittinger.  While 
I  believe  in  a  high  velocity  for  small  rolls  and  fine  crushing,  I  hold  a 
more  moderate  speed  for  coarse  work  preferable.  A  speed  uniformly 
at  50  revolutions  seems  rather  too  high. 

The  speed  for  the  rotary  screens  was  variously  tried  and  deserves  all 
attention ;  while  a  too  sluggish  movement  permits  too  great  accumula- 
tion of  ore,  and  in  consequence  an  imperfect  screening,  too  high  speed 
throws  the  stuff  violently  from  one  face  to  another  without  giving  it 
time  to  pass  the  meshes.  It  was  found  that  about  sixteen  to  eighteen 
revolutions  was  the  most  satisfactory  rate. 

The  material  subjected  tx>  Krom's  dry  concentration  was  not  the  same 
as  that  used  on  the  preliminary  trial.  It  was  merely  waste  ore  from  a 
few  mines — ore  in  which  the  mineral  was  so  exceedingly  finely  dissemi- 
nated that  it  appeared  rather  as  a  light-grayish  streak,  developing  un- 
der the  microscope  an  aggregate  of  minute  particles  of  snlphuret^. 
There  was  a  steady  value  in  that  part  of  the  ore,  an  assay-value  which 
might  have  averaged  perhaps  $9  per  ton,  and  it  was  nearly  the  same 
whether  the  tchole  assay-value  of  the  ore  was  $15  or  840,  the  increase  in 
the  value  of  the  ore  being  caused  by  more  coarse  (though  still  fine)  par- 
ticles of  mineral.  This  fine  part  of  mineral  was  as  much  as  lost;  al- 
though our  coarsest  size  was  already  finer  crushed  than  most  ore  for 
concentration  is  intended  to  be  crushed,  the  particles  showed  plainly 
under  the  magnifier  these  grayish  colors  undetached  from  the  more  white 
quartz,  and  not  suflBciently  different  in  specific  gravity  to  permit  any 
successful  separation.  This  fact  will,  I  think,  suflBciently  explain  why 
the  tailings  of  the  lowest  grade  were  not  much  different  from  those  of 
the  higher  grade  ore,  understanding  that  the  two  figures  given  above 
represent  the  two  extremes  in  this  case. 

Other  obstacles  in  the  way  of  success  were  the  absence  of  any  drying 
apparatus,  without  which,  as  is  well  known,  neither  a  stamp-mill  nor  a 
crusher,  much  less  various  sets  of  fine  screens,  can  work  satisfactorily. 
Some  of  the  waste  ore  was  delivered  not  many  hours  after  it  was  hoisted 
from  the  mines,  and  in  some  instances  thoroughly  wet.  In  addition  to 
that,  no  care  was  taken  to  separate  the  country-rock — in  this  case  more 
or  less  decomposed  granite — from  the  quartzose  ore,  which  not  only 
increased  the  dust  considerably,  but  caused  more  difiiculties  in  the 
screening. 

From  these  facts  it  will  be  seen  that  this  test  of  dry  concentration 
was,  to  say  the  least,  an  uncommonly  severe  one,  and  would  have  been 
the  same  for  any  method  of  concentration. 

Mr.  Krom's  concentrators  proper  are  decidedly  well  constructed,  and 
admit  of  the  finest  variations  of  movement  in  point  of  speed  and 
strength,  according  to  the  different  character  of  the  ore;  still  there  are 
some  details  which,  in  my  opinion,  could  be  materially  improved.  The 
greatest  difficulty,  however,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  screening  aifd  the 
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separation  of  all  dust)  or  dust-like  ore  before  it  passea  into  the  concen- 
trators and  there  causes  an  imperfect  working.  Even  if  that  dost  is  sep- 
arated, its  disposition,  in  tbe  absence  of  reduction-works  on  the  spot,  will 
be  embarrassing  and  cause  more  or  less  loss.  In  this  case,  tbe  dust, 
including  all  that  passed  a  screen  with  100  mesbes  to  the  linear  inch! 
amounted  to  about  17  per  cent,  of  the  worked  ore,  and  its  average  assay- 
value  was  about  48  to  50  per  cent,  above  that  of  the  value  of  the  ore. 
It  should  be  said  that  samples  of  dust,  taken  at  a  distance  &om 
the  surroundings  of  the  buildings,  assayed  the  same  as  those  taken 
from  tbe  nearest  spot  in  the  dust-chamber,  proving  how  eminently 
Jine  the  mineral  particles  were.  All  that  class  of  product  was  sacked 
and  milled  without  any  other  preparation  than  roasting  in  the  Stetefeldt 
furnace. 

A  most  interesting  comparative  test  with  wet  concentration  was  made 
side  by  side  with  the  dry  process.  A  well-constructed  automatic- work- 
ing triple  jig  was  used ;  the  water,  being  scarce,  was  continually  pamped 
back  in  the  reservoir,  and,  as  the  ore  was  comparatively  free  from 
dust,  no  diflBculty  was  experienced  in  doing  so.  The  general  resalt  was 
that  the  product  was  equal  to  that  made  in  three  of  Krom's  separators: 
the  average  tailings  were  a  trifle  poorer,  but  the  concentrations  were  by 
far  lower  in  value  than  in  Krom's  machines,  and  my  impression  is  that 
the  work  done  by  the  latter  is  preferable  for  that  class  of  ore. 

The  average  assay-values  for  wet  and  dry  tailings,  under  precisely 
the  same  circumstances  and  the  same  ore,  were  as  follows  during^  six 
days'  regular  work : 


Average  dry 

tailings. 

$12  55 

11  76 

11  78 

10  98 


Average  wet 

tailinga. 

$lll6 

11  76 

10  59 

9  43 


Avemge  dry 
tailiDgs. 
$10  20 
15  71 


Averag«  wet 
tailinn. 
$d  61 
9  16 


Mean,    12  16      Mean,    10  22 


A  synopsis  of  the  general  results  of  three  months'  working  will  show 
as  follows : 

In  61  working  days  were  crushed  and  concentrated 1, 210  tons. 

Average  crushed  in  10  hours 20  tons. 

Consumption  of  pine  wood  per  day 2J  cords. 

The  average  assay- value  of  the  ore $29.16 

Average  assay-value  of  dust-like  ore $46.00 

Of  this  dust  was  produced  about 17  percent. 

Of  real  concentrations 4. 9  percent 

Assay- value  of  concentrations  varied  between  $108  and 
$560,  and  averaged  approximately $250.00. 

A  comparison  between  concentrations  made  by  dry  and  by  wet  pro- 
cess will  show  the  following  values : 


Dry  concentrations. 

Coarse  $141  35 

Medium 442  96 

Fiue 251  33 


I 


Wet  concentrations. 

Coarse  ore,  1st  box $53  41 

2d  box 157  0^ 

3d  box 34  56 

Coarse  ore,  Ist  box T2  26 

2d  box 106  34 

3d  box 62  83 


The  value  of  the  combined  product,  consisting  of  the  concentrations 
proper  and  the  dust-like  ore,  which  was  delivered  as  i)roduct,  amounted 
to  about  66  per  cent,  of  the  assay-value  of  the  ore  received ;  the  loss. 


'DTa 


lit  L^: 


''•^  Zv 
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therefore,  was  considerably  larger  than  that  sustained  at  a  previous  trial 
made  with  a  better  class  of  ore.  I  have  already  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  proportionate  difference  in  the  value  of  tailings, 
whether  the  ore  was  worth  $17  or  $40,  as  the  following  figures  will  show, 
these  figures  being  computed  from  the.daily  working  during  61  days : 


^^  '  ^.  Ore  averagioK  from—        Tailings  ^ere—        i  Ore  averaging  from—         Tailings  were^ 

f  13  49 
12  93 
14  44 


Ore  averaging  from— 

Tailings  were— 

Ore  averaging  from— 

|15  to  $18  85 

$10  98 

$28  to  $30 

20  to   22  00 

12  95 

30  to    33 

23  to    24  00 

12  38 

33  to    36 

25  to    26  00 

11  79 

36  to    39 

26  to   28  00 

12  86 

39  to    50 

14  26 
14  49 


The  entire  cost  of  crushing  and  concentration  per  ton  of  ore,  includ- 
ing hauling  from  the  mines,  varied  between  $4.50  and  $5.  It  should  be 
said  that  this  estimate  includes  the  first  month  of  working,  during  which 
many  delays  occurred  and  numberless  difficulties  had  to  be  overcome. 

1^  S  The  financial  result  for  the  Mauhattan«Gompany,  although  not  entirely 
satisfactory  to  them,  was,  nevertheless,  very  fair,  inasmuch  as  even  that 
class  of  ore  which  could  not  have  been  worked  without  considerable  loss 
in  the  usual  way  paid  its  own  way,  was  made  productive,  and  left  a 
small  profit.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  concentration  of  better  ore,  or  what 
is  called  second  class  in  Austin,  would  prove  of  great  advantage,  while 
admitting  that  the  so-called  dump-ore,  which  was  exclusively^  worked, 
will  never  give  the  results  expected  by  the  parties  erecting  the  works, 
nor  will  any  other  method  give  better  results.  An  important  fact  which 
was  developed  on  this  trial  is  the  apparent  practicability  sifid  advantage 
in  substituting  a  systematic  crushing  by  steel  rolls  for  stamp-batteries. 

i^  If  only  the  crushing  had  been  the  object  in  this  case,  it  would  not  have 

cost  over  $2  per  ton  to  make  pulp  fine  enough  to  pass  a  100-mesh  screen. 
With  every  pc^sible  eflbrt  to  avoid  making  such  fine  ore,  we  neverthe- 
less produced  17  per  cent,  of  it,  much  to  our  dislike,  and  crushed,  say, 
20  tons  of  ore  in  10  hours,  with  but  two  cords  of  wood  at  the  highest 
calculation,  the  rest  being  consumed  by  the  concentrators  and  screens. 
When  it  is  considered  that  the  ore  was  delivered  partly  in  large  lumps, 
being  mostly  very  hard  quartz,  together  with  the  small  wear  and  tear 
compared  with  stamp-mills,  these  results  speak  favorably  for  the  adop- 
tion of  crushing  by  rolls. 

Another  interesting  feature  for  mill-men  has  been  well  proven  by  this 
trial ;  it  is  the  substitution  of  the  exhaust-fan  in  the  place  of  the  finer 
sort  of  screen.  Not  that  this  idea  is  new,  but  1  think  it  has  never  com- 
manded the  attention  it  deserves  from  mill-men.  Screening  through  fine 
screens  is,  at  best,  a  very  imperfect  and  troublesome  operation,  and  ex- 
pensive at  that,  while  I  have  fully  satisfied  myself  that  a  proper  appli- 
cation of  the  exhaust-fan  would  produce  a  uniformly-sized  pulp  with  far 
less  dust  and  at  a  much  less  cost. 
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MISCELLAKEOUS   STATISTICS, 

THS  BULLION  PEODUCT. 

The  following  is  the  estimate  of  the  ballibn  product  of  1875,  published 
by  Mr.  Valentine,  general  superintendent  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  express. 

Office  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co., 

^»  Franoiico,  December  30, 1675. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  inclose  yon  herewith  a  copy  of  oar  annual  statement  of  precioai 
metals  prodnced  in  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Missouri  Biver,  including 
British  Columbia  and  the  west  coast  of  Mexico^  durlog  1875,  which  shows  an  aggregate 
yield  of  $30,889,037,  being  an  excess  of  |6,487,982  over  1874,  the  greatest  previous  an- 
nual yield  in  the  rustory  of  the  coast.  Nevada,  Colorado,  Mexico.  Oregon,  British 
Columbia^  Montana,  and  Arizona  increased,  while  California,  Idaho,  Utah,  and  Wash- 
ington decreased.  The  increase  is  actual  except  for  Mexico,  Oregon,  and  Arizona,  where 
it  IS  apparent  rather  than  real  as  compared  with  other  years,  a  regular  product  being 
oocounted  for  and  reported  herein,  hitherto  omitted.  The  decrease  in  California  was 
in  the  main  occasioned  by  a  stinted  supply  of  water  for  placer  and  hydraulic  mining. 
The  increase  in  Colorado  and  Nevada  is  notable,  also  the  fact  that  Nevada  yields  more 
than  half  of  the  whole  product  of  the  country. 

Professor  R.  W.  Raymond  credits  New  Mexico  (omitted  in  our  statement)  and  Arizona 
combined  with  $987,000,  which  is  a  liberal  allowance.  We  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
any  data  that  Justifies  a  showing  so  favorable. 

Present  prospects  indicate  an  aggregate  yield  of  $90,000,000  for  1876,  of  which  Ne- 
vada will  doubtless  produce  $50,000,000. 
Respectfully  yours, 

JOHN  J.  VALENTINE, 

General  Superintendent. 

Statement  of  the  amount  of  precious  metaU  produced  in  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the 

Missouri  JSiver  during  1675. 


States  and  Territories. 


Califomia 

Nevada 

Oreeon 

WaaDiogton 

Idaho  

Montana 

Utah 

Arizona 

Colorado 

Mexico 

Britiah  Colombia. 


§ 


18 

II 

*»  iS 

X  9 


114,  !^4%  010 
196. 858 
759, 133 
74, 517 
1, 163. 698 
3,235.609 
43,  686 
23, 500 
a,  627,  444 
68, 117 
1,615.412 


gtt 
ss  8 


^3 
0.a 


11, 484. 201 

19, 685 

405.913 

7,415 

116.369 

500.000 

4.368 


H 

« 

Pa 


0 
o 

S3 

J  JO 
I 

I 


1387,  763  ,  |1, 039, 172 
35. 283, 193  4, 978, 633 


23, 649, 984 


230, 835 

88.  OOU 

764. 041 


161,541  I 


2, 610. 266 
1,  716, 184 


44,000 

750, 000 

4,  875.  .399 

85, 593 

1, 062,  107 

624, 370 


& 


2,699,492  |  41,080,287 


13,459,274 


$17. 753. 151 

40,  478, 369 

1, 165, 046 

81,932 

1. 554, 902 

3, 573, 609 

5, 687,  494 

109, 093 

6, 299, 817 

2, 408. 671 

1. 776, 953 


80,889,037 
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The  criticisms  of  Mr.  Valentine  concerning  the  product  of  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  are  elsewhere  considered.    (See  chapter  X.) 

My  own  estimate  for  the  year  1875  is  given  in  the  introductory  letter 
to  this  report.  It  is  repeated  in  the  following  table,  combined  with  the 
reports  of  the  previous  years  since  1868.  For  the  grounds  on  which 
the  estimate  of  product  for  each  State  and  Territory  is  based  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  respective  chapters  of  this  report. 


states  and  Ter- 
ritories. 


1669. 


Arizona 

Califoniia 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico  . . . 
OreffOQ      and 
WasbingtoD. 

Wyoming 

Utah 

Other  Boaroes  . . 


$1, 000, 000 

22,  500, 000 

*4,  COO,  000 

7, 000,  000 

9, 000, 000 

14, 000, 000 

500,000 

3, 000, 000 


1870. 


1871. 


1672. 


1873. 


500,000 


1800,000 

25, 000, 000 

3, 675, 000 

6, 000, 000 

9,100,000 

16, 000, 000 

500,000 

3,  000, 000 

100»000 

1,300,000 

525,  000 


$900,000 

20,000,000 

4, 663, 000 

5,  C0.\  000 

8, 0-IO.  000 

22, 500,  000 

500,000 

2,  500,  000 

100,  000 

2,  300, 000 

250.000 


Total 61, 500, 000     66, 000, 000     66, 663,  000 


1625,000 

19, 049, 098 

4.661.465 

2,  695,  c70 

6,  068, 339 

2.%  548,  ?01 

500,000 

2,  000,  000 

100,000 

2,445,234 

250, 000 


1500,000 

18, 025, 722 

4, 020, 263 

2,500.000 

5, 178. 047 

35, 2,54,  507 

500,000 

1,  585,  784 

50,000 

3,778,200 

250,  000 


63, 943. 857     71, 642, 523 


1874. 


1875. 


$487, 

20,300, 

5, 188, 

1,  860, 

3,  644, 

35,452, 

500, 

763, 


000 
531 
510 
004 
722 
233 
000 
605 


$750,000 

17. 753, 151 

5,  302.  810 

1, 750.  OOO 

3, 573,  GOO 

40, 478, 369 

325,009 

1, 246, 978 


3,911,601         3,137,(>8d 
100,000  i  500,000 

I.  .  I      ■ . . ' 


72,426,906       74,817.506 


*  Inclndiag  Wyoming. 


[From  the  San  Francisco  Commeroial  Herald.] 

Receipts  of  treasure. 


The  following  table  comprises  the  receipts  of  treasure  in  this  city, 
through  Wells,  Fargo  &  Oo.'s  express,  during  1875 : 

FROM  THE  NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN  MINES. 


1875. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Jnne 

July 

AngQst 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Totals 

Totals,  1874 
Totals,  1873 
Totals,  1872 
Totals,  1871 
Totals.  1870 


Silver  bnl-    Gold  bars. 


lion. 


&c. 


1973, 

i.r.i'i. 

2,  467, 
1,601. 
1,  798, 
1,305, 
1,  3-23, 
9, 033, 
1.  707, 
2.305, 
1.  65.5, 
1,  »70, 


166 
569 
84S 
893 
868 
982 
529 
299 
539 

296  i 
204  ' 


20. 242, 015 
18. 269. 054 
11, 749. 320 
6, 386, 704 
14,609,809 
14, 152, 984 


$445, 904 
519, 086 
501,004 
573,311 
774, 949 
713, 334 
653,635 
597,  593 
292,  449 
558,544 
384, 425 
547, 854 


6,  863, 088 

7, 092, 924 

8,290,258 

14,843,835 

13.872,648 

17, 763, 131 


Coin. 


$971, 741 
911,631 
835, 564 
1,210,686 
1, 560, 291 
1, 134, 066 
1, 228, 664 
1. 078, 644 
2, 158, 658 
1, 303, 024 
1,163.911 
1, 029,  725 


14, 586, 605 
9.259,352 
6, 636. 143 
6, 769, 641 
7, 125, 928 
6, 487, 037 


Totals. 


$2,300,611 
2,949.306 
3,  804, 411 
3,585,890 
4. 134, 108 
3, 153, 382 
3, 205,  a38 
3, 709, 536 
4, 518, 646 
4, 187, 375 
3, 204, 63Q 
a.  847, 783 


41, 691. 708 
34, 621. 330 
26, 675, 731 
2P,  COO,  370 
35,608,385 
3d,408,lS» 
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Jannary  . . 
Febrnary . 

March 

April 

May 

Jano 

July 

Aagnst . . . 
September 

October 

November 
Deoember. . 


Totals 

Totals,  1874 
Totals,  leti 
Totals,  1812 
Totals,  1871 
Totals,  1870 


187Sw 


Silver  bul- 
lion. 


f750 


750 

300 

4,S0O 


9,785 


Gold  bars, 
&o. 


$184, 998 

45,027 

108, 681 

136, 782 

96,176 

44. 428 

119,353 

85,764 

98;  873 

804,855 

330, 51G 

99.  614 


1. 455, 067 
1, 548, 430 
1, 441,  438 
2, 305, 414 
3.553,668 
S,  380, 566 


Coin. 


$37, 0-^3 
243. 394 
159. 371 
65,004 
87,156 
37,065 
34. 321 
57, 698 
79,828 
74,777 
73,653 
45,049 


993,339 
657,483 
878, 377 
661.889 
708,096 
533,901 


Totals. 


$222, 0-Jl 
2t^8, 42L 
268. 053 
201.766 
183, 333 
81, 403 
153, 674 
143,  463 
178, 701 
379,633 
303, 169 
145,  413 


3, 449, 156 
2, 206, 213 
8,324,015 
3, 967, 303 
3, 270. 549 
3, 913, 467 


FROM  THE  SOUTHERN  COAST. 


January . . . 
February . 

March 

April , 

May 

Jone ., 

July 

August  — 
September 
October . . . 
November. 
December. 


Totals 

ToUls,  1874 
Totals,  1873 
Totals,  1872 
Totals,  1871 
Totals,  1870 


1,300 


1,685 

8,300 

5,000 

3,550 

477 

1,200 

13, 211 

13,000 

19,237 


60,860 
9,547 
3,688 
3,884 
5,750 


16, 410 

3,515 

10, 895 

9,930 

8.705 

11,324 

10,290 

17,484 

17,  747 

17, 764 

10,278 

15,109 


149. 407 
208, 445 
180,537 
274, 249 
347, 627 
399,886 


39,854 
20,251 
24, 958 
21,839 
43,458 
48, 655 
30, 394 
38, 416 
50,766 
32,811 
53,047 
142, 675 


547, 118 
383, 465 
570, 013 
564,477 
551,413 
644,548 


57, 464 
23, 766 
35, 847 
33,454 
54,463 
64, 979 
44, 240 
56,327 
69,713 
63.786 
76,325 
177,021 


757, 365 
601, 457 
754,838 
842, 610 
904.790 
1, 244, 436 


Currency  movement. 

The  annexed  table  exhibits  the  interior  and  coastwise  receipts,  (Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co.,) imports,  (foreign,)  and  exports  for  the  years  1873, 1874,  and 
1875: 


Interior  receipts 

Imports,  (foreign) 

Totals -^ 

Exports 

Gurrenoy  movement,  (incroMe) 


1873. 


|2R,  755, 679 
5, 539, 147 


34,294,826 
24, 715, 126 


9, 579, 700 


1874. 


136, 097, 861 
5, 473, 488 


41, 570, 743 
30,180,032 


11,390,111 


1875. 


$43, 466, 378 
5, 223, 875 


48, 690, 353 
42, 911, 048 


5,779,805 
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Movement  of  coin  in  the  i)iterior. 

The  following  has  been  the  circulation  of  coin,  through  Wells,  Fargo 
&  Co.'s  express,  during  1875,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  in 
1874 : 


Jannary 

Febniary .... 

Haroh 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Septombor... 

October 

November . . . 
December.... 

Totals. 


1874. 


I  From  iute- 
To  interior,     rlor  and 
•  ooAHtwiae. 


•1,394, 
1, 108, 
063, 
1. 318, 
1, 573, 
1.552. 

1, 917. 
fi,00l, 
2,055, 
9,294, 
1, 9S0, 
1, 813, 


487 
Gil 
314 
070 
629 
281 
597 
436 
615 
193 
220 
910 


19, 937, 363 


I 


1714, 862 

714, 944 

575, 643 

661,032 

837,327 

922,  986 

857, 834 

934, 119 

980,  914 

1,  010,  046 

1, 005,  496 

1, 085, 096 


10, 300, 299 


1875. 


Toiuterior. 


II.  802, 
1,  --^49, 
3,180, 
1,611, 
2,297, 
1, 697, 
2, 393, 
2,552, 
3,671. 
2.300, 
2,284. 
2,269, 


652 
485 
038 
934 
097 
166 
840 
.^30 
205 
546 
lc<9 
130 


From  inte- 
rior RUU 
coaatwise. 

11,048,618 
I  1, 175. 276 
1. 019, 667 
1, 297, 529 
1, 690, 906 
1. 219,  786 
1. 293, 379 
1. 174, 758 
2, 269, 252 
1,  410,  612 
1. 289, 611 
I      1, 217,  449 


26,  709,  802  ;     16. 127,  062 


Mint  statistics. 

The  coinage  at  the  branch  mint  in  this  city  for  1875  compares  with 
that  in  1872, 1873,  and  1874  as  follows : 


January  

February . . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . , 

October 

November . . 
December  . . 

Totals 


♦840, 
1. 210. 
1, 137, 
1,490, 
2,020, 

666, 
8,245, 

730, 
1.264, 
1,895, 
1,525, 
1,436, 


750 
000 
750 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
500 
000 
000 
600 


1900, 
1, 219, 
1, 140. 
1,282, 
2.772. 

652, 
3,082, 
2,131, 
9,264. 
2,658. 

354, 
3,720, 


000 
400 
000 
000 
OOO 
000 
000 
CKM) 
500 
000 
500 
000 


1279.000 
1, 994, 000 
3, 959, 000 
1, 752, 000 
367.000 
2, 393. 000 
2,309,000 
4, 3^,  000 
2, 570, 000 
3,204,000 
96,000 
4,087,000 


16, 380, 600  i  22, 075, 400  27, 329, 000 


1875. 


12,  3.<>5, 000 
1.681,000 
2,  482, 000 
3.458.000 
2,794.000 
1,172,000 
2,508,000 
4, 510, 000 
8,643,000 
3,118,000 
2.623,000 
8.720.000 


32.069,000 


The  description  of  coinage  for  1872, 1873, 1874,  and  1875  was  as  fol- 
lows: 


Double-oagles 

Eacles 

Half-eagles 

Suarter-eagles 
alf-dollors 

Quarter-dollars 

fiimes 

Half-dimes 

Silvor  dollars 

Trade-dollars 

Twenty -cent  pieces 

Totals 


1872. 


1673. 


$15, 600, 000 
173, 000 
202,000 
?5,000 
290,000 
26,250 
19,000 
36,350 
9,000 


120, 812. 000 
120,  COO 
155,000 
67,500 
116,500 
39,000 
45,500 
16,200 
700 
703,000 


16, 380, 600 


22,075,400 


1874. 


1875. 


€24, 375. 000 
50,000 
35,000 


197,000 
08.000 
24,000 


8,550,000 


87, 389, 000 


124,  600,  000 

45,'o66 

99.000 

1,600.000 

170.000 

907.000 


4,  487, 000 
831,000 


32.068,000 
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Exports  of  treasure. 

Statement  of  tbe  amount  of  treasure  exported  from  San  Francisco, 
through  public  channels,  to  eastern  domestic  and  foreign  ports  during 
the  year  1875,  exclusive  of  shipments  through  United  States  mail: 

TO  NEW  YORK. 

In  Januars' $940,4:^2  95 

In  February 5,023,047  14 

In  March 5,697,596  15 

In  April 2,4:^,050  22 

In  May 2,569,695  54 

In  June 5,703,670  99 

In  July 2,461,868  70 

In  August 794,727  83 

In  September 1,320,834  25 

In  October 5,861,703  96 

In  November 859,825  09 

In  December 899,638  55 

$M,  568, 594  37 

TO   ENGLAND. 

lu  January |15,537  38 

In  February 16,404  46 

In  March 15,503  68 

In  April 11,532  85 

In  May    12,973  95 

In  June 18,101  42 

In  July 20,417  37 

In  August 16,798  73 

In  September 20, 490  88 

In  October 25,385  92 

173, 146  64 

TO    PANAMA. 

InFebruary $1,031  18 

InAugust 1,750  00 

In  September 1,000  00 

In  December 3,182  04 

6, 963  22 

TO  CENTRAL   AMEHICA. 

In  January $40,000  00 

In  March 38,190  03 

In  April 15,670  00 

In  Juno 15,311  85 

In  August 14,000  00 

In  October 10,000  00 

133, 171  88 

TO  HONOLULU. 

In  January $10,000  00 

In  September 10,000  00 

In  October 10,000  00 

InNovember 10,000  00 

40,000  00 

TO  MEXICO. 

InJanuary $6,000  00 

InMarch 27,000  00 

33, 000  00 

TO  GERMANY. 

InDecember  ...*. 10,591  04 

TO  JAPAN. 

InAugust 2,070  00 

TO   CHINA. 

In  February $749,704  50 

InMarch 169,831  00 

In  April 695,746  00 
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In  May $584,583  70 

In  Jane 679,265  82 

In  July 423,512  08 

In  Angust 566,532  05 

In  September 625,056  40 

In  October 737,036  25 

In  November «72,002  48 

In  December ,  729,859  00 

$7, 652, 953  38 

TO  VICTORIA. 

In  September $50,000  00 

In  October 35,000  00 

In  November 40,000  00 

125, 000  00 

TO  PERU. 

In  October $165,000  00 

In  November 200  00 

165, 200  00 

TO  MARQUESAS  ISlJLNDS. 

In  February 357  36 

Total,  1875 42,911,047  89 

Total,  1874 30,180,632  23 

Increase  this  year 12,730,415  66 


OTHER  MINERAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Commercial  Henld.] 

BORAX. 

The  entire  product  of  merchantable  borax  produced  on  this  coast,  being 
wholly  from  the  States  of  California  and  Nevada,  amounted  last  year  to 
about  5,000,000  pounds.  Of  this  quantity,  1,300,000  pounds  was  the  pro- 
duct of  the  Slate  Range  district,  San  Bernadino  County,  California,  the 
balance  coming  nearly  all  from  the  Teel  and  the  Fish  Lake  marshes,  in  the 
State  of  Nevada.  Of  the  Slate  Range  production,  1,200,000  pounds  were 
manufactured  by  the  Riddle  Company,  while  of  the  quantity  made  in 
Nevada,  2,140,000  pounds  came  from  TeePs  and  1,079,000  pounds  from 
the  Fish  Lake  marsh,  some  500,000  pounds  having  been  turned  out  at 
various  other  localities.  William  T.  Coleman  &  Co.,  as  agents  of  the 
principal  Nevada  companies,  report  shipments  during  the  year  1875  as 
follows:  To  Liverpool  and  London,  2,659,375  pounds;  to  Hamburg, 
215,799  pounds;  to  Bremen,  10,000  pounds;  to  China  and  Japan,  7,000 
pounds;  to  Australia,  1,500  pounds ;  to  Mexico,  1,300  pounds;  to  New 
York,  814,760  pounds;  to  Philadelphia,  124,158  pounds ;  besides  1,598,- 
866  pounds  sent  east  by  rail,  making  a  total  of  5,433,658  pounds.  Add- 
ing to  this  627,685  pounds  shipped  by  other  parties,  mostly  by  the  Riddell 
Company,  we  have  6,051,343  pounds  to  represent  the  entire  exports  for 
the  year.  The  Riddell  Company,  which  made  600  tons  last  year,  will 
increase  their  product  to  1,000  tons  the  present  year,  the  Nevada  com- 
panies promising  some,  but  not  as  large  a  percentage  of  increase,  both 
the  extent  and  the  richness  of  the  deposits  there,  as  well  as  in  Califor- 
nia, appearing  to  have  been  considerably  overrated  by  those  who  first 
examined  and  reported  upon  them*  While  these  borate  fields  cover  a 
broad  area,  the  crude  material  is  much  less  abundant  a^d  of  lower  grade 
than  was  at  first  supposed,  admonishing  the  owners  of  these  valuable 
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salines  to  economy  in  disposing  of  their  coDtents.  The  mistaken  notions 
in  regard  to  the  available  quantities  of  these  borates  that  early  prevailed, 
filling  foreign  dealers  with  apprehensions  of  an  immediate  over-prodnc- 
tion,  cansed  the  rapid  decline  in  price  that  has  been  going  on  for  the 
past  three  years,  daring  which  this  commodity  fell  from  28  cents  to  6J 
cents  per  poand.  The  correction  of  this  erroneous  idea  has  already 
caused  a  stiffening  of  prices,  which,  it  is  believed  in  well-informed  quar- 
ters, must  soon  experience  a  material  advance.  Under  vigoroas  work- 
ing, the  surface-deposits  of  our  borate  fields  begin  to  show  signs  of  early 
exhaustion,  while  those  of  South  America,  the  only  qnarter  in  which  we 
have  reason  to  fear  competition,  cannot,  by  reason  of  their  poverty  in 
the  borate  of  soda  and  their  inaccessible  position,  be  made  available  as 
sources  of  large  supply  at  present  prices.  The  Kiddell  Company  having 
filled  a  considerable  contract  at  6f  cents  per  pound,  decline  to  renew  the 
same  or  take  orders  at  6^  cents,  thinking  better  terms  may  soon  be  ob- 
tained. This  company  is  in  a  prosperous  condition ;  and  having  lately 
enlarged  their  works,  as  well  as  introduced  some  improvements  in  the 
methods  of  manufacturing,  anticipate  an  increased  production  at  some- 
what lessened  pro  rata  of  cost.  They  have,  furthermore,  the  benefit  of 
skill  and  intelligence  in  the  field  and  able  financial  management  at  head- 
quarters. In  disposing  of  their  product  the  past  year  this  company  has 
sold  some  to  British  buyers  here  and  sent  the  balance  to  eastern  markets. 
At  present  they  are  separated  from  the  railroad  terminus  by  a  space  of 
120  miles.  As  the  track  is  advanced,  this  distance  is  being  diminished, 
and  will  next  year  be  reduced  to  80  miles.  This  borax  as  it  enters  the 
market  contains  95  per  cent,  boracic  acid.  Some  small  portions  intended 
for  special  uses  or  certain  branches  of  the  trade  being  further  purified 
and  refined  at  the  establishments  here  and  in  Oakland,  an  extra  price 
is  obtained  for  this  commodity,  though  for  most  uses  it  is  no  better,  and 
for  some  not  so  good  as  the  ordinary  article  of  commerce.  As  the  dealer 
here  has  to  find  his  principal  market  abroad,  he  is  forced  to  place  him- 
self in  accord  with  the  foreign  agent,  subordinating  his  views  and  line 
of  policy  to  those  of  the  latter.  Just  now  certain  European  scientists 
are  exercising  themselves  to  discover  some  new  uses  to  which  this  sub- 
stance can  be  economically  applied,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  their  en- 
deavors will  be  rewarded  with  success.  Until  it  shall  appear,  however, 
that  there  is  likely  to  occur  a  much  greater  production  than  now  seems 
probable,  these  efforts  can  hereby  be  considered  well  directed.  At  the 
close  we  quote  concentrated,  in  sacks,  by  the  car  load,  6^^7  cents.  The 
regular  agency  price  for  concentrated  by  the  car-load  is  7J'2)8i  cents; 
refined  9J'S)9|  cents. 

Exports  "by  sea  daring  1874  and  1875. 


To— 


New  York 

En^lnod 

China 

Japan , 

Mexico 

Germany 

Bclginm 

Anstralia 

Brltlah  Colnmbia 

Peru 

Society  lalanda. . 

Totals 


1874. 


Caves. 


3,517 

8,632 

225 

IGO 

27 

1,944 

60 

42 

6 

10 

1 


Pack- 
ages. 


2,012 

2,031 

45 

72 


1,034 


14, 624  I    5, 199 


Valne. 


1875. 


Cases. 


Pack- 
agen. 


f  101, 546 

146, 126 

3,892 

3,231 

898 

40,229 

720 

504 

76 

235 

15 


297, 472 


262 

3,571 

62 

17 

17 

1,406 


15 
2 


5,489 
17, 114 


348 


4,992 


22,952 


Valae. 


$61,450 
212,665 

168 

S20 

16,436 


283 
39 


294,770 
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CEMENT,  PLASTER,   AND  LIME. 

Barrels. 

Imports  in  1871 3'2,602 

Imports  iu  187*2 54,740 

Imports  iu  1.^73 61,911 

Imports  in  1«74 79.435 

Imports  in  1875 9(y,964 

The  receipts  of  both  Rosendale  and  Portland  cement  daring  1875  show 
a  large  increase  over  those  of  the  previous  year,  Prices  iu  consequence 
have  ruled  low  and  uuremuuerative  all  the  jear ;  stocks  large.  The 
manufacture  of  cement  upon  this  coast  now  is  a  perfect  success,  the 
Golden  Gate  Mill  making  a  first-class  article,  fit  for  every  purpose,  out  of 
gypsum,  and  is  selling  at  $3^$3.25  per  barrel,  and  can  be  supplied  iii 
any  quantity.  The  ship  Oriflamme  has  arrived  from  London  with  2,250 
barrels  Portland  cement.  This  article  is  largely  used  for  making  Frear 
(patent)  stone,  and  is  preferred  to  all  other  for  fine  work.  It  may  be 
quoted  ex  ship,  at  $4^$4.50  per  barrel,  while  Hoffman's  Bosendale  is  held 
at  93^$'3.25,  and  Lawreneeville  do.  at  $2.50'^$2.75.  Lime  is  produced 
hiere  in  endless  quantity  from  Santa  Cruz  marble,  and  is  of  very  superior 
quality,  commanding '$2'S)$2.25  per  barrel.  The  Doune  Castle  from 
London  has  2,000  barrels  Portland  cement. 

Our  monthly  receipts  of  California  lime  compare  as  follows : 


Months. 


Janaary . . 
February- 
March  — 

ApriJ 

May 

Jane 


Totala..-. 
Increase  in  1875. 


1874.  ;  1875. 


BbU.    ! 
5,  440  I 
5,500  I 
6,250 
S,  1S8 

19,  i&a 


BhU. 
8,797 
9. 529 
11,  .532 
15,153 
21.341 
23,541 


Months. 


July 

August 

September 

October 

November , 

D(?cember i 


1874. 


mi8. 

14,098 

ii,ca4 

16,102 
17,005 
12,  613 
14,899 


143,  513 


1375. 


Bbls. 
21.245 
24, 0»U 
1>».906 
11,440 
7.906 
8, 1*J 


182, 631 
39, 118 


COAL. 


Annual  receipU  oj  coal  at  San  Francisco. 


£ 


1830 
1861 
1862 
186J 
1364 
1^65 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 


o 
3 

<3 


O 


Toiis. 

6,6:J0 
23,  400 
43,  200 
50,700 
60,530 
84,  020 
109,  490 

132,  537 
148,722 
129,761 

133,  4-^5 
177,232 
171,  741 
206,255 
142, 8u8 


I 


Totis. 

3, 14.^ 

4,  630 

2,  81.'> 

1,165 

1,200 

1,500 

2,120 

5,415 

10.  524 

14,  821 

20,  5«i7 

28,690: 

32,  562. 

58.060 

44,  857, 

32,  869 


5* 

i 

.a 

B 


i 


Tons. 
5.  490 
10,  0.53 

10,  050 

7.7.=>o; 

U.84.'>; 
14.446 

11,  3ft0 
8.  «i'0 

13,  8G6i 
20,  .=>52| 

14,  3.>5; 
20. 2c?4 

4, 100, 
21.211 
13,  6d,3, 
10,  445 


0 


Tons.  I 

6,  655 
6.47-»| 
8,  6701 
5,74  ; 
12, 785; 

18,  lei' 

10.  8521 
H,S29' 
23,  348 

14,  8e0 
12,  640 

15,  621 
26, 008 , 
31,  435^ 
51, 017. 
61, 072 


Tms. 

1,9)0 
12,  I'Jj 

5,ll(i 

1, 7yv' 

2,  323' 
1,410 

1, 480; 
14,  949 
8,511 
1,114 
7,350 
4,161 

3,  esi, 

400 


I 

"5 

s 

< 


Tons. 
7.  850' 
Q  J,  370 
1 .',  591) 

16.  890 
21,100, 

17,  610 
53,  7U0 
26,  61J, 
31, 590 
75,  liS 
63,  962 
38,  942, 

115,  .332; 

96,  435' 

139, 109, 

136.  869 


Ton.9. 
6.640 
23.  .565 

16,  0.'5 
14, 660 
18, 330 

9,655 

7,400 

7, 3C2 

29,  561 

17,  .3e0 
31,196, 
54,191, 
29.190 
52,616" 
37,  826 
57,  849 


•3 

5 


Totis. 
5, 970 
2,  975 

4,  970; 

5.  670* 
7. 275' 
4,230 
9,524 

12, 177 
a,  292' 

1 1,  536 
9.  322' 
6,060; 

10,051 
8,  857 

15,  4751 

10,  328; 


^    t 

S      1 

«     1 

♦J 

'    s 

s 

o 

s 

£ 

>i 

** 

•5! 

g     , 

i 

1 

3    :  TotaU. 

rf3        I 


«       o 


Tow.  t 
39, 9ri5 
i26, 060 
36,  685 
38,  600 
41.C8J 
22,  535i 
12,124 
4:^,  518, 
29,  592! 
24,  844' 
21,  52') 
7,23L 
19,618 
18,295 
14, 263, 
Id.  810 


Tirns. 


Tons. '  TonM. 


...I 


4,9131  1,025 
14,830   1,862^.. 


13. 572 

9, 027, 

67,106 


1,904 

433 

53 


Tons. 
77,6)5 
116. 245 
120.545 
135.  550 
167, 298 
1.10,  147 
192,601 
248. 925 
204  286,025 
328. 973 
320.493 
315,194 
434,  467 
454,582 
531, 947 
538. 209 


727' 


583 

50 
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In  making  this  exhibit,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  Central  Pacific 
Bailroad  handled  much  of  their  own  coal,  bringing  it  from  the  Lincoln 
Mine,  California,  and  Rocky  Mountain,  from  Wyoming  Territory.  They 
also  use  more  or  less  Mount  Diablo  ;  and  of  all  this  consumed  by  the  rail- 
road we  take  no  account  in  our  statistics.  The  Pacific  Mafl  Company 
have  a  contract  with  the  Wellington  (V.  I.)  coal-mine  for  a. large  monthly 
supply,  and  only  what  is  landed  here  enters  into  our  statistics.  The 
same  company  are  now  seeking  to  make  a  like  contract  with  the  Seattle 
Mine,  Washington  Territory.  The  Coos  Bay  Company  have  been  much 
interrupted  the  past  six  months  in  getting  their  coal  to  market,  by  rea- 
son of  loss  of  one  of  their  best  steam-colliers,  adverse  winds,  stormy 
weather,  and  bad  luck  generally.  The  great  falling  off  in  the  Mount 
Diablo  product  is  remarkable,  and  at  this  writing  we  have  no  cause  to 
assign  for  it.  The  Seattle  mines,  Washington  Territory,  show  a  large 
increase  in  their  product,  as  do  also  the  Wellington  andNanaimo  mines 
of  Vancouver  Island.  These  three  last-named  bituminous  enter  very 
largely  into  local  use  for  household  purposes.  There  have  been  times 
during  the  year  when  Lehigh  ran  short  of  supply  by  reason  of  the  non- 
arrival  of  ships,  causing  very  high  prices  to  rule,  and  necessitating^the 
bringing  of  a  few  car-loads  across  the  continent  by  rail;  but  all  that  is 
now  remedied  and  overcome  by  reason  of  fresh  arrivals  by  sea — the 
Centennial  having  some  500  tons,  and  the  ship  Golden  Fleece  1,750  tons 
Lehigh.  These,  with  other  lesser  invoices  recently  at  hand,  have  caused 
prices  to  drop  from  $25  to  $15  per  ton ;  in  fact,  we  doubt  whether  these 
cargo  parcels  could  be  placed  better  than  $12.  So,  also,  in  regard  to 
Cumberland,  by  reason  of  the  non-arrival  of  the  ship  Itasca,  253  days 
out  from  Baltimore,  supplies  threatened  to  give  oat;  but  dealers  in  tbe 
trade  purchased  from  outsiders  1,000  tons  or  more,  and  now  that  the 
ship  has  safely  arrived  in  port,  and  no  more  to  arrive  in  some  four 
months,  prices  of  Cumberland  in  casks  have  been  fixed  to  dealers  at 
$22,  and  in  bulk  at  $18.  The  supply  of  Sydney  has  been  very  constant 
all  the  year,  and  during  the  last  quarter  thereof  cargo  sales  of  steam 
were  made  as  low  as  $8.50®$8.75.  At  this  writing,  Wallsend  may  be 
quoted  at  $9.25^$9.50,  ex  ship.  The  importation  of  Australian  steam- 
coals  during  the  year  has  not  been  profitable,  and  the  same  remarks 
are,  no  doubt,  applicable  to  both  Scotch  and  English  steam.  We  quote: 
Bellingham  Bay  at  $8.50;  Coos  Bay,  $10;  California  Mount  Diablo 
steam,  $6.25'g)$8.25  for  tine  and  coarse,  respectively;  Bnglish  and  Scotch 
steam,  $9®$10;  Isanaimo,  $9.5()^$10;  Seattle,  $9.50^$  10;  Anthracite, 
$12^^)$  15;  Lehigh,  $15'S)$16.  Imports  during  the  week  embrace  the 
following:  Prince  Robert,  600  tons  Wellington;  Gem  of  the  Ocean, 
1,011  tons  Seattle;  Hannibal,  from  Newcastle,  N.  S.  W.,  1,662  tons; 
Marmion,  1,200  tons  from  Seattle. 

QUICKSILVER  PRODUCTION  AND  TRADE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

The  exports  to  the  different  countries  for  1875  and  the  three  previous 
years  were  as  follows :  * 


To— 


1872. 


1873. 


New  York 

China 

Mexico 

South  America ... 

Aastralia 

British  Colnmbia 
Other  countries.. 

Total  flasks 


1.202 
4.810 
5,03^ 
1,300 

643 
2 

103 


1874. 


1875. 


1.900 

3,761 

508 

105 

It 

74 


13,  WS 


6,359 


315 
1,200 
4, 1«  4 

738 

100 
2 

311 


287 

18,190 

5.757 

2,149 

832 

17 

1,728 


6,770 


26,060 
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And  our  exports  previously  have  been : 

Flasks 

In  1871 15,205 

In  1870 13,788 

In  1869 24,415 

In  1868 44,506 

In  1867 28,853 

In  1866 30,287 

In  1865 42,469 

In  1864 36,927 

In  1863 26,014 

In  1862 33,747 


FlMka 

In  1861 ^.,. 35,995 

In  1860 9,448 

In  1859 3,399 

In  1I:j58 24, 142 

In  1857....;. 27,26-2 

In  1856.-.: 23,740 

In  1855 27,165 

In  1854 20,963 

In  1853 12,737 

In  1852 900 


Exports  hy  sea  during  1874  and  1875. 


To- 


New  York. 

Mexico 

Chili 


New  Zealand 

BoliviA 

CUina 

Japan  

Oatral  America. 
British  Columbia 
Xn^land 


Sonth  America. 

Australia 

Calcutta 


Flasks. 

Value. 

'   '315 

133,096 

4;  104 

426.349 

.     404 

39,eed 

51 

5,345 

134 

13.605 

1,200 

135,878 

24ri 

87.751 

IS 

1,105 

2 

207 

1875. 


Flasks. 


Value. 


287 

5,757; 
355  I 
258  1 


117,253 

375. 190 

24.803 

14. 074 


200 
100 


22, 

11. 


185 
475 


Bnssian  Asia 


Totals 


18,190 

968 

3i 

17 

100 

2,149 

832 

10 

3 


1, 003. 842 

56.  U6 

1,7»4 

931 

7.650 

l.>4.  Id4 

47.905 

550 

195 


6, 770  I    719, 674        28, 960     1, 704, 417 


Tbe  total  receipts  at  the  tide- water  from  all  tbe  ciunabar-miQes  of  the 
State  exceed  50,000  flasks,  wbile  the  exports  by  sl  a  are  35,000.  Ibe  ship- 
meuts  east  overland  during  tbe  year  have  been  larger  than  usual,  vrhile 
the  consumption  of  the  '^bonanza''  and  other  mines  has  been  consider- 
ably more  than  ever  before,  and  promises  to  be  even  greater  in  tbe  near 
future.  Colorado  gets  her  supply  via  Kew  York  cheaper  than  it  can  be 
procured  from  this  coast,  owing  to  lessened  transj>ortation-cbarges.  Our 
accumulated  stock  is  very  small,  tbe  export  trade  and  home  consump- 
tion  thus  far  taking  it  off  as  fast  as  brought  to  market.  This  shows 
conclusively  that  a  low  price  greatly  favors  increased  consumption  in 
Obina,  Mexico,  and  in  fact  the  world  over.  The  overland  exports  of 
1875  were  10,434  flasks;  of  1874,  5,859  flasks;  increase  in  1875,  4,575 
flasks.  Our  monthly  receipts  of  this  article  comi>are  with  1874  as  fol- 
lows : 


1874. 


Months. 


1875. 


January  . . , 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August . . . 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December. 


Bay, 


Flaffks. 
972 
1,709 
1,>:'30 
1,802 
1,964 

1,  Hifi 
1,923 

2,  l:J2 
2,  849 
2,8;I1 
2,095 
2,089 


Totals 23.591 


Increase  in  1875. 


Coast. 


Flaihg. 
25 


20 


15 

24 

9 


Bay. 


Flaskt. 
1,605 
3,284 
3,T^ 
3,718 
3,298 
3,776 
4,220 
4,016 
4,746 
4,899 
5.278 
4.537 


Coast. 


FUuks. 
2 
309 
465 
100 
303 
3-30 
4^ 
269 
2*? 
151 
205 
2«1 


93  1  47, 165  I      3,  Otf5 


23,574       2,995 
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Exj)orts. 


SALT. 

Imports.  I 

1874.       187.5. 

Tons 2,811      3,09;^     Tons 

Sacks 15,390  24,814     Bags 

Cases 200  60; 

Prices  December  31,  1875:   California,  $12.50  per  tou;   Lirerpool 
coarse,  $12  to  $15  j  factory  filled,  $17  to  $18.60  per  tou. 


1874.   1875. 

..  220    147 

...  911  1,597 
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The  roHoi  of  gold  to  iilverfrom  1700  to  1833. 
[From  the  Beport  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint.] 


Yean. 

Pare  gold  to 
pure  Dilver. 

YeanL 

Pare  gold  to 
pare  silTor. 

1760 

1  to  14. 89 
1  to  13. 94 
1  to  14. 63 
1  to  14. 71 
1  to  14. 91 
1  to  14  60 
1  to  1441 
1  to  14  45 
1  to  1458 
1  to  14  45 
1  to  1435 
1  to  14  36 
1  to  14  19 
1  to  14  73 
1  to  15. 05 
1  to  1469 
1  to  14  34 
1  to  14  04 
1  to  14  34 
1  to  14  89 
1  to  14  43 

1797 

1  to  1&.45 

1761 

1798 

1  to  1&.45 

1769 

1799 

1  to  1499 

1763 

1800 

1  to  14  81 

1764 

1801 ,. 

1  to  1447 

1765 

1809 

1  to  ]Si9S 

1766 

1800 

1  to  14f7 

1767 

1804 

1  to  1467 

1768 

1805 

1  to  l&M 

1769 

1806 

1  to  14S5 

1770 

1807 

1  to  1446 

1771 

1B08 

1  to  1419 

17;9 J 

1809 

1810 

1  to  16u9S 

1773 

1  to  IC 15 

1774 

1811 

1  to  15u1S 

1775 

leia 

1  to  19.04 

1776 

1813 • 

1  to  14S3 

1777 

1814 

1  to  I5u05 

1778 

1815 

1  to  16.30 

17T9 

1816 

1  to  1X64 

1817 

1  to  15b58 

1781 

1  to  13. 3a 
1  to  13. 54 
1  to  13. 78 
1  to  14  90 
1  to  1&  91 
.    1  to  14  89 
1  to  14  83 
1  to  14  71 
1  to  1489 
1  to  15. 01 
1  to  14  95 
1  to  14. 43 
1  to  15. 01 
1  to  15. 32 
1  to  14  77 
1  to  14  77 

1818 

1  to  15.42 

1819 

1  to  1^89 

1783 

1890 

1  to  ISwIl 

1821 

1  to  15u96 

1785 

1832 

1  to  l&.9i 

1883 

1  to  19^01 

1787 

1824 

1  to  lSw04 

1825 

1  to  15w60 

1780 

18« 

1  to  15.€i 

1827 

1  to  1&77 

1791 

IH28 

1  to  15k  TT 

1829 

1  to  19L95 

1793 

1830 

i  to  l&IS 

1831 

1  to  ia.ts 

1795 

1839 

1  to  l&TI 

1833 

1  to  15kSS 

Non.— The  highest  Talae  of  eilyer  oompared  with  sold,  ttom  1760  to  1893.  was  in  ITBt.  when  1X3S 
OQDcee  of  tiie  former  were  eqaal  to  one  of  the  lattor.  In  1809  it  reqaired  16|  oanoea  of  ailver  to  pur- 
chase an  ounce  of  gold ;  the  aiflbreuoe  represents  a  change  of  14|  per  cent  Taking  1771  as  the  year  ^ 
the  highest  relative  valnation  of  silver  and  the  average  of  the  first  seven  months  of  1876  as  tbs  lowestk 
shows  a  change  within  a  period  of  95  years  of  34  per  cent 
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SMIe  f^&9^  ihe  fearty  averof^  of  ike  prioB  of  Hloerfnm  1634  to  1876,  mid  the  eorregpond^ 
ing  relative  value$  of  pM  to  tMtor,  {prepared  from  ^[itoiatUme  JkmUked  by  Pixley  ^ 
AMlf  London.) 

[From  the  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint} 


Tean. 

si 

ft 

if  -2 

111 

1834 

99  15  16 

99  11-16 

60 

99  9-1^ 

991-3 

60  9-8 

60  9-8 
601-16 
99  7-16 
99  3 16 
991-3 
991-4 
96  5-16 
99  11-16 
991-3 
96  3-4 
60116 
61 

601-3 
611-3 
6113 
619-16 

61  5-16 
61  M 
615-16 
63  1 16 
61 11-16 
66  ti-16 
61  7-16 
613-8 
613  8 
61 116 
611-8 
60  9-16 
601-3 
60  7-16 
60  9-16 
60  1-3 
60  5-16 
591-4 
58  5-16 
96  7-8 
5313-16 

OentM. 
Iia95 
117.76 
lia37 
11X91 
117.39 
119.  It 

iiaii 
iia90 

117.86 
11&77 
117.39 
lia90 
117.63 
117.76 
117.39 
117.88 

iiaso 

13a  35 

iia36 

18L33 
131.38 
130.96 
130.96 
13L83 
130.96 
139L44 
131. 70 
119.98 
181.31 
131. 09 
131.09 
130.47 
130.56 
119. 48 
lia36 
110.84 
119. 48 
119.36 
lia99 
l'&90 
115.04 
113L3t 
104.19 

OmUa. 
101.63 
101.30 
101.73 
,        100.98 
ion.  88 
108:36 
103.36 
101.83 
100.77 
100.34 
100.88 
100.46 
100.56 
101.  SO 
100.88 
101.30 
101.83 
109.48 
103.57 
104.36 
104.36 
103.95 
103.95 
104.69 
103.05 
105.33 
104  58 
103. 10 
104.16 
104.06 
10406 
103.53 
103.63 
103.67 
16a97 
108.47 
103. 67 
169197 
103.35 
10a46 
9a86 
96.43 
89.53 

1  to  15.73 
1  to  15.79 

1839 

1836 

1  to  15.71 

1837 

1  to  15.89 
1  to  15.8S 

1838 

1839 , 

1  to  15.  Al 

1840 

1  to  l.'t.Al 

1841 

1848 

1  to  15.76 
1  to  15.86 

1843 

1  to  15. 901 

1844 

1  to  15.69 

1845 ^ 

1846 !. 

1  to  13.01 
1  to  15.89 

1847 

1  to  15.79 

1840 

1  to  15. 89 

1849 , 

1  to  15.78 

1650 

1  to  15.76 

1851 

1  to  15.46 

1853...., 

1  to  15.58 

1863 

1  to  15.33 

1854 

1  to  15.33 

1859 

1  to  15.38 

1856..... 

1  to  15.38 

1857....«. 

1  to  lS.3f7 

1858 >. 

1  to  15.38 

1859 

1  to  15  19 

1866 

1  to  15.38 

1861...., 

1  to  15. 56 

I  to  15.39 

1863... , 

1  to  15.36 

1  to  15.36 

1865 , 

1  to  15. 44 

1  to  15.49 

1867 

1  to  15. 57 

1  to  15.98 

1869 

1  to  15. 60 

1  to  15.  57 

1871 * 

1  to  15.58 

1  to  15. 63 

1873 ».^ 

1  to  15. 91 
1  to  la  i7 

1879 , 

1  to  ia98 

1  to  17.89 

DariD^  the  above  period  the  ratio  for  the  highest  monthly  average, 
July,  1859,  was  1  to  15.11,  at  whioh  rate  a  silver  dollar  of  412^  grains 
was  equivalent  to  |t.05|  gold.  The  ratio  for  the  lowest  monthly  aver* 
age,  Jnly^  1876,  was  1  to  19.19,  at  which  the  dollar  was  worth  85|  cents. 

Daring  this  latter  month  there  were  sales  of  silver  in  London  at  46f 
pence  per  ounce,  British  standard,  at  which  price  the  relative  valne  was 
1  to  20.17,  and  the  gold  valne  of  Uie  old  silver  dollar  79^  cents. 
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Table  for  (uo^taining  the  9M  value  tf  an  ounce  qf  diver,  United  Si/otee  ekm4ardt/f9m 

iondon  quotations  0/  an  ounoe,  JBritish  standard. 

fFrom  the  Beport  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint.] 


IT 


^1 


I 


OenU. 
88.78 
89.  OS 
89.27 
B9.58 
69.77 
90.01 
90.38 
90.51 
9a  75 
91.00 
91.25 
91.49 
91.74 
91.99 
92.33 
93.48 
93.73 
93.97 
93.29 
93.46 
93.71 
93.90 
94,21 
94.45 
94.70 
94.94 
95.19 
95.44 
95.68 
95.93 
96.18 
96.42 
96.67 
96.91 


•I 

a  B^ 


Cents. 

97.16 

97.41 

97.66 

97.90 

9&19 

98.30 

9a  64 

9a  89 

99.14 

99.38 

99.63 

99.88 

100.  la 

100.37 

100.63 

100.86 

101.11 

101.36 

101.60 

101.85 

103.10 

lO'l  34 

102.59 

102.84 

103.08 

103. 33 

103.58 

103.82 

104. 07 

104.32 

104.56 

104.81 

105l06 

105.30 


Penes. 


■ 


Cente. 
103.55 
10^.80 
106.04 
106.20 
106.54 
106.78 
107.  <» 
l<r7.28 
107.52 
107.77 
10aO9 
10a26 

loasi 

10a  76 
109.00 
109.25 
109.50 
109.74 
109.69 
110.24 
110. 48 

iiara 

110. 98 
111.22 
111.47 
111.72 
111.96 
112.21 
112.46 
112.70 
112.95 
113.20 
113.44 
11^69 


a 
O 


I 


Cents. 
Ii:i94 
114.18 
114. 4*1 
114.  G8 
114.  {(4 
IIS1I7 
115u44 
11&68 
115.91 
116.16 
116.40 
11&65 
11&90 

117.14 
117.38 
117.63 
117.89 
liai3 
lia37 

na69 

11a  87 
110. 14 
119.36 
119.61 
119.85 
120.10 
32a  35 
130.  S» 
190.84 
131. 09 
121.33 
131.58 
131.83 
129L07 


Genertil  summary  of  ihe  returns  of  the  mineral  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1875. 
[From  the  report  of  Bohert  Hont^  F.  R.  S.,  keeper  of  miniog-reoorda.] 


Mineralt. 


Goal 

Iron-ore 

Ooppe^o^e ». 

Tin-ore,  (blaok  tin) 

Lead-ore >. 

Zino^>re ;..... 

Ironpvritea 

Anenio 

Manganese ^ 

Ooher  and  nmber 

Wblft«m  and  tangsu^ 

Plumbago 

Floor^spar 

Claya,  (porcelain  and  iire  daya) 

Oilabalea 

Salt 

Barytes 

CoproliteA,  ^to 

Sondry  minerals,  estimated  .... 


Total  value  of  the  minerals  produoed  tn  1875 


Qnantities. 


3, 


Ikms.  (Set. 

867,105    0 

821,060    3 

71,528   0 

13,9&9SO 

17.746    4 

n;978    8 

48.035  16 

5,061    S 

11205  11 

5,315  13 

46    3 

30    0 

358  18 

006,444    0 

442,336 

316,644 

15,549 

350.123 


0 
0 
5 
0 


Talaes. 


446, 163, 4M 

5^973,410 

333,414 

735^606 

1,303.148 

t5,110 

35^138 

31,174 

15,906 

7,185 

388 

None  sold. 

188 
7143,957 
200,000 

628,000 
3,500 


57,333,013 
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MMIm  oMOinecl  from  the  or€9  produced  in  ike  United  Kingdom  in  1875. 


MinetftlB. 


Ck>ld ounces. 

Pig-iron tons. 

Copper do.. 

Copper  and  ailrer  predpitate '. do.. 

Tin do.. 

Leftd *. do.. 

Zinc db.. 

Silver....'. do,. 

Other  metelt,  (eatimated) ^ 


Total  valiie 


Qnantitiea^ 


579 

8,36.^403 

4,323 

54 

9.614 

57,435 

6,713 

487,358 


Yaluea. 


£9.105 

15,645.774 

Job,  vo4 

3,S07 

866,966 

1,990,373 

163^790 

115,247 

1,500 


18, 476, 746 


Ti>tal  valtie  of  mUuraU  and  metdle  obtained  firom  ike  mines,  fo.,  of  tke  United  Kingdom  in 

1875. 

Metals,  valaeas  ftboye £18,476,746 

Coal 46,163,486 

Minerals  not  redaoed,  earthy,  &o 2,847,456 


Total  value. 


67,467,688 


\ 


INDEX  OP  MINES,  MILLS,  WORKS,  ETC. 


[NoTS.— Tliis  iadez  oonitins  the  nauMB  of  raoh  incHvidoftl  enterprlsM  as  are  alloded 
to  in  the  foregoiDg  report.  la  most  caaee,  the  eoaDtiee  io  which  the  mines  or  works 
aie  situated  are  a£o  giyen.  Bedaction- works  helnnging  to  mines  may  he  soaght  nnder 
the  names  of  the  mines.] 


Page. 

Abhott,  Lake  County,  Califtmiis • 19 

Accideptali  Pinal  Coanty,  Aiisona 349 

Acqnilla,  Deer  Lodge  Coanty,  Montana 250 

Adabasar,  Bonlder  Coanty,  Colorado 311 

Ada  Ellmore,  Altaras  Conn  ty,  Idaho 207,206 

Adams,  Amador  Connty,  California 50 

Adams  Hill  Consolidated,  Enreka  Connty,  Nevada 133 

Adam's  Hill,  Enreka  Connty,  NeTada 140,468 

Advance,  Nevada 469 

Agnes,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 270 

Alabama,  Clear  Creek  Connty,  Colorado 303 

Alabama,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 270 

Aladdin,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 277 

Alamakee,  Bonlder  Connty,  Colorado 305,313 

Alamo,  Storev  Connty,  Nevada • 464 

Alaska,  San  Juan  County,  Colorado 325 

Albino,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah •. ....         277 

Alcyone,  White  Pine  Connty,  Nevada 139,144 

Alder,  Idaho  County,  Idaho 220 

Alfoijas,  Enreka  County,  Nevada 133 

Alffouauin,  Deer  Lodse  Connty,  Montana 249 

Alhambra,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado. 302 

Alhambra,  Idaho  County,  Idaho 221 

Alice,  Pinal  County,  Arizona • 346 

Allen,  Eureka  County,  Nevada 140 

Allen  Sc  Bertrand,  Enreka  Connty,  Nevada 133 

Allen  &,  Co.,  Lander  County,  Nevada ^.  ■ • • 142 

Allison,  Nevada  County,  Califomia 84 

Alma,  Park  Connty,  Colorado 377 

Alpha,  Ada  County.Idaho • 205 

Alpha  Consolidated,  dtorey  County,  Nevada 464 

Alpha,  Storey  County,  Nevada 158 

Alpine,  Amador  County,  Califomia 51 

Alps,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado , 293,294 

Alps,  Lincoln  Connty,  Nevada 137,142,468 

Alta  Hill,  Califomia 67 

Alta,  Idaho  Connty,  Idaho 221 

Alta,  Storey  County,  Nevada 162,464 

Altoma,  Trinity  County,  Califomia 19, 131 

Altozano,  Nye  County,  Nevada 143 

Amador,  Ainador  County,  Cslifbmia • 46,47 

Amador  Consolidated,  Amador  County,  California 60, 52, 53, 54, 464 

Amazon  Consolidated,  Storey  Conntv,  Nevada 464 

Amazon,  Rio  Grande  County,  Colorado 333 

American  £agle»  Bonlder  County,  Colorado 305 

American  Flag,  Lake  Connty,  Colorado 315 

Ambrican  Flag,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 137,468 

American  Flag,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 270 

475 
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American  Flat,  Storey  Coon ty,  Nevada •         464 

American  Fork,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 270 

American,  Boulder  Connty,  Colorado 904,306,312 

American,  Nevada  County,  California dS 

Andes,  Storey  County,  Nevada 138,464 

Andy  Johnson,  Idaho  County,  Idaho 221 

Anglo-Norman,  Clear  Creek  Couuty,  Colorado .•..         299 

Anglo-Saxon,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 302 

Anglo-Saxon,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 253 

Anna,  Lake  County,  Colorado 314 

Anna,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 142 

Annie  £.  Benson,  Rio  Grande  Comity,Colorado 333 

Anselmo,  Deer  Lodge  County.  Montana -253 

Antelope,  Nevada  County,  California 87,88 

Antelope,  Pinal  County,  Arizona 348 

Antler,  Idaho  County,  Idaho 221 

Apache,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana .' 250,251 

Argentine,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 244 

Argentine,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 303 

Argentum,  JefiPerson  County,  Montana 258 

Anadne,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana , 243 

Ariel,  Butte  County,  California 109 

Arizona  Centra],  Grant  County,  New  Mexico *      338 

Arizona  Cloud,  Pima  County,  Arizona 343 

Arizona,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 135,141,185,186 

Arizona,  Nye  County,  Nevada 173 

Arizona,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 193 

Arthur,  Lander  County,  Nevada 136 

Ashland  and  Revere,  Salt  Lake  County, Utah 270,277 

Aspen,  San  Juan  County,  Colorado 324,325 

Athens,  Pinal  County,  Arizona 346 

Atlanta,  Aliuras  County,  Idaho 211,214,215 

Atlantic  Cable,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 246,247,248 

Atlantic,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado - 299 

Atlantic,  Grant  County,  New  Mexico 338 

Atlantis,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 243 

Atlas,  Eureka  County,  Nevada 133, 140, 181, 182, 183, 184,1% 

Auburn,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 190 

Auburn  Mill,  Reno,  Nevada 411,412,416 

Aneusta,  Boulder  County,  Colorado - 313 

Aultman,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada ' 139 

Aurora,  Madison  County,  Montana 261 

Aurora,  Rio  Grande  County,  Colorado ; 333 

Aurora,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 193,194,196 

Austin,  Elko  County,  Nevada 141 

Austin,  Nevada 414,415 

Austin,  Nye  County,  Nevada .' 137 

Avon,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 243 

B. 

Bacon,  Amador  County,  California « • 50 

Bacon  Mill,  Storey  County,  Nevada 464 

Badger,  Eureka  County,  California 133 

Badger  Hill,  Nevada  County,  California 89 

Badger,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada ..135,146,189,190 

Badger,  Nevada  County,  California 95 

Badger,  Placer  County,  California 62 

Baker,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 297 

Bald  Mountain,  Sierra  County,  California 103 

Baltic  Consolidated,  Whito  Pine  County,  Nevada 464 

Raltimore  Consolidated,  Storey  County,  Nevada 464 

Baltimore,  Storey  County,  Nevada 161 

Bandeta,  Mariposa  County,  California , 38 

Banner,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana , 244 

Banner,  Boise  County,  Idaho 216 

Banker,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana f&Z 

Barcelona,  NyeConnty,  Nevada • 437 

Barnes  &  Clark,  Nye  County,  Nevada 137, 143 

Barnum  W.  Field,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 257 
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Bartlett,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 139 

Bafisetty  S.  P.,  Lewis  and  Clarke  Coonty,  Montana 856 

Batavia,  Humboldt  Connty,  Nevada 187 

Bates  &  HuDter,  Oilpin  Conniy,  Colorado 290 

BatesvilK  Boulder  County,  Colorado 289,304, 307 

Battery,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 139 

Battle  Mountain,  Lander  County,  Nevada 136, 142, 172 

Baxter,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 302 

Bay  State,  Amador  County,  California 61 

Bay  State,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 142 

Bay  State,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 230 

Beach  &  Paxton,  Nevada 464 

Bearskin,  Altoras  County,  Idaho 206 

Beaver,  Elko  County,  Nevada 467 

Beckman,  Calaveras  County, California • 44 

Bed-Rock,  Nevada  County,  California 89,91,92 

Beebe  &  Sanchez,  Eureka  County,  Nevada 140 

Beecher,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 302 

Beeoher,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana * 248 

Bee&teak,  Lander  County,  Nevada 136 

Belcher,  Storey  County,  Nevada 138, 143, 146, 159, 161, 162, 464 

Belden,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado  .* 290 

Belding,  Amador  County,  California 46 

Bella  Union,  Darwin,  Inyo  County,  California • 29 

Belle  of  the  East,  Hinsdale  County,  Colorado..... 325 

Belle  Peck,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 227 

Belle,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 270 

Belle,  Utah 270 

Bellevut*,  Placer  County,  California • 4M 

Belmont,  Ada  County,  Idaho... 204 

Belmont,  Inyo  County,  California 31 

Belmont  Nye  County,  Nevada 137,143,173,468 

Bennett,  Grant  County,  New  Mexico 339 

Benson,  Calaveras  County,  California 44 

Benton  Mills,  Mariposa  County,  California 37 

Beowawa,  Lander  County,  Nevada 136,142 

Berry,  Lake  County,  Colorado 314,315,316,317 

Bessie  Turner,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 305 

Best  &  Belcher,  Storey  County,  Nevada • 156,464 

Bidwell,  J.  A.,  Lincoln  Couubv,  Nevada 142 

Big  Bonanza,  Star  district,  Utah .' 280 

Big  Bug,  Pinal  County,  Arizona 349,350 

Bingham,  Utah 363 

Birchville,  Nevada  County,  California 86 

Bismarck,  Beavep  Head  County,  Montana.. 241 

Bismarck,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 299 

Blacker  ^  Keating,  Jefferson  County,  Montana 258 

Black  Bear,  Siskiyou  County,  California 128,129 

Black  Giant,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho.... •...  229 

Black  Hawk,  Eureka  County,  California 133 

Black  Hawk,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 290,292,293,377 

Black  Hawk,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 187 

Black  Hawk,  Idaho  County,  Idaho 221 

Black  Hawk,  Lake  County,  Colorado... 314 

Black  Hawk  No.  2,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 239,240 

Black  Hills,  Dakota 362 

Blackiston  &  Richards,  Nye  County,  Nevada 143 

Black,  Madison  County,  Montana '.         260 

Black  Tiger,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 249 

Black  Warrior,  Pinal  County,  Arizona 348 

Black  dr.  Young,  Nevada  County,  CaHfornia *  86 

Blair,  A.  J.,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 142 

Blanche,  Summit  County,  Colorado 3L9 

Bliss,  Lander  County,  Nevada 136 

BloomfieiJ,  Nevada  County,  California 90,91,92 

Blossom,  J.  A.,  Lander  County,  Nevada • 136 

Bine  Banks,  Nevada  County,  California • 94 

Blue  Wrd,  Boolder  County,  Colorado 307 

Blue  Bird,  Idaho  County,  Idaho ..^ 221 
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Blae  Blufi^  CaliforDia 67 

Blue  Clood,  Ada  Coonty,  Idaho 905 

Blae  Gravel,  Yaba  CooDty,  Califoniia 96,97 

Bluejacket,  Amador  CooDty, California 50 

Blae  J9aD,  Salt  Lake  Coanty,  Utah : S80 

Blue  Rock,  Salt  Lake  CoaDty,  Utah 870 

Blue  Tent,  California €57 

Boalt's  Hill,  Trinity  Connty,  California 130 

Bobtail,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 291,293 

Bonanza,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 978 

Bonanza,  Storey  County,  Nevada 464 

Bonaparte,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 240 

Booth,  Placer  County,  California 464 

Boston,  Clear  Creek  County.  Colorado 902 

Boston  &  Colorado,  Gilpin  Countyy  Colorado 288,289,294,295,297,979 

Boston,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 294 

Boston,  Summit  County,  Colorado 819 

Boston,  Trinity  County,  California 19 

Boston,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 144 

Bothin,  J.  C,  Lander  County,  Nevada 143 

Boulder,  Colorado 86? 

Boulder,  Eureka  Connty,  Nevada • 140 

Boulder,  Placer  County,  California 69 

Bowers,  Esmeralda  County,  Nevada 134 

Bowen  &  Co.,  Lander  Connty,  Nevada 186 

Bowman,  Lander  County,  Nevada 143 

Bowers,  Juab  County,  Ulah 960 

Bowers,  Storey  County,  Nevada 1^,464 

Bowery,  Lincoln  Connty,  Nevada 4(S6 

Boyd,  Boulder  Connty,  Colorado <. 988,289,290 

Boyd's  Mill,  Boulder  County,  Colorado. ^ 304 

Bozet,  George,  Lander  County,  Nevada 1^ 

Brannon,  William, Esmeralda  County,  Nevada. «• 140 

Brawen  &  Co.,  Nye  Connty,  Nevada * 187 

Bredeaieyer  No.  2,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 274 

Briggs,  Gilpin  County,  C^dorado 290,293,293 

Bright  Star,  Kern  County,  California 35 

Biuad  Gauge,  Madison  County,  Montana 391 

Brooklyn,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 398 

Brooklyn,  Juab  County,  Utah 380 

Brooklyn,  Tooele  County,  Utah 879 

Brown,  Clear  Creek  County, Colorado  .. .. 297,399 

Brown  Hope,  Esmeralda  County,  Nevada \ 134 

Bruno,Salt  Lake  County, Utah 270,372 

Buchanan  &  Co.,  Eureka  Connty,  California 133 

Buckeye,  Colusa  County ,  Calif<Mniia 30 

Buckeye  House,  California * 111,117 

Buckeye,  Nevada  County,  California...... 30,21 

Buckeye,  Trinity  Connty,  California.... 129 

Buckeye,  Placer  County,  California 63 

Buckeye  State,  White  Pine  Connty,  Nevada 130,144 

Buckeye,  Storey  County,  Nevada ^. 465 

Buckeye,  Washington  County,  Utah 881 

Bnell,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 399 

BnenaSnerta,  Inyo  County,  California 81 

Bnena  Vista,  Inyo  County,  California 82 

Buenos  Ayres,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 353 

Bagont,  Eureka  County,  CaHibii>ia 133 

Buffalo,  Altnias  County,  Idaho 211,814,315 

Bullion,  Idaho  County,  Idaho 331 

Bullion,  Juab  Connty,  Utah 360 

Bullion,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 374 

Bullion,  Storey  Connty,  Nevada • 158,465 

Bully  Boy,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah - 077,380 

Bullychop  Mountain,  Trinity  County,  CaUf ernia 131 

Bunker  Hill,  Amador  County,  California 48,51,52,68,54 

Bunker  Hill,  Lewis  and  Clarko  Connty,  Mo&tana 857 

Burke,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 196,199 

Burling,  Amador  County,  Califomia...^.... 50 
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Burnt  PilotL  Altnras  County,  Idaho 206 

Bnrr,  Deer  Lodge  Coantyi  Montona , 249 

Bnrxovigbs,  Gilpin  Coanty,  Colorado... 293 

Bcttb,  Clear  Creek  Coonty,  Colorado 299 

Batte  Creek  Ditch,  Butte  Coanty,  California. 98 

Batte,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana •••••..••...•..• 252 

C. 

Caetns,  Darwin,  Inyo  Coanty,  California 26 

CalaTeras,  Calaveras  County,  California ...• • 43 

Caledonia,  DeerLodse  County,  Montana « 249,250 

Caledonia,  Lewis  and  Clarke  Coanty,  Montana  ...« 256 

Caledonia,  Storey  Coanty,  Nevada 160,465 

Caledonian,  Clear  Ci^eek  Coanty,  Colorado,.... 902 

California  Boy,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 278 

California  Central,  Halt  Lake  Coanty,  Utah 274 

California,  Nevada  County,  California 85,86,68 

Califtimia  North,  White  Pine  Coonty,  Nevada 139 

California,  Storey  Coanty,  Nevada 132, 152, 153, 155,465 

Calistoga,  Napa  Coonty,  California ^ 464 

Cammack,  Nye  CoantVy  Nevada 137 

Campbell,  John,  Lander  Coanty,  Nevada 142 

Campidonioo,  Mariposa  Coanty,  California 38 

CaoMlian,  Lander  Coanty,  Nevada 136 

Ca&on  Creek,  Placer  Coantv,  California • 61 

Canton,  Boolder  Coanty,  Colorado 304 

Captain  Charley,  Rio  Grande  County,  Colorado 333 

Captain  Wells,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 299 

Carbonate,  Lewis  and  Clarke  Coanty,  Montana 236 

Caribou,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 306,308 

Caribou,  Rio  Grande  Coonty,  Colorado « 333 

Caribou,  Salt  Lake  Coanty,  Utah 274 

Carillo,  Nye  Coanty,  Nevada 137 

Caroline,  Beaver  Head  Coanty,  Montana 245 

Caroline,  White  Pine  Coanty,  Nevada 139,194. 

Cascade,  Clear  Creek  Coanty,  Colorado 299 

Casey  &.  Co.,  Lander  Coonty,  Nevada 142 

Cash,  Boulder  County,  Colorado u 305,311,312 

Cashier,  Clear  Creek  Coanty,  Colorado 299 

Casket,  Nye  Coanty,  Nevada 174 

Cassamayo,  Lander  Coanty,  Nevada « 136 

Cassidy  dc  Co.,  Eureka  Coouty,  Nevada :. 140 

Cederberg,  £1  Dorado  Couni^y,  California 55,464 

Cedar  Creek,  Missoula  County,  Montana  ..••. » 263 

Cedar  Creek,  Placer  County,  California .* 62 

Cedar,  Placer  County,  California • 64 

Centennial,  Lander  Coonty,  Nevada « 142 

Centennial,  Rio  Grande  Coanty,  Colorado 333 

Central  and  Western,  Nevada  County,  California •*. 94 

Central  Comstook,  Storey  Coonty, Nevada.* 465 

Cerrillos,  New  Mexico 340 

'             Cerro  Colorado,  Pima  Coanty,  Arisooa 343 

Chi^lenge  Consolidated,  Storey  Coanty,  Nevada 465 

'             Champion,  Humboldt  Coanty,  Nevada 188 

Champion,  Pinal  County,  Arizona ^ 346 

Champion,  Sammit  Coanty, Colorado  ......«....^... 319 

<             Chance,  Lincoln  Coanty,  Nevada 137 

Chapman,  Lincoln  Coanty,  Nevada 137,468 

Charcoal,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 305,313 

!             Chariot  Mill,  San  Diego  Coanty,  California 34,464 

Charity,  Idaha  Coanty,  Idaho 220 

'            Chase,  Lander  Coanty,  Nevada 136 

|<            Chavanne,  Nevada  County,  California.. 70 

Cheek,  James,  Lander  Coanty,  Nevada »*.* 142 

Cheeno,  Calaveras  County,  California » 42 

;            Cherokee,  Batte  Coanty,  California.. 100 

Cherry  Creek,  White  Pine  Coanty,  Nevada, 469 

!'            Chicago,  Rio  Grande  County,  Colorado • 333 
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Chicago,  Tooele  County,  Utah 369,277,279 

Chief,  Boise  County,  Idahp 218 

Chief  of  the  HilJy  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 137,468 

Chief taiD,  Fremont  County,  Colorado  .• 33S 

Chili,  Amador  County,  California 61 

Chinese, Nevada  County, California 94 

Chino, Grant  Connty,New  Mexico ;  339 

Chipmnnk,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 227 

Chloride,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 243 

Chloiide  Point,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 278 

Chollar  Potoei,  Storey  County,  Nevada 11, 136, 143, 148, 157, 465 

Christmas- Gift,  Darwin,  Inyo  County,  California a&»25 

Cinciunati,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah <.....^..  279 

City  Rock,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 279 

Clark,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 294 

Clary,  Calaveras  County,  California 44 

Clay,  Amador  County,  California 51 

Clayton,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 299 

Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 363,327 

Cleopatra,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 243 

Cliff,  Butte  County,  California 109 

Cliff,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 249,259 

Clifford,  Lander  County,  Nevada 136 

Clive,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana « 243 

Cloverdale,  Sonoma  County,  California 20,21 

Clyde,  Amador  County,  California 50 

Coalville,  Echo,  Wyoming • 335 

Coffee  Creek,  Trinity  County,  California 130 

Coin,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 299 

Cold  Spring,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 285,305,312 

Cold  Spring,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 297 

Coldstream,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 299 

Cole,  Calaveras  County,  California , 44 

Coleman,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 270 

Cole  Sanders  Mill,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 252 

Collins,  Jo'  n.  Lander  County,  Nevada 142 

Ooloma,  California 67 

Colorado  Central,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colon^o 297,302 

Columbia,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 306,310 

Columbia,  Esmeralda  County,  Nevada 134 

Columbia,  Rio  Grande  County,  Colorado S^fiS 

Columbia,  Storey  County,  Nevada 465 

Comanche,  Deer  Lodge.  County,  Montana 250 

Comanche  Extension,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 250,251,252 

Comanche,  Mono  County,  California 33 

Comanche  No.  2,  Deer  Lodse  County,  Montana 250 

Comet,  Salt  Lake  County.  Utah 274 

Comet,  Amador  County,  California 50 

Comet,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana •* 245 

Comet,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado &•••.  297 

Comet,  Jefferson  County,  Montana • ••• 258 

Commercial,  Grant  County,  New  Mexico 338 

Commercial,  Nevada  County,  California •••  86 

Company,  Madison  Coanty,  Montana 26*2 

Compass  and  Square,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado ..••  303 

Comstock,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 245 

Comstock,  Storey  County,  Nevada 132, 145, 148. 157, 161, 185, 364, 465 

Comstpck,  Summit  County,  Colorado 319 

Concord  Reservoir,  Butte  County,  CaUfomia 96 

Condor,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 468 

Coney,  Amador  County,  California 50 

Cony,  Summit  County,  Colorado ^...•.  319 

Confederate  Star,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 210 

Confidence,  Storey  County,  Nevada. .1 465 

Confidence,  Tuolumne  County,  California •».  40 

Congress,  Boulder  County,  Colorado - •  305 

Connelly,  Eureka  County,  California «.•  133 

Consburg,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 144 

Consolidated  Amador,  Amador  County,  California • 45,46 
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CooBolidated,  Boulder  Cortnty,  Colorado 313 

CoDsolidated  BuDuell,  Kero  County,  California 35 

Consolidated  Gregory,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado .'. 292, 293 

Consolidated  ( Jold  Hill  Qnartz,  Storey  County,  Nevada 465 

Consolidated  Virginia,  Storey  County,  Nevada 140, 152, 153, 154, 155, 156, 465 

Consolidated  Washoe,  Storey  County,  Nevada 465 

Constitution,  Elko  County,  Nevada 467 

Constitution,  Nye  County,  Nevada 173 

Cook,  Lander  County,  Nevada 136 

Cook,  Nye  County,  Nevada ;. 137 

Cooper,  Lander  County,  Nevada 136,142 

Cooper,  Nye  County,  Nevada ^ - 137 

Copper  Lead, Idaho  County,Idaho 221 

Copper  Point,  Grant  County,  New  Mexico , 338 

CoraBladca,  Santa  Clara  County,  California •. 7,8,16 

Cordora,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 249,250,251 

Corless,  Eureka  County,  California 133 

Cornidg,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 312 

Cornucopia,  Elko  County,  Nevada 132,467 

CoBmopolitau,  Storey  County,  Nevada   465 

Cottonwood,  Utah 363 

Conlterville,  Mariposa  County,  California 38 

Court,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 302 

Crater,  Placer  County,  California - 58 

Crawlord  Gravel,  El  Dorado  County,  California 55 

Creole,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 198, 199 

Crismon,  Juab  County,  Utah 280 

Crispin,  San  Juan  County,  Colorado 325 

Croce,  Nyo  County,  Nevada - 137 

Cromer,  Lyon  County,  Nevada 135 

Cromer,  Storey  County,  Nevada * 465 

Crook,  John  J.,  Rio  Grande  County,  Colorado ^ 325,3:^3 

Cropsey^s  Mill,  Bio  Grande  County,  Colorado 333 

Crosby,  Nye  County,  Nevada 174 

Crown,  Mariposa  County,  California  .1 38 

Cpowu  PoinCi  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 243 

Crown  Point,  Boise  County,  Idaho 216 

Crown  Point  Extension,  Storey  County,  Nevada 465 

Crown  Point,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho i '    227 

Crown  Point,  Storey  Coun);y ,  California 23, 138, 143, 146, 159, 161, 465 

Crystal,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana.. 248 

Cimy,  Eureka  County,  CAlifornia 133 

CuUen,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 270 

Cupel,  Mohave  County,  Arizona 352 

Czar,  Beaver  Head  Couniy,  Montana 24(X 

D. 

Dakota,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 238* 

Dale,  Lauder  County,  Nevada.... 142 

Damascus,  California 67 

Daney,  Storey  County,  Nevada 161,465 

Daniel  O'Connell,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 274 

Daniel  Stanton,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 256 

Danville,  Park  County,  Colorado 321 

Dardanelles,  Storey  County,  Nevada '      465 

Darlington,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 273 

Dashaway,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 250,251 

Dauee,  Mariposa  County,  Calilbmia 38 

Davenport,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 271,273 

Davey,  Idaho  County,  Idaho 221 

David  Fulton,  Rio  Grande  County,  Colorado 333 

Dayton,  J.  B.,  Nye  County,  Nevada 143 

Dayton,  Lyon  County,  Nevada w 135 

Dayton,  Storey  County,  Nevada 161,465 

Dead-Broke,  Eureka  County,  California 133 

Dead  Thing,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana - 200,251 

Dean,  Mohave  County,  Arizona 352 

Dean,  Nye  County,  Nevada 137 

31  M 
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Death  Valley,  Esmeralda  Coniity,  Nevada 134 

Deer  Creek,  Yaba  Coauty,  California 96 

Defiance,  Inyo  Connfcy,  California 29,464 

Defiance,  Lander  County,  Nevada 136, 142 

Delmonte,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 239,240 

Del  Norte,  Rio  Grande  County,  Colorado 328,331 

Del  Pasco,  Piual  County,  Arizona 348 

Democrat,  Pinal  County,  Aiizona 346 

Denver,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 30*^ 

Desdemona,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 137 

Deseret,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 270 

Dee  Moines,  Rio  Grande  County,  Colorado 33:i 

DeSoto,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 191,427 

Dewey  Ditch,  Butte  County,  California -  97,99 

Dewitt,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 144 

Dexter,  Grant  County,  New  Mexico 339 

Dexter,  Rio  Grande  County,  Colorado 333 

Dexter,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 273,279 

Dexter,  Storey  County,  Nevada 465 

Diadem,  Plumas  County,  California 114,115,119 

Diamond,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 301 

Diamond  Creek,  California 67 

Diamond,  Eureka  County,  California 133 

Diana,  Mono  County,  California ;t3 

Dictator,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 139 

Dinero,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 270 

Disappointment,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 229 

Dives,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 297,300 

Dixon,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 275,276 

Dollaihide,  Lander  County,  Nevada 136,142 

Dolly  Varden,  Park  County,  Colorado SJl 

Don*^Juan,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 240 

Dorwiu,  Lyon  County,  Nevada 135,141 

Dougherty,  Lander  County,  Nevada 136 

Douglass,  Mariposa  County,  California *. 38 

Downey,  Nye  County,  Nevada 137 

Dry  Creek,  Amador  County,  California , 51 

Drytown,  Amador  County,  California « 51 

Dubuque,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 241 

Ducommons,  Eureka  County,  California 133 

Duna,  Lander  County,  Nevada 136 

Dunderberg,  Eureka  County,  Nevada 181 

Dunderberg,  Mono  County,  California 33 

Dunkirk,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 297 

Dunraven,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 311 

Dnrango,  Grant  County,  New  Mexico 338 

Dutch  Flat  Blue  Gravel,  Placer  County,  California 63 

Dutch  Flat  Water  Company,  Placer  County,  California 62 

Dutchman,  Humboldt  Couuty^Nevada 190 

Dy as,  Calaveras  County,  California 44 

E. 

Eagle,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 186,187 

Eagle,  Lander  County,  Nevada ^ 136 

Earl  Roe,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 29:) 

East  Griffith,  Clear  Creek  Count}'^,  Colorado 297 

East  Roe,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 297 

EastTerrible,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado..... • 297 

Ebenezer,  Boise  County,  Idaho 1 218 

Eberhardt  and  Aurora,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 132, 139, 1 93, 194, 195 

Eberhart,  Madison  County,  Montana 260 

Eclipse,  Amador  County,  Calif  ornia 50 

Eclipse,  Lander  County,  Nevada 136,142 

Eclipse,  (Winters  &  Pi ato,)  Storey  County,  Nevada ,  465 

Eisenbeck,  Nevada  County,  California 93 

Ei  Dorado,  Amador  County,  California 56 

El  Dorado,  Eureka  County,  Nevada 140 

El  Dorado  North,  Nye  County,  Nevada 173,468 
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El  Dorado  South,  Nye  Cooiity,  Nevada 172,17^,468 

EU'Ctric,  Butte  County,  CaHfornia J02 

Elk  Horn,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 244 

Elko,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 144 

Ellen,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 305 

Ellen,  Rio  Grande  County,  Colorado 333 

Elm  Orion,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 242 

Emerald,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 245 

Emerald,  Idaho  County,  Idaho 221 

Emerald,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah .    273 

Emery,  Lander  County,  Nevada 136 

Emily,8alt  Lake  County, Utah.--. 270 

Emma,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 250,251 

Emma,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 271 

Emma,6rant  County,  New  Mexico 338 

Empire,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 290 

Empire,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 297 

Empire,  Mohave  County,  Arizona 352 

Empire,  Nevada  County,  California 72,84,87,88 

Empire,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 467 

Empire,  Pinal  County,  Arizona 349 

Empire,  Sierra  County,  California 108 

Empire,  Storey  County,  Nevada 138,143,465 

Emporia,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah  ..   ^ 279 

Engstrom,  Lander  County,  Nevada 136 

Enriquet-a,  Santa  Clara  County,  California 7,8, 15 

Enselman,  Madison  County,  Montana 260 

Ensign,  Lander  County,  Nevada lJi6 

Enterprise,  Amador  County,  California 51 

Enterprise,  Pima  County,  Arizona 344 

Enterprise,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah : 269,277 

EPluribus,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 188 

Equator,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 297,303 

Equitable,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah..-,. 273 

Erie,  Eureka  County,  Nevada 140 

Erie,Nevada  County,  California 85 

Esmeralda  County,  Nevada 132 

Esmond,  Rio  Grande  County,  Colorado 388,333 

Estell,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 249,250 

Esther,  Lander  County,  Nevada 142 

Eugenia,  Pinal  County,  Arizona 350 

Eureka,  Amador  County,  California 46 

Eureka,  Butte  County,  California 100 

Eareka  Consolidated,  Eureka  County,  Nevada 1 179, 468 

Eureka,  Eureka  County,  California 133 

Eureka  Lake  and  Yuba  Canal  Company,  Nevada  County,  California 93 

EurekaMill,Lyou  County,  Nevada 135 

Eureka,  Nevada  County,  California 72,73,74,79,80,87,88,95,464 

Eureka,  Plumas  County,  California 11,  lOH 

Eureka,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 279 

Eureka  Water  Compauy,  El  Dorado  County,  California 56 

Europa,  Storey  County,  Nevada 162,465 

Evans,  O.M.,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 135 

Evarts,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 270 

Evening  Shade,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 257 

Evening  Star,  -Eureka  County,  Nevada .\ 133 

Evening  Star,  Pinal  County,  Arizona 348 

Evergreen,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 273 

Excelsior,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 2:^8 

ExcelsiorMill,  Lyon  County,  Nevada 135,141 

Excelsior,  Nevada  County,  California 95,96 

Excelsior,  Rock  Springs,  Wyoming 335 

Exchequer,  Alpine  County,  California 22 

Exchequer,  Storey  County,  Nevada 158,465 

Exchequer,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 139,193 

Express  Mill,  Storey  County,  Nevada 138,144 

F. 

Fairmont,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 188 

Fairmonnt,  Storey  County,  Nevada 465 
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P«ge. 

Fairview,  Eureka  County,  Nevada «       13:) 

Falrview,  Tooele  Coanty,  Utah 1 1 269 

Fannie,  Lander  County,Nevada 136 

Fay,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 144 

Fernandez,  Piral  County,  Arizona 346 

Fifty-six,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 190 

Fingal,  Clear  Creek  Connty,  Colorado S(^ 

Finnegan,  Lander  Connty,  Nevada 136 

Fiske,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 291 

Five-Twenty,  Lake  County*  Colorado 315,316 

F.  F.,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 24^ 

Flagstaff,  Salt  Lake  Countv,  Utah 269,270,271,272,274 

Flarilla,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 27« 

Fletcher,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 302 

Floral  Mill,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada - *         137 

Florencia,  Pima  Connty,  Arizona , 344 

Florence  Mill,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 1^ 

Florida,  Lander  County,  Nevada 136 

Florida,  Storey  County,  Nevada --  162,465 

For bestown  Consolidated,  Butte  Connty,  California 102 

Ford  &.  Co.,  Lander  County 136 

Ford,  Nevada  County,  Califorina .' 84 

Ford,  Park  County,  Colorado 321 

Forest,  Bonlder  County,  Colorado 305 

Forest  Queen,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 241 

Four  Hills,  Sierra  County,  California 108 

Four  John&  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 247 

Fourth  of  July,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 279 

France,  Pima  County,  Arizona 344 

Franco-American,  Sierra  County,  California. 104 

Franklin,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 24:2 

Franklin,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 249 

Franklin,  Placer  County,  California 63 

Franklin,  Storey  County,  Nevada 4(i5 

Frank  Moolton,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 253 

Frederick  William   the  Great,  White  Pino  County,  Nevada 139 

Fred  Rogers,  Clenr  Creek  County,  Colorado 297 

Fred,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 270 

Freehold,  Lander  County,  Nevada 136-142 

Free  Speech,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 257 

Fremont,  Amador  County,  California 51 

French  &  Co.,  Lyon  County,  Nevada Itlo 

French  Corral,  Nevada  Conniy,  California 89,91,92 

French  Greeley,  Lyon  Connty,  Nevada ,  141 

Fricot,  Nevada  County,  California 70 

Fryer,  Nevada  County,  California 86 

Full  Moon,  Sale  Lake  County,  Utah 270 

m 

G. 

Gaines,  Mariposa  County,  California •... 3^ 

Galaxy,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 2^ 

Galveston,  Boise  County,  Idaho 216 

Gambrinus,  Boise  County,  Idaho 217 

Gardner,  Galpin  CountyJ  Colo  ado 293,294 

Garnet,  Calaveras  County,  California 4S 

Garrison,  Eureka  County,  Nevada 133,140 

Garvin  &  Co.,  Nye  County,  Nevada 137 

Gaston  Ridge,  California 67 

Gates,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 303 

Gates  &  Co.,  Leander  County,  Nevada 136 

Geddes  &■  Bertrand,  Eureka  County,  Nevada 140 

Gem,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 249 

General  Crook,  Pinal  County,  Arizona 349 

General  Grant,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 210 

General  Grant,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 230 

General  Lee,  Whjte  Pine  County,  Nevada ,.  467 

General  Washington,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 274 

Genesee,  Storey  County,  Nevada - 465 
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Genesee  Valley,  California 464 

Geneva,  Amador  County,  California 47 

Geneva,  White  Pine Connty,  Nevada 193,467 

Genoa,  Lander  County,  Nevada 136 

George  Hearse,  Idaho  Connty,  Idaho -.. .- 22 

George  May,  Lincoln  Connty,  Nevada 137 

Georgia,  Storey  Connty,  Nevada 465 

German  Claims,  Amador  County,  California 50 

German,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 290 

Germania,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 268,269,275 

Gila,  Nye  County,  Nevada 137, 177,469 

Gillian  &  Co.,  Nye  County,  Nevada '. 143 

Gilligan,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 193 

Gill,  Lander  County,  Nevada 136 

Gilpin  County,  Colorado 377 

Girard,  Lander  Connty,  Nevada 136 

Gladiator,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 305 

Gladiator,  Salt  Lake  Connty,  Utah 273 

Glasgow,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 297,298 

Glasgow,  Storey  County,  Nevada 465 

Glenbrook,  Owyhee  Connty,  Idaho 227 

Glendale,  Boulder  Connty,  Colorado 313 

Globe  Consol  idated.  Storey  County,  Nevada 465 

Globe,  Pinal  County,  Arizona 345,346 

Glover  &  Dean,  Nye  County,  Nevada 138 

Golconda,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 249 

Golconda,  Owyhee  Connty,  Idaho - 229 

Golconda,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 273 

Gold  Bluff,  Nevada  Connty,  California 95 

Gold  Bluff,  Sierra  County,  California ' 105 

Golden  Age,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 190 

Golden  Age,  Nevada  County,  California 86 

Golden  Chariot,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 223,224,227,467 

Golden,  Colorado 284,285,289,295 

Golden  Enterprise,  Plumas  County,  California 121 

Golden  Eagle,  Rio  Grand  County,  Colorado 333 

Golden  Era,  Boise  County,  Idaho 218 

Golden  Fleece,  Storey  County,  Nevada 4t>5 

Golden  Gate,  Tuolumne  County,  California '. 40, 460 

Golden  Queen,  Rio  Grande  County,  Colorado 328,332 

Golden  Star,  Altnras  County,  Idaho -  210 

Golden  Star  No.  1,  Rio  Grande  County,  Colorado 333 

Golden  Star,  Rio  Grand  County,  Colorado 328,332 

Golden  State,  Amador  County,  California 50 

Gold  Leaf,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 2S8 

Gold  Hill,  Boise  Connty,  Idaho 217 

Gold  Hill,  Juab  County,  Utah 280 

QolCL  Hill,  Nevada  County,  California 69 

Gold  Hill,  Storey  County,  Nevada 158 

Goldie  May,  Rio  Grande  Connty,  Colorado ?33 

Gold  Mountain,  Amador  Connty,  California 48 

Gold  Run  Company,  Placer  Connty,  California 60,63,64 

Gold  Run,  Nevada  Connty,  California '. 85 

Gold  Tunnel,  Nevada  County,  California 85,87,88 

Good  Hope,  Amador  Connty,  California 50 

Good  Hope,  Lander  County,  Nevada 142 

Goodrich,  Hnmboldt  County,  Nevada 190 

Goodwin,  Lander  Connty,  Nevada 136,142 

Gopher,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 243 

Gopher,  Pinal  Connty,  Arizona 349 

Goss  Bros.,  Lander  County,  Nevada 136 

Gould  &  Curry,  Madison  Connty,  Montana 260 

Gould  &  Curry,  Storey  County,  Nevada 154,156,465 

Gover,  Amador  County,  California 48,51,52,54 

Governor  Bennett,  Alturas  Connty,  Idaho 206 

Gracewood,  Inyo  County,  California 31, 32 

Grand  View,  Boulder  County,  Colorado % 305.207,313 

Grant,  Eureka  County,  Nevada 133 

Grasshopper,  Eureka  County,  Nevada 133 
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Grassbopper,  Lander  County,  Nevada 136 

Gray  Bird,  Lake  County,  Colorado 315 

Gray  Jockey,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 2*14 

Great  American,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 274 

Great  Bonanza,  Storey  County,  Nevada 145 

Great  Cross,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 305 

Great  Eastern,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 305 

Great  Eastern,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 137, 142 

Great  Eastern,  (quicksilver  mine,)  California 20,21 

Great  West,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana S41 

Great  Western,  Lake  County,  Csuifomia 21 

Green  Campbell,  Madison  County,  Montana 261 

Green  &  Co.,  Colorado 284,289 

Greenfield^  J.,  IdahoCounty,  Idaho , 221 

Green  Grove,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 257 

Greenhorn,  Ada  County,  Idaho 205 

Green  Mountain,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 270 

Green,  Storey  County,  Nevada 465 

Greenwood,  Mohave  County,  Arizona.... 351 

Gregory,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 292 

Gregory,  Jefferson  County,  Montana 258 

Grenada,  Story  County,  Nevada 465 

Grey  Eagle,  Rio  Grande  County,  Colorado 333 

Grey  Eagle,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 139 

Grey  Rock,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 270,278 

Griffith  Extension,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colori^do 302 

Grizzly  Ditch,  Nevada  County,  California .' 93 

Grizzly  Flat,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 271 

Grove  Tunnel,  Lander  County,  Nevada 136,142 

Growling  Go,  Boise  County,  Idaho 217 

Guadalupe,  SiEUita  Clara  County,  California 11,20,21 

Gulch,Mariposa  County,  California.... ,.. 3d 

Gannell,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 290 

Gwin,  Calaveras  County,  California 42 

H. 

Hackberry,  Mohave  County,  Arizona 352 

Hale  <&  Norcross,  Storey  County,  Nevada 138,143,148, 157,465 

Hall  &,  Campbell,  Eureka  County,  Nevada..... ..; i:S 

Hall,  G.  C,  Nye  County,  Nevada 138 

Hamilton,  Eureka  County,  Nevada _ l'{3 

Hamlet,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 257 

Hamlin,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 277 

Hanauer  Mill,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana • 248 

Hanchett,  L.  J.,Nye  County,  Nevada 143 

Hans  Peak,  Summit  County,  Colorado 318 

Hardenbergb,  Amador  County,  California • 45,50 

Hardscrabble,  Alturas  County,  Idaho ^10 

Hard-up,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 206 

Hardwick  No.  9,Mariposa  County, California 38 

Harkins,  Calaveras  County,  California 44 

Harris,  Lander  County,  Nevada y. «..  136 

Harsh,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 294 

Hartford,  Storey  County,  Nevada 465 

Hartman,San  Juan  County,  Colorado 325 

Hasloe,  Mariposa  County,  California 38 

Hastings,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 230 

Hathaway,  Amador  County ,  California 50 

Hathaway,Nye  County, Nevada 138 

Hathaway-Swift,  Placer  County,  California 59 

Havana,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 137 

Hawk  Eye,  Idaho  County,  Idaho 2S1 

Hawk  Eye,  Sah>  Lake  County,  Utah .- 274 

Hayes,  Louis,  Lyon  County,  Nevada • 135,141 

Hayes,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 467 

Hayter,  F.  M.,  Nye  County,  Nevada 138 

Hay ter, Lander  County, Nevada .».••..«  136 

Hay  ward,  Amador  County,  California ^ 46 


I 
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Poge. 

Hazard,  Amador  Connty,  California 51 

Hearne^M.  A.,Lyon  County, Nevada 135 

Hecla,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 243 

Helvis,  Nye  County,  Nevada « 138 

Hemlock,  Panamint,  Inyo  County,  California 24 

Heuderson,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 305 

Henniugy  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 186 

Henrietta, Owyhee  County,Idabo 230 

Herbertville,  Amador  County,  California 50 

Hercules,  Amador  County,  California 51 

Hercules, Clear  Creek  County, Colorado 297,299 

Hercules,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 137 

Hermann,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 301 

Hermes,  Lincoln  County, Nevada 202 

Hesperus,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 302 

Hiawatha, Park  County,  Colorado..., 3*21 

Hibernia,  Mohavo  County,  Arizona. ..'. 351 

Hie  Jacet, Idaho  County, Idaho 220,221 

Hidden  Treasure,  Lake  County,  Colorado 315 

Hidden  Treasure,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 278,280 

Hidden  Treasure,  Tooele  County,  Utah 270,277 

Hidden  Treasure,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 467 

Highbridge,  Nye  County,  Nevada 172,173 

Highland  Chief,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 270 

Highland  Mary,  Rio  Grande  County,  Colorado 333 

Highland  Mary,  San  Juan  County,  Colorado 324 

Hilder  Tunnel,  Nevada  County,  Caiifornia 93 

Hill  &,  Reed,  Lander  County,  i^evada 142 

Hill,  Lander  County,  Nevada • 136 

Hise,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 302 

Hite's  Cove,  Mariposa  County,  California 38 

Hocl,  C,  Nye  County,  Nevada 143 

Holt  Mill,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 188 

Home-Stake,  Lake  County,  Colorado 314 

Homestake,  Lander  County,  Nevada 136 

Home-Stake,  Missoula  County,  Montana 263 

Home-Stake,  Park  County,  Colorado 285 

Homestead,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 302 

Home  Ticket,  Grant  County,  New  Mexico 338 

Home  Ticket.  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 257 

Hoosac,  Eureka  County,  Nevada 140 

Hoosier,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 305 

Hope,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 23b 

Hope,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 235,250,251 

Hope,  Mohave  County,  Arizona 351 

Hope  Ever,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 255 

Hopewell,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 202 

HorsfaU,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 305,312 

HcMTion  &  Sawtelle,  Lander  County,  Nevada 142 

Hotchkiss,  Hinsdale  County,  Colorado 325 

Hotchkiss,  San  Juan  County,  Colorado 324 

Howard,  Amador  County,  California 50 

Howard  Hill,  Nevada  County,  California 84 

Hub,  Pinal  County,  Arizona 346 

Huhu  &  Hunt,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada • 137,468 

Hukill,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 297 

Humboldt,  Tremont  County,  Colorado 322,323 

Humboldt,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 135, 141, 186, 188, 189 

Humboldt  Sulphur,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 135 

Humphreys,  D.  W.,  Lyon  County,  Nevada 135, 141 

Hungarian  Hill,  Plumas  County,  California 122 

Hunter,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 193 

Hunt,  W.  P.,  Idaho  County,  Idaho 2t»l 

Huron,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 239 

Hussey,  Elko  County,  Nevada 467 

Hutchings  &  Graves,  Nye  County,  Nevada 143 

L 

Ida  Ellmore,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 226,217,467 

Idaho,  Altaras  County,  Idaho 210 
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Idaho,  Bonlder  Coonty,  Colorailo 307 

Idaho  Goid-Quartz  Mine,  Nevada  County,  California 11 

Idaho,  Nevada  Connty,  California 72,80,87,88 

Ida,  Rio  Grande  County,  Colorado 333 

Idiia,  RraiUf  Austria 7,9, 16 

I  Excel,  Idaho  Connty,  Idaho 221 

111 inois  Central,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 226, 227,  467 

Illinois,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 293, 294 

Illinois,  Nevada  County,  California 94 

Illi^h,  Calaveras  County,  California 44 

Imperial,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 273 

Imperial,  Storey  County,NWada i:)d,  143, 158, 465 

Independence,  Rio  Grande  County,  Colorado 33:1 

Independence,  Sierra  County,  California 106, 103 

Independent,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada lr<9 

Independent,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 229 

Independent,  Sierra  County,  California .* 104,4t>4 

Independent  and  Omega.  Storey  County,  Nevada 465 

Indiana  Hill,  Placer  County,  California 60,64 

Indian  Queen,  Esmeralda  County,  Nevada ^ 134,140 

Indian  Queen,  Mono  County,  California 33 

Indnstrv,  Eureka  County,  Nevada 133 

Ingersoll,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 280 

Ingomar,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 46S 

Insurance,  Storey  Couoty,  Nevada 465 

Invincible,  Fremont  County,  Colorado 322,323 

Iowa,  fioise  County,  Idaho 217 

Iowa,  Nevada  County,  California 86 

Ira,  Salt  Lake  County,  Ut^h 270 

Irish- American,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 274 

Iron  Horse,  Pinal  Connty,  Arizona 346 

Iton  Horse,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 274 

lion  Rod,  Jefferson  County,  Montana 25S 

Ironsides,  Eureka  County,  Nevada 133 

Ironstone,  Baker  County,  Oregon 2o3 

Isabella,  Pinal  Connty,  Arizona 350 

Italian,  Amador  County,  California 51 

Itasca,  Alturas  County,'  Idaho 211 

Ivanhoe,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 137 

IX  L,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 270 

J. 

Jackpcrew,  Lander  County,  Nevada 136, 142 

Jackson,  Eureka  County,  Nevada 4&i 

Jacob  Little  Cqusolidated ,  Storey  County,  Nevada 465 

James  Gordon,  Baker  County,  Oregon .'..  23,i 

James,  J.  R.,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 14*2 

Jamison,  Lander  County,  Nevada 136 

J.  A.  Smith,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 305 

Jeffi^rson,  Boulder  Connty,  Colorado - 305 

JfffprHon,  Inyo  Connty,  Call forna 31 

Jefferson,  Nye  County,  Nevada 132,139,409 

Jennie  Leland,  Idaho  County,Idaho 221 

Jennings,  Nevada  Connty,  California 84 

Jenny  Lind,  Eureka  Connty,  Nevada 140 

Jenny  Lind,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 280 

Jerwy,  Humboldt  Connty,  Nevada 135, 188 

Jessie,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 229 

Jim  Fisk,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 270,278 

Jim,  Nevada  County,  California - 86 

John,  J.,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 305,313 

Johnson  &  Co.,  Nye  County,  Nevada TJS 

Joker,  White  Pino  County,  Nevada 139 

Jolly  Traveller,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 137 

Josephine,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 2^ 

Josephine,  Mariposa  County,  California • 'M> 

Josephine,  Nye  County,  Nevada • 408 

Josephine,  Pinal  County,  Arizona 346 
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Page. 

Jordan  and  Galenai  Tooele  County,  Utah 269 

Jadd  &  Crosby,  G^rgetown,  Colorado 289,295 

Julia  Consolidated,  8torey  Couoty,  Nevada 162,465 

J alian,  Placer  Coanty,  California 59 

Junction,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 302 

Juniata  Consolidated,  Esmeralda  County,  Nevada 469 

Juniper,  Idaho  County,  Idaho 221 

Justice,  Storey  County,  Nevada -.143,160,162,465 

K. 

Kansas,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 293,294 

Kate  Hayes,  Nevada  County,  California 89 

Kearsar^e,  Madinon  County,  Montana '. 261 

Keep  Cool,  Boise  County,  Idaho J...  217 

Kelloge,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 144 

Kelly,  J.  P.,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 142 

Kempton,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 276 

Keneally,  Lander  County,  Nevada 136 

Kennedy,  Amador  County,  California 46,50 

Kent  County,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 293,294 

Kentnck,  Eureka  County,  Nevada ISA 

Kentnck,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 137 

Kentnck,  Storey  County,  Nevada 159,465 

Keoknk,  Beaver  Heild  County,  Montana ^ 243 

Keystone,  Amador  County,  California 45,47,50 

Keystone,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 245 

Keystone,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 305,311 

Keystone  Consolidated,  Amador  County,  California 52, 53, 54 

Keystone,  Idaho  County,Idaho 220 

Keystone,  Madison  County,  Montana 261 

Keystone  Mfll,  Lyon  County,  Nevada 135. 

Keystone,  Mohave  County,  Arizona 352 

Keystone  Quartz,  California 464 

Keystone,  Sierra  County,  California 107 

Keystone,  Tnolnmne  County,  California 41 

Kinder,  Placer  County,  California. 61 

King  of  the  West,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 273 

Kinney,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 270,273 

Kip,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 291 

Kitty  Clyde,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 249 

K.  K.  Consolidated,  Eureka  County,  Nevada 140,184,468 

Klamath,  Siskiyou  County,  California 128 

Knott  Treasure,  Idaho  County,  Idaho 221 

Kossuth,  Storey  County,  Nevada 161,465 

Knickerbocker,  Storey  County,  Nevada.: 161,465 

Krom,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 191 

L. 

Lady  Bedford.  Amador  County,  California 51 

Lady  Bryan,  Storey  County,  Nevada 465 

Lady  Elgin,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 241 

Lady  Washington,  Storey  County,  Nevada 162,465 

Lafayette,  Ny*»  County,  Nevada 174 

Laugsyne,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 190 

La  Plata,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana i 253 

Laraway,  Eureka  County,  Nevada.... 140 

Larimer,  Nevada  County,  California..... 70 

Last  Chance,  Altnras  County,  Idaho 212 

Last  Chance,  Amador  County,  California • 51 

Last  Chance,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 313 

Last  Chance,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 190 

Last  Chance,  Sale  Lake  County,  Utah 277 

Last  Hope,  Lander  County,  Nevada 142 

Late  Acquisition,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 253 

Laughlin,  Enreka  County,  Nevada 133 

Laura,  Eureka  County,  Nevada -. • 133,140 
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Laurel,  Idaho  Connty)  Idaho 2^1 

Lawyer,  Boise  County,  Idaho 218 

Lead,  Jefferson  County,  Montana 258 

Leavenworth,  Fremont  County,  Colorado 322 

Leavitt,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 291 

Lebanon,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 302 

Lee  &Co.,  Lauder  County,  Nevada 135 

Lee  &,  Lund,  Lander  County,  Nevada 142 

Lee  Mountain,  Lewis  &  Clarke  County,  Montana 257 

Legal  Tender,  Jefferson  County,  Montana S^ 

Lehigh,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 142,461 

Leon,  Nye  County,  Nevada 173 

Leonora,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 212 

Leopard,  Elko  County,  Nevada 134, 141, 467 

Leo,  Storey  County,  Nevada 4^ 

Leviathan,  Fremont  County,  Colorado 332,323 

Leviathan,  Storey  County,  Nevada 4IS& 

Lexington,  Lewis  and  Clarke,  Montana 254 

Liberal,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 280 

Liberty,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 245 

Lida  Valley,  Esmeralda  County,  Nevada 134 

Lincoln,  Amador  County,  California 46,50,461 

Lincoln,  Park  County,  Colorado 321 

Lincoln  City,  Summit  County,  Colorado 319 

Little  Annie,  Rio  Grande  County,  Colorado 326,326,329,331 

Little  Bell,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 190 

Little  Dorrit,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 305,311 

Little  Chief,  Hinsdale  County,  Colorado 32S 

Little  Jennie,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 249 

Little  Jessie,  Rio  Grande  County,  Colorado 333 

Little  Giant,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 313 

Little  Giant,  San  Juan  County,  Colorado 324,3*35 

Little  Giant,  Mohave  County.  Arizona 358 

Little  Nellie,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 256 

Little  Nellie,  Rio  Grande  County,  Colorado 333 

Little  Peru,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 278 

Litzen,  Esmeralda  County,  Nevada 134 

Live  Pine,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 277 

Live  Yankee, Salt  Lake  County, Utah «.  274,277 

London,  Park  County,  Colorado ^1 

Lone  Star,Lander  County,Nevada 136,142 

Lone  Star,  Mohave  County,  Arizona 332 

Lookout,  San  Juan  County,  Colorado » 325 

Lopez,Nye  County,  Nevada 138 

Lorraine, Owyhee  County,Idaho 227 

Lost  Camp,  California 67 

Lost,  Pima  County,  Arizona ^ 344 

Louise,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada i. 468 

Louis,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 294 

Love,  G.  J.,  Nye  County,  Nevada 143 

Loveland,  Boulder  County,  Colorado •..  305 

Loveridge  Ditch,  Trinity  County,  California 129 

Lower  Comstook,  Storey  County ,  Nevada • 466 

lioyal,  Amador  County,  California 51 

Lucky  Jim,  Darwin,  Inyo  County,  California 25,26 

Lucy  Pbilipps,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 211 

Lndolph  &  Co.,  Lander  County,  Nevada 142 

Ludwig,  Nye  County,  Nevada '. 138 

Lnm  Davis,  Shirt-Tail  Gulch,  Oregon 233 

Luna,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 1% 

Lund  &  Co.,  Lander  County,  Nevada 136 

Luzerne,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 240 

Lynch,  Lander  County,  Nevada 136 

Lyon,  Lyon  County,  Nevada 136,141 

Lyons,  Eureka  County,  Nevada 133 

M. 

Machiavelli,  Calaveras  County,  California 44 

Mack,  Mono  County,  California , 33 
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Macon  City,  Eureka  Coanty,  Nevada 133,140 

MadiBODian,  Madinon  Coanty,  Montana 261 

2<^ggio»  Owyhee  County,  Idaho i. .« 230 

Mai^net;  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 297, 302 

itIagnQt,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 137,202 

Magnolia,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 305,311 

Magnolia,  Lander  County ,  Nevada 136 

Manogany,  Eureka  County,  Nevada 133 

Mahogany,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 223,225,226,467 

Mahogany,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 144 

Mahoney,  Amador  County,  California • 50 

Major,  Kio  Grande  County,  Colorado 333 

Mallory,  Madison  County,  Montana 260 

Blalone  &.  Caruthers,  Nye  County,  Nevada 138 

Malta,  Lake  County,  Colorado 315,316,317 

Mammoth,  Butte  County,  California 102 

Mammoth,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 298 

Mammoth  Copperopolis,  Juab  County,  Utah 280 

Mammoth,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 290,294 

Mammoth,  Jefferson  County,  Montana 258 

Mammoth,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 256 

Mammoth,  Placer  County,  California 59 

Mammoth,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 467 

Manati,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 188 

Manganese,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah , 270 

Bianhattan,  Lake  County,  California 20,21 

Manhattan,  Lander  County,  Nevada 136, 142, 171, 172, 416, 421 

Manhattan,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 446,447 

Mauitowoc,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 185 

Mansfield,  California '.« 464 

Manzanlta,  Nevada  County,  California.... 89,91,92 

Marcus,  Pinal  County,  Arizona 330 

Margaretta,  Bio  Grande  County,  Colorado 32B,331 

Maria,  Calaveras  County,  California 42 

Maria,  Eureka  County,  Nevada 133 

Marietta,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada : 190 

Mariposa,  Mariposa  County,  California... 36 

Mariposa,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 139 

Mark  Antony,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 243 

Mack,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 270 

Martelle,  Amador  County,  California 50 

Marshall,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 303 

Martinas,  Idaho  County,  Idaho 221 

Martin  &  Walling,  Mariposa  County,  California 38 

Martin,  Esmeralda  County,  Nevada 134 

Mary  Francis,  Lake  County,  Colorado 315 

Mary  Hay oes,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 137 

Maryland,  Storey  County,  Nevada 466 

Mary  Murphy,  Lake  County,  Colorado 314 

Massachusetts  Hill,  Nevada  County,  California 69,70 

Matchless,  Fremont  County,  Colorado 322 

Maxwell,  Amador  County,  California 50 

Maxwell  Creek,  Mariposa  County,  Cidifomia 38 

Maxwell,  Grant,  New  Mexico 340 

Mayflower,  Amador  County,  California 51 

Mayflower,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 275,276,279 

Mazeppa,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 139 

McAfee,  Lander  County,  Nevada 136 

McAlpine,  Mariposa  County,  California....*. 38 

McClure  Chilian,  Madison  County,  Montana 261 

McCormack,  Nye  County,  Nevada 138 

McCormick,  Rio  Grande  County,  Colorado 333 

McCrackin,  Mohave  County,  Arizona 351 

McCoy,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 303 

McDonald,  Butte  County,  California 100 

McDonald,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana.. •         257 

McDougal,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 185 

McDougal,  Nevada  County,  California 73,74,75,76,77,78 

McGettigan,  Amador  County,  California 91 
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McGregor,  Grant  Coanty,  New  Mexico 338 

McHinry,  Salt  Lake  Coanty,  Utah 369,274 

McKincey  &  Stewart,  Amador  County,  California 50 

McLean,  Mariposa  County,  California 38 

McPhersoD,  Nye  County,  Nevada 138 

Meadow  Valley,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 137, 142, 195, 196. 468 

Median,  Amador  Connty,  California M 

Melvina,  Boulder  Connty,  Colorado 305,311 

Menanahawk,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 244 

Mendota,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 2S3& 

Merritt,  Lewis  and  Clarke  Connty,  Montana 256 

Mersach,  Esmeralda  Connty,  Nevada 134 

Metallic  Accident,  Mohave  County,  Arizona 352 

Mexican,  Storey  County,  Nevada 146,466 

Miami,  Placer  County,  California 64 

Micawber,  Lewis  and  Clarke  Counties,  Montana 256 

Middle  Yuba  Canal,  Nevada  County,  California 93 

Midas,  Esmeralda  County,  Nevada 134,140 

Midas,  Madison  County,  Montana '. 260 

Midas,  Storey  County,  Nevada 4b6 

Mike,  Lake  County,  Colorado .* 315 

Miller,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 270,273 

Millionaire,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 1^ 

Milton,  Nevada  County,  California 89,90,91,9-2 

Milwaukee,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 306 

MinaRica,  Calaveras  County,  California .• 42 

Mineatta,  Inyo  County,  California 32 

Mineral  Hill,  Nevada 133,134,141,414,415 

Miners'  Delif^ht,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 277 

Miners'  Ditch,  Nevada  County,  California 9Q 

Miners' Ditch,  Placer  Connty,  California 60 

Minnesota,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 275 

Minnesota,  Star  district,  Utah 2bl 

Minnesota,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 224 

Minnie  GafiEhey,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 241 

Mint,  Storey  County,  Nevada 466 

Missionary,  Rio  Grande  County,  Colorado 3:^3 

Mitchell,  Nye  County,  Nevada i:i8 

Mobile,  Nevada  County,  California 79 

Mocking  Bird,  Mohave  County,  Arizona 352 

Mohawk,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 245 

Mohawk,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana , 250 

Mohawk,  Lander  County,  Nevada 136 

Molliston,  Nye  County,  Nevada 14^^ 

Moltke,  Rio  Grande  County,  Colorado ^ 3:$3 

Monarch,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 211,214,215 

Monarch,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah ...p.  .« 27d 

Monitor  Belmont,  Nye  County,  Nevada 173,469 

Monitor,  Nye  Connty,  Nevada I'.iS 

Monitor,  Plumas  County,  California 125 

Monmouth,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 29!) 

Mono,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 229 

Mono,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah - 279, 2^) 

Monte  Cristo,  Sierra  County,  California 105 

Monte  del  Rey,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 137 

Montezuma,  Esmeralda  County,  Nevada 134 

Montezuma,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 1^7 

Montgomery,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada : 137 

Montreal,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah .t 277 

Monumental,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 270 

Monumental,  Storey  County,  Nevada 4(36 

Moonbeam,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 245 

Moore,  Amador  Connty.  California 50 

Moose,  Park  County,  Colorado 3-il 

Morehouse.  Nevada  County,  Califomia tM) 

Morey,  Nye  County,  Nevada 13S 

Morning  Glory,  Eureka  County,  Nevada •  140 

Morning  Glory,  Juab  County,  Utah • 2^1 

Morning  Star,  Eureka  County,  Nevada 133 
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Page. 

Morning  Star,  Siskiyou  Coanty,  California 126 

Morning  Star,  Storey  County,  Nevada 466 

Morris  &.  Cable,  Lander  County,  Nevada 136,142 

Morse,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 302 

Morton,  J.  C,  Nye  County,  Nevada 143 

Moss  Brothers,  Lnnder  County,  Nevada 136, 142 

Mother  Hendricks,  Madison  County,  Montana 261 

Mountain  Boy,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 253 

Mountain  Boy,  Eureka  County^  Nevada 140 

Mountain  City,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 290 

Mountain  Lion,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 305,311 

Mountain  Lion,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 278 

Mountain  Queen,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 250 

Mountain  Qoeen,  Rio  Grande  County,  Colorado 333 

Mountain  Queen,  San  Joan  County,  Colorado 325 

Mountain  Queen,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 139, 144 

Mountain  Sheep,  Beaver  Hi-ad  County,  Montana 243 

Monntain  Top,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 274 

Mountain  View,  Eureka  County,  Nevada 140 

Mount  Diablo,  Esmeralda  County,  Nevada 134 

Mount  Diablo,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 461 

Mount  Lincoln  Works,  Colorado 284,285,289 

Mount  Moriah,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 253 

Mount  Pleasant',  El  Dorado  County,  California 57, 58 

Mount  Pleasant,  Lander  County,  Nevada 136 

Mount  Savage,  Tooelo  County,  Utah 270 

Mount  Yale,  Lake  County,  Colorado 314 

Mullen,  George,  Lander  County,  Nevada , 142 

Munroe,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 280 

Munro,  Nye  County,  Nevada 138 

Murchie,  Nevada  County,  California 85 

N. 

Naiad  Queen,  Grant  County,  New  Mexico 338 

Nauaimo,  Vancouver  Island 461 

Naomi,  Lake  County,  Colorado 314 

Narragansett,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 292, 293 

Narrow  Gauge,  Kio  Grande  County,  Colorado 333 

National,  Lincoln  County,Nevada 137 

Native  Silver,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 307 

Navajo,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 249,250 

Nebraska,  White  Pino  County,  Nevada 193 

Nederland,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 289,307,433 

Nelson,  Nye  County,  Nevada .   138 

Neptune,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 253 

Neptune,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 270,276 

Nequilla,  Pima  County,  Arizona 343 

Notiie,  Inyo  County,  California 31 

Now  Almaden,  Santa  Clara  County,  California 4,7,10,11,12,21 

Newark  Company,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 144 

Newark,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 137,142,468 

New  Boston,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 297 

New  Coso,  California 464 

Now  Departure,  Beaver  Head  Cou  [)ty,  Montana 240 

Now  Era,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 253 

New  Idria,  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  California 20,21 

New  Jersey  Arrastras,  Tooele  County,  Utah 269 

Newlan,  Meagher  County,  Montana 258 

New  Placer,  New  Mexico 340 

Newton,  Amador  County,  California 45 

New  York,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 207 

New  York,  Storey  County,  Nevada 466 

New  York  Hill,  Nevada  County,  California 69, 70, 72, 73, 87, 88 

Now  York  and  Colorado,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 292, 293 

Nevada,  Amador  County,  California. 51 

Novada,  Churchill  County,  Nevada 134 

Nevada,  Nevada  County,  California 87,88,91,92 

Nevada,  Storey  County,  Nevada 466 
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Nevada  Boy,  Lander  Connty,  Nevada 136,145 

Nez  Percea,  Salt  Lake  County)  Utah 270, 5c77 

Niagara,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 243 

Niagara,  Storey  Conn ty,  Nevada 466 

Ni-wot,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 306,310 

Ni-wot,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado -...  303 

Nodaway,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 240 

No  Name,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 307 

None  Such,  Eureka  County,  Nevada 133 

No.  8,  Nevada  County,  California 93 

North  Atlantic,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 247 

North  Belmont,Nye  County, Nevada .*. 409 

North  Bloomfield,  Nevada  County,  California 11,89,92,94 

North  Carson,  Storey  County,  Nevada 466 

North  Columbia,  California 67 

North  Consolidated  Yirgiuia,  Storey  County,  Nevada 466 

North  Lincoln,  Amador  County,  California 50 

North  Oro  Cache, Madison  County,  Montana 2Ij2 

North  Pacific,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 244 

North  Pacitio,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 24<) 

North  Pacific,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 2:£> 

North  River,  Lander  County,  Nevada 136,142 

North  San  Juan,  Nevada  County,  California w —  93,95 

North  Star,  Amador  County,  California * TiO 

North  Star,  Salt  Lake  County.  Utah 270,271,272.273 

North  Utah,  Storey  County ,  Nevada 466 

Northern  Belle,  Esmeralda  County,  Nevada 132, 134, 140, 469 

Nowlan  Mill,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 247 

Nye  County,  Nevada 132 

O. 

Oakland,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 135,187 

Occidental,  Lander  County,  Nevada 1^ 

Occidental,  Storey  County,  Nevada 466 

Occident, Pinal  County,  Arizona 34^ 

Occident,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 270 

Oceanic,  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  California 20,21,36 

Ocean  View,  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  California 36 

Ocean  Wave,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 297,303 

Ockaw,  Lander  County,  Nevada 1-J6 

Oder,  Nye  County,  Nevada i 138 

Odin,  Rio  Grande  Countv,  Colorado - 333 

Og  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County,  Nevada 466 

O. H.  Ba8sett,Xewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana. 256 

Ohio,Nevada  County, California 94 

Ohio,  Placer  County,  California 62 

O.  K.,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 303 

O.  K.,  Gilpin  County, Colorado 290 

O'Kane,  Lauder  County,  Nevada - 142 

Old  Combination,  Nye  County,  Nevada - 173 

Old  Cross,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 270 

Old  Mine,  Pima  County,  Arizona 343 

Old  Mine,  Santa  Clara  County,  California 7 

Old  Missouri,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 299 

Old  Placer,  New  Mexico 340 

Old  Dominion,  Pinal  County,  Arizona 34tj 

Olds,  Madison  County,  Montana 260 

Old  Well,  Lander  County,  Nevada 142 

Olive,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 273 

Omaha,  Nevada  County,  California 64,^8 

Omond,  Nye  County,  Nevada 138 

Oneida,  Amador  County,  California 45,46,48,60,52,53.54 

Oneida,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 242 

Ontario,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 137 

Ontario,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 274 

Ophir,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 250 

Ophir,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado ^. - 293 

Ophir,  Storey  County,  Nevada 138, 143, 146, 148, 149, 132.  ^ttK 
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Paga 

Opbir,  Tooele  Coonty,  Utah '.         270 

Oreana,  Hamboldt  Coanty,  Nevada 187 

Oregon  Gulch  Moantain,  Trinity  County ,  California 129 

Oregonian,  Eart'ka  County,  Nevada 133 

Orientali  Pinal  Coonty,  Arizona 348 

Original  Amador,  A  mador  Connty,  California 46, 00, 52, 53, 64 

Original  Flowery,  Storey  County,  Nevada 466 

Original,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 229 

Oro  Cache,  Madison  County,  Montana 261,262 

Oro  Fino,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 223,224 

Oro  Plata,  Mohave  County,  Arizona 352 

Oro,  Sierra  County,  California 104 

Oro,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 139 

Orphan  Boy,  Park  County,  Colorado 321 

Orphan  Boy,  Summit  County,  Colorado 319 

Osborne,  Lander  County,  Nevada 142,136 

Osceola,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 305,313 

Ostrich,  Pima  County,  Arizona *. 343 

Otho,  Eureka  County,  Nevada 140 

Overman,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana.... 249,250 

Overman,  Storey  County,  Nevada 159,160,162,466 

Owen's  Creek,  Trinity  County,  California 130 

Owyhee,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 277 

P. 

Pacific,  Esmeralda  County,  Nevada 1 134,141 

Pacific,  Qrant  County,  New  Mexico 1 338 

Pacific  No.  2,  Grant  County,  New  Mexico : 338 

Pacific,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 1h7 

Pacific,  Lander  County,  Nevada 136,142 

Pacific,  Madison  County,  Montana 260 

Pacific,  Storey  County,  Nevada 466 

Pacific,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 144,193 

Page  &  Corwin,  Eureka  County,  Nevada 133 

Page  &  Panaca,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 198,199,468 

Paloma,  Calaveras  County,  California 42 

Panamint,  Inyo  County,  California 413,414 

Panther,  Elko  County,  Nevada 467 

Paragon,  Placer  County,  California ^ 61 

Park  County,  Colorado 377 

Parr,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 297 

Parrot,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 253 

Pascal  Burgee,  Esmeralda  County,  Nevada 134 

Patagonia,  Pima  County,  Arizona.... 343,345 

Patriot,  Lander  County,  Nevada 136,142 

Patten,  Storey  County,  Nevada 466 

Pauper^  Owyhee  Cuonty,  Idaho 226,467 

Payette,  Ada  County,  Idaho 205 

Paymaster,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 139, 144, 193, 194 

Payrock,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 297,302 

Pea  Vine,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 142 

Peck  &  Wood,Nye  County, Nevada 143 

Peckham  Hill,  California 67 

Peck,  O.Om  Nye  County,  Nevada 138 

Peck,  Pinal  County,  Arizona • 347 

Pelican,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 289,295,297,300 

Pelican,  Summit  County,  Colorado 319 

Pennsylvania,  Nevada  County,  California 85 

Peruvian,  Summit  County,  Colorado 319 

Peterson,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada  .• 144 

Phalen,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 303 

Phelps  Hill,  California 07 

Philadelphia,  San  Juan  County,  Colorado 325 

Phillips,  Nye  County,  Nevada • 138 

Phillips,  Park  County,  Colorado 321 

Phil  Sheridan,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 305,313 

Phil  Sheridan,  Storey  County,  Nevada 148,466 

Phoenix,  Amador  County,  California 48,51,53,54 
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Phoenix,  Bonlder  Coanty,  Colorado 305 

PhoBuix,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 299 

Phoenix,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 463 

Phoenix.Napa  Coanty,  California 20,:21 

Phoenix,  Sierra  County,  California 107 

Picayune,  Ada  County,Idaho : 205 

Pictou,  Storey  County,  Nevada 4<36 

Pierce,  Lander  County,  Nevada 142 

Pike,  Pinal  County,  Arizona 3^16 

Pilo',  Lake  County,  Colorado 315 

Pinal,  Pinal  County,  Arizona 346 

Pinon,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 274 

Pine  Tree,  Mariposa  County,  California 36,37 

Pioche,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 137, 142,468 

Pioche  Phoenix,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada. 202 

Pioche  West,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 137,463 

Pioneer,  Amador  County,  California 50 

Pioneer, Tooele  County,  Utah 269,274 

Pioneer  Chief,  Calaveras  County,  California 44 

Pioneer  Consolidated, Storey  County,Nevada 466 

Pioneer  Mill,  Humholdt  County,  Nevada 1^ 

Pirate,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 274 

Pirtsburgh,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 203 

Pittsburgh,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana ,. --  i!47 

Pittsburgh,  Nevada  County,  California 85,87,t*!? 

Pittsburgh,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah    273 

Pi-Ute,  Grant  County,  New  Mexico 333 

Placer  Connty  Canal,  Plq^ser  County,  California -  t^ 

Pleasant  View,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 291 

Plumas  Eureka,  Plumaii  Cou-  ty,  California 12S 

Plumas,  Plumas  County,  California 118,122,123 

Pocahontas,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 249 

Pocahontas,  Fremont  County,  Colorado 322,323 

Polar  S  ar,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 297,302 

Polar  Srar,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 230 

Polar  Star,  Placer  County,  California 63 

Pomeroy,  Al  uras  County,Idaho 215 

Pomeroy,  Beaver  Head  Countv,  Montana 240 

Poorman,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 210 

Poorman,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 307 

Poorman,  Eureka  County,  Nevada 133 

Poorman,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 223,226,467 

Poorman,  Rio  Grande  County,  Colorado 333 

Poorman.  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 279 

Poornian*8  Creek  Ditch,  Nevada  Connty,  California 93 

Poor  Prospector,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 5J3S 

Portland,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 249 

Portland,  Lincoln  Connty,  Nevada 142,4(*«8 

Potosi,  Amador  County,  California 51 

Potosi,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 307 

Potosi,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 227 

PotoRi,  Placer  County,  Califomfa.. 61 

Potosi,  Summit  Connty,  Colorado 319 

Potior,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 290 

Ponghkeepsie,  San  Juan  County,  Colorado 325 

PrP8ident,Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 297,299 

Pride  of  the  Mountain,  Hnmboldt  County,  Nevada 1^ 

Pride  of  the  West,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 242 

Pride  of  the  West,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 305 

Pride  of  the  West,  Washington  Connty,  Utah ' 281 

Prince  of  Wales,  Salt  Lake  Connty,  Utah •- 270,273 

.Prince,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 144 

Princes,  Rio  Grande  County,  Colorado 3^^ 

Printer  Boy,  Lake  County,  Colorado 313,314,315,316 

Printer's  Pool,  Summit  Oonnty, -Colorado 319 

Prize,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 291 

Prospector,  San  Juan  Connty,  Colorado 324, '^i5 

Prospect,  Story  County,  Nevada 4(V5 

Providence,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 305,311 
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Providenoei  Grant  County,  New  Mexico 339 

Providence,  Nevada  Coanty,  California. 86 

Prussian,  Nye  Coanty,  Nevada 138,469 

Pnlaeki,  Clear  Creek  Connty,  Colorado^ 297 

Pardy,  Summit  Coanty,  Colorado .' • 316 

Pyrenees,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana., 247 

Q. 

Quacharty,  Pinal  County,  Arizona • —  . 346 

Queen,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado ^ 297 

Queen,  White  Pine  Counfy,  Nevada • 144 

Queen  Esther,  Kio  Qrande  County,  Colorado , « 333 

Queen  of  the  Hills,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 277,278 

Queen  of  the  West,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana.... 240 

Queenofthe  West,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado , 297,302 

Queen  of  the  West,  Salt  Lake  County,  tltah 280 

Quinn,  Storey  County,  Nevada • 161 

Quintera,  Nye  County,  Nevada • 173,469 

B. 

Rabbit-Ear,  Summit  County,  Colorado • •.^«. 319 

Railroad,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada.. 190 

Railroad  Mill,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 138,144 

Rambow,Star  district,  Utah 281 

Ralston  Marble  Spring,  Mariposa  County,  California 38 

Ramey,  Idaho  County, Idaho 221 

Rambo,  Pinal  County,  Arizona 346 

Ratheeb,  Calaveras  County,  California 44 

Ratt£r,Salt  Lake  Coanty,  Utah 279 

Raven,  Bowlder  County,  Colorado «, 305 

Raymond  &  Ely,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 137,142,196,468 

Razor  Blade,  Lander  County,  Nevada , 136 

R.  C.  McCormiok,  Pinal  County,  Arizona 346 

Ready  Relief ,  San  Diego  County,  California 34 

Rebel,  Star  district,  Utah 280 

Red  Bluff,  Madison  County,  Montana 260 

Red  Cloud,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 285, 304, 305, 312 

Red  Cross, Boulder  County,  Colorado 307 

Red  Jacket,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 467 

Redington, Lake  County, California 20,21 

Red  Lode,  Grant  County,  New  Mexico 338 

Redman  &  Hart,  Nye  County,  Nevada ,. 138 

Reed  &  Benson,  Little  Cottonwood,  Utah 271,273 

Reed  Tunnel,  Lander  County,  Nevada 136 

Register,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 294 

Regulator,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah .....<. £73 

Remas,  Esmeralda  County,  Nevada 134 

Rescue, Idaho  Countv.Idaho 220,221 

Reynolds, Clear  Creek  County, Coloi^o » 30J 

Rescne,Pinal  County,  Arizona 346 

Rescue,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 139,144 

Revere,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 270,277 

Reynolds  &  Co.,  Nye  County,  Nevada •„ 143 

Rhoades,  M.  G.,  Nye  County,  Nevada 143 

Richardson,  J.,  Lander  County,  Nevada 143 

Richmond,  Amador  County,  California 51 

Richmond,  Eureka  County,  Nevada 133, 140, 179, 185 

Richmond, Salt  Lake  County, Utah.. 270 

Right  Wing,  Idaho  Coanty,  Idaho 221 

Riggins,  Lake  County,  Colorado 314 

Ringgold,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 305 

Risdon  Iiton  and  Locomotive  Works,  Sui  Fnmcisco,  CaUfornia 11 

Rising  Sun,  Placer  County,  California ^,, 59 

Rising  Sun,  Rio  Grande  County.  Colorado 533 

Roannaise,  Nevada  Coanty,  Califomia 79, 80 

Roberts,  Amador  County,  Califomia 50 

Robert  Emmett,  White  Pine  Counl^,  Nevada 130 

32  M 
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Robert  Lee,  Lewis  and  Clark  County^  MontAxm 257 

Robiei  Owyhee  County,  Idaho --.,. 23u 

BobinBon,  Clear  Creek  Conutv,  Colorado — .  303 

Bock  Island,  Storey  County,  Nevada 162,466 

Rocky  Mountain,  Wyoming  Territory .- . -  33^,461 

Roderick  Dhu,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 294 

Roebuck,  Idaho  County,  Idaho '<fi21 

Roessler,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 274 

Rogers,  Clear  Cnx'k  County,  Colorado 302 

Romeo,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana •  248 

Rose  Bar,  Yuba  County  California 96 

Rosa  Whitford,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 247 

Rosebud,  Madison  County,  Montana 261 

Rosita,  Fremont  County,  Colorado 284,286/^9 

Rough  and  Ready,  San  Juan  County,  Colorado 326 

RouBch  and  Grinnell,  Placer  County,  California 61 

Ruby  Consolidated,  Eureka  County,  Nevada 181 

Ruby,  Idaho  County,  Idaho 221 

Rudolf,  Lander  County,  Nevada *. 142 

Rumley,  Jefferson  County,  Montana 25i* 

Rusk,  Pkna County,  Arizona 344 

Russia,  Park  County,  Colorado 321 

Rye  Patch,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 135,141,46e 

B. 

Sacaton,  Pinal  County,  Arizona 346 

Saco,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 303 

Sacramento,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah -.  277,279 

Salero,  Pima  County,  Arizona 344 

Salmon,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 249 

Sailor  Jack,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 270 

Saint  Clair,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 2:J0 

Saint  Joe,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 297 

Saint  John,  Kern  County,  California 35 

Saint  John,  Nevada  County,  California 20-21 

Saint  Lawrence,  Placer  County,  California .---  59 

Saint  Lawrence,  Summit  Connty,  Colorado 319 

Saint  Louis,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado - 291 

Saint  Louis,  Rio  Grande  County,  Ciflorado 3:0 

Saint  Mary^s,  Rio  Grande  County,  Colorado 333 

Saint  Patrick,  Placer  County,  California ,.  58,4€4 

Saint  Paul,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana S:** 

Samaritan,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 190 

Samson,  Idaho  Connty,  Idaho 220,221 

Samuel  "A,"  Salt  Lke  County,  Utah 270 

Samuel  "B,"  Salt  Lake  County,  Utjh 270 

San  Felipe,  Cerro  Gordo,  Inyo  County,  California 30,31,32 

San  Francisco,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 249,250 

San  Francisco,  Santa  Clara  Connty,  California 7,6 

San  Ignacio,  Inyo  County,  California 30 

San  Joaqnin,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 27£< 

San  Jos^,  Grant  County,  New  Mexico ^ 339 

San  Jos6,  Pima  County,  Arizona 344 

San  Job6,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 139 

San  Juan,  Colorado 363 

San  Lucas,  Inyo  County,  California 30 

San  Xavier,  Pima  County,  Arizona 343 

Santa  La  Saria,  Boulder  Connty,  Colorado 307 

Santa  Maria,  Inyo  Connty,  Cabfornia 30,31 

Santa  Maria,  Pima  County,  Arizona 345 

Santa  Rita,  Grant  Connty,  New  Mexico ! 339 

Santiago,  Lyon  County,  Nevada 135 

Saturn,  Tooele  Connty,  Utah 268,269 

Savage,  Storey  County,  Nevada 145,148,157,163,466 

Savolan,  Nye  County,  Nevada 143 

Saxon,  San  Juan  Connty,  Colorado 325 

Schaeffer,  John,  Altnras  County,  Idaho 207 

Sohoof,  Lander  County,  Nevada 136«  143 
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Scorpion,  Storey  Coanty,  Nevada  ....» 46A 

Sootty  Esmerakla  Conntyy  Nevada 134 

Scratchrawl,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 249,350 

Seaton,  Amador  Connty,  California 1 51 

Seaton,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 297 

Seattle,  Washington  Territory 461 

Secnrity,  Park  County,  Colorado ;. 321 

Segregated  Belcher,  Storey  County,  Nevada 159,466 

Segregated  CaleCiOnia,  Storey  County,  Nevada 1 466 

Segregated  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County,  Nevada 466 

Segregated  Rock  Inland,  Storey  County, Nevada..... ..  466 

Semanthe,  Lander  County,  Nevada 136 

Senator,  Fremont  County,  Colorado 322 

Senator,  Pinal  Connty,  Arizona '       348 

Senator,  Storey  County,  Nevada 466 

Seneca,  Grant  County,  New  Mexico....' 339 

Seneenderffer,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 291 

Serena,  Pima  County,  Arizona 344 

Seven-Thirty,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 307 

Seven-Thirty,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 297,299 

Seventy-Six,  Grant  County,  New  Mexico 339 

Sexton,  Pinal  County,  Arizona 350 

Sharktown,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana '. 249-252 

Shejtfs,  Calaveras  County,  California 44 

Sheba,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 191,427,447 

Sheridan  Hill,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 275,276 

Sherman,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 307 

Sherman,  Placer  County,  California 64 

Shoemaker  &  Lockhart,  Eureka  County,  Nevada 133 

Shoo-fly,  Boulder  County ,  Colorado 313 

Shoulder,  Mohave  County,  Arizona 352 

Shower,  Juab  County,  Utah 280 

Sidnor,  Lander  County,  Nevada ^ 143 

Sierra,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 210 

Sierra  Buttes,  Sierra  County,  California - 11,106,108 

SierraMadre,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 270 

Sierra  Nevarla,  Storey  County,  Nevada 146,467 

Sikes,  Nevada  County,  California 70 

Silver  Belt,  Pinal  County,  Arizona .., 349 

Silver  Bena,  Deer  Lodge  Connty,  Montana 250 

Silver  Central  Consolidated,  Storey  County,  Nevada 467 

Silver  Chief,  Salt  Lake  County.  Utah 278 

Silver  City  Avalanche,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 223 

Silver  City,  Lyon  County,  Nevada 141 

Silver  Cloud,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 297,302 

Silver  Cloud,  Storey  County,  Nevada ^ 467 

Silver  Cord,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 223,226,467 

Silver  Cord,  San  Juan  County,  Colorado 326 

Silver  Dale,  Boulder  County,  Colorado .*... 305 

Silver  Dipper,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 274,280 

Silver  Glance,  Lewie  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 255 

Silver  Hill,  Storey  County,  Nevada t 160,467 

Silver  King,  Pinal  County,  Arizona 345,346 

Silver  Lead,  Mariposa  County,  California  38 

Silver  Lining,  Ada  County,  Idaho • 205 

Silver  Moss,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 248 

Silver  Ore,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 297,298 

Silver  Peak,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 468 

Silver  Plate,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada '  139 

Silver  Plume,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado  297,300, 302 

Silver  Prince,  Pinal  County,  Arizona 348 

Silver  Quartz,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana. .: 243 

Silver  Shower,  Madison  County, Montana ^ 260 

Silver  Spring,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 299 

Silver  Tide,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 211 

Silver  Wave,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 467 

Silver  West,  Eureka  County,  Nevada 133 

Silver  West  Consolidated,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 468 

Silver  Wing,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 302 
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Silver  Wing,  Ban  JnanCoDiitjr,  Colorado 324 

Silver  WiDs,  Summit  Comity,  Colorado 313 

SimoDBon,  Esmeralda  Coanty,  Nevada ....  ■ — 134 

SimpBon,  Clear  Creek CoQiity,Colotado ■. 303 

Siooott.  Lander  Coooty,  Nevada 136,143 

Sixty-Ninth,  Lewia  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 267 

Sixty-three,  Mobave  Coo nty,  Arizona 3GS 

Slide,  Boulder  Coonty,  Colorado 304, 306, 311 

Sloan,  Laodei  Coonty,  Nsrada  '. 136 

Smartoville.Ynba  Coonty,  Califbrnia 06,96 

Smith  &  Co., Eureka  County, Nevada 133 

Smith  &.  Parmdee, Oilpin  Connty, Colorado .  990 

Smith  Bros.,  EsmeialdaCoimty, Nevada 141 

Smith  Brothers,  EsmenddaConoty, Nevada....  ...•...— 134 

Snake  Hirer,  Colorado \ 2Sti 

Boowdrift,  Clear  Creuk Coaoty, Colorado 303 

Bnyder. Nevada  County, California 71 

Sonoma,  lender  County,  Nevada 136 

Sotro,  Esmeralda  Conuty,  Nevada 134 

Bonlsby,  Tuolumne  County,  California.--... ...... . .... ......... ......  40 

Sooth  African,  Fremont  Connty, Colorado  ........................ . 332 

SonthatI  &  Co.,  Lander  County,  Nevada 136,143 

Soath  American,  Clear  Creek  Countyj  Colorado 302 

South  Aurora,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 139;  144 

Sooth  California,  Storey  County,  Nevada 466 

Sonth  Chariot,  Owyhee  Conoty,  Idaho SK.467 

SoDtb  Comstock,  Storey  County,  Nevada 466 

Soathero  Croxa, FJ'wer  Connty, California 63 

SoathUuaiboldt,Fremont  Connty,  Colorado 332,323 

Sooth  Justice,  Storey  Coonty,  Nevada 466 

South  Mouutaio,  Altnraa  County,  Idaho 203,467 

South  Overman,  Storey  Conntv,  Nevada 467 

South  Pacific,  Levia  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 255 

South  Star  and  Titos,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 270,271,272 

South  Star,  Storey  Coauty,  Nevada 467 

South  Ynba  Canal,  Placer  Connty,  California 63 

Southern  Spy,  Salt  Lake. County,  Utah 274 

Soveieign  People,  Boulder  Coun^,  Colorado 3U7 

Spaoivh  Claim,  Araador  Connty,  Califbmia 50,51 

Spanish,  Salt  Lake  Conuty,  Utah 270,276 

Sparrov  Hawk,  Salt  Lake  Connty,  UUh 2a0 

Spanlding, Nye  County, Nevada . , .... 138 

Spauldtu^,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada ■ 144 

rout.  Deer  Lodge  Connty,  Montana 335,249,253 

ko  Connty,  Nevada . .... . .  ....  141 

ik  Ditch,  Nevada  County,  California... 93 

Beaver  Head  Coonty,  Montana S3~ 

:h,  Tuolomne  Coonty,  California 40 

,  Amador  Conoty,  Califoruia 47 

^e,  Mariposa  County,  California 38 

Dd,  Lincoln  Conuty,  Nevada 137 

ntain  Tannel,  Lincoln  Connty,  Nevada 4% 

ey,  Butte  Coonty,  CaUfomia 11,97,9B 

,  ..hitepiue  County,  Nevada 139,144 

Stanley,  AUnras  Connty,  Idaho 2lii 

Stanton,  Enreka  Connty,  Nevada 133 

Star,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado S97 

Star,  White  Pine  Connty,  Nevada 139, 193 

Stamlioul,  Eureka  Coooty,  Nevada ....' 140 

Stella,  Eureka  Coonty,  Nevada 140 

Sterling  &.  Agoen,  Humboldt  Connty,  Nevada 18^ 

Stevens,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado SSr7,S9» 

Stevens,  Fremont  Connty,  Colorado 322 

StevenBOD,  C.  C,  Storey  Conuty,  Nevada 136 

Stewart.  Hnmbuldt  County,  Nevada _ I8S 

Stewart's  Fork,  Trinity  County,  California 129, 130 

Stewart  Works,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 288,295,382,409 

Stiiison,  Deer  Lodge  Connty,  Montana ".... 253 

BtirliDg,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 305,311 
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Storm,  B'UiTer  Head  County,  Montana S45 

StoDghton,  Bonlder  Coimty,  Ookmido 306,310 

Stowe,  Nye  Gonnty,  Neyada 138 

Stranger,  Lander  Gonnty,  Nevada 136 

Stnmon,  Lander  Gonnty,  Nevada 143 

Saccor,  Storey  Gonnty,  Nevada  --- 166,467 

Sacker  Flat,  in ba  Gonnty.  Galifornia * 95 

Sab-Boea,  Boise  Gonnty,  laaho 217 

Suky,  Summit  Gonnty,  Golorado ^  319 

Sallivan,  Gilpin  Gonnty,  Golorado 290 

Snllivan,  Storev  Gonnty,  Nevada : 162 

Sulphide,  Pinal  Gonnty,  Arizona : 348 

Sulphur  Bank,  Lake  Gonnty,  Galifornia 20,21 

Sulphur  Spring,  GoluBa  Gonnty,  Galifornia 20 

Summit,  Amador  Gonnty,  Galifornia 50 

Summit,  Boulder  Gounty,  Golorado 307 

Summit,  Rio  Grande  Gounty,  Golorado  ., .- 328,332 

Summit,  Union  Gonnty,  Oregon 234 

Sumner,  Kern  Gonnty,  Galifornia 34 

Sunbeiun,Jnab  Gonnty,  Utah 280 

Sunday,  Salt  Lake  Gonnty,  Utah 273,274 

Sunderland,  San  Luis  Obispo  Gonnty,  Galifornia 20,^1 

Sunnyside,  Salt  Lake  Gounty,  Utah 278 

Sunny  South,  Lincoln  Gounty,  Nevada 137 

Sunrise,  Inyo  Gonnty,  Galifornia 24 

Sunshine,  Boulder  Gonnty,  Golorado 305,311 

Surprise,  Bouldor  Gounty,  Colorado 305 

Surprise,  Panamint,  InyoGonnty^  Galifomia 413,416 

Surprise,  Pinal  County,  Arizona 346 

Survey,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 212 

Susan,  Washington  Gounty,  Utah 281 

Susquehanna,  San  Juan  Gonnty,  Colorado 325 

Sutfo,  Storey  County,  Nevada 467 

Sutro  Tunnel,  Storey  County.  Nevada 150,153,155,162,163 

Sutter,  Amador  Gounty,  Galiiornia 50 

Swansea,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah ; 270,273 

Sweepstakes,  Clear  Creek  Gounty,  Golorado 303 

Sweet  Apple,  Esmeralda  Gounty,  Nevada 134 

Sweet's,Nevada  County,  California - 86 

Switzerland,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 274 

Sylvester  Ground,  Amador  County,  Galifomia 50 

T. 

Tahoma,  Alturas  Gounty,  Idaho 212 

Tallnlah,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 190 

Taylor,  El  Dorado  Gonnty,  Galifornia 57,58 

Tea-cup.  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 193 

Teal  Lake,  Lewis  and  Clarke  Gounty,  Montana 257 

Tocoma,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 270 

Tecumseh,  Lake  Gonnty,  Golorado 314 

Tecumseh,  Washington  County.  Utah 281 

Tellurium,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 311 

Tender  Foot,  Bio  Grande  Gounty,  Colorado « 333 

Tenderfoot,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah , 270 

Tennessee,  Grant  Gounty,  New  Mexico • 339 

Terrible,  Clear  Creek  County,  Golorado 298 

Tenino,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 207 

Texas, Grant  County,New  Mexico 339 

Thacker,  Humboldt  Gounty,  Nevada 190 

Thad.  Stevens,  Salt  Lake  Gonnty,  Utah .-. 270 

Thatcher^  Esmeralda  Gounty,  Nevada .•••.. 134 

Theresa,  Salt  Lake  Gonnty,  Utah 270 

Thiers,  Humboldt  Gonnty,  Nevada 188 

Thorpe,  Calaveras  Gonnty,  Galifomia 44 

Tickup,  White  Pine  County.  Nevada 139,1^4 

Tiemay,  Gilpin  Gounty,  Golorado 290 

Tiewaukie,  Salt  Lake  Gounty,  Utah 277 

Tiger,  Darwin,  Inyo>Gounty,  Galifomia •• 27 
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Tiger,  Elko  County,  Nevada 467 

Tiger,  Mobave  Coanty,  Arizona ^ 352 

Tiger,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 27g 

Tiger,  Summit  County,  Colorado i 319 

Timbuctoo,  Yuba  County,  California 95 

Tintic,  Juab  County,  Utah '. 273 

Tobin,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 3(h) 

Toledo,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah .• 270 

Torry  Mill,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 186,187 

Towne  &  Orr,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 137 

Transylvania,  Nye  County,  Nevada.  ^ 173 

Trapper,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 244 

Travis,  Esmeralda  County,  Nevada Til 

Travona,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana...... Q23 

Trench,  Pima  County,  Arizona .' 343 

Trench,  Storey  County,  Nevada 467 

Trench,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 139, 194 

Tribune,  San  Juan  County,  Colorado o'J5 

Trinity  Centre,  Trinity  County,  CsJifornia 130 

Tripp  &  Ainslee,  Madison  County,  Montana 261 

Tropic,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 302 

Trowbridge,  Amador  County,  California £«0 

Troxel,  Lander  County,  Nevada 143 

Troy,  Nevada  County,  California 89 

True  Blue,  Lander  County,  Nevada 136, 143 

True  Fissure,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 240,242 

Try  Again,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 256 

Tumacacori,  Pima  County,  Arizona 343 

Tunnel  Hill,  Amador  County,  California 50 

Tnrner  Bros.,  Lander  County^  Nevada 143 

Twilight,  Inyo  County,  California 24 

Two  G,  Nye  County,  Nevada 174,175 

Two  Ikee,  Grant  County,  New  Mexico 339 

Two-Seventeen,  Boulder  Couuty,  Colorado 307 

Tybo  Consolidated,  Nye  County,  Nevada 132, 138, 143, 176, 469 

Tyler,  Storey  County,  Nevada 467 

Tyndal,  Eureka  County,  Nevada ..^ 133 

U. 

Uncle  Sam,  Idaho  County,  Idaho 220,221 

Union  Consolidated,  Storey  County,  Nevada 146, 149,467 

Union,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 18d 

Union,  Inyo  County,  California 30,31,31 

Union,  Lyon  County,  Nevada 141 

Union,  Nevada  County,  California 89,90,91 

Union,  Tuolumne  County,  California 41 

U.  S.,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 250 

Utah  Queen,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 270, 276 

Utah  Queen,  Utah 270 

Utah,  Storey  County,  Nevada 146,467 

V. 

VaUey,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 210 

Van  Dam,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 305 

Vaughn,  Nye  County,  Nevada 143 

Vermillion,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 137 

Veto,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado .' 297 

Valley's,  Tooele  Couuty,  Utah 870,271,272 

Vanderbilt,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 273 

Van  Matre  Creek,  Trinity  County,  California .  130 

Victor,  Alturas  County,  Idaho •«...  207 

Victor,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado ........  297 

Victoria  aud  Imperial,  S<ftlt  LakeCounty,  Utah 270 

Victoria,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 305,312 

Victor,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 270 

Virgin,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 299 

Virginia  and  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County,  Nevada • 149 
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Virginia  and  Truck ee  Bailroad  Company,  Storey  County,  Nevada 149, 155 

Virginia  Consolidated,  Storey  County,  Nevada..  132, 138, 143, 146, 152, 153, 154, 165, 156, 

465 

Virtue,  Baker  County,  Oregon 233 

Virtue,  Nevada 469 

Vishnu,  Alturas  County,  Idaho. 210 

Vivian,  Storey  County,  Nevada 143 

Volunteer,  Amador  County,  California 50 

Vulcan,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada....*.  *..» 139 

Vulture,  Pinal  County,  Arizona J 350 

W. 

Waddam,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 23& 

Waddingham  Mill,  Alturas  County,  Idaho ., ....         210 

Wallace  &  Ferguson,  Calaveras  County,  California 43 

Wallace,  Pinal  County,  Arizona ,..'.... ^     348 

Walker  &  Webster,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 270, 274,275,277 

Wappello,  Deer  liodge  County,  Montana ,.., 253 

Ward  Ellis,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 467 

Ward,  Storey  County,  Nevada 467 

War  Eagle,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 223,226,227,467 

War  Eagle,  Pinal  County,  Arizona 34S 

Warren,  Lander  County,  Nevada 136,143 

Warsaw,  Boulder  County,  Colorado • 313 

Washington  Avenue,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 306, 312 

Waehiogton  and  Creole,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 137,468 

Washington,  Idaho  County,  Idaho , 220,221 

Washington,  Mariposa  County,  California ..« 38 

Washington,  Rio  Grande  County,  Colorado 333 

Washington,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 275 

Washoe  Consolidated^  Storey  County,  Nevada 105,465 

Wassioga,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana •• 244 

Waterman,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 290 

Waterman,  Tooele  County,  Utah 269,277 

Watson,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 468 

W.  B.  Knott,  Idaho  County,  Idaho 220,221 

Weaver  Basin,  Trinity  County,  California' 129,130 

Weaverville  Ditch,  Trinity  County,  California 129 

Webber,  Nye  County,  Nevada 138 

Webber,  Storey  County,  Nevada 161 

Webfoot,  Elko  County,  Nevada 1 469 

Webster,  Amador  County,  California 51 

Wedekind,  Inyo  County,  California 31 

Welch,  Nye  County,  Nevada - 138 

Wellington,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 270,273,468 

Welliiigton,  Vancouver  Island 461 

Wells  Fargo,  Storey  County,  Nevada 467 

Welsh,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 303 

Welsh  &.  O'Keefe,  Esmeralda  County,  Nevada 134 

Western  Almaden,  Nevada 469 

Western  Star,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 270 

West,  Nye  County,  Nevada 138 

West  Virginia,  Fremont  County,  Colorado  .--- ,.  323 

Wheeler  &  Breeze.  Placer  County,  CaUfornla p 61 

Wheeler,  Esmeralda  County,  Nevada * 134,140 

Wheeler,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 290 

Whin  Doodle,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana  --— 247 

Whippoorwill,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada - 139 

Whistle-pecker,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 250 

Whitcomb,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado i • 290 

White  &  Shiloh,  Lander  County,  Nevada 143,433 

White  Cloud.  Churchill  County,  Nevada 185 

White  Pine,  Nevada ^ 417 

Whitlach,  Lander  County,  Nevada 136, 143 

Whitman,  Storey  County,  Nevada 467 

Whitton,  Esmeralda  County,  Nevada.... 134 

Why  Not,  Placer  County,  California 61 

Wide  West,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 203,206 
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Wild  Dntohman,  Salt  Lake  Connty,  Utah *..  273,274 

Wilde,  Neyada  Coanty,  Oalifomia 70,71 

Wildman,  Amador  Connty,  Oalifornia 50 

Wild  Pigeon,  Pinal  Coanty,  Arizona 348 

Willard,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 250,251 

WilliamB,  Enreka  County,  Nevada « 133 

WiUiamson,  Lander  County,  Nevada 136 

WilliamB,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 277 

William  Tell,  Alturas  County.  Idaho 211 

Willis  &  Milsap,  Esmeralda  County,  Nevada • 140 

Wilson,  Esmeralda  County,  Nevada 140,134 

Winnebago,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 290 

Winneba^,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 277 

WinfieldSoott,  Idaho  County,  Idaho * 220,221 

Winnemuok,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah • 270«275 

Wisconsin,  Grant  County,  New  Mexico 339 

Wisconsin,  Bio  Grande  County,  Colorado 333 

Witham,  Nye  County,  Nevada 138, 143 

Wolverine,  Boise  County,  Idaho * *. 216 

Winder  Consolidated,  Inyo  County,  California 464 

Wood,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado • % 294 

Woods,  Calaveras  County,  California 43 

Woodside,  El  Dorado  County,  California 57,58 

Woodville.  Storey  County,  Nevada 138,162,467 

Woodward,  Nevada  County,  California 93 

Woodworth  Mill,  Lyon  County,  Nevada 135, 146 

Wylie  &  Treat,  Calveras  County,  California 43 

Wyoming  Consolidated,  Inyo  County,  California 464 

Wyoming,  Nevada  County,  California .— ....  85 

Wyoming,  Panamint,  Inyo  County,  California 24 

Wyoming,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 274,270 

Y. 

,  Yankee  Blade,  Lander  County,  Nevada 136 

Yankee  Blade,  Lake  County,  Colorado •• 315 

Yankee,  Placer  County,  California 61 

Yellow  Jacket,  Pima  County,  Arizona • 343 

Yellow  Jacket,  Bio  Grande  County,  Colorado 333 

Yellow  Jacket,  Storey  County,  Nevada 23, 143, 158, 162,467 

Yosemite,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 313 

Yosemite,  Grant  County,  New  Mexico • 340 

Yosemite,  Salt  Lake  County, Utah 270,277 

Young  America,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 313 

Young  America,  Elko  County,  Nevada....... 134 

Yreka,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 230 

Yule  Gravel,  California 464 

Z. 

Zeile,  Amador  County,  California 50 

Zella,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 278 
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A. 

Ada  County,  Idaho 203 

Adams,  Hinsdale  County,  Colorado 324 

Albany  Hill,  Calaveras  Connty,  California 41 

Alder  Qolch,  Madison  County,  Montana 260 

AUega&y,  Sierra  County,  California 67,103 

Alma,  Lake  Connty,  Colorado 289 

Almy,  Wyoming... 335 

Alpine  County,  California 22 

Alta  City,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah .* 271 

Altnras  County,  Idaho 206,212,213 

Amador  City,  Amador  Connty,  California.. 48 

Amador  County,  California 41,44,46,53,54,65 

Amelia,  Oregon 233 

American  Bar,  Meagher  County,  Montana 259 

American  Fork,  Salt  Lake  County 271,273 

American  Valley,  Plumas  County.  California Ill,  116, 123, 124, 126 

Amola  Mountains,  Pima  County,  Arizona 343 

Anil's,  Calaveras  Connty,  California 41 

Animas,  San  Juan  County,  Colorado 324,325,326 

Antelope  HiU^  Pinal  County,  Arizona 350 

Antelope,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 193 

Arabaipa  Cafion,  Pima  County,  Arizona • 343 

Argenta,  Beaver  Head  Connty,  Montana 238,245 

Arkansas  Valley,  Colorado 285 

Arrastra  Qnlch,  San  Juan  County,  Colorado , 325 

Atlanta,  Altnras  County,  Idaho 203,211,213 

Atlantic  Cable,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana. ••• 245 

Auburn,  Oregon 233 

Auburn,  Placer  County,  California 58 

Austin,  Lander  County,  Nevada 189,446 

Avalanche  Gulch,  Meagher  Countyi  Montana 259 

B. 

Badger  Hill,  Plumas  County,  California 117, 118, 121 

Baker  City,  Oregon 232,233 

Baker's  Park,  Colorado 284,285 

Bald  Mountain,  Bearer  Head  County,  Montana 238 

Bald  Mountain,  ElBorado  County,  Califomia 67 

Bald  Mountain,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 192 

Baltic  Creek,  £1  Dorado  County,  Califomia 56 

Bannack,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 237,238,244 

Banner,  Boise  County,  Idaho 203,215,217,218 

Bartlett  Creek,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 189 

Barton  Gulch,  Madison  Countv,  Montana 260 

Bath,  Placer  County,  California • ^ 

Battle  Mountain,  Lander  County,  Nevada • 433 

Bear  Creek,  Plumas  County,  Califomia 113, 117, 118, 124, 127 

Bear  Creek,  Salt  Lako  County,  Utah .• 274 

Bpar  River  Cafion,  Placer  County,  Califomia » 62,63 

Bear  Valley,  Colorado 285 

Bear  Valley,  Kern  County,  Califomia 35 

Beaver  Creek,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 257 

Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 237 

Beaver,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 269 

Belmont,  Nevada 363,415,416 
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Benner  Creek^  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 255 

Big  Bng,  Pinal  Connty,  Arizona 347,348,349 

Big  CottODWOod,  Utah , 271 

Big  Creek,  Plumas  Connty,  California ^ 113,118 

Big  Hole,  Beaver  Head  Connty,  Montana 23j< 

Bingham,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 269,271,275 

Birch  Creek,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 241,245 

Birchville,  Nevada  County,  California 67,95 

Bitter  Root,  Missoula  County,  Montana 266 

BiveoB  Gulch,  Madison  County,  Montana 260 

Black  Hawk,  Colorado 284.285,289, 304, 307 

Black  Hills,  Dakota 234,336 

Blacksmith  Flat,  Placer  County,  California 61 

BlueCa&on,  Oregon 233 

Blue  Wing,  Beaver  Head  Connty,  Montana 238 

Boise  City,.  Idaho 203,204,205,213,229 

Boise  County,  Idaho 215 

Bonanza  City,  Washington  County,  Utah 279,281 

Boulder  City,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 310 

Boulder  County,  Colorado ; 282,283,284,286,294,379,360 

Boulder,  Jefferson  County,  Montana 253 

Bower  Cave,  Mariposa  County,  California 38 

Bowman  Ditch,  Nevada  County,  California 89,90 

Bradshaw  Mountains,  Pinal  Connty,  Arizona • 347 

Brandy  City,  Sierra  County,  California 103 

Brown  Gulch,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado ^ 299,299 

Brown's  Gulch,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 253 

Brown's  Gulch,  Madison  County,  Montana 260,262 

Bryant,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 241 

Buckskin  Gulch,  Park  County,  Colorado 321 

Bock's  Valley,  Plumas  County,  California. 111,112,11c? 

Burg  Creek,  Plumas  County,  California 125 

Butte,  Deer  Lodge  Connty,  Montana 254 

Buflalo  Flat,  Summit  County,  Colorado 317 

Buena  Vista,  Humboldt  Connty,  Nevada 67,185 

Bunker  Hill,  Sierra  Connty,  Cadifomia 67 

Bullionville,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 198 

Butterfly  Valley,  Plumas  County,  California 123 

Burnt  River,  Oregon 233 

Burris  Park,  Hinsdale  County,  Colorado , 324 

Burro  Mountains,  Grant  County,  New  Mexico 340 

Burton's  Gulch,  Plumas  County.  California 114, 115 

Butte  Creek,  Butte  Connty,  Cahfomia 97 

Butto  County,  Califomia 97 

C. 

Cable,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 245,246, 247 

Calaveras  Connty,  California 41,66 

Califomia  Gulch,  Lake  County,  Colorado 314,315,316 

Califomia  Gulch,  Madison  County,  Montana 260 

Camp  Creek,  £1  Dorado  County,  California 57 

Camp  Creek,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 248,249 

Camp  Floyd,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 869,279.280 

Camp  Tellurium,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 304,312 

Camptonville,  Sierra  County,  Califomia 67 

Cane  Gulch,  Meagher  County,  Montana v.  •  ^9 

Caflon  Creek,  Ada  County,  Idaho 203 

Canon  Creek,  Boise  County,  Idaho 218 

Callon  Creek,  Placer  County,  Califomia 60,61,64 

Caribou  Hill,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 443 

Carson  Hill,  Calaveras  County,  Califomia 41 

Carson,  Storey  County,  Nevada 148,163,191 

Castle  Dome,  Yuma  County,  Arizona  ....    '. 353 

Cave  City,  Calaveras  County,  Califomia 43 

Cave,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 192 

Cedar  Creek,  Missoula  County,  Montana 237,262,263,266 

Cedar,  Mohave  County,  Arizona 351 

Central,  Colorado - 2S4 
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Page. 

Central  Hill|  Calaveras  County,  Califomia 44 

Central^  Hamboldt  Coonty,  Nevada 190 

Cerbat,  Mohave  Connty,  Arizona 352 

Cerro  Gordo,  Inyo  Connty,  California 24,30 

Chalk  Creek,  LakeCoanty,  Colorado 314 

Chase  Galch,  Gilpin  Connty,  Colorado 290 

Cherokee  Flat,  Butte  County,  California 97,98, 100 

Cherokee  Flat,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 299,301 

Cherokee,  Nevada  County,  California 67 

Cherry  Creek,  Madison  County,  Montana 260 

Cherry  Creek,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 189, 192, 193 

China  Bj^r,  Kern  County,  California 35 

Chloride  Flat,  Grant  County,  New  Mexico 338 

Chloride  Flat,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 277 

Churchill  County,  Nevada 134,140,145.187 

Claremont  Hill,  Plumas  Connty,  Califomia ^ 117,12-2,123,124 

Clark's  Creek,  Oregon 233 

Clark's  Fork,  Gallatin  County,  Montana » 259 

Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 282,283,286,294,295 

Clear  Creek,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 291 

Clear  Creek,  El  I)orado  Connty,  Califomia 55 

Clear  Creek,  Plumas  Connty,  Califomia 119 

Coast  Range,  Colusa  County,  Califomia 19 

Cold  WaterCreek,  Plumas  County,  Califoniia 117 

Colfax,  Placer  County,  Califomia 65,67 

Columbia  Hill,  Nevada  Connty,  Califomia 94 

Columbia,  Humboldt  Connty,  Nevada 189 

Colusa  County,  Califomia 19 

Comanche  Hill,  Deer  Lodge  Connty,  Montana «...,  248,250 

Concord  Valley.  Butte  County,  California 97 

Confederate  Gulch,  Meagher  County,  Montana 237,259 

Congress  Gallon,  Humboldt  Connty,  Nevada 186 

Conner  Creek,  Oregon 232 

Connor  Creek,  Ada  County,  Idaho 204 

Cooper,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 193 

Copper  Belt,  Madison  County,  Montana 260 

Copper  Gulch,  Fremont  Connty,  Colorado 323 

Copperopolis,  Meagher  Connty,  Montana 259 

Cornwall,  Nevada 427 

Cornucopia,  Elko  County,  Nevada 467 

CoBo  Mountains,  Inyo  Connty,  Califomia ^ 25,28 

Conlterville,  Marinosa  County,  Califomia • 38 

Cunningham  Gulcn,  San  Juan  County,  Colorado 325 

D. 

Daily,  Colorado 284 

Darwin,  Inyo  County,  Califomia 24,25,29 

Dayton,  Storey  Connty,  Nevada 163 

Deadwood,  Plumas  County,  Califomia. 115,119 

Deadwood,  Sierra  Connty,  Califomia • 67 

Deer  Creek,  Nevada  County,  Califomia 85 

Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 237,245 

Deer  Lodge,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 248 

Deep  Creek,  Missoula  County,  Montana 266 

Delaware  Flat,  Summit  County,  Colorado , .  ...* 317 

Del  Norte  County,  California 67 

Democrat  Monntein,  Clear  Creek  County, Colorado..... 297, 302 

Denver,  Colorado 288 

Diamond,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 192 

Downieville,  Sierra  County,  Califomia 67,104,105 

Dry  CaBon,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 277,278,279 

Dry  Creek,  Butte  County,  Califomia 98 

Dry  Gulch, El  Doiudo  County,  California 55 

Dry  Mayo  Gulch,  Summit  County,  Colorado. 317 

D];ytown,  Amador  County,  Califomia 52,54 

Duck  Creek,  Meagher  County,  Montana '         259 

Dudley,  Lake  County,  Colorado 289 

Dutch  Flat,  Placer  County,  California 60,61,64,66,67,148 
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E. 

Eagle  Creek,  Union  Coimty»  Oregon 234 

Eagle  Goloh,  Plumas  Coanty,  CiSifoniiA 113, 114, 115, 119 

East  Ca&on,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 277,279 

Esan,  White  Pine  Connie,  Nevada 193 

Eldonido  Bar,  Meagher  Connty,  Montana '259 

El  Dorado  Coonty,  Califomia 56 

El  Dorado,  Oregon 233 

EHzabethtown,  Plumas  County,  Califomia 123 

Elk  Horn, Beaver  Head  County, Montana 244,245 

Elko  County,  Nevada 132,134,139,141,144,145,191 

Ely,  Linoohi  County,  Nevada 195,468 

Emigrant  Gulch,  Gallatin  Counfy,  Montana 258 

Emma  Hill,  Little  Cottonwood,  Utah 271,272 

Empire,  Colorado 284 

Esmeralda  County,  Nevada 134,139,140,141,144,145,363 

Eureka  Connty ,  Nevada 133, 139, 140, 144, 145, 179, 191 

Eureka  Hill,  Juab  County,  Utah 280 

Eureka,  Nevada 363 

Eureka,  Nevada  County,  Califomia 86,67,88,94 

Eureka,  San  Juan  County ,  Colorado 284,324,325 

Enstash  Guloh,  Missoula  County,  Montana 264 

F. 

Pale's  Hill,  Plumas  County,  Califomia 118 

Fish  Lake  Mar8h,Nevada 458 

Flint  Creek,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 248 

Florence,  Pinal  County,  Arizona 344 

Forbestown,  Butte  County,  Califomia 100 

Forest  City,  Sierra  County,  Califomia 67,103 

Forest  Hill,  Placer  Coun^,  Califomia ^ 67 

Fort  Sumter,  Oregon 233 

Four-Mile  Creek,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 304,311,312 

Fox  Creek,  Oregon 232 

Freeze-out.  Missoula  County,  Montana 266 

Fremont  Cfounty,  Colorado 282,283,294,322 

French  Corral,  Nevada  County,  Califomia 67,89,96 

French  Gulch,  Summit  County,  Colorado 317 

Frenchman's  Hill,  Plumas  County,  Califomia 112 

French  Ravine,  Plumas  County,  Cfalifomia ••. 114, 115 

Fresno  County,  Califomia • 65 

Frost  Creek,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 248,249 

O. 

Galena  Gulch,  Summit  County,  Colorado 317 

Galena,  Lander  County,  Nevada 172,189,433 

GaUatin  County,  Montana 237,259 

Gate  of  the  Mountain,  Meagher  Connty,  Montana. 259 

Gem  City,  Union  County,  Oregon 232 

Geneva,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 284,285 

Georgetown,  Colorado 283,284,289,295,296,297 

Georgetown,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana ••« 245,247 

Georgetown,  El  Dorado  Connty,  Califomia 57,67 

Georgetown,  Grant  Connty,  New  Mexico 338 

Georgia  Gulch,  Summit  County,  Colorado 317 

Gihsonville,  Sierra  Countv,  California 103,121 

Gila  City,  Tnma  County,  Arizona. 353 

Gilpin  Connty,  Colorado 282,283,285,289,294 

Glacier  Mountain,  Summit  County,  Colorado ....         319 

Golconda,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada * ••         189 

Gold  Bluff,  Plumas  County,  Califomia 119 

Golden  City,  Colorado 284,285,287,289,304,307 

Gold  HiU,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 284,285,304,305,311,312 

Gold  Hill,  Nevada  County,  Califomia 67 

Gold  Hill,  Storey  County,  Nevada 11 

Gold  Run,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 304, 311,312 

Gold  Run,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 188 

Ck>ld  Run,  Placer  County,  Calilbmia 60,61,64,67 
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I  PogeL 

-  GtoldBnn,  Snmmit  Coanty,  Colorado 317 

r  Gold  Valley,  Sierra  Conn^,  California 108 

I  Qoodyear's  Creek,  Sierra  Coanty,  California 105 

J  Gopher  Hill,  Plomaa  County,  California  . . .  - 117, 118, 119, 121, 128, 123, 127 

J  Grand  County,  Colorado 284,306, 319 

J  Grand  Guloh,  Washington  County.  Ut«ih 281 

r  Grand  Island,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 304,306,307 

r  Granite  B^ksin,  Plumas  Counfy,  California 112 

I  Granite  Creek,  Oregon 233 

Granite  Mountain,  Oregon 233 

Granite,  Utah 279,281 

Granite  Coun^,  New  Mexico 337 

Grape  Creek,  Fremont  County,  Colorado 323 

Grass  YaUey,  Nevada  County,  California 3,67,69,72,80,85,67,68 

Gravel  Hill,  El  Dorado  County,  California 67 

Gregory  Guloh,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 291 

Green  Flat,  Plumas  County,  California 116 

Griffith  Mountain,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 302 

Grizzly  Creek,  Plumas  County,  California 112 

Grizzly  Flat,  Little  Cottonwood,  Utah 276,273 

Grizzly  Hill,  Nevada  County,  Califomia 67 

Grouse  Gulch,  Grant  County,  New  Mexico 340 

Gruh  Flats,  Plumas  County,  Califomia 120,121 

Gunnison,  Colorado 284 

H. 

Hans  Peak.  Grand  County,  Colorado 284,285 

Haskell's  Valley,  Plumas  County,  California Ill,  112, 118 

Harris  Gulch,  Madison  County,  Montana 260 

Hassayompa,  Pinal  County,  Arizona 347,348,349 

Havana,  Madison  County,  Montana 260 

Hazolton  Mountain,  San  Juan  County,  Colorado 325 

Heath,  Ada  County,  Idaho 203 

Helena,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 237,254,258 

Hell  Cafion.  Madison  County,  Montana 261 

Hendry,  Wnite  Pine  County,  Nevada 193 

Hinsdale  County,  Colorado • 324 

Hite's  Cove,  Mariposa  County,  Califomia 38 

Hog 'em,  Union  County,  Oregon 234 

Homansville,  Juab  County,Utah 416 

Horse  Prairie,  Beaver  Head  Couuty,  Montana 238 

Horseshoe  Gulch,  Park  County,  Colorado 321 

Hot  Spring,  Madison  County,  Montana 260 

Hot  Springs  Valley,  Kern  County,  Califomia 35 

Howland  Flat,  Sierra  County,  Califomia 103 

Humbug  Guloh,  Grant  County,  New  Mexico 340 

Humbug  Creek,  Nevada  County,  California 92 

Humboldt  Basin,  Oregon 233 

Humboldt  County,  Nevada 135,139,140,141,144,145,185,190,411 

Humboldt  Guloh,  Summit  County,  Colorado 317 

Hungarian  Hill,  Plumas  County,  California 117,122 

Hunter,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 192,193 

Hunt's  Hill,  Placer  County,  Califomia 67 

L 

Idaho  City,  Boise  County,  Idaho 217 

Idaho,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 284,297 

Idaho  County,  Idaho , 218 

Idaho  Gulch,  Madison  County,  Montana 260 

minoistown,  Placer  County,  Califomia 59 

Indiana  Hill,  Placer  County,  Califomia 61,66, 67 

Indian,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 186,187 

Indian  Valley,  Plumas  Countv,  Califomia 126 

Infemo,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 191 

Inyo  County,  Califoraia , 23,363 

Iowa  Gulch,  Summit  County,  Colorado ^ 317 

Iowa  Hill,  Placer  County,  California , 61,66,67 

Iron  Bod,  Madison  County,  Montana 261 

Izzard's  Diggings,  Summit  County,  Colorado ^ 318 
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J. 

James  Creeky  Colorado , 288 

Jamison,  Plumas  County,  OaUfomia 128 

Jefferson  City,  Montana 235,258 

Jefferson  Connty,  Montana 237,258 

Jersey,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 188 

Johnson,  Sierra  County,  California lOg 

Jim  Creek,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 284,304,313 

E. 

Kearsarge,  Inyo  County,  California • 24 

Kennebec  Hill,  Nevada  County,  California 67 

Kern  County,  California ..— 34 

Kem,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 193 

King's  Hill,  Placer  County,  California  •••• 67 

Klamath  County,  California 65,66, 128 

li. 

Lake  City,  Hinsdale  County,  Colorado 324,325,326 

Lake  County,  California 20 

Lake  County,  Colorado 282,283,284,313 

Last  Chance,  £1  Dorado  Countyi  California «..  67 

Lake,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 195 

Lander  County,  Nevada 136,139,142,143,144,146.171 

Lander  Hill,  Lander  County,  Nevada 172,447 

La  Plata  County,  Colorado 324 

La  Porte,  Plumas  County,  California 126 

Lassen  County,  California • 65 

Last  Chance  Gulch,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana ..: 237 

Lead  Point,  Plumas  County,  California 115 

Leavenworth  Mountain,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado.. 302, 303 

Left  Hand,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 288,304,312,313 

Lemhi  County,  Idaho 231 

Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 237,254,258 

Lewis,  Nevada •••••• 1^ 

Lewiston,  Idaho  County,  Idaho 219 

LiDcoln  County,  Nevada 137, 139, 142, 144, 145, 191, 195 

Lion  Hill,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 277 

Little  Bear  Creek,  Missoula  County,  Montana 265 

Little  Bear  Valley,  Sierra  County,  California 108 

Little  Cottonwood,  Utah 269,271 

Little  Prickly  Pear,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 258 

Little  York,  Flact^r  County,  California 66,67 

Lomax  Gulch,  Summit  County,  Colorado 317 

LoDe  Mountain,  Grant  Connty,  New  Mexico 338 

Long  Cation  Divide,  Placer  County,  California 61 

Los  Auffeles  County,  California... 22 

Lowell  Hill,  Nevada  Connty,  California 67 

Lower  Rich  Gulch,  Calaveras  County,  Califomi^ 41, 42 

Lynx  Creek,  Pinal  County,  Arizona 347,349 

Lynchbnrgh,  Placer  County,  California 61 

Lyon  County,  Nevada 135, 139, 141, 144, 145 

M. 

Madison  County,  Montana 259 

Magnolia,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 284,304,305.311 

Malheur,  Ore|^n 233 

Mamaluke  Hill,  El  Dorado  County,  California 1 67 

Mammoth  Hill.  Gilpin  County,  Colorado '. 290 

Manzanita  Hill,  Nevada  County,  California 95 

Aiaricopa  County,  Arizona 344,346 

Mariposa  County,  California 36 

Meadow  Creek,  Madison  County,  Montana 261,262 

Meadow  Lake,  Nevada  County,  California 86 

Meadow  VaUey  Creek,  Plumas  County,  California Ill,  114, 120, 121, 127 

Meagher  County,  Montana 237,259 

MoCrackin,  Mohave  County,  Arizona ^ 351 
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Michli(an  Bluffs,  Placer  County ,  California 67 

Michigan  Galob,  Grant  County,  New  Mexico '• 340 

Middle  Bar,  Amador  Coanty,  California 45 

Middle  Boulder  Creek,  Colorado 288,307 

Mill  Creek,  Madison  County,  Montana i. 261 

MiU  Creek,  Plumas  County,  California 113, 122 

Mineral  Park,  Mohave  County,  Arizona 1 352 

Missoula  County,  Montana 237,262 

Mohave  County,  Arizona 351 

Mokelumne  River,  Amador  County,  California 45 

Mono  County,  California 32 

Monte  Cristo,  Sierra  County,  California 103 

Montreal,  Missoula  County,  Montana 264 

Mooney's  Flat,  Yuba  County,  California 67 

Moore's  Flat,  Nevada  County,  California 67,94 

Moreno,  Grant  County,  New  Mexico 340 

ilosquito  Guloh,  Park  County,  Colorado 321 

Mother  Lode,  Calaveras  County,  CaUfomia 40, 41, 44, 49, 50, 55 

Mountain,  El  Dorado  County,  Califomia 57 

Mountain  House,  Plumas  County,  Califomia 119, 120, 121 

Mountain  Lion  Hill,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 278 

Mountain  Spring,  Batte  County,  Califomia 102 

Mount  Bross,  Park  County,  Colorado 321 

Mount  Lincoln,  Park  County,  Colorado 321 

Mount  Sneffels,  San  Juan  County,  Colorado 324 

Mumford's  Hill,  Plumas  County,  California 109, 114, 115, 119 

Muucey  Creek,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 192,193 

N. 

Napa  County,  California 20 

Nevada  City,  Nevada  County,  Califomia 67,84,85 

Nevada  City,  Placer  County,  Califomia 65 

Nevada  County,  California 11,65,66,67,68,93 

Nevada,  Nevada  County,  Califomia 87,88 

Nevada,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 193 

Nederlaud,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 289 

Nelson  Point,  Plumas  County,  California 124 

Newark,  Sierra  County,  Califomia 103 

Newark,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 192 

Newtown,  Plumas  County,  California 123 

Nigger  Gulch,  Summit  County,  Colorado 317 

Nine-Mile  Creek,  Missoula  County,  Montana 264,266 

North  Bloomfield,  Nevada  County,  California 67, 94 

North  Boulder,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 307 

North  Fork,  El  Dorado  County,  California 66,57 

Norwegian  Gulch,  Madison  County,  Montana 26i 

Nye  County,  Nevada 137,139,143,144,146,172,191 

O. 

Ciler  Bar,  Kera  County,  California 35 

Old  Alder  Gulch,  Madison  County,  Montana 237 

Old  Bear  Tooth  Mountain,  Meagher  County,  Montana 259 

Oaeota,  Mono  County,  California 33 

Ooiou  Creek,  Plumas  County,  California 125 

Ophir  Hili, Nevada  County,  California.... 84 

Ophir,  Placer  County,  Califomia 56 

Ophir,  Tooele  County,  Utah 269,271,277 

Oreana,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada • 186,187 

Orleans  Flat,  Nevada  County,  Califomia 94 

Orleans  Flat,  Placer  County,  California  . 67 

Oro,  Butte  County,  CaUfomia 102,105 

Ostrich  Mountains,  Pima  Countv,  Arizona... 343 

Owens  L:tke,  Inyo  County,  Caliibrnia 25,28,30 

Owyhee  County,  Idaho 223,363 

P. 

Palmetto,  Plumas  County,  Califomia •  112 

Panamint,  Inyo  County,  Califomia 24 
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Piapago,  Pima  Connty,  Arizona 343 

Paradise,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 189 

Park  City,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 254 

Park  County,  Colorado 283, 283, 284, 285, 294, 3S1 

Park^  Hinsdale  County,  Colorado • 324 

Parley's  Park,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 269,271,274 

Patagonia  Mountains,  Pima  County,  Arizona...... 343 

Peacook,  Mohave  County,  Arizona 352 

Pennsylvania  Flat,  Placer  County,  California • 61 

Pennsylvania  Point,  Placer  County,  California *....  61 

Peru,  Summit  County,  Colorado ..•         319 

Philadelphia,  Nye  County,  Nevada 172 

PhiUipsbnrgh,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 235,248,250 

Phoenix,  Maricopa  County,  Arizona 346 

Piermont,  White  Pine  County^  Nevada 193 

Pima  County,  Arizona 342,344 

Pinal  County,  Arizona 344 

Pine-Leaf  £avine,  Plumas  County,  California « : 123 

PinoB  Altos,  Grant  County,  NewMdKico 336 

Pinto,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada ; 192,415 

Pioohe,  Nevada 363,415 

Placer  Coutity,  California 58,66,66 

Placerville,  Boise  County,  Idaho 218 

Placerville,  £1  Dorado  County,  Califomia 67 

Pleasant  V«illey,  El  Dorado  County,  Califomia 56 

Pleasant  Valley,  Humholdt  County,  Nevada 187 

Plumas  County,  Califomia ^...11,66,66,108,109 

Plymouth,  Amador  County,  California 52,53,54 

Pocahontas,  Oregon 232 

Port  Wine,  Sierra  County,  California 103 

Potosi,  Madison  County,  Montana 261 

Poverty  Flat,  Summit  County,  Colorado 318 

Powder  River  Valley,  Oregon 232 

Precipice  Caflon,  Nye  County,  Nevada 174 

Prescott,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 346,347 

Prickly  Pear  Basin,  Le^is  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 254,258 

.Providence,  Boulder  County,  Colorado , 304,311,313 

Q. 

Quacharty.  Pinal  County,  Arizona. .^ S46 

Quaker  Hill,  Placer  County,  California 67 

Qnartzhnrgh,  Boise  Connty,  Idaho 217,218 

Quartz  Creek,  Missoula  County,  Montana 237 

Quartz  Gulch,  Altnras  County,  Idaho 214 

Quartz  Gulch,  Missoula  County,  Montana 264,266 

Qnartz  Hill,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 291,293 

Quincy,  Plumas  County,  Califomia 111,116,122,123,126 

B. 

Rahhit-£ar,  Grand  County,  Colorado ^ 284 

fiabhit  Hole,  Hamboldt  County.Nevada 190 

Railroad  Hill,  Plumas  County,  Califomia 121 

Ralston,  Grant  Connty,  New  Mexico •         340 

Rattlesnake,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 241 

Red  Dog,  Nevada  Connty,  Califomia.  J 66,67 

Red  HiQ,  Plumas  County.  Califomia 126 

Red  Mountain,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana.... 254,256,256 

Red  Wcunior,  Alturas  County,  Idaho :........*. 206 

Reese  River,  Lander  County,  Nevada 171,363,446,447 

Relief  Hill,  Nevada  County,  Califomia.... 94 

Relief,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 187 

Remington,  Nevada  County,  Califomia 67 

RepubEcan  Mountain,  Clear  Creek  Connty,  Colorado 302 

Reveille,  Nye  County,  Nevada 177 

Rich  Bar,  Plumas  County,  Califomia 113,114,115 

Richmond  HiU,  Plumas  County,  Califomia 125 

Rio  Grande  County,  Colorado.., .• » 32& 
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So^iotoB,  White  Pine  Conntv,  Nerada 192,193 

Boohetter,  Madison  County,  Montana • 261 

Bock  Creek,  Plnmas  Coonty,  California 116,121,124 

Rock  Springs.  Wyoming 335 

Rooky  Bar,  Altnras  County,  Idaho 203,207,210,211 

Rosita,  Fremont  County,  Colorado 284,322 

Rongh  and  Ready,  Placer  County,  California 67 

Rnan  Qnlch,  Oregon 232 

Ruby  Creek,  Lewie  and  Clarke  Conntyi  Montana 

Ruby  Hill,  Eureka  County,  Nerada 184 

Ruby  Hill,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada .r. 192,193 

Rndyard  Reservoir,  Nevada  County,  California 89,92 

Ruthburgh,  Ada  County,  Idaho 203 

Rye  Valley,  Oregon 233 

8.   . 

Sacramento  City,  Placor  County,  California 66 

Sacramento  Gulch,  Park  County,  Colorado 321 

Sacramento,  White  Pine  Coanty,  Nevada 193 

Saint  Louis  Gulch,  Missoala  County,  Montana 264 

Salina,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 304,305 

SflJmon  Creek,  Oregon 233 

San  Andreasi  Calaveras  County,  California 41,42,43 

San  Antonio^  Calaveras  County,  California 43 

San  Bernardino,  Kern  County,  California 35 

San  Buenaventura  County,  California 22 

San  Baenaventura,  San  Buenaventura  County,  Califomia 22 

San  Diego  County,  California 34 

San  Fernando,  Los  Angeles  County,  California 21 

San  Francisco,  California 11 

San  Francisco,  Utah 269,279,281 

San  Francisco,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 193 

San  Juan,  Colorado 282,283,287,294,328 

San  Juan  County,  Colorado 324 

San  Luis  Obispo  County,  Califomia 20, 21, 36 

Santa  Clara  County,  California 4,7,8, 10 

Santa  Maria,  Pinal  County,  Arizona 351 

Santa  Rita,  Grant  County,  New  Mexico 339 

Saw-mill  Ravine,  Bute  County,  Califomia 100 

Saw-Pit  Flats,  Plumas  County,  Califomia 116,124,125,127 

Scad  Point,  Plumas  County,  California 119 

Scale's  Gulch,  Plumas  County,  California........ 119 

Scotchman's  Creek,  Plumas  County,  California 117 

Scott's  Flat,  Nevada  County,  California 67 

Sebastopol,  Nevada  County,  California 95 

Selina,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 312 

Sespe  Creek,  San  Buenaventura  County,  Califomia 22 

Shasta  County,  California 65,66,233 

Sheep  Ranch,  Calaveras  County,  California 43 

Shell  Creek,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 192,193 

Shirt-TaU  Gulch,  Oregon 233 

Shoshone,  White  Pine  County, Nevada 193 

Sierra  County,  California .i 11,65,66,103 

Sierra,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 190 

Silver  City,  Idaho 189,203,228,230 

Silver  Creek,  Plumas  County,  Califomia 116, 119, 120, 121 

Silver  Flat, Grant  County,New  Mexico 338 

Silver  Hill,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 248 

Silver  City,  Grant  County,  New  Mexico 338,339 

Silver  Lake,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 248 

Silver  Star,  Madison  County,  Montana 261 

Silverton,  San  Juan  County,  Colorado 289,324,326 

Siskiyoo  County,  California , 128 

Sixteen-Mile  Creek,  Gallatin  County,  Montana 259 

Slate  Creek,  Plumas  County,  California 117,121,122 

Slate  Range,  San  Bernardino  County,  Ci^ifornla 468 

Sly  Park  Creek,  El  Dorado  County,  Califomia- 55,56,57 

Smartsville,  Tuba  Connty,  California 67,92 

Smith.  Pima  County,  Arizona 343 

Smith's  Lake,  Plumas  County,  Califomia !i         125 

33  M 
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Snake  Lakn,  PIdium  Creek,  CoJifocnift 183 

SosJce  Biver,  Snmniit  County,  Colorido ., 319,381 

Snake,  White  Pine  Coanty,Hev»d» 193 

Snow  Point,  Nevada  CoDDtv,  Cftlifonda ..  67 

Snow-Bhoe  Goich,  Deer  Lodge  Conitt;,  MontAoa 254,263 

Socona.Qraat  Coaut;,  New  Mexioo ■ 340 

Soda  Creek,  Oregon 232 

BoDOmaConntj.CftlifoTnia — 20 

Boatb  Bine  Cbonoel,  FIncer  Connty,  California 64,fiS 

Soath  Bonlder  Creek,  Boalde^Coanty,  Coloiado 304 

fiooth  Clear  Creek,  Colorado 285,395 

South  Hoantlun,  Owyhee Connty.IdRiho 827,828 

Bonth  Mountain,  Bio  Qrande  County,  Colorado 326 

Bonth  Park,  Colorado 385 

Bottthem  Utah,  Utah 2J1 

Spanish  Bar,  Clear  Creek  Coaoty,  Colorado 397 

Spanish  Creek,  Plamas  C^oanty,  California 110, 116,120, 181, 133, 184 

Spark's  Ledge,  Plamas  County,  California 112 

Spanish  Peal,  Flnmas  Conn ty,  California IIO,  118,116,127 

"uion  Connty,  Oregon 832 

eek,  Nevada  Connty,  California 94 

tie,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 306,311,313 

jden  Creek,  PliimaflCoQDty,CalitoniIa 183,184 

iloh,  UmUbod  County,  Montana .... . , . .  308 

ilch,  Mengber  Connty.  Montana •. .  3S9 

lUey,  Storey  Connty,  Nevada . .  161 

Q,  Nevada 423,497 

iboldt  Connty,  Nevada 191 

Star,  Salt  Lake  Connty,  Utah 269,279,230 

Steeley'e  Fork,  El  Dorado  Connty,  CaUfi>inia 56 

StilBon  Flat,  Saminit  Connty,  Colorado 317 

Stone  breaker's  Creek,  El  Dorado  Connty,  California 57 

Storey  County,Nevada 11,138,139,1«,1HH5 

Summit  CounW,  Colorado 888,883,317 

Summit  Flat,  Boise  Connty,  Idaho 818 

Summit,  Madison  Connty,  Montana 861 

Sommit,  Eio  Grande  County,  Colorado 386,328,3^ 

Summit,  Sin  Jnan,  Colorado 8&4 

Sunnyside,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 306 

Sunrise,  Missoula  County,  Montuia ....... 266 

Sunahine,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 884,304,305,311,318 

Sntro,  Storey  Coauty,  Nevada . 163 

Sutler  Creek,  Amador  County,  California 46.58,63,54 

Bweetlaud,  Nevada  County,  California 67,96 

T. 

Table  Mountain,  Butte  County,  California .—  97 

Tible  MouDtuu,  Humboldt  Connty,  Nevada 187 

Table  Mountain,  Tuolumne  Coauty,  California 40    . 

Taylor's  Guloh,  Plumas  Connty,  Calllumia 116,119 

Tayloreville,  Plumas  County,  California '. 109 

Taylor,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada ; 193,194 

Teel's  MaTHh,  Nevada 458 

Tehuma  County,  Ctaifornt a 66 

Ten-Mile,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 237,864,858 

TimbuQtoo,  Yuba  Connty,  California 67 

Tintic,  Juab  County,  Utah 369.139,380,416 

Toana,  Nevada 189 

Todd's  Valley,  PUoer  Coauty,  Califonla 67 

Tom  Paine,  Utah , 279,980 

Tucson,  Pima  Connty,  Arizona 348 

Tunnel  Ridge,  Calaveras  Connty,  California 43 

Tuolumne  County,  California 40 

TuBcaiora,  Nevada 199 

Tbompeon'H  Creek,  Pluinae  Connty,  California 134 

Tbompaon's  Gnloh,  Meagher  County,  Montana 859 

Thompson's  Hill,  Placer  Connty,  CaUfomia 61 

Trapper,  Beaver  Head  Connty,  Montana..... ....  341,345 

Treasnre  Hill,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 192,193,196 
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Trinity  County,  California 19,65, 128, 129 

Troat  Creek,  Misaonla Coonty,  Montana 265,266 

Tront  Hill,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 248,249,250,252 

Troy,  Nevada 415 

Tybo,  Nye  County,  Nerada 172, 174 

U. 

Unionville,  Lewig  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 254 

Unionville,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 185,363.447 

Uncompahgre,  San  Juan  County,  Colorado 284,324,325 

UteCieek,  Grant  County,  New  Mexico 340 

Van  Horn  Creek,  £1  Dorado  County,  Califomia ^. 56 

Yipond,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 244 

Virginia  City,  Storey  County,  Nevada 11,148,153,155 

W. 

Waffontown,  Idaho 189,203,230 

Walker's  Plain,  Plumas  County,  Califomia Ill 

Wallapai,  Mohave  County,  Arizona 351,352 

Waponseh,  Plumas  County.  California 120, 121, 122, 127 

Ward,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 304,306 

Ward,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 193,194 

Warm  Spring,  Madison  County,  Montana 262 

Warren's  Camp,  Idaho  County,  Idaho 219,222 

Washington  Bar,  Madison  County,  Montana 268 

Washington  County,  Utah 281 

Washington  Qulch,  Oregon ^ 232 

Washington  Hill,  Plumas  County,  Califomia 124,125,126 

Washington,  Idaho  County,  Idaho 218,220 

Washoe  mines,  Nevada 19,464 

Way's  Gulch,  Summit  County,  Colorado • 318 

Weaver,  Pinal  County,  Arizona 350 

West  Argentine,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 298 

West  Bald  Mountain,  Montana 245 

West  Point,  Calaveras  County,  California 42 

West  Mountain,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 274 

Whiskey  Diggings,  Sierra  County,  California 103 

White  Cloud,  Churchill  County,  Nevada 187 

White  Lion  Mountain,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 243 

White  Pine  County,  Nevada 132,139,144,146,191 

White  Pine.  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 192, 194,363 

White's  Gulch,  Meagher  County,  Montana 259 

White  Tail  Deer  Creek ,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montuia 258 

Wickenhurgh,  Pinal  County,  Arizona •- "         350 

Wightman's  Gulch,  Bio  Grande  County,  Colorado 327,331 

Wigwam  Gulch,  Madison  County,  Montana 262 

Willow  Creek,  Plumas  County,  Califomia 112, 117, 124, 127 

William's  Gulch,  Madison  County,  Montana 262 

Widfall,  Missoula  County,  Montana 266 

Winnemuoca,  Humholdt  County,Nevada 188, 189,225,226,230 

Wisconsin  Creek,  Madison  County.  Montana 262 

Wisconsin  Hill,  Placer  County,  Califomia 67 

Wisdom  River,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 238,244 

Woolsey's  Flat,  Nevada  Coun^,  Califomia 67,94 

Wolf  Creek,  Nevada  County,  California 70,71,80 

Wolf  Creek,  Oregon 232 

Wolf  Creek,  Sierra  County,  Califomia 104 

Y. 

Yankee  Jim's,  Placer  County,  Califomia 66,67 

Yavapai  County,  Arizona 344,346 

You  Bet,  Nevada  County,  Califomia 66.67 

Yuba  County, Califomia 65,95 

Yuba  Creek,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 214 

Z. 
Yuma  County,  Arizona 353 
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Air  as  a  medium  of  conoentrfttion 434 

Arisona,  ballion  product  of 353 

Arizona,  condition  of  mining  industry  in] 341 

Arizona,  placer-mining  in 1 342 

Anriferons  zones 127 

Antomatio  ore-feeders .^ 48 

B. 

Borax  on  the  Pacific  Coast .• 458 

Boston  and  Colorado  Smeltinff  Works 377 

Briickner  cylinder,  notes  on  tne 443 

Bullion  prodact  for  1875 453 

Bullion  product  of  Arizona: 353 

Bullion  product  of  California 3 

Bullion  product  of  Colorado 282 

Bullion  product  of  Idaho 203 

Bullion  product  ef  Montana 23d 

Bullion  product  of  Nevada 132 

Bullion  product  of  New  Mexico 337 

Bullion  product  of  Utah 267 

C. 

California,  bullion  product  of 3 

California,  condition  of  the  mining  industry  in 11,15 

California,  extinct  rivers  of  the  aurif eroTis  belt  of 65 

California,  grayel-mining  in 63 

Calif omia^  hydraulic  mining  in 61 

California,  Mindeleff  process  in 4 

California,  petroleum  in , 21 

California,  quicksilyer-mining  in 4 

California,  silver-lead  mining  in 25 

Cement,  plaster,  and  lime 460 

Cinnabar  in  California .1 462 

Coal  at  San  Francisco,  annual  receipts  of ^ 460 

Coin  in  the  interior,  movement  of 456 

Coinage,  description  of 456 

Colorado,  bullion  product  of 282 

Colorado,  coal  in 283 

Colorado,  condition  of  mining  industry  in 282 

Colorado,  condition  of  smelting  business  in 286 

Colorado,  copper  in 282,285 

Colorado,  lead  in 282 

Colorado  Mining  and  Exchange  Board 286 

Colorado,  placer-mining  in 286 

Colorado,  telluride  ore  in 304 

ComstooK  Lode,  {troduction  of 376 

Condition  of  mining  industry  in  Arizona 341 

Condition  of  mining  industry  in  CalifomlA 11,15 

Condition  of  mining  industry  in  Colorado 282 

Condition  of  mining  industry  in  Idaho.... 203 

Condition  of  mining  industry  in  Montana 235 

Condition  of  mining  industiy  in  Nevada 132 

Condition  of  mining  industry  in  New  Mexico 337 
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Condition  of  mining  indastiy  in  Oregon 232 

Condition  of  mining  indnstry  in  Utan ^ 267 

Condition  of  mining  industry  in  Wyoming  and  Dakota 335 

Corrency  moYement 456 

D. 

Dakota,  gold  in 336 

Dry  ove-oonoentration 446 

E. 

EziM)rtB  by  sea 459 

Extinct  riyereof  the  anriferone  belt  of  Califomia 65 

F. 

Fire  in  Virginia  City 148,155 

Fryer  prooen 3 

G. 

Gold  and  sUyer,  relative  yalaeB  of 471 

Gold  to  silyer,  ratios  of 470 

Goldvalneof  silver '        472 

Gravel-mining  in  Califomia 61,63,93 

H. 

Hnnt  and  Douglas  copper  prooesB ^ 393 

Hydraulic  mining  in  Ualifomia 61 

L 

Idaho,  bullion  product  in 203 

Idaho,  condition  of  mining  industry  in 203 

E. 

Erom's  crushing  and  concentrating  apparatus 419 

Lignite  as  a  fuel 287 

Lime  in  Califomia 460 

Manhattan  SQver-Mill,  Nevada 446 

Metallur|rical  processes 3,4 

Mindelen  process  in  Califomia 4 

Minerals  and  metals  obtained  from  miqes  of  the  United  Eingdom 473 

Mineral  produce  of  the  United  Eingdom 472 

Mineral  statistics  of  the  Pacific  Coast 458 

Mining  and  metallurgy  in  the  United  States 357 

Mint  statistics 456 

Miscellaneous  statistics 453 

Montana,  bullion  product  of 236 

Montana,  condition  of  mining  industry  in 235 

Montana,  copper  in 235 

Montana,  placer-mining  in 236 

Montana^  silver  in 235 

N. 

'  Nevada^  bullion  product  of • 132 

Nevada,  condition  of  mining  industry  in.... 132 

New  Mexico,  buUion  product  of 337 

New  Mexico,  condition  of  mining  industry  in S37 

New  Mexico,  copper  in 337 
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O. 

Page. 

Oie-feedei8|  antomatic •  48 

Oregon,  condition  of  mining  indnatry  in 233 

P. 

Paul  piolbeaa  in  California 100 

Petroteam  in  California 31 

Placer-mining  in  Arizona 342 

Placer-mining  in  Colorado ., 285 

Placer-mining  in  Montana 236 

Precloaa  metals  west  of  the  Missonri  Biver,  prodaction  of 453 

QaiokBilyer  exports  by  sea , 462 

QnicksUver  in  California 461 

Qoickailyer-mining  in  CaUfomia »^ 4 

8. 

Salt  in  San  Francisco 463 

Silver,  goldvalaeof 472 

Silver-lead  mining  in  CaUfomia 25 

Smeltine  bosiness  in  Colorado,  condition  of 286 

Stetefeldt  furnace 411 

Satro  Tonnel,  Nevada , 163 

T. 

Treasure,  exports  of,  at  San  Francisco 457 

Treasore  receipts  at  San  Francisco ....^ 454 

U. 

Utah,  bollion  product  of i 267 

Utah,  coke  in ^,, 268 

Utah,  condition  of  mining  industry  in 267 

Utah,  copper  in J... 268 

Utah,  lead  in 268 

Utah,  smelting  busineas  in « 268 

Wyoming,  ooalin 335 

Wyoming  and  Dakota,  condition  of  mining  industry  in , 335 

Wyoming,  iron-ore  in 335 

Z. 

Ziervogel's  process •  • 384 
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